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THE  PRESENT  MOMENT. 

What  will  it  count  for  you  there, 

The  Bong  that  is  only  begun, 
Though  the  fragment  ring  sweet  in  the  air? 

Or  the  task  that  is  but  half  done? 
No  might-have-been  can  you  lay 

At  the  feet  of  the  Father  of  Life. 
What  is,  is  what  lasts  for  aye, 

What^s  done  counts  alone  in  the  strife. ' 

^*  What  the  hand  findeth  to  do," 

Not  this  or  that  greater  task. 
Take  what  is  portioned  to  you. 

Dare  for  no  other  to  ask. 
"  This  is  the  secret  of  life, 

Life  that  hastes,  now,  to  its  end: 
Work!    With  night  ceases  the  strife; 

No  time,  then,  to  mar  or  to  mend. 

O,  doubt  not,  elsewhere,  exists 

The  world  that  rights  this  world  at  last. 
But  we're  herey  in  earth's  fogs  and  mists, 

Can  glimpse  neither  future  nor  past. 
•Yet  be  the  hours  many  or  few 

One  slogan  is  ours  for  the  fight: 
-'*What  the  hand  findeth  to  do 

That  shall  you  do,  with  your  might!" 

Where  shall  you  find  me  a  power 

To  call  back  the  moment  once  passed? 
Now  is  the  day  and  the  hour: 

Toil,  then,  as  this  were  the  last; 
For  wnat  shall  it  count  for  you  there. 

When    your  works   to    the    Master  are 
brought, 
The  fragment  of-tong  in  the  air. 

The  task  that  is  only  half  wrought? 

Alice  Williams  Brothebix>n. 


THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  MAN. 

A  Sermon  by  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  D.  D. 

''The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living 
soul,  the  last  Adam  a  life-giving  spirit. 
Howbeit  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which 
is  spiritual.  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth 
earthv,  the  second  man  is  of  heaven." — I. 
Cor.  XV,  45,  46,  47. 

Philosophers  and  men  of  science  who 
derive  hnman  kind  by  progressive  evo- 
lution from  the  brute  creation,  have 
failed  to  notice  the  distinction  which 


Paul  in  this  passage  points  out  between 
the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual. 

We  need  not  in  the  interest  of  relig- 
ion hesitate  to  admit  that  the  natural 
man,  as  Paul  styles  him,  has  descended 
in  morphological  sequence  from  a  brute 
ancestry,  provided  we  recognize,  in  com- 
bination with  this  natural,  a  spiritual  man 
whose  genealogy  has  no  zoological  root, 
— ^provided  we  recognize  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped human  the  luiion  and  fusion  of 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly.  What  is 
born  of  the  flesh  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  flesh.  Spirit  must  have  a 
spiritual  genesis. 

I  said,  "  the  natural  man,"  in  con- 
formity with  our  English  version;  but  a 
better  rendering  of  the  original  would 
be  "  animal "  according  with  the  words 
a  "living  soul.''  The  animal  man  is 
contrasted  with  the  spiritual,  but  both 
are  natural.  The  name  Adam  suggested 
by  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  assigned  to 
both.  By  the  last  Adam  Si  Paul  has 
been  susposei  to  mean  Christ.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  supposition  some  of 
the  early  transcribers  of  his  Epistles  in- 
serted the  word  "Lord;" — "tiie  second 
man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  But  the 
foremost  critics  are  agreed  that  the 
word  "Lord"  which  is  wanting  in  MSS. 
of  highest  authority  is  not  authentic; 
the  revised  version  rejects  it  accordingly. 

No  doubt  Jesus  best  represents  the 
spiritual  man  as  contrasted  with  the 
animal;  but  the  two  natures  are  in  every 
man,  two  beings  in  one  person;  and  cor- 
responding with  them,  two  agencies  in 
hmnan  society.  It  may  profit  to  in- 
quire how  the  two  are  related  to  each 
other  and  how  distinguished  What 
part  of  our  compound  nature  belongs  to 
the  animal  in  us,  and  what  to  the  spirit? 

To  the  animal  belongs  obviously,  in 
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addition  to  the  merely  physical  wants 
and  functions  which  man  has  in  common 
with  the  bi-ute,  all  those  propensities 
and  demonstrations  of  human  nature 
which  have  their  motive  and  end  in  self, 
all  acts  and  achievements  of  selfish  am- 
bition, all  enterprises  of  glory  or  gaiu, 
all  struggles  and  devices  for  worldly 
success,  all  pleasure  seeking  and  profit 
seeking,  all  carnal  satisfactions  and  de- 
lights. To  the  spiritual  belong  all  acts 
and  demonstrations  which  have  their 
origin  in  duty  and  love,  all  acts  and 
demonstrations  which  aim  at  human 
weal  irrespective  of  personal  gain,  all 
acts  of  pure  self-sacrifice,  all  that  prop- 
erly deserves  the  name  of  virtue,  all  de- 
vout aspiration,  all  true  religion. 

But  now  there  is  a  portion  and  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  man's  life 
which  partakes  of  neither  of  these  char- 
acteristics, of  self-seeking  on  the  one 
hand  or  self-sacrifice  on  the  other.  Con- 
cerning such,  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
which  province  it  belongs,  the  animal  or 
the  spiritual.  Intellectual  activity, — not 
that  which  consists  in  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  for  that  undeniably  is 
common  to  man  and  brute,  but  intellect- 
ual activity  for  its  own  sake  as  manifest 
in  science  and  literature  and  art — what 
shall  we  say  of  it  ?  Is  it  animal  or  is  it 
spiritual  t  To  me  it  seems  that  a  large 
portion  of  men's  intellectual  activity 
must  be  classed  as  a  function  of  the 
animal  man.  Animals  have  intellect; 
man  as  the  heart  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, with  greater  cerebral  capacity,  has 
more  of  it  than  other  animals.  In  other 
animals  it  serves  only  as  instrumentality 
for  physical  ends,  food,  shelter,  self- 
preservation;  its  exercise  is  bounded  by 
animal  needs,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
does  not  attain  to  self-consciousnesa  In 
man  it  is  conscious,  and  transcends  the 
necessities  of  animal  life;  it  creates  in 
the  more  gifted  its  own  sphere;  its  ex- 
ercise becomes  an  end  in  itself.  But 
this  does  not  constitute  it  spiritual.  I 
find  nothing  spiritual  in  the  play  of  the 
intellect  for  its  own  sake,  nothing  spirit- 
ual in  mathematics,  in  physical  science, 
nothing  spiritual  in  literature  as  such, 
in  most  of  the  literature  that  is  current 
in  the  world.     Only  when  the  author  is 
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spiritually  moved  and  determined  and 
writes  from  a  plane  of  spiritual  ^d8ion  is 
the  product  to  be  classed  as  spirituaL 
Such  is  John's  vision  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
the  visions  of  Hebrew  and  other  seerSy 
Hymns  of  devotion,  St.  Augustine's  City 
of  God,  Dante's  and  Milton's  and  Klop- 
stock's  epics. 

So  of  art.     In  itself  considered  the 
artistic  faculty  is   an   animal   functioix 
akin  to  that  of  beaver,  bird  and   bee. 
Even  representative  art,  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  brute  life,  is,  on  the  secu- 
lar plane,  but  the  play  of  intellectual 
and  mechanical  talent.     But  art,  if  the 
artist  be  spiritually  moved,  may  become- 
a  medium  and  vehicle  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, and,  next  to  the  saintly  life,  it& 
most  adequate  expression.     Works  like 
Michael  Angelo's  '* Moses"  and  "Last 
Judgment,"  Domenichino's  "St  John,'' 
and  Raffaelle's  "Transfiguration,"   are 
spiritual  intimations  of  transcendent  im- 
port.    So  likewise  the  masterpieces  oC 
sacred  music,  the  noble  compositions  oC 
Handel  and   Palestrina   and   Sebastiaim 
Bach,  attest  a  spiritual  origin,and  exerciser 
through  fleshly  organs  and  by  animal, 
cunning   a   spiritual   power.      Intellects 
may  serve  as  the  organ  of  spirit,  but  thev- 
intellect  as  such  is  not  spiritual;  it  » 
common  to  man  and  brute. 

"  The  first  Adam  became  a  living  soul^ 
the  last  Adam  a  life  giving  spirit"    We*- 
have   them   both;  human  life   exhibits 
everjrwhere  the  action  of  the  two.     In. 
bulk  and  appearance  the  animal  every- 
where preponderates.     Animal  interests 
are  everywhere  prominent,  they  occupy 
the  foreground,  they  engross  the  larger 
share  of  place  and  time.     On  a  hasty- 
view  it  might  seem  as  if  the  animal  man 
had  the  world  to  himself.     But  a  closer 
inspection  will  show  that  the  spiritual 
man  has  had  a  part  and  a  very  controll- 
ing part  in  the  administration  of  human 
affairs.     He  is  present  not  only  in  the 
private  conscience  and  private  exercises 
of  religion,  not  only  in  devout  aspira- 
tion  and   moral   influence,  but  also  in 
visible  form,  in  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  society. 

One  thing  which  the  spiritual  man. 
has  given  us  and  which  tile  animal,  T 
think,  would  never  have  developed,  is 
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the  moral  ideal.  Grant  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  morality  attainable  by  tbe  animal 
man,  the  morality  of  convenience,  of 
secular  interest,  of  social  order,  a  mor- 
ality derived  from  long  experience  by 
successive  generations  of  what  is  con- 
'  ducive  to  the  general  good,  and,  by 
heredity,  as  certain  philosophers  tell  us, 
grown  to  be  an  inborn  moral  sense  em- 
bodied in  the  stnicture  of  the  brain. 
This  moral  sense,  however  it  may  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  everyday  life,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  offenses  that  imperil 
health  and  social  weal,  possesses  no 
force  to  lift  the  soul  above  daily  duties 
and  conventional  proprieties,  above  the 
stated  demands  of  society,  no  power  of 
self-sacrifice,  no  incentive  to  those  ex- 
ceptional deeds  and  lives  by  which  the 
world  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  res- 
cued from  bondage  and  corruption  and 
quickened  with  new  life.  To  the  spirit- 
ual in  man  we  are  indebted  for  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  the  apostles,  reformers, 
philanthropists,  without  whose  timely 
word  and  work  society,  cotild  it  even 
have  survived  the  wear  of  selfish  pas- 
sion and  escaped  the  ever  imminent 
lapse  into  barbarism,  would  never  have 
reached  its  present  level  of  moral  life. 
For  the  growth  of  society  is  not  by  un- 
broken evolution  and  smooth  procession 
of  the  ages,  but  by  fits  and  spasms  and 
heaving  agonies  of  birth  and  battle, — 
birth  of  truth  out  of  error,  battle  of  di- 
vine right  against  ancient  wrong. 

Another  thing  which  the  spiritual  man 
has  given  us  is  the  church.  Not  the 
Christian  church  merely,  not  any  one 
church  in  particular,  but  organized  re- 
ligion of  every  ago  and  name.  With  all 
its  limitations  and  imperfections,  with 
all  the  perversions,  corruptions,  oppres- 
sions it  has  taken  on  under  different  dis- 
pensations, the  church  has  been  ever  the 
leader  and  savior  of  society.  Where- 
ever  it  has  come  with  its  inspiration  it 
hBs  turned  the  wilderness  into  civil  gar- 
dens, replacing  savage  rudeness  with 
the  graces  and  sanctities  of  social  life. 
We  a<5knowled:^e  this,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  our  maintenance  of  public 
worship.  The  kindreds  of  faith  in  all 
the  temT)Ies  of  Christendom  and  in  tem- 
ples not  Christian, — wherever,  the  world 
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over, the  Invisible  is  worshipped,  wherever 
devotion  breathes,  wherever  hope  as- 
pires, acknowledge  the  same.  We  come 
to  the  house  of  prayer  with  our  offer- 
ings as  our  fathers  came  in  bygone 
years,  as  haply  our  children's  children 
will  come  through  the  long  future,  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Faith*  that  once  and  again  saw  the  heav- 
ens o])ened  and  heard  out  of  the  deep 
soul  ttie  oracles  of  God.  That  faith 
survives,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
the  persuasion  of  God's  continuing  pres- 
ence and  still  communicating  spirit  To 
the  animal  man  this  faith  would  never 
have  arrived,  the  institutions  founded  in 
it  he  would  never  have  devised.  It  is 
the  spiritual  man  in  human  society  that 
gave  us  the  church  with  all  its  belong- 
ings, its  prophecies  and  its  hopes. 

Still  another  thing  which  the  spiritual 
man  has  given  us  is  the  family.  The 
family  goes  with  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, marriage  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.  And  marriage  is  the  protest  of 
the  spirit  interposing  between  the  sexes, 
restraining  headlong  passion,  substitut- 
ing the  sacred  dual  for  wild  plurality. 
Not  marriage,  but  promiscuous,  tran- 
sient connection  is  the  order  of  animal 
nature.  Such  connections  allow  of  no 
family.  But  the  family  is  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  social  well-being. 
The  office  of  thfe  family  is  to  educate 
communities  in  and  tjirough  the  exer- 
cise of  that  love  which  only  home  can 
elicit,  which  only  home  can  maintain. 
Without  the  family  there  is  no  true  so- 
ciety. Society  in  the  best  sense  is  im- 
possible where  woman  is  not,  in  social 
estimation,  co-equal  with  man,  but  holds 
an  inferior  position.  And  woman's 
position  is  always  inferior  where  the 
family,  based  on  the  nuptial  bond,  the 
marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
is  not  a  sacred  institution.  In  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  there  was  no 
society  in  this  sense,  but  only  states. 
Great  and  ix)werful  states,  but  no  so- 
ciety. States,  unless  nourished  by  the 
family  life,  are  transient  formations. 
The  states  of  antiquity  perished  for 
want  of  this  divine  nutriment.  Society 
is  the  safeguard  of  states,  and  the  family 
life  is  the  feeder  and  guaranty  of  society. 
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The  first  man  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
the  second  is  from  heaven.  See  how 
the  two  have  wrought  together  in  the 
field  of  this  world.  The  greater  part 
and  the  most  conspicuous  of  worldly 
doings:  the  material  and  the  form,  the 
objects,  methods  and  results  of  past  and 
present  civilization, — this  big  volume  of 
human  industry  which  tasks  the  thought 
of  the  general  mind  and  engages  the 
myriad  hands  of  labor,  which  gives  us 
our  daily  bread  and  our  social  status, — 
the  city  and  the  farm,  trade  and  manu- 
factures, ships,  railways,  telegraphs, 
the  printing  press  and  tihe  stock  market, 
steam  and  gas,  and  electricity,  politics, 
court  and  congress;  all  these  are  be- 
longings of  the  animal  man,  are  devised 
by  tiie  animal  brain  and  will,  have  their 
motive  and  end  in  animal  well-being. 
The  concern  of  the  animal  man  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  life.  But 
what  is  the  origin  of  it  all?  Analyze 
the  processes  of  history  and  you  will 
find  that  while  of  civilization  the  ani- 
mal man  has  furnished  the  topics  and 
detail,  the  spiritual  man  is  behind  it,  and 
that  to  him  its  original  impulse  must  be 
referred.  History,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  begin  until  the  spiritual  man 
appears  on  the  stage.  The  period  em- 
braced in  the  annals  of  humanity  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  ages  during  which  the 
human  animal,  as  witnessed  by  geology, 
has  existed  on  ,the  earth.  Of  those 
dumb  ages  lived  by  troglodite  and  la- 
custrian  in  caves  and  on  rafts  there  is  no 
history;  nothing  is  known  of  human  life 
in  them  but  what  may  be  inferred  from 
the  rude  implements  with  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  maintained 
when  existence  meant  so  little.  At  what 
period  the  spiritual  man  supervened  up- 
on the  animal,  when,  precisely,  with  the 
advent  of  spirit,  a  distinctively  human 
world  began  to  be,  history  does  not  say. 
This  only  we  learn  from  the  distant  past, 
that  the  earliest  traces  of  that  truly  hu- 
man world  are  emblems  of  religion,  as 
the  earlier  traces  of  the  animal  are  im- 
plements of  strife. 

From  the  animal  man  proceed  those 
enterprises  of  secular  ambition,  notably 
those  military  adventures  and  wars  of 
conquest  which  figure  so  largely  in  story 
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and  song.  But  the  influence  of  these 
on  the  life  of  society  is  transient,  and 
unless  reinforced  by  spiritual  life,  and 
nourished  by  spiritual  ideas,  is  sure  to 
die  out,  presenting  in  the  record  of  their 
action  no  proof  of  permanent  gain  to 
humanity.  Spiritual  conquests  are  less 
bruited  and  less  demonstrative;  they 
make  but  little  show  on  the  page  of 
history,  but  they  leave  an  impress  and 
exert  an  influence  which  no  length  of 
time  can  efface.  Before  the  Christian 
era  Julius  Caesar,  the  highest  type  of 
the  animal  man,  with  no  motive  but 
military  ambition,  invaded  Britain.  He 
and  his  successors,  after  fierce  and  de- 
structive battles,  subdued  the  natives, 
and  established  the  Roman  sway  over 
half  the  island.  But  the  power  of  Rome 
declined,  the  Roman  empire  fell  asunder, 
the  legions  were  recalled,  and  soon  every 
vestige,  if  not  of  Roman  possession,  of 
Roman  influence,  disappeared  in  the 
tide  of  a  new  barbarism  which  over- 
flowed the  land.  Six  hundred  years 
later  the  spiritual  man  in  the  person  of 
Austin,  commissioned  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  appeared  in  the  same  scenes  and 
achieved  a  conquest  whose  influence  en- 
dures to  this  day.  The  land  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  the  gospel;  the  old 
idols  were  overthrown,  the  cruel  rites  of 
heathendom  were  abolished,  and  a  new 
and  progressive  civilization  established 
in  the  land.  The  unspiritual  historian 
is  struck  with  the  contrast.  "  The  con- 
quest of  Britain,^'  says  Gibbon,  "reflects 
less  credit  on  the  name  of  Caesar  than 
on  that  of  Gregory.  Instead  of  six 
legions  he  conquered  with  forty  monks." 
Turn  from  Old  England  to  the  New, 
and  we  have  another  memorable  instance 
of  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  in  hu- 
man history.  New  England,  in  its  ori- 
gin and  planting,  was  the  offspring  of 
Sie  spirit.  It  was  the  product  of  reli- 
gion, started  and  conducted  largely, 
mainly,  by  Christian  men,  voluntary  ex- 
iles for  conscience'  sake.  They  came 
with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  with 
prayer  on  their  lips  and  the  vision  of  a 
true  church  "not  having  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing,"  in  their  hearts. 
New  England  pwes  its  existence  to  the 
force  of  the  Puritan  conscience  revolt- 
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I   ing  against  the  oppressions  and  alleged 
F   corruptions  of  the  Anglican  church  as  it 
I    shaped  itself  under  Tudor  and  Stuart. 
J    Had  there   been   no   Puritanism   there 
I    would  have  been  no  New  England,  but 
I    only,  it  may  be,  an  extended  Virginia, 
|^iji<4tled  in  a  different   spirit   and   with 
J      quite  other  aims.     We  all  know  what 
Now  England  has  bQen  to  this  continent, 
the  agency  New  England  has  had  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  material,  as 
well  as  political,  welfare  of  these  states. 
So  prolific  of  good  has  been  the  seed 
I         which  the  spirit  committed  to  the  bosom 
/  of  this  sterile  soil,  prolific  even  of  tem- 

poral increase. 

This  is  not  a  solitar}'  case  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  temj)oral  to  the  spirit- 
ual. In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  mis- 
sionary enterprise  has  been  the  pioneer 
of  commercial  and  industrial  civiliza- 
tion, it  has  been  a  discoverer  in  the  line 
of  ethnology,  it  has  mastered  the  tongues 
of  strange  peoples,  thus  enriching  secu- 
«^  lar  learning  in  its  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
sacred  truth.  Great  and  flourishing 
cities  had  their  origin  in  missionary  sta- 
tions ;  the  mediaeval  crusades,  which  gave 
such  impulse  to  the  intellectual  revival 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  their 
origin  in  religious  enthusiasm.  Every- 
where the  spirit  has  led  the  human- ani- 
mal from  conquest  to  conquest,  has 
brought  him  out  of  darkness  and  bond- 
age into  liberty  and  light,  has  gathered 
him  in  friendly  folds,  has  sacramented 
his  social  relations,  intempled  his  earthly 
life,  and  made  it  illustrious  with  letters 
and  arts;  has  shown  him  a  divine  origin 
and  given  an  hereafter  to  his  hope. 

"First  that  which  is  natural,"  says  the 
apostle,  "and  then  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual." The  animal  man,  whether  as  some 
suppose  developed  from  the  lower  kinds, 
or  whether  an  original  and  distinct  crea- 
tion, existed  for  unknown  ages  before 
the  spiritual  appeared  as  an  active  power 
on  the  earth; — ages  of  which  no  record 
survives,  for  not  till  the  spiritual  ap- 
peared was  there  any  motive  or  scope 
for  history.  But  the  spiritual  once 
united  to  the  animal  has  never  been 
wanting  to  the  world  of  mankind,  and 
will  exercise  more  and  more  a  controll- 
ing   influence    on    its    destinies.     Not 
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necessarily  and  always  in  the  way  of 
antagonism,  or  occasional,  over-ruling 
impulse  from  without,  but  by  union  and 
interfusion  of  the  animal  with  the  spirit- 
ual in  human  life.  It  was  said  of 
Luther,  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  that 
he  was  an  "  absolute  man,"  one  in  whom 
spirit  and  flesh  were  not  divided..  The 
perfection  of  the  individual  man  con- 
sists in  the  "perfect  equipoise  of  the 
animal  and  the  spiritual.  The  excess  of 
either  is  a  tendency  io  something  inhu- 
man. The  excess  of  the  animal  makes 
man  a  brute.  The  excess  of  the  spirit- 
ual makes  him  a  ghost:  precisely  what 
a  sect  of  early  Christians  imagined  Christ 
to  be:  what  many  of  them  aimed  to  be- 
come: what  the  elder  painters  loved  to 
represent.  The  perfect  balance  of  ani- 
mal and  spiritual  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
life,  but  culture  tends  to  promote  it. 
Christianity  found  the  flesh  predomi- 
nent  and  threw  its  weight  into  the  op- 
posite scale.  Christianity  symbolizes 
in  its  doctrine  of  incarnation,  and  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  flessh  witJi  the  spirit.  Shall 
not  advancing  culture  marry  them  in 
fact  ?  The  twofold  culture  which  ever- 
more proceeds — the  religious,  unfolding 
the  spirit  and  leading  it  forth  into  active 
life,  the  secular,  in  its  striving  after  out- 
ward perf ection-^refining  the  flesh  into 
the  similitude  and  expression  of  spirit. 
These  two,  like  the  beams  of  a  double 
star,  imite  in  one  illumination. 

Spirit  is  Lord,  and  must  finally  in- 
herit the  earth.  All  earth's  epochs  have 
been  a  preparation  for  this  end.  There 
was  a  time  when  brute  monsters  pos- 
sessed it;  megatheria  and  deinotheria 
stalked  unchallenged;  unsightly  pachy- 
derms swarmed,  fearful  to  think  of,  long 
since  extinct.  Then  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
man;  the  brute  creation  shrunk  back, 
species  lapsed,  when  this  new  creature 
appeared.  And  through  all  the  succes- 
sion of  the  races  of  men  the  animal  man 
grew  less  and  less  brutal,  more  human. 
The  indistinct  gurglings  and  stammer- 
ings of  tongue  and  throat  struggled  into 
articulate  speech.  More  and  more  the 
jaw  receded  and  the  forehead  advanced. 
The  brain  expanded,  it  lifted  the  skull 
to   a   temple-dome   of  thought     Spirit 
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came,  the  eye  was  lighted  from  within,  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  was  heard  walk- 
ing in  the  garden;  religion  was  bom, 
religion  grew;  it  found  prophets,  it 
found  a  Christ;  it  pointed  beyond  the 
boimds  of  sense;  it  whispered  the 
mighty  word,  Immortality, 

Still,  as  civilization  advances,  the  ani- 
mal and  spiritual  seek  each  other  until, 
in  the  final  coalescence  of  the  two,  hu- 
man nature  shall  no  longer  be  twain  but 
one,  undivided--  In  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  ideal  and  material  are  inseparably 
blended,  the  one  furnishing  the  spirit, 
the  other  the  form.  So,  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  society,  the  greatest  of 
the  works  of  time,  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  he  that  is  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
and  he  that  is  from  heaven,  shall  blend 
in  one,  the  heavenly  appropriating  the 
substance  of  the  earthly,  the  earthly 
bearing  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 


DOMINE,  QUO  VADIS? 

When  proud,  elate, 
UncoDBcioiis  of  his  Master's  coming  fate, 
Peter  declared,  "Lord,  with  thee  I  would 

die! 
"Though  all  should  be  offeuded,  yet  not  I!" 
He  little  knew  that  Jesus'  prophecy 
Time  would  fulfill  with  bitter  certainty. 

**  Ere  the  cock  crow 
Thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  Nay,  never  so! 
Words  soon  forgotten  in  more  keen  distress, 
Recalled  as  the  last  drop  of  bitterness. 
When    from    his    persecutors    Christ   had 

turned 
To  look  on  him  who  his  allegiance  spurned. 

A  look!  no  word 
Had    thus  his   soul   with  deep  contrition 

stirred. 
Nor  anger  nor  reproach  that  look  conveyed. 
The  Master  stood  there  lonely  and  betrayed. 
His  soul  illumined,  in  those  mournful  eyes 
Saw,  like  a  flash,  his  sin  without  disguise. 

In  legends  old 
This  story  of  8t.  Peter  oft  is  told. 
At  that  same  hour  each  night  he  waked 

from  sleep, 
Upon  his  knees  in  j)enitonce  to  weep. 
And  then  ho  saw  the  Christ,  with  look  of 

pain. 
Recall  him  to  his  better  self  tigain. 

No  more  untrue. 
Strength  and  courage  out  of  weakness  grew. 
Remorse  may  bring  a  fruitage  of  despair. 
Repentance  leads  men  on  to  do  and  dare 
All  things  for  God  and  right    perchance  to 

die. 
The  contrite  soul  from  guilt  to  purify. 


So  Peter  served, 
Denying  not  again,  nor  ever  swerved, — 
One  purpose  his,  the  Gospel  to  proclaim. 
The  hope,  the  joy,  that  through  his  Master 

came.  / 

Imprisonment  nor  stripes,  nor  threats  pro- 
vailed 
To  daunt  his  courage,  vainly  now  assailed. 

Tradition  saith. 
Once  only  Peter  fled  from  Rome  and  death, 
When  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  came 
The  voice  of  frenzy,  fiercer  than  the  flame, 
When  persecution  raised  its  hateful  cry, 
And  Christian  martyrs  learned  to  bravely 

die. 

The  Faithful  cried, 
"O    Peter,    why    should  st    thou  with    us 

abide? 
Thy  mission  'tis  to  serve  the  risen  Lord, 
The  story  of  his  life  to  spread  abroad. 
We  serve  him  dying,  but  'tis  thine  to  bear 
His  message  to  the  living  everywhere." 

So,  staff  in  hand, 
Peter  went  forth  to  seek  another  land. 
At  times  he  doubting  turned,  and  fixed  his 

gaze 
Where  wall  and  tower  shone  in  the  sun's 

first  rays. 
Before,  the  vast  Campagna,  faint  and  dim, 
Into  the  distance  seemed  to  beckon  him. 

Lo,  sad  and  wan. 
What  traveller  to  the  city  journeys  on? 
Again  that  mournful  face  to  Peter  turned, 
Whose  heart  again  with  love  and  sorrow 

burned. 
In  the  remembrance  of  that  broken  vow, 
Sadly  ho  cried,  "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?" 

The  Lord  replied, 
"A  second  time  must  I  be  crucified. 
To  Rome  I  go."    He  spoke,  and  from  the 

sight 
Of  Peter  vanished,  who,  thus  checked  in 

flight. 
Rose  from  the  ground,  where  knelt  he  to  adore 
His  Lord,  and  turned  towards  Rome  once 
more. 

There  to  abide. 
Preaching  the  Gospel,  till  at  last  he  died 
Upon  the  cross,  rejoicing  thus  to  bear 
Such  mortal  anguish,  nor  the  Christ  for- 
swear. 
Living  and  dying,  did  he  not  atone 
For  weakness  that  the  heart  and  will  disown? 
Charix>tte  C.  Eliot. 

FAITH,  THE  COMFORTER. 

Still  Science  bows  her  loftv  head 
In  silence  o'er  the  mystic  dead. 

Philosophy,  so  often  heard. 

Looks,  baffled,  on,  nor  speaks  a  word. 

Faith  lights  her  torch-  'tis  lier  to  bless 
And  comfort  yet  the  comfortless. 

Lee  FAiR(miLD. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 
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THE  GUILD  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEP- 
HERD. 

The  object  of  this  organization,  which 
is  of  English  origin,  is  the  holding  of 
young    people   in   spiritual    connection 
with  the  church.     Everywhere  the  cry 
is  heard,  How  can  we  retain  coir  young 
•^*Wk  in  religious  affiliation  with  the  par- 
ish ?   How  shall  they  be  prevented  from 
falling  out  of  religious  fellowship  alto- 
gether, or  from  drifting  away  just  when 
they  might  prove  helpful  in  their  own 
churches,  and  joining  another  commu- 
nity ?     And  the  answer  is,  6^  appealing 
to   tlieir  reMgious  natures^  and   in  no 
other  way.     It  will  avail  little  to  estab- 
lish Unity  Clubs,  and  Dramatic  Socie- 
ties and  Literary  Lyceums,  all  of  which 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  general  culture.     But  they 
are  poor  substitutes  for  religion.    When 
they  have  done  their  work,  such  as  it  is, 
the    religious   instincts    and    affections 
may  remain,  and  often  do  remain,  un- 
touched by  siich  agencies.     Their  ten- 
dency so  far  has  been  to  secularize  the 
church,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
beetn  most  interested  in  them  have  soon 
discovered  that  they  are  not  necessary 
•adjuucts  to  the  church,  and  may  even  be 
better  developed  outside  it  than  inside. 
The  religious  guild  is  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer these  perplexing   questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion.     When  the 
yoimg  crave  religious  culture  they  ex- 
pect to  get  that  for  which  they  long. 
To  offer  them  Browning  classes,  or  dra- 
matic societies,  or  turkey  suppers,  and 
other  cheap  attractions  when  they  seek 
religious  development,  is  like  offering 
stones  to  the  himgry.    For  literary  cult- 
ure they  go  to  the  lyceum  or  club;  for 
scientific    training   they   repair  to   the 
school,    and   for    such   gratification   of 
dramatic  taste  as  may  be  good  for  them 
they  can  go  now  and  again  to  the  thea- 
tre.   But  these  things  have  no  necessary 
connection   with   the   church,    and  the 
church  that  is  dependent  upon  them  for 
support   and  s^inpathy  is  surely  in  a 
destitute  spiritual  condition,   and  may 
well  change  its  name  and  function. 

The  people  who  regularly  frequent 
our  churches  }x>ssess  spiritual  natiu-es 
^hich    no   secular   agency  can  touch. 


What  they  want  is  not  anything  that  can 
be  had  just  as  well  or  better  outside  all 
religious  organisations,  in  books,  or 
magazines,  or  classes,  or  in  social  cir- 
cles, but  that  which"  the  church  exists  to 
supply,  viz.,  knowledge  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Scriptures  and  immor- 
tality, and  discipline  which  will  develop 
within  them  the  devotional  and  philan- 
thropic spirit.  Nothing  less  than  this 
will  suffice  for  them  and  their  families, 
and  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  one 
church  they  will  seek  it  in  another,  and 
no  one  can  blame  them. 

The  essential  function  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge,  true  ideas  and  right  princi- 
ples, and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
reverence  and  devoutness^  The  aged 
and  experienced  demand  these  for 
growth  and  defense  of  their  souls  in 
the  world,  and  the  youthful  require 
them,  more  than  anything  else,  in  their 
outfit  for  life. 

Have  our  Unitarian  churches  gener- 
ally addressed  themselves  with  any 
vigor  to  this  particular  work?  In  some 
instancies  they  have,  and  with  admirable 
results.  But  in  too  many  cases,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  religious  society  has  been 
subordinated  to  secondary  aims  and 
pursuits."  Two  bugbears  have  literally 
frightened  them  to  death-^a  dread  of 
creeds  and  forms.  The  one  has  pre- 
vented them  from  presenting  a  distinct 
body  of  religious  truths  to  the  world, 
and  the  other  has  left  them  almost  with- 
out any  adequate  aids  to  devotion. 
Hatred  of  creeds  has  develo2)ed  into  the 
veriest  cant.  It  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption that  theology  can  be  separated 
from  religion,  and  that  the  one  can  ex- 
ist without  the  other,  emotion  without 
the  ideas  which  kindle  it,  and  reverence 
without  the  knowledge  which  alone  can 
inspire  it  This  is  the  fruit  of  an  age 
of  weak  compromise  and  shallow  indif- 
ference, in  which  zeal  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  soimd  knowledge,  and  doubt  is 
commoner  than  conviction. 

The  other  bugbear  is  not  less  hurt- 
ful. It  deprecates  the  use  of  forms  in 
private  or  public  worship,  or,  at  any  rate, 
anything  but  the  baldest  forms.    A  liturgy 
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framed  on  the  understanding  that  public 
worship  should  be  inclusive  and  congre- 
gational is  discarded  for  a  form  of  service 
in  which  the  worshippers  are  spectators 
of  a  ceremony,  and-  their  devotion,  if  it 
is  to  find  any  expression  at  all,  must 
flow  through  the  necessarily  narrow  and 
not  unfrequently  thin  religious  experi- 
ence of  one  man,  and  he  a  man  of 
moods. 

And  so,  while  ministers  are  afraid  to 
declare  their  beliefs  lest  their  hearers 
should  take  them  at  their  word  and  ac- 
cept their  views  and  help  to  proclaim 
them,  and  the  churches  are  looking  for 
a  growth  of  the  devotional  spirit  from  a 
widespread  distaste  for  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  devotion,  religious  indifference 
grows  apace,  the  weekly  services  of  the 
church  are  sparsely  attended,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  worship  God  by 
annual  subscrijition,  and  in  no  other 
way,  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ap- 
peals at  once  and  directly  to  the  religi- 
ous natures  of  its  members.  It  takes 
some  things  for  granted,  and  among 
them  these:  that  the  people  who  fre- 
quent churches  have  religious  needs 
which  they  think  the  churches  can  sup- 
ply, a  desire  for  definite  religious  knowl- 
e^e  which  they  can  apprehend  them- 
selves and  disclose  to  others,  a  love  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  of  the  Scriptures 
and  worship,  which  they  would  fain 
strengthen,  and  a  willingness  to  fellow- 
ship with  like-minded  persons,  who  are 
satisfied  that  loytd  discipleship  to  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  inwardly  felt  and 
frankly  avowed,  is  the  highest  form  of 
religion. 

This  admitted,  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  form  an  organization  for  all 
these  pur j)oses  ?  My  own  experience  in 
Springfield  has  been  as  follows:  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  three  things  were 
needed  to  compass  the  object  I  had  in 
view — (1)  A  form  of  prayer  for  daily 
use  in  the  home:  (2)  An  explicit  sum- 
mary of  views  hold  by  those  who  call 
themselves  Unitarian  Christians,  and 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  alle- 
giance to  Christianity;  (8)  A  ritual  for 
regular  use  at  weekly  or  fortnightly 
meetings   of  the   Guild.     The   Manual 


of  the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
meets  all  these  needs.  It  was  neatly 
printed  and  widely  distributed  through- 
out my  parish.  The  attention  of  the 
young  was  especially  called  to  it.  They 
were  asked  to  read  it,  reflect  upon  its 
objects  and  its  obligations,  and  then  at 
a  fixed  date  the  guild  would  be  inau- 
gurated The  Manual  awakened  very 
considerable  interest,  and  many  who* 
had  long  wanted  some  such  statement 
of  faith  and  form  of  religious  culture 
heartily  fell  in  with  the  new  movement. 
One  Sunday  evening,  of  which  due  no- 
tice had  been  given,  the  service  was 
continued  as  usual  until  the  time  for  the 
sermon  was  reached,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation  forty-two  per- 
sons joined  the  guild  and  took  commun- 
ion together.  It  was  no  light  attach- 
ment or  love  of  singularity  and  pub- 
licity which  led  these  yoimg  men  and 
women  to  join  their  elders  and  openly 
consecrate  tiiemselves  to  an  unequivocal 
Christianity.  They  did  not  then,  and 
do  not  now,  profess  to  be  better  than 
others,  but  they  took  solemn  obligations 
upon  themselves  which  they  were  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  which  made 
attachment  to  a  Christibn  church  a 
closer  and  more  serious  thing  than  it 
had  been  before.  The  service  was  an 
act  of  consecration  which  will  live  in 
their  memories  and  in  their  lives. 

The  movement  has  made,  and  contin- 
ues to  make,  steady  progress,  and  is  tell- 
ing upon  the  life  of  the  church.  Our 
meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  and  are 
conducted  in  the  following  order:  A 
hymn,  scripture  reading,  prayer,  initia- 
tion of  new  members,  the  reading  of 
select  passages  of  ethical  and  religious- 
writings  drawn  from  scriptural  and  non- 
scriptural  sources  which  the  members 
choose  for  themselves,  the  consideration 
of  cases  of  deserving  need  in  the  par- 
ish and  the  apix)intment  of  visitors  and 
helpers,  the  carrying  out  of  any  other 
parish  work  in  which  the  young  people 
may  help  the  minister,  hymn  and  bene- 
diction. The  services  are  earnest  and 
helpful,  and  so  far  there  is  only  one 
opinion  about  them.  It  ought  to  be- 
said  that  the  Guild  Manual  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  one  used  by  the  Rev.  Carey 
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W.  Walters,  of  London,  the  Provost  of 
the  English  Unitarian  Guilds. 

My  object  in  forming  this  Guild  was 
personal  and  local.  Before  me  were 
young  people  who  rightly  looked  to 
their  minister  for  definite  religious  in- 
struction, and  to  the  church  for  influ- 
<?»ees  calculated  to  confirm  their  desires 
and  attachnfents.  Should  I  leave  them 
to  their  own  unaided  judgment  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  believe  ?  Again  and 
again  they  had  confessed  to  me  in  pri- 
vate the  disadvantage  at  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
views.  No:  I  would  draft  a  creed  for 
them  which  in  place  of  anything  better 
might  afford  them  anchorage.  For  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  better 
than  nothing,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  fu- 
ture, some  otiier  minister  with  clearer 
vision  and  profoimder  knowledge  might 
render  them  a  like  service,  and  reveal  to 
them  in  fairer  and  fuller  proportions  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  my  duty  was  clear,  and  I 
have  yet  to  regret  that  I  did  it.  The 
organization  has  met  a  local  want,  and 
the  proof  of  its  value  lies  in  its  useful- 
ness. An  ounce  of  experience  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  is  worth  a  poimd  of 
theory  and  conjecture. 

Brethren,  have  more  faith  in  the  re- 
ligious capacity  of  your  parishoners  and 
in  the  vital  power  of  Christianity.  The 
fear  of  being  committed  to  anything  in 
theology,  the  dread  of  ecclesiasticism, 
the  laissez  faire  policy  of  leaving  the 
young  unaided  and  undirected  in  the 
most  vital  of  all  earthly  concerns,  is 
paralyzing  the  power  of  our  churches 
and  hindering  their  prosperity.  The 
crystallizing  of  religious  belief^  which 
so  many  dread,  is  less  of  an  evil  than 
the  reduction  of  religious  conviction  to 
the  merest  intellectual  pulp  and  nebula, 
and  it  is  surely  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  ecclesiastical  zeal  than  to  fall  into 
worldliness  and  indifference.  j.  c. 


"A  new  year, 
A  new,  unsullied  year  is  ours.    Its  page 
Is  sealed;  we  know  not  what  is  folded  there; 
We  know  not  whether  life  or  death  is  writ 
Within  the  scroll;  but  'tis  enough 
To  know  the  gift  is  God's." 


ON    BUSINESS   ENTERPRISE   IN  RE- 
LIGION. 

By  Brooke  Herpord. 

(A  Paper  Read  Bkfour  the  Unitarian  Club, 

Boston.) 

I  have  always  counted  it  one  of  the 
blessings  of  my  life  that  I  was  brought 
up  to  business.  I  only  had  four  years 
of  it,  as  office-boy  and  clerk.  I  never 
went  far  enough  in  business  to  get  to 
its  emoluments,  but  I  went  far  enough  to- 
get  something  of  its  drill  and  disci- 
pline. I  was  in  it  long  enough  to  learn 
a  great  respect  for  business  ways,  and 
especially  for  business  enterprise. 

In  one  way  this  introduction  to  busi- 
ness life  and  ways  has  made  me  very 
sympathetic,  but  in  another  I  am  afraid 
it  has  made  me  very  critical.  It  ^as 
given  me  an  interest  in  all  this  busy 
city  life,  an  appreciation  of  its  sturdy 
activity,  a  sympathy  for  its  difficulties, 
that  I,  else,  could  hardly  have  felt.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  me  constantly 
dissatisfied  with  the  unbusiness-like 
slackness  with  which  much  of  our  relig- 
ious work  is  carried  on.  I  cannot  help 
comparing  the  way  in  which  men  carry 
on  their  business,  with  the  way  in  which 
the  same  people  carry  on  their  churches; 
the  enterprise  which  they  put  into  trade, 
with  the  slack  and  feeble  hold  they  take 
of  religion. 

There  are  many  applications  of  this 
subject.  For  one  thing  it  applies  to  the 
interest  men  take  in  religion  itself,  in  its 
great  convictions  and  thought,  apart 
from  their  embodiment  in  religious  insti- 
tutions. I  think  I  speak  the  feeling  of 
all  ministers,  when  I  say  that  what  we 
long  for  most  of  all,  is,  to  have  the  men 
among  our  people  stand  with  us  a  little 
more  definitely  and  heartily  in  this  great 
interest  of  religion.  We  do  not  want 
fewer  of  the  women,  but  we  want  more 
of  the  men!  I  do  not  mean  that  men 
are  entirely  indifferent  on  the  subject. 
But  still — to  see  the  contrast!  How 
many,  who,  in  all  the  doings  of  the 
worlds  have  so  keen  an  appreciation  of 
firmness  and  thoroughness,  are  in  these 
higher  elements  of  life  so  often  hesita- 
ting and  half-hearted.  People  who  in 
business  take  care  to  see  clearly  what 
they  are  at,  and  who  strike  straight  for 
the  mark  and  make  a  clean  stroke  every 
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•time — ^how  often  do  yon  find  them  not 
•only  in  the  most  misty  and  undecided 
state  about  religion,  but  content  to  re- 
main so,  shrinking  from  taking  any  de- 
-cided  step  on  the  Christian  side, — and 
in  fact,  dealing  witlr*  all  that  higher  side 
of  life  with  a  feeble  hesitation,  which  if 
any  man  showed  to  them  in  business 
they  would  cross  him  right  out  of  their 
•books. 

We  axe  all  familiar  with  this  as  it 
/shows  itself  in  our  orthodox  friends. 
Hei'e  is  your  neighbor,  for  instance,  a 
shrewd  practical  man,  who  from  Mon- 
day morning  till  Saturday  night  goes 
right  to  the  point,  and  won't  touch  a 
business  matter  that  he  does  not  square- 
ly believe  in.  But  Sunday  comes  and 
^1  this -is  changed.  He  goes  to  some 
church  where  the  whole  scheme  of  di- 
yine  and  eternal  things  is  laid  down  as 
'rigidly  as  if  they  had  a  township  plat 
of  them.  Does  he  really  take  in  all 
iihose  old  doctrines  of  total  depravity, 
and  an  angry  God,  a  ruined  world  and 
•a  yawning  hell  f  Does  he  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  absolutely  divine  all  through 
— Solomon's  song  dnd  David's  curses 
and  all?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  When 
you  get  into  a  quiet  talk  with  him  at  his 
office  or  going  down  in  the  horse  car,  he 
will  frankly  tell  you  that  there  is  a  great 
-deal  that  he  no  .more  believes  than  you 
do,  and  in  fact  you  find  that  he  thinks 
Tery  much  as  you  think.  And  yet — 
suppose  you  press  him  to  come  right 
out,  and  stand  squarely  with  you  for 
these  more  reasonable  beliefs, — why,  he 
•draws  in  directly!  "Ah, well,"  he  says, 
^*it  is  a  difficult  subject — there  are  some 
things  that  he  does  not  see  clearly;  he 
doesn't  know  that  he  is  quite  prepared 
to  commit  himself,"  and  yDu  know  very 
well  that  he  never  will  bo. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  orthodox  friends 
to  whom  this  applies,  else  there  would 
be  little  appropriateness  in  my  speak- 
ing of  it  here.  But  while  they  are  hesi- 
tating in  avowing  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, what  ire  want,  is,  a  little  clearer 
grasp  of  what  we  do  believe,  and  a  little 
more  enterprise  in  working  for  it.  With 
too  many  on  the  liberal  side,  liberalism  is 
only  a  sort  of  vague  impression;  and 
when  it  is  only  this,  it  is  very  apt  to 


drift  into  a  vague  impression  that  every- 
thing is  uncertain,  and  that  there  is  not 
anything  sure  enough  to  believe  in  or 
work  for  very  earnestly.  But  that  is  not 
so  really.  The  main  lines  of  religious 
truth  are  not  doubtful.  God,  duty,  im- 
mortality, and  Christ  as  the  greatest 
teacher  of  these  great  verities,  these  are 
not  really  doubtful.  Thesfe  things  have 
been  questioned,  and  investigated  in  the 
present  day  as  never  before,  and  they 
have  stood  the  test,  and  those  who  watch 
the  drift  of  the  higher  thought  of  science 
and  philosophy  Imow  that  these  things 
stand  to-day,  realities  and  certainties, 
more  than  ever  before.  There  wants  a 
clearer  hold  of  these  things;  with  many 
there  wants  'enough  of  thought  and 
study  of  them  to  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  clear  hold;  we  want  a  firmer, 
more  open  standing  for  them,  a  franker 
stepping  forward  in  the  line  in  which 
these  things  ask  our  worship  and  -work. 
That  is  where  we  ministers  feel  the 
pineh.  We  have  in  our  churches  many 
of  the  strongest,  truest-hearted  business 
men  of  the  community.  They  are  the 
men,  who,  if  they  join  a  corporation, 
send  its  shares  right  up.  They  are  the 
men,  who,  if  they  take  hold  in  an  insti- 
tution, mean  to  make  it  go,  and  do  make 
it  go.  They  are  the  men,  who,  if  they 
belong  to  a  party,  can  quietly  join  hands 
with  other  strong  men  of  the  same  sort, 
and  put  right  through  whatever  they  make 
up  their  minds  about.  They  go  quietly 
to  them,  and  say,  "See,  here;  we  must 
do  this  thing" — and  they  do  it!  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  this 
sort  of  men  in  our  (Churches,  than  there 
are  in  almost  any  others.  Why—  if  they 
would  stand  with  us  for  religion,  as  they 
do  in  business  and  public  life  and  other 
things  out  in  the  world,  there  is  nothing 
we  could  not  do.  But  there  is  where 
the  trouble  comes  in.  Of  these  very  same 
men,  there  are  so  few  who  will  stand 
squarely  with  us  on  the  religious  side 
of  our  work  and  take  hold  with  us  as  if 
they  really  meant  it! 

I  fancy  some  may  be  inclined  to  say 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  such 
people  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  bo- 
cause,  though  they  may  hold  back  from 
standing  openly  with  us  on  the  religious 
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side  of  our  work,  they  are  ready  to  stand 
with  TIB  and  do  their  part  for  our 
churches  and  our  ehurch-work  as  insti- 
tutions. But  I  am  afraid  that  plea  will 
hardly  bear  looking  into! 

Why,  it  is  exactly  because  our  men  so 
largely  hold  off  from  standing  squarely 
ioY  our  religious  work,  that  our  churches 
are  what  they  are  to-day,  and  do  what 
they  do!  Handsome  churches?  Yes! 
Luxurions?  Yes!  But  what  do  they 
do  in  the  midst  of  these  great  cities  and 
dense  populations  ?  What  do  they  do, 
in  the  presence  of  these  grave  problems 
which  are  rising  into  even  more  pressing 
prominence  in  the  separation  of  classes, 
and  the  growth  of  pauperism  and  ci-ime  ? 
I  suppose  my  own  church  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple. We  are  open  regularly  once  a  Sun- 
day for  worship — <tt^^■cc,  just  now; — and, 
during  the  week  two  or  three  sets  of 
ladies  meet  to  find  sewing  for  a  number 
of  x>oor  women,  and  garments  for  little 
children,  and  to  help  in  the  sorest 
need  of  poor  homes,  and,  one  of  the 
very  best  things,  to  send  the  literature 
of  our  common-sense  religion  to  people 
aU  over  the  country,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  to  our  postoffice  mission 
for  it.  Many  churches  you  will  find, 
doing  about  this  same  sort  of  thing,  and 
also  having  parties,  and  sociables,  and 
theatricals,  and  all  kinds  of  good  times, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  ladies  find  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of 
running  the  church  by  the  profit  of 
such  things.  Think  of  it!  Churches  of 
Jesus  Christ  descending  to  be  the  cater- 
ers for  social  amusement — going  in  for 
amateur  dramatics  and  turning  an  hon- 
est penny  by  oyster  suppers  and  straw- 
berry festivals!  And  then,  God  forgive 
UH,  this  is  called  "Church  activity!" 
Why,  in  presence  of  the  sin  and  evil 
and  sujierstition  that  are  still  on  every 
side  around  us,  it  were  truer  to  call  it 
baby  play !     We  sing 

**  Onward  Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  a^  to  war." 

Would  it  not  be  truer  to  call  it  mark- 
ing time  and  goose-step  ? 

And  why  is  this?  Is  it  your  fault, 
you  ask;  and  perhaps  you  feel  it  a  little 
hard  to  be  reproached  for  a  state  of 


things  which  most  men  dislike  as  much 
as  I  do.  But  then  would  it  ever  have 
been  so,  if  yOu  men  had  taken  hold  of 
the  church  like  business  men,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  thing  and  mean  to  make  it 
go?  No!  You  pay  your  pew-tax  and 
then  expect  to  have  done  with  it;  and  if 
the  women  ask  you  for  more,  you  begin 
to  say,  "  Come,  this  thing  is  getting  too 
expensive!"  and  so  the  women  have 
first  to  devise  the  ways  of  doing  such 
little  Christian  works  as  they  can  do, 
and  then  have  to  de\ise  the  means  of 
paying  for  them!  Do  I  blame  them 
that  our  churches  are  what  they  ar6? 
Not  I!  My  wonder  is  that  the  churches 
are  still  so  good  For  they  are  good. 
Take  them  with  all  their  imperfections, 
the  churches  are  still  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions in  society  to-day!  They  do  rep- 
resent Christ,  partially  at  least.  They  rep- 
resent him  in  his  "  going  about  doing 
good  ;"-they  represent  him  in  his  drawing 
Qie  little  children  to  him ;  they  represent 
him  in  many  of  the  details  of  his  minis- 
try. But  they  want  also  to  represent 
him  in  the  great,  strong  purpose  of  his 
life,^the  pr9claiming  the  true  religion 
to  mankind,  and  helping  by  it  to  change 
the  world  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Our  churches  might  do  this.  They  have 
all  the  vantage  ground  for  doing  it  It 
is  only  inan-poicer  that  they  want.  Al- 
ready in  any  dozen  of  our  chief  New 
England  cities,  our  Unitarian  churches 
include  the  body  of  strongest  staunchest 
men  in  all  the  city.  But,  in  what  church 
do  these  strong  men  ever  assemble  to- 
gether to  consider  squarely  hoiv  can  ice 
make  onr  church  do  better  the  real  ivork 
of  a  church  of  Christ  in  the  world  f  It 
simply  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  to 
look  at  it  that  way.  They  go  on,  year 
after  year,  much  in  the  old  way.  They 
beautify  the  church,  or  get  a  new  organ, 
or  have  a  course  of  lectures,  or  anything 
that  the  minister  likes  to  push.  But  if 
the  church  is  pretty  well  filled,  and  pay- 
ing its  way,  they  do  not  see  why  he 
wants  to  fuss  about  anything  more,  and 
wish  that  he  would  be  contented  with 
having  things  go  comfortably  and  well. 
Ah!  but  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
good  for  more  than  this  ? 

(To  fje  Concluded  in  our  next  Numbers 
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REV.   STOPFORD  A.   BROOKE,   M.  A. 

In  liis  last  book,  "Men,  Places  and 
Things,"  whioli  has  just  reached  the 
public.  Prof.  Wm.  Matthews,  LL.  D., 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  of  London,  and  his  work: 

At  the  southwest  comer  of  Oxford 
and  Bloomsbury  streets,  almost  on  the 
edge  of  St.  Giles,  stands  a  freshly 
painted  chapel,  destitute  without  and 
within  of  architectural  beauty,  which 
one  would  take  to  be  a  Methodist  or 
other  non-conformist  place  of  worship, 
— which  last  it  indeed  is,  but  not  of  any 
recognized  dissenting  "denomination." 
It  is  here  that  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
M.  A.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  in  London,  has  been  listened 
to  with  unflagging  interest  for  the  last 
eleven  years  by  a  select  and  aristocratic, 
if  not  a  very  large,  congregation.  Of 
all  the  ipreachers  whom  we  heard  in 
London  during  the  winter  of  1882-3, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  he, 
with  Canons  Liddon  and  Farrar,  best 
stood  the  test  of  frequent  hearings.  As 
he  stands  in  his  Geneva  gown  (for 
which  he  exchanged  the  surplice  before 
going  into  the  pulpit)  and  announces 
his  text,  you  feel  that  here  is  a  man  who 
must  do  honor  to  his  calling,  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  who  has  pon- 
dered all  the  great  theological  problems 
of  the  day,  and  attained  to  his  present 
beliefs,  not  through  heredity,  but 
through  many  and  perhaps  fierce  men- 
tal struggles.  You  feel,  too,  that  he  is 
one  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  will  not  hesitate  to  apeak  his 
deepest  and  boldest  thought,  whatever 
may  be  its  reception.  There  are  few 
preachers  in  England  who  have  a  more 
commanding  presence,  a  greater  degree 
of  blended  dignity  and  attractiveness  or 
of  personal  magnetism  than  Mr.  Brooke; 
few  with  so  massive  a  head,  eyes  so 
earnest,  and  an  expression  so  benignant 
and  winning. 

To  analyze  the  effects  Mr.  Brooke 
produces,  and  explain  their  causes,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Whether  it  is  the 
force  and  originality  of  his  thoughts, 
the  nobleness  and  spirituality  of  his 
sentiments,  the  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions, the  aptness,  vividness  and  inci- 


siveness  of  his  language,  or  the  extra- 
ordinary earnestness  of  his  manner,  or 
all  these  together,  that  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearer,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  In 
the  impression  produced  by  a  sermon 
much  is  due  to  delivery,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
has  a  unique  kind  of  oratory  which  de- 
fies all  attempt  to  describe^  it.  His  elo- 
quence has  no  pyrotechnics,  but  con- 
sists in  the  earnest  enunciation  of  preg- 
nant truths,  in  the  impassioned  enforce- 
ment of  sentiments  that  quicken  the 
intellect  and  touch  the  heart.  He  seems 
to  preach,  not  with  deliberate  effort,  but 
because,  like  the  prophet,  he  has  "a 
word  in  the  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  his  bones,  so  that  he  is  weary  of 
forbearing  and  cannot  stay."  As  he 
gradually  warms  with  his  subject  till  it 
has  engrossed  his  whole  heart  and  soul, 
all  your  faculties  are  on  the  alert,  and 
you  are  impatient  of  a  cough  that  shall 
cause  you  to  lose  one  of  his  glowing 
periods.  At  one  moment  you  are  roused 
to  enthusiasm,  by  some  noble  thought 
couched  in  noble  language;  at  another 
you  are  melted  to  tenderness  by  some 
masterpiece  of  pathos;  again  you  are 
fascinated  by  a  glowing  portraiture  of 
some  prophet  or  apostle  of  righteous- 
ness; and  then  you  are  wondering 
whether  that  indignant  denouncer  of 
the  sensualist  or  the  hypocrite,  whose 
sarcasm  is  so  scathing,  can  be  the  same 
man  who,  a  few  moments  before,  in- 
sisted that  God  would  never  rest  until 
the  entire  human  race  should  have 
foimd  rest  in  Christ.  When  the  dis- 
course has  closed,  you  feel  yourself 
flooded  and  surcharged  with  spiritual 
life.  Above  all,  you  find  yourself  loath- 
ing and  abhorring  all  selfishness  and 
meanness,  and  resolved,  God  helping 
you,  to  trample  all  your  spiritual  foes 
under  your  feet. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  not  a  preacher  for  the 
masses  of  men.  He  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  in  IVIr.  Spurgeon's  pulpit, 
even  were  his  convictions  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Tabernacle  preacher,  as 
Mr.  Spurgeon  would  be  in  his;  but  his 
sermons  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
peculiar,  thoughtful  class  to  which  he 
ministers,  among  whom,  in  the  gallery, 
modestly  sits  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
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Martineau  Pycroft,  who,  in  his  "Twenty 
Years  in  the  Church,"  tells  of  a  country 
clergyman  in  England  who,  being  asked 
whether  he  studied  the  Fathers,  replied: 
*'No,  the  fathers  are  generally  at  work 
in  the  fields;  but  I  always  study  the 
mothers,^^     Mr.    Brooke   shows  by   his 
preaching  that    he   has   studied  both. 
""^^x&C"  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  literary  charm 
of  his  sermons  which  attracts  many  to 
hear  them.     Less  aphoristic  than  F.  W. 
Hobertson's,  they  abound,  like  his,  in 
sentences  that  linger  long  in  the  read- 
er's mind;  and,  like  his  also,  their  chief 
value  lies  in  their  substance  rather  than 
in  their  form,  and  especially  in  their 
thought  -  provoking   qualities    and    the 
stimulus  they  give  to  feeble  and  halting 
wills. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  bc)rn  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1832.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1850,  where 
he  won  honors  as  well  as  several  prizes 
for  poetic  composition,  and  took  his 
B.  A.  in  1855.  During  his  coUege 
course  he  wrote  for  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine^  contributing,  just  as  he 
attained  to  his  majority,  the  following 
spirited  sonnet,  which  shows  that  the 
youth  was  father  of  the  man: 

"A  lay  of  freedom!  O,  ye  slaves  that  now 
Cramp  the  broad  mind  to  fashion,  form, 
and  rite! 
Sweep  an  unfettered  hand  across  your  brow; 

Rise  like  a  falcon  to  the  living  light; 
Free  the  undying   thought  from  licensed 

lies, 
Till,  like  a  river  bursting  from  its  ice, 

And  whirling  error  to  its  native  night, 
Brimming  -^Ath  freodonL,  through  a  golden 
•  land. 

It  rolls,  loud,  bright,  and  broad,  impetu- 
ously grand!" 

During  the  year  1864^05  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Ber- 
lin, during  which  time  he  wrote  the 
"Life  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,"— the 
most  charming  piece  of  biography  pub- 
lished since  Dean  Stanley's  "Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold."  Next  he  ministered  for 
ten  years  at  York  Street  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, where  the  service  was  at  first 
thinly  attended,  but  soon  drew  crowds 
of  intellectual  and  deeply  interested 
hearers.  In  1876  he  began  preaching 
at  his  present  place  of  worship,  the 
lease  of  which  was  presented  to  him  by 


some  friends.  The  advantage  of  his 
present  position  is  its  perfect  independ- 
ence, since  no  one  can  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  supi)osed  heresy.  Mr.  Brooke 
is  said  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  art  He 
has  written  a  primer  of  English  Litera- 
ture, which  is  a  marvel  of  condensation, 
and  full  of  delicately  discriminative 
criticism.  He  has  also  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  sermons.  At  times  he 
gives  lectures  in  his  chapel,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  may  be  foimd  in  his 
"Theology  of  the  British  Poets,"  a  work 
in  two  volumes. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Brooke,  as  we 
have  said,  is  highly  intellectual.  The 
broad,  expansive  forehead,  which  the 
masses  of  iron-gray  hair  do  not  conceal, 
is  one  that  would  delight  a  phrenolo- 
gist With  the  exception  of  side-whisr 
kers,  he  is  bevdless.  His  voice,  which 
is  at  times  tremulous  with  emotion,  is 
musical,  and  his  gestures  are  few,  but 
appropriate  and  significant  With  all 
his  love  for  his  calling,  he  has  never 
sunk  the  man  in  the  parson;  and  while 
he  properly  respects  the  "linen  decen- 
cies" of  life,  he  would  not  think  it  a  sin 
to  be  seen  without  a  white  cravat  The 
pith  of  his  preaching  is  that  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  this  world,  not  to 
pursue  their  own  pleasure,  but  to  do 
God's  will,  to  love,  work,  and  sufPer  for 
others,  even  as  Christ  suffered,  worked 
and  loved.  He  believes  that  revelation 
is  not  completed,  but  continuous,  and 
full  of  life  fitted  for  its  age. 

Mr.  Brooke  has  recently  severed  his 
connection  with  the  English  Church. 
Some  years  ago  he  avowed  himself  to 
be,  after  much  painful  thinking,  out  of 
harmony  with  h^  creed,  especiSly  with 
that  which  he  rightly  deemed  the  cen- 
tral belief  of  that  creed, — the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation.  There  is  little,  how- 
ever, in  his  preaching,  to  remind  one  of 
this  change  of  opinion. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  foolish  talk 
in  these  days  about  the  decline  of  the 
pulpit;  and  Mr.  MahafFy,  in  his  essay 
on  the  "Decay  of  Preaching,"  assumes 
the  supposed  fact,  and  investigates, 
with  much  acuteness,  its  causes,  without 
for  a  moment  questioning  whether  it  be 
a  fact     Such  discourses  as  those  of  Mr. 
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Brooke  tend  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
assumption.  A  strong  proof  of  their 
power  is  the  statement  we  have  heard, 
that  clergymen  of  the  English  Church 
have  cautioned  persons  against  their 
brilliancy  and  fascination.  No  doubt 
some  of  his  former  Angelican  brethren, 
feeling  that  his  perfervidwm  ingenmm, 
his  literary  power,  and  even  his  spiritu- 
ality itself,  only  render  his  heresies  the 
more  dangerous.  But  we  are  confident 
that  if  the  pulpits  of  England  were 
filled  with  such  preachers,  it  could  no 
longer  be  said,  as.  it  has  been  said,  that 
even  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  steal- 
ing a  couple  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  too 
often  stirs  deeper  emotion,  both  in 
speaker  and  hearer,  than  the  most 
momentous  realities  connected  with  the 
ftiture  and  unseen  world. 


A  SON'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

X.    Concerning  Ministers  in  a  Lay- 
Capacity. 

How  is  it,  my  dear  father,  that  min- 
isters when  they  ate  out  of  work,  make 
such  dreadfully  poor  laymen  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  this  applies  particularly  to 
you,  or  ever  ¥dll  do,  but  I  have  been 
very  much  struck  with  it  in  several  in- 
stances lately,  and  though  you  are  now 
by  no  means  "  out  of  work,"  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  happen,  so  that  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  hear  "  instruc- 
tion's warning  voice  "  in  time. 

Now,  there  is  young  Buggies,  who 
resigned  at  Exmouth,  O.,  last  spring, 
and  has  been  at  home  ever  since  at  his 
father's,  waiting  for  a  "call."  He  went 
from  our  town,  and  everybody  was  very 
pleased  that  ohe  of  the  old  Governor 
Buggies  stock  should  be  a  clergyman, 
and  he  did  so  well  at  college  that  it 
was  thought  he  would  make  some  mark 
in  the  pulpit.  But  perhaps  he  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  west, — anyhow, 
after  four  years  at  Exmouth,  either  the 
people  did  not  want  him  or  he  'did  not 
want  them,  and  so  he  came  home.  I 
met  him  soon  after,  and  being  very 
short  of  teachers  in  our  Sunday-school 
(you  know  they  made  me  superinten- 
dent last  annual  meeting)  I  told  him 
how  glad  I  was  that  he  was  going  to  be 
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at  home  awhile,  and  that  I  hoped  when 
he  was  not  away,  preaching,  he  would 
come  into  the  school  and  lend  a  hand. 
I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that 
he  didn't  seem  very  cordial  about  it, 
but  as  he  had  begun  our  conversation 
by  telling  me  that  he  was  "very  anxious 
to  find  something  to  do,"  I  never  doubted 
that  he  would  come.  But  he  ha$  never 
been  there  a  single  Sunday !  It  has  not 
been  that  he  has  been  off  preaching;  you 
see  our  town  is  quite  a  way  from  Bos- 
ton, and  I  don't  think  he  has  been  away 
more  than  half  a  dozen  Sundays  in  the 
six  months.  But  when  he  has  been  at 
home  he  has  seemed  just  to  loaf  around. 
He  hasn't  even  come  to  church  above 
half  the  time,  and  then  mostly  late;  and, 
altogether,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
him  the  last  time  we  met,  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  mercy  he  was  a  minister,  for 
that  certainly  he  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
woidd  be  much  of  a  success  as  a  layman! 
You  see  we  were  boys  together,  so  I  did 
not  mind  riling  him  up  a  little,  and  in- , 
deed  I  did  feel  vexed  to  think  how  little 
idea  he  seemed  to  have  of  helping  except 
in  some  regular  charge.  I  don't  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  ^  man  had 
some  real  drawing  to  the  work  of  a 
minister,  he  would  want  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  at  it,  for  himself,  even  when 
not  formally  engaged  for  it  by  a  parish. 
But  it  seems  not;  for  the  last  time  I 
stayed  in  Boston  for  the  Sunday-school 
convention,  I  askM  one  of  my  fellow 
superintendents  about  it,  and  he  said 
that  there  were  at  least  eight  or  ten 
ministers  around  there  all  the  time, 
waiting  for  calls,  and  he  never  heard  of 
one  of  them  coming  to  any  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools to  help,  not  even  at  the 
Mission  Chapels,  where  a  casual  helper 
is  always  so  welcome;  nor  did  he  know 
of  any  of  them  doing  any  missionary 
work,  though  there  must  always  be 
plenty  to  do  in  the  city. 

I  am  told  they  are  worst  at  the  min- 
isters' meetings.  Of  course  I  can't  speak 
about  that  from  any  experience  of  my 
own,  for  I  am  always  busy  at  the  office 
when  they  get  together;  and  moreover, 
if  I  was  not,  they  would  not  let  me  in — 
being  only  a  layman.  But  only  a  few 
Mondays  ago,  I  met  Cousin  Tom,  just 
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as  he  was  coming  out  of  their  meeting, 
and  I  took  him  in  to  Young's  with  me 
to  limch,  for  there  was  a  kind  of  hungry 
look  about  his  eyes.  But  he  said  it 
wasn't  that  he  was  hungry,  but  only  blue 
and  out  of  .heart  about  things.  Said 
he:  "I've  been  having  a  little  discour- 
agement down  there  at  Grumbleton 
Centre,  and  I  thought '  I'd  come  in  to 
the  Monday  meeting  and  see  some  of 
the  fellows  and  get  braced  up  a  bit;  and 
then,  do  you  know,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  ministers  without  parishes  had  come 
together,  and  the  way  they  talked  about 
the  ministry  and  the  chilrches  and  the 
people  was  enough  to  turn  a  fellow 
sick."  And  he  declared  that  he  thought 
he  would  never  come  again. 

The  funny  thing  is,  that  these  very 
same  men  know  so  well  what  laymen 
ought  to  be!  I  have  been  at  confer- 
ences and  heard  them  discoursing  about 
how  men  should  attend  church;  how 
punctual  they  should  be;  how  they 
.  ^ .  should  encourage  their  ministers,  and 
be  always  ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  (that 
is  one  of  their  favorite  words) ;  and  then, 
when  they  have  a  chance  of  being  living 
object  lessons  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  they  mostly  do  not  seem  to  do 
a  thing. 

I  know  they  are  not  all  that  way.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  with  the  older  min- 
isters, who  have  done  their  work  right 
along,  and  come  out  in  the  superannua- 
tion list  First-class  saints,  some  of 
these  are,  no  other  word  for  it,  and 
always  ready  to  do  anything  they  can, 
anywhere.  There  are  several  of  these 
who  come  into  our  office  now  and  then 
for  a  chat  with  our  senior  partner,  and 
when  I  compare^  them  vrith  the  average 
retired  millionaire,  I  declare,  father,  it 
makes  me  wish  sometimes  that  I  had 
followed  your  advice  and  gone  to  the 
Divinity  School! 

That's  the  sort  of  layman  that  I  want 
you  to  be,  father,  if  ever  you  come  to 
that.  And  I  think  you  will  be,  because 
yon  do  seem  to  love  the  work  for  its 
own  sake,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  you 
were  out  of  a  berth  to-morrow — excuse 
a  business  man's  rough  way  of  putting 
it — ^you  would  be  going  down  every 
spare  hour  to  the  Back  Bay  and  trying 


to  do  some  good  among  the  poor  lost, 
sinners  there.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see 
whatever  a  man  wants  to  be  a  minister 
for,  except  for  the  work's  sake,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  little  enough  profit  in  it 
Why,  some  of  those  country  ministers 
who  com©  to  your  house — nice,  edu- 
cated fellows,  too — only  get  about  as- 
much  as  our  junior  clerks, — and  often 
don't  get  that  till  after  date.  As  for 
you  A.  1.  parsons,  I  know  you  are  better 
off;  and  yet  what  is  the  very  most  that 
any  one  of  you  has,  compared  with  what 
a  man  of  the  same  ability  and  success 
would  make  in  business?  Yet  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  any  of  them  grumble, 
except  here  and  there  one  who  cannot 
get  any  parish  at  all;  and  somehow  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  so  inclined 
to  grumble,  if,  when  for  a  while  the^ 
cannot  be  ministers,  they  would  try  to 
be  rather  more  the  sort  of  laymen  that 
they  are  always  preaching  to  us  to  be. 
Your  affectionate  son, 

"_Ca" 


UNITARIANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

A  Paper,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderl.and. 

[Read  Beforr  the  Michigan  Unitarian  Con- 
KKKENCE,  December  7. 1887. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  upon  the  Christian 
Element  in  Unitarianism.  This  would 
seem  to  assume  that  there  is  an  Element 
in  Unitarianism  that  is  not  Christian. 
Perhaps  there  is.  That  will  depend, 
doubtless,  ui)on  what  we  understand 
Unitarianism  to  be,  and  what  we  under- 
stand Christianity  to  be.  For  myself, 
as  I  understand  the  two,  Unitarianism 
is  simply  Christianity  in  one  of  its  freest 
and  most  rational  forms  of  development. 

My  thought  of  religion  is,  that  it  is 
all  and  eveiywhere  at  heart  one,  that 
it  everywhere  among  men  springs 
out  of,  and  is  the  expression  of,  a  uni- 
versal religious  instinct, — that  human 
nature  has  a  religious  side  as  much  as  it 
has  an  intellectual  side,  or  a  social  side, — 
that  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  feel  de- 
pendence upon  and  reverence  toward 
the  Powers  or  a  Power  above  him  as  it 
is  to  think  or  hope  or  speak.  If,  then, 
religion  be  thus  something  natural  to  all 
men,  what  ought  we  to  expect  to  happen  ? 
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Just  what  we  see,  viz.,  that  it  exists  in 
all  stages  of  perfection  and  imperfec- 
tion^ in  the  world ;  that  among  this  peo- 
ple religion  is  more  developed  and 
among  that  people  less,  just  as  art  and 
law  and  literature  are ;  that,  as  a  rule  it 
tends  to  rise  higher  in  expression  as 
civilization  advances,  but  that  one  peo- 
ple may  have  a  natural  religious  genius 
And  another  be  destitute  of  any  such 
special  genius,  just  as  one  people  may 
have  and  another  may  not  have  a  speciEil 
genius  for  art  or  law  or  government. 

On  the  whole,  however,  religion  seems 
from  the  beginning,  to  have  been  rising 
in  the  world,  just  as  on  the  whole  art 
and  law  and  social  life  and  civilization 
have  been  rising.  And  religion's  rise  has 
been  irregular,  just  as  all  other  progress 
has  been-  Among  one  people  its  de- 
velopment has  been  especially  on  the 
ethical  side,  as  in  Confucianism  ;  among 
4mother  on  the/  humanitarian  side,  as  in 
Buddhism ;  among  another  on  the  side 
of  an  unquestioning  and  fanatical  obe- 
dience to  the  supposed  will  of  God,  as 
in  Mohammedanism.  With  this  devel- 
opment on  one  side  there  has  generally 
been  a  corresponding  lack  on  some  other 
side  or  sides  very  likely  equally  impor- 
tant. Thus  the  world  is  full  of  ill-formed, 
imperfect,  one-sided  religions. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Each  religion  natur- 
jally  gathers  to  itself  much  that  is  mere- 
ly local,  and  temporary,  and  false. 

Thus  while  religion  is  everywhere  in 
its  deepest  meaning  one,  in  its  degrees 
of  development  and  its  forms  of  pr/ic- 
tical  manifestation,  it  is  almost  infinitely 
varied  and  different. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  various  religions 
of  the  world  as  we  see  them,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — permanent, 
necessary,  universal  elements,  and  local, 
temporary,  transient  elements.  And  a 
religion  rises  in  value  just  in  proportion 
as  it  contains  more  imiversal  and  per- 
manent elements,  and  emphasizes  these 
as  its  essentials ;  and,  conversely,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  contains  fewer  local, 
temporal  and  transient  elements,  and 
pushes  such  as  it  does  have  aside  into 
the  realm  of  the  non-essential. 

What,  now,  is  Christianity  ?     It  is  that 


form  of  historic  development  of  religion, 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
the  permanent,  universal  elements  of 
religion,  and  relatively  fewest  transient 
and  local  elements;  and,  secondly, 
(what  is  even  more  important)  it  is  that 
form  of  historic  development  of  religion 
which  at  the  beginning  had  the  wisdom 
apid  insight  to  put  its  universal  and  per- 
manent elements  in  the  center,  or  at  the 
foundation  of  all,  as  its  essentials,  and 
its  only  essentials,  and  to  crowd  such, 
local  and  transient  elements  as  were 
associated  with  it,  to  one  side,  as  ele- 
ments which,  if  they  were  to  be  retained 
at  all,  were  to  be  given  the  place  of  only 
accessories  and  incidentals. 

Nay,  I  may  speak  more  strongly  still ; 
I  believe  that  in  the  religion  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  came  in  its 
historic  development  to  be  called' Chris- 
tianity, we  have  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  religion  which 
contained  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
a  universal  religion — all  the  germs  neces- 
sary for  the  development  under  favor- 
able circumstances  of  a  perfect  religion; 
and  these  elements,  these  germs,  were 
placed  by  the  founder  of  Christianity  at 
the  heart  of  all, — were  declared  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  to  be  the  whole 
matter.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Jesus' 
summary  of  all  religion  as  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man. 

As  that  was  the  most  simple,  so  it  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most 
perfect  epitome  that  had  ever  been  for- 
mulated of  all  that  is  universal,  perma- 
nent and  highest  in  religion.  With 
that,  indeed,  was  launched  the  universal 
religion — ^the  religion  which  was  the 
eternally  true,  and  therefore  the  eter- 
nally permanent, — which  can  never  be 
superseded  or  outgrown  until  man  out- 
grows what  is  deepest  in  himself  and  in 
the  universe  and  in  God.  These  germs, 
of  course,  can  be  expanded;  out  of 
them  can  come,  certainly  will  come, 
growths  and  developments  varied  and 
rich  almost  infinitely  beyond  our  present 
sight  or  knowledge;  but,  just  as  all  pos- 
sible developments  of  mathematics  can 
never  contravene  or  render  valueless  the 
simple  axioms  of  mathematics,  or  do 
anything  else  but  build  themselves  up 
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on  tlie  basis  of  those  axioms,  so  no  pos- 
sible developments  and  growths  of  re- 
ligion can  ever  destroy  or  leave  behind, 
or  do  otherwise  than  build  upon  the 
simple,  fundamental  axioms  of  all  high- 
est religion  which  Jesus  built  his  relig- 
ion upon,  viz.,  God  the  universal  Father, 
and  men  brothers  because  children  of 
the  Father. 

I  do  not  mean  that  these  great  axi- 
omatic truths — ^these  necessary  fimda- 
mentals  of  the  high,  universal,  enduring 
religion  to  which  the  world  is  rising, 
were  original  with  Jesus.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  distinctly  claim  that  they  were 
not  original  with  him,  any  more  than 
the  axioms  of  geometry  were  original 
with  Euclid.  Truth  *>;  ultimate  truths 
are\  axioms  are\  man  only  discovers 
them.  And,  he  discovers  them  by  de- 
grees, whether  they  be  mathematical 
axioms  or  religious.  His  eyes  oj)en 
slowly,-  especially  to  the  deep  and  eternal 
things  .of  nature,  and  the  human  soul, 
and  God.  But  once  discovered  they  are 
his  forever. 

The  great  axiomatic  truths  of  a  uni- 
versal ethical  and  spiritual  religion 
which  Jesus  saw  with  such  marvellous 
clearness  and  insight,  the  race  for  thou- 
sands of  years  had  been  slowly  growing 
up  towards,  and  long  had  had  glimpses 
of. 

In  Greece,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  many  of  the  poets  had  seen  with 
more  or  less  clearness  many  of  the 
truths  which  Jesus  taught.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  some  of  the  greater 
Romans,  and  especially  with  the  great- 
est religious  teachers  of  Egypt  and 
Asia.  I  do  not  think  Jesus  gives  us  a 
single  religious  truth  that  cannot  be 
found,  at  least  In  germ,  in  some  one  be- 
fore him.  He  was  simply  the  tallest 
and  completest  flower  on  the  tree  of  the 
world's  religious  evolution.  If  you 
choose  to  express  it  so,  he  was  simply 
the  greatest  religious  genius  of  the  an- 
cient world,  or,  I  believe,  of  the  world 
at  all,  in  its  history  up  to  our  time.  Or, 
if  you  prefer  to  express  it  differently, 
he  was  the  one  son  of  the  race  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  God-conscious- 
ness, or  the  spirit  of  religious  inspira- 
tion, was  most  perfect  and  complete,  just 


as  the  spirit  of  poetry  rose  to  its  high- 
est in  Shakespeare,  and  of  philosophy 
in  Plato,  and  of  art  in  Michael  Angelo. 
Jesus  gathered  up  into  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  a  final  marvelous  manifesta- 
tion, the  religious  genius  of  the  most  re- 
ligiously gifted  people  of  the  world. 
Ajad  so  he  stands  in  religion,  in  the  world, 
where  Plato  does  in  philosophy,  only  rel- 
atively higher;  where  Angelo  does  in  art, 
only  higher;  where  Shakespeare  does  in 
poetry,  only  I  think  relatively  higher. 
Of  Jesus,  must  it  in  truth  be  said,  as  I 
think  it  can  be  said  of  no  other:  he  is 
the  leader  of  all  men  who  live  in  the 
spirit. 

And  now,  with  this  much  said,  we  are 
prepared  still  more  definitely  to  define 
Christianity.  What  is  Christianity?  I 
mean,  real  Christianity,  that  which  Jesus 
its  founder  taught, — ^yes,  and  that,  too, 
which,  through  all  the  distortions  of  so- 
called  Christianity,  through  all  forms  of 
degenerate,  or  worldly,  or  half-pagan 
Christianity  which  have  appeared  in  the 
world,  has  been  the  one  golden  thread 
of  truth  running  back  to  the  beginning, — 
amid  all  the  corruption,  stagnation  and 
death,  the  germ  of  life  that  came  from 
the  master? 

In  trying  to  find  out  what  is  real  Pla- 
tonism  we  go  to  the  great  teacher  himself, 
and  not  to  his  followers,  much  less  to  cor- 
ruptions of  Platonism  of  later  centuries. 
In  the  same  way,  going  back  to  the  great 
teacher  of  Nazareth  to  -find  out,  what 
shall  we  say  Christianity  is  ? 

I  answer,  Christianity  as  I  understand 
it,  is  just^^eligion,  risen  at  length 
to  its  best,^ — its  non-essentials  stripped 
oflF  or  pushed  into  a  secondary  place, 
and  its  essentials  kept. 

It  is  just  natural,  universal  religion, 
fuU-orbed, — not  partial-orbed,  for  we 
have  that  in  nearly  or  quite  every  relig- 
ion of  the  world ;  not  full  orbed  on  the 
human  side  simply, — ^that  we  have  in 
Buddhism ;  but  full  orbed  on  both  the 
human  side  and  the  divine, — on  the  sides 
of  both  love  to  man  and  love  to  God. 

It  is  religion,  after  the  struggling  up- 
ward of  thousands  of  years,  at  last  risen, 
not  indeed  to  perfection,  in  any  such 
sense  as  to  leave  no  further  growth  and 
development  open  to  it,  but  at  last  risen 
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to  the  height  where  it  is  able  to  see 
what  the  simple,  eternal  essentials  of  all 
high  religion  are,  and  to  plant  itself 
once  for  all  upon  these. 

That  is  to  say,  Christianity  is  just  re- 
ligion, that  religion  which  has  always 
been  in  the  world,  at  last  sufficiently 
purified,  developed,  perfected,  simpli- 
fied, purged  of  its  extraneous  local  and 
temporary  elements,  to  enable  it  to  be- 
come a  religion  for  all  men  and  all  time. 

We  see  to-day  that  religion  in  its 
deepest  and  eternal  essence  is  that  in 
man  which  binds  him  to  God,  and, 
through  his  relationship  to  God,  to  his 
fellow-man.  That  is  precisely  what  Jesus 
saw  it  to  be,  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Hence,  the  universality  of 
Christianity,  as  he  taught  it ;  hence  its 
permanence;  hence,  while  every  age  and 
people  may  raise  upon  this  foundation 
such  superstructures  as  their  varying 
needs  may  require,  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid.  As 
well  attempt  to  find  some  other  founda- 
tion on  which  the  earth  may  rest,  be- 
sides that  unseen  but  adamantine  power 
forever  imderneath  it  that  holds'  it  fast 
to  the  central  sun,  and  therefore  true  to 
its  sister  planets,  as  try  to  find  some 
other  foundation  for  religion  than  that 
power  which  holds  man  fast  to  God,  and 
therefore  true  to  his  brother  men. 

Now  the  one  religion  of  the  world 
which  says  this,  which  said  it  clearly  at  its 
start.,  in  its  founder,  and  which  through 
all  its  wanderings  and  corruptions  has 
still  continued  in  some  fashion  or  other 
to  say  the  same,  is  Christianity. 

Religions  previously  to  Christianity 
were  one-sided,  and  one-sided  as  to  es- 
sential elements.  Not  so  with  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus.  For  the  first  time,  in 
Christianity,  religion  became,  at  least  as 
to  its  essentials,  full-orbed.  Love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  covers  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  perfect  religion.  Still 
further,  all  religions  previously  to  Chris- 
tianity had  not  only  contained  elements 
essential  and  elements  non-essential, 
elements  permanent  and  universal  and 
elements  transitory  and  local,  but  they 
had  made  the  fated  mistake  of  establish- 
ing themselves  upon,  of  building  into 
their  very  structure,  non-essential,  local 


and  transitory  elements.  This  mistake 
the  founder  of  Christianity  did  not  make. 
In  Christianity  we  have  for  the  first 
time  a  form  of  religion  which  had  risen 
high  enough,  if  not  wholly  to  dissociate 
itself  from  the  local,  the  fictitious,  and 
the  transitory,  at  leasf,  to  see  that  these 
are  non-essentials,  and  to  explicitly  ex-  ' 
elude  them  from  its  foundation  and  es- 
sential structure.  So  that,  although 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  every  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish rite  and  ceremonial  and  symbol, 
every  element  of  religion  that  was  mere- 
ly Judaistic,  he  either  threw  away  or 
pushed  unhesitatingly  into  a  subordinate 
place,  leaving  nothing  as  required, 
nothing  as  essential,  in  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  but  that  which  was 
universal  and  permanent  in  its  nature — 
as  much  for  Gentile  as  Jew,  as  much 
for  all  time  as  for  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived. 

There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
believing  that  Jesus  held  certain  views 
that  were  erroneous,  and  views,  too, 
which  he  mixed  more  or  less  with  his 
religious  teachings,  as  for  example,  be- 
lief in  devils  or  demons  and  demoni- 
acal possession,  and  belief  in  his  own 
second  coming  to  earth  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  after  his  death,  before  the  gen- 
eration in  which  he  lived  woidd  have 
passed  away.  But  his  religious  insight 
was  too  profound  to  allow  him  to  con- 
found these  with  religious  essentials. 
Whatever  might  be  his  own  beliefs  re- 
garding any  of  the  ten  thousand  mat- 
ters that  interest  men's  thought,  outside 
of  the  few  simple,  fundamental  axioms 
of  universal  religion,  and  however  earn- 
estly he  might  allow  himself  to  speak 
concerning  any  of  these,  outside  mat- 
ters, we  have  in  Jesus  a  religious  teacher 
great  enough  to  be  able  to  separate 
clearly  between  these  and  those,  and  to 
lay  down  as  the  foundation  of  religion 
only  the  few,  simple  fundamentals  which 
cannofe  pass  away. 

And  now  with  our  thought  of  what 
Christianity  is,  thus  made  clear,  we  are 
ready  to  ask,  what  is  Unitarianism  ? 

To  this  question  I  reply,  Unitarian- 
ism, as  I  understand  it,  is  just  Chris- 
tianity come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
its  own  essential  nature.    It  is  just  Chris- 
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tianitj  risen  to  fall  self-realization.  It 
is  just  Christianity  coming  back  from  its 
long  and  dreary  wanderings,  from  its 
burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  of  dog- 
mas and  ecclesiasticisms,  and  ceremoni- 
als, from  its  centuries  of  staggering 
under  mountain  loads  of  non-essentials, 
to  the  simplicity  that  was  in  Jesus.  It 
is  just  natural  religion.  It  is  just  re- 
ligion brought  back  once  more  to  its 
imiversal  elements.  It  is  religion  build- 
ing on  the  one  true,  eternal  foundation, 
.  God  and  man — ^love  to  God  and  love  to 
man  ; — building  a  larger  superstructure 
than  Jesus  could  see,  very  likely,  because 
furnished  by  our  richer  civilization 
with  richer  and  more  abundant  mate- 
riids,  but  building  on  the  same  unchang- 
ing and  eternal  foundation  that  Jesus 
made  plain  to  men  and  did  all  his 
building  upon. 

Thus  you  will  see,  that  I  think  Uni- 
tarianism   at  heart,    in   its   essence,   is 
wholly  Christian.      I   do   not  think  it 
has  any  fundamental  element  that  is  not 
Christian  ;  and  simply  because  I  think, 
as  I  have  already  made  plain,  that  Chris- 
tianity,   centrally,  as  Jesus  taught  it,  is 
natural,   universal   religion ;    and   that 
Unitarianism  is  simply  that  same  natur- 
al, universal    religion,    developing  and 
unfolding  itself  in  the  light  of  our  nine- 
teenth century.     Of  course  in  this  de- 
veloping  and  tmfolding,  it  reaches  out 
for   truth   in  all  directions,  and  gladly 
accepts  it  wherever   found,  in  history, 
in   science,  in  philosophy,  in  the  other 
great   historic   religions  of    the  world, 
outside  of  Christianity  :  but  the  truth 
gathered  thus  freely  from  every  possible 
Koiirce,  does  not  change  the  natui'e  of  the 
central  germ  of  God's  fatherhood  and 
man's   brotherhood,  planted  by  Jesus, 
and  gone  back  to  by  every  great  teach- 
er of  Unitarianism  in  the  past;  rather 
does  it  bring. to  this  germ  nourishment, 
just  as  rain  and  wahnth  and  fertilizing 
f elements  gathered  from  many  lands  and 
climates  do  not  change  the  nature   of 
the  oak  or  the  rose   to  which  they  may 
come,  but  only  nourish  and  perfect  it. 

I  say,  I  think  every  central,  funda- 
mental element  of  Unitarianism  is  Chris- 
tian, or  in  other  words,  I  think  that 
Unitarianism  has  no  fundamental  ele- 


ment  that   is   not   Christian.      Let  us 
look  at  this  thought  a  little  more  fuUy. 
What  are   the    central,    necessary    ele- 
ments of  Unitarianism  ? 
I  answer: 

1.  Most  wlQ  agree  that  it  contains, 
for  one,  a  worship  element,  and  that  this, 
developed  to  its  best,  becomes  worship 
of.  the  highest  object  or  being  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive,  a  perfect  Di- 
vine Love,  and  Wisdom,  and  Providence, 
and  Paternity, — one  to  whom  we  may 
give  no  lower  name  than  the  highest  we 
know — and  whose  truest  name  would 
seem  forever  to  be,  therefore.  Father. 

But  this  is  Christian.  To  be  sure,  in 
other  religions  besides  Christianity  we 
have  worship,  and  in  some  we  have 
worship  in  more  or  less  high  and  pure 
forms,  some  even  reaching  glimpses  of 
God  as  a  perfect  being  and  as  a  Father. 

But  what  others  got  only  glimpses  ol 
Jesus  saw  with  full,  clear  vision.  What 
other  teachers  approximated  to  in  their 
most  exalted  moments,  the  founder  of 
Christianity  taught  from  the  beginningto 
the  end  of  his  ministry  ;  was  all  on  fire 
with  ;  made  the  center  and  soul  of  his 
religion.  So  that  even  if  worship — ^wor- 
ship of  the  highest  moral  perfection,  is 
Jewish,  as  it  certainly  is,  yet  more  still 
it  is  Christian  ;  or  if  it  is  Greek,  or 
Zoroastrian  or  Vedic,  yet  much  more 
still  it  is  Christian. 

2.  Another  fundamental  element 
of  Unitarianism  which  I  presume  we 
shall  all  agree  upon,  is  the  ethicat 
Mightily  through  all  its  history  has 
Unitarianism  stood  for  virtue,  duty, 
righteousness,  character.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  our  past  can  doubt 
this;  but  this  ethical  element  in  Unita- 
rianism is  as  much  Christian  as  is  the 
worship  element.  Matthew  Arnold  says 
the  one  supreme  word  of  the  Bible  is 
righteousness.  Jesus  taught  :  Be  ye 
perfect  even  as  your  father  in  heaven  is 
perfect.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
has  been  declared  the  loftiest  ethical 
code  of  tlie  worlds  Indeed,  one  of 
the  faults  that  many  in  our  day  are  be- 
ginning to  find  with  it  is  that  it  is  ethic- 
ally too  high — too  high  to  be  practi- 
cal— so  high  that  men  can't  reach  it 

3.  A  third  fundamental  elei 
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Unitarianism  which  I  presume  we  shall 
all  agree  upon  is  that  of  love,  human 
interest  and  sympathy,  humanitarian- 
ism,  philanthropy,  good-doing,  brother- 
hood. 

Q  But  this  too  is  as  distinctly  and  emi- 
nently Christian  as  is  either  ethics  or 
worship.  Not  only  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
but  the  whole  New  Testament  throbs 
and  glows  with  the  thought  that  we  are 
all  brothers,  children  of  one  Father, 
and  that  the  true  life  is  the  life  that 
loses  self  in  service  of  humanity.  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  cross,  the  very  sym- 
bol of  self-sacrifice,  became  from  the 
beginning  of  Christian  history  the  sym- 
bol of  Christianity. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ethical  element 
and  the  humanitarian  element  in  Uni- 
tarianism as  separate.  In  a  sense  I 
think  they  are.  But  in  another  sense 
I  think  they  may  bo  classed  together  as 
one.  But  in  either  case  they  are  Christian. 
For  when  classed  together  as  one,  they 
simply  become  that  human  love-ele- 
ment which  Jesus  planted  in  Chris- 
tianity, when  he  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
lihe  Lord  they  God  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  all  they  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

Here  in  this  "thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  an  epitome  of  all 
ethics  and  all  philanthropy. 

"What  other  constituent  elements  has 
Unitarianism?  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any.  I  think  these  three,  worship, 
ethics  and  humanity ;  or,  condensing 
the  three  into  two,  I  think  these  two, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  cover  and 
constitute  it  all. 

But  I  hear  some  one  say,  Freedom  is 
an  element  of  >  Unitarianism,  surely. 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
freedom  is  a  part  of  religion,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  })art  of  education,  or  a  part 
of  science.  It  is  a  condition,  not  a  con- 
stituent. It  is  a  condition  without  which 
religion  cannot  develop  and  reach  its 
best,  just  as  it  is  a  condition  without 
which  science  and  education  cannot 
reach  their  best;  but  it  is  no  part  or  con- 
stituent or  element  of  either. 

I  hear  another  say,  Progress  is  an 
element  of  Unitarianism.  A^ain  I  re- 
ply, No,  I  do  not  think  so.     Unitarian- 


ism, left  free  and  untramelled,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  will  make  progress.  Prog- 
ress is  a  law  of  its  normal  life,  just  as 
growth  is  a  law  of  the  normal  life  of  a 
tree.  But  growth  isn't  an  element  of 
a  tree,  or  a  constituent  part  of  a  tree. 

Growth  or  progress  is  a  process,  not 
an  element.  Science  progresses,  art 
progresses.  But  progress  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  science,  or  a  constituent  of  art. 
It  is  a  process  through  which  art,  and 
science,  under  right  conditions,  pass. 
Just  so  Unitarianism  under  normal  con-  ^ 
ditions,  conditions  of  freedom,  will  pass 
through  the  process  ^hich  we  call 
making  progress;  but  progress  is  no 
element  of  Unitarianism. 

'  Still,  even  if  both  freedom  and  prog- 
ress were  elements  of  Unitarianism, 
Unitarianism  would  be  no  less  Christian; 
for  both  go  back  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  his  teaching  for  about  their  finest 
illustration  in  all  history.  Where  was 
there  ever  a  freer  soul  than  the  radical, 
fearless  prophet  of  Nazareth,  who  broke 
all  chains  of  Jewish  ecclesiasticism  and 
tradition,  that  he  might  stand  up  with 
free  mind,  free  conscience,  free  lips, 
owing  no  obligation  save  to  God,  truth 
and  humanity  ?  And  breaking  the  bonds 
from  his  own  soul,  he  tore  them  from 
other  souls,  too,  boldly  saying  to  his 
followers,  *'Why  of  yourselves  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right?" 

That  was  through  and  through  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  which  Jesus  taught. 
It  was  a  free  religion  as  no  other,  that  -^ 
the. world  had  ever  seen,  was.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  most  advanced  of  the  old 
Testament  prophets  aj)proximated  it, 
but  even  this  did  not  equal  it  in  breadth 
and  perfectness  of  freedom. 

And  how  its  face  was  set  forward ! 
What  a  magnificent  and  imparalleled 
progress  it  taught  and  illustrated ! 
Progress  from  Israel  as  God's  child, 
God's  only  child,  to  all  men  as  God's 
children.  Progress  from  Jerusalem,  or 
Mount  Gerizim  as  a  sacred  place  whore 
men  must  go  to  carry  God  their  offer- 
ings, to  universal  worship — God  a  spirit, 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
by  all  men  everywhere.  Progress  from 
a  race  God,   to  a  world  God ;  from  a 

king  ruling,  by  arbitrary  fiat,  or  at  best, 
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by  justice,  to  a  Father  ruling  by  love; 
from  salvation  by  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  to  salvation  by  purity  of  heart 
and  virtue  of  life;  from  a  religion  for 
the  Jews  as  a  specially  favored  people, 
to  a  religion  for  the  world;  from  a 
kingdom  of  David,  to  a  kingdom  of  God 
built  up  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Such  was  the  religion  of  freedom, 
breadth,  progress,  that  Jesus,  yes,  both 
Jesus  and  Paul  (though  Paul  less  per- 
fectly) taught. 

So  that  I  say,  if  the  constituent  ele- 
pients  of  Unitarianism  are  worship, 
ethics  and  humanitarianism,  or,  reducing 
to  one  the  last  two,  if  its  constituent  ele- 
ments are  love  to  God  and  man,  these 
and  these  only,  as  I  think  is  the  case, 
then  it  is  Christian,  and  contains  no 
fundamental  element  that  is  not  Chris- 
tian. Or,  if  we  add  freedom  and  prog- 
ress, and  say  that  these  also  are  ele- 
ments—elements instead  of  simply  con- 
ditions— we  stni  have  Unitarianism  no 
less  Christian  in  all  that  is  germinal 
and  fundamental  in  it. 

Certainly  Unitiirianism  as  a  religious 
movement  of  modem  times  had  its  his- 
toric origin  in  the  Christian  church. 
Certainly  its  historic  development,  too, 
has  been  nearly  or  quite  wholly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  church. 
These  two  facts  alone  would  seem  to 
make  it  thoroughly  Christian.  But  I 
think  we  have  also  seen  that  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  it,  too,  are  Christian — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  same  ele- 
ments which  the  great  prophet  of 
Nazareth  had  the  insight  or  inspiration 
(call  it  what  you  will)  to  see  were  the 
natural,  universal,  permanent  elements 
of  religion,  and  which  therefore  he 
made  central  in  the  religion  he  taught. 

And  now  I  think  we  must  be  able  to 
see  why,  in  spite  of  orthodox  extremists 
on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  us  the  Chris- 
tian name  because  we  cannot  accept 
their  dogmas,  and  in  spite  of  extreme 
men  of  an  opposit.e  kind,  who  would 
have  us  drop  the  Christian  name  as  a 
name  too  narrow  and  small,  we  yet  have 
continued  steadily  through  all  our  his- 
tory to  call  ourselves  Christian,  and  with 
few  exceptions  hold  to  that  name  as 
firmly  to-day  as  ever.      We  have   not 


yielded  to  the  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  our  name,  coming  from  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  bigotry,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  no  body  of  Christian  people  • 
in  the  world  have  a  truer  right  to  it — 
indeed  we  believe  that  "Unitarianism, 
(and  the  Liberal  Christianity  of  our  age, 
called  by  different  namas,  but  essentially 
one  with  Unitarianism)  is  the  very  truest 
representative  in  the  world  to-day  of  the 
simple,  essential,  eternal  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  taught  in  the  Beatitudes,  the 
Golden  Kule,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
two  supreme  commands.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  not  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  would  have  us  drop 
the  Christian  name  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  larger  and  nobler,  because  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  larger  or  nobler. 
Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  history 
has  associated  with  the  word  Christian 
much  that  is  bad.  But  the  same  is  true 
with  every  great  and  noble  word — 
home,  love,  country,  God,  and  even  re- 
ligion. And  if  we  keep  these  words, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  associa- 
ted often  with  evil,  because  on  the  whole 
the  good  of  them  has  been  so  much 
greater,  why  should  we  not  do  the  same 
with  the  great  word  Christian?  The 
nineteen  Christian  centuries  have  all 
been  busy  pouring  into  this  word  such 
wealth  of  meaning,  and  association,  and 
historic  power,  that  to  surrender  it  would 
be  as  if  the  son  of  a  Goethe,  or  a  Milton,  or 
a  Washington  should  voluntarily  throw 
away  his  father's  name,  or  as  if  a  citizen 
of  our  republic  should  throw  away  the 
great  name  American,  to  take  a  poorer. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  Christian  by  all  the 
priceless  heritages  that  come  to  us  from 
the  past;  and  we  make  a  most  serious 
mistake  if  we  forget  this.  Heirs  of  all 
the  ages,  but  esjx^cially  of  iill  the  Chris- 
tian ages,  are  we;  and  this  heirship  is  too 
rich  and  precious  to  be  lost  or  lightly 
held. 

I  think  now  we  must  be  able  to  see, 
also,  what  the  great  leaders  of  Uni- 
tarianism, from  the  beginning  of  our 
history  to  the  present,  —  the  Socini, 
Francis  David,  Priestley,  Channing, 
Parker,  Dewey,  Bellows,  Clarke,  Mar- 
tineau,  and  the  rest — have  always  meant 
and  mean,  in  urging  that  what  Christen- 
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dom  needs  is  a  return  to  Christ.  Why 
a  return  to  Christ  ?  Because  such  a  re- 
turn is  only  going  back  to  the  eternal 
'  foundation.  It  is  only  another  way  of 
saying,Let  us  go  back  to  the  same  simple, 
natural,  universal  religion  which  Jesus 
taught  with  such  purity  and  power, r— 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  its  richest 
heritage.  Such  a  going  back,  is  the 
truest  advance.  Back  to  nature,  back  to 
truth,  back  to  reality,  back  to  the  soul) 
back  to  the  God  which  the  soul  reveals, 
is  simply  the  road  that  leads  forward  and 
upward  to  every  shining  light  of  at- 
tainment in  religion  or  life  that  man 
can  know. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive! 
To  wake  each  morn,  as  if  the  Maker's  face 

Did  us  afresh  from  nothingness  derive, 
That  we  might  sing,  how  happy  is  our  case, 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive! 

To  read  in  some  good  book,  until  we  feel 
Iiove  for  the  one  who  wrote  it:  then  to  kneel 

Close  unto  Him,  whoso  love  our  soul  will 
shrive, 
While  every  moment's  joy  doth  more  reveal 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive. 

Not  to  forget  when  pain  and  grief  draw 
nigh. 
Into  the  ocean  of  time  past  to  dive 

For  memories  of  God's  mercies;  or  to  try 
To  bear  all  noblv,  hoping  still  to  cry 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive. 

Thus  ever,  toward  Man's  height  of  noble- 
ness 
Striving,  some  new  progression  to  contrive; 

Till,  just  as  any  other  friend's,  we  press 
Death's  band;  and,  having  died,  feel  none 
the  less. 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive. 

H.  T.  Sidtoti. 
Monday. 

My  little  maiden  of  four  years  old   - 
Wo  mjiih,  but  a  genuine  child  is  she. 

With  her  bronze-brown  eyes,  and  her  curls 
of  gold  - 
Came,  quite  in  disgust,  one  day,  to  me. 

Rubbing  her  shoulder  with  rosy  palm, 
As  the  loathsome  touch  seemed  yet  to 
thrill  her, 

She  cried,  "O  mother!  I  found  on  my  arm 
A  horrible,  crawling  caterpillar!" 

And    with    mischievous   smile    she    could 
scarcely  smother. 
Yet  a  glance,  in  its  daring,  half-awed  and 
shy. 


She    added,  "While    they  were  about  it, 
mother, 
I  wish  they'd  just  finished  the  butterfly!" 

They  were  words  to  the  thought  of  the  soul* 
that  turns 
From  the  qoarser  form  of  a  partial  growth. 
Reproaching    the    infinite    patience   that 
yearns 
With  an  unknown  glory  to  crown  them 
both. 

Ah,  look  thou  largely,  with  lenient  eyes, 
On  whatso  beside  thee  may  creep  and 
cling. 

For  the  possible  beauty  that  underlies 
The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing! 

What  if  God's  great  angels,  whose  waiting 
love 
Beholdeth  our  pitiful  life  below. 
From  the  holy  height  of  their  heaven  above, 
Couldn't  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings 
should  grow? 

Mts.  A.D.T.  WhUney, 

Tuesday. 

Not  so  in  haste,  my  heart; 

Have  faith  in  Grod,  and  wait; 
Although  he  linger  long. 

He  never  comes  too  late. 

He  never  comes  too  late; 

Nor  grudge  the  hours  that  roll; 
The  feet  that  wait  for  God 

Are  soonest  at  the  goal. 

Are  soonest  at  the  goal. 
That  is  not  gained  by  speed; 

Then  hold  thee  stfll,  my  heart, 
For  I  shall  wait  His  lead. 


B.T, 


WEDNE.SDAY. 


Forenoon,  and  afternoon,  and  night!— Fore- 
noon, 

And  afternoon,  and  night!  -Forenoon,  and 
— what! 

The  empty  song  repeats  itself.     No  more? 

Yea,  that  is  life:  Make  this  forenoon  sub- 
lime. 

This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 

And  Time  is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  is 
won. 

E.  R.  Sill. 

Thursday. 

I  cannot  think  but  God  must  know 
About  the  thing  1  long  for  so; 
I  know  He  is  so  good,  so  kind, 
I  cannot  think  but  he  will  find 
Some  way  to  help,  some  way  to  show 
Me  to  the  thing  I  long  for  so. 

I  stretch  my  hand    it  lies  so  near: 
It  looks  so  sweet,  it  looks  so  dear. 
"  Dear  Lord,"  I  pray,  **  O  let  me  know 
If  it  is  wrong  to  want  it  so?  " 
He  only  smiles  -He  does  not  speak: 
My  heart  grows  weaker  and  more  weak. 
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Witii  looking  at  the  thing  so  dear, 
Which  lies  so  far,  and  yet  so  near. 

Now,  Lord,  I  leave  at  thy  loved  feet 
This  thing  which  looks  so  near,  so  sweet; 
I  will  not  seek,  I  will  not  long, - 
I  almost  fear  I  h'^ve  been  wrong. 
I'll  go  and  work  the  harder,  Lord, 
And  wait  till  by  some  loud,  clear  word 
Thou  callest  me  to  Thv  loved  feet. 
To  take  this  thing  so  dear,  so  sweet. 

Saxc  Holm, 
Friday. 

A  swallow  in  the  spring 

Came  to  our  granar>',and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring, 

Wet  earth,  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 

With  patient  art,  but,  ere  her  work  was 
crowned, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  clashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But,  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place 
she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses 
brought 
And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 

The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid 
waste 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 

And  toiled  again— and  last  night,  hearing 
calls, 
I  looked,— and  1q!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  there,  O,  man! 
Hath    Ho{>e  been    smitten  in  its  early 
dawn? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or 
plan? 
Have  faith  and  struggle  on! 

R.  S.  S.  Androas. 
Saturday. 

^;'Yonr  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
•things" 

Therefore  our  Heavenly  Father, 

We  will  not  fear  to  pray 
For  the  little  needs  and  longings 

That  fill  our  every  day; 
And  when  we  dare  not  whisper 

A  want  that  lieth  dim. 
We  say,  "Our  Father  knoweth," 

And  leave  it  all  to  Him. 

For  His  great  love  has  compassed 

Our  nature  and  our  need. 
We  know  not;  but  He  knoweth. 

And  He  will  bless  indeed. 
Therefore,  O,  Heavenly  Father, 

Give  what  is  best  to  me; 
And  take  the  wants  unanswered, 

As  offerings  made  to  Thee. 


ILLUSTRATIONSOF  UNITARIANISM. 

The  Nkw  Unity  Church  in  Camden,  j^ew  Jer- 
sey, Publishes  the  Following  Statement 

OF  ITS  KELIOIOUS  POSITION  AND  AIMS. 

Unity  Church  is  composed,  of  Unita- 
riaiis,  Universalists  and  others  of  the 
Liberal  Faith,  and  is  identified  with  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  It  is  organ- 
ized for  ethical  and  religious  culture.  It 
urge^s  every  individual  to  be  true  to  his 
own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty;  and 
therefore  has  no  creed  to  impose  upon 
its  members.  It  has,  however,  a  very 
positive  belief  which  it  declares  oj)enly 
and  defends  fearlessly.  The  way  of  life 
it  teaches  is  "  purity  in  deed,  purity  in 
word,  purity  in  thought,"  which,  accord- 
ing  to  its  inteqjretation,  is  the  Christ 
Life.  It  welcomes  to  its  fellowship  all 
who  come  in  sincerity  of  purpose,  earn- 
estly desiring  to  help  and  be  helped 
The  seven  following  affirmations,  though 
of  no  binding  force  as  a  creed,  are  ex- 
pressive of  its  general  faith: 

1.  We  believe  in  one  Supreme  Being, 
whose  nature  is  goodness  and  truth,  and 
whom  we  rejoice  to  love,  obey  and  wor- 
ship. 

2.  We  believe  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  as 
a  teacher  and  example.  We  believe 
that,  by  the  truth  he  taught,  ho  is  a 
saviour  of  the  world. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  contains 
lessons  of  historic  and  spiritual  truth, 
which,  rightly  understood  and  practiced, 
is  a  power  imto  salvation. 

4.  We  believe  that  man  is  a  being  of  un- 
limited possibilities,  in  his  nature  good; 
that  the  object  of  his  life  is  as  Jesus 
affirmed  "to  be  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  Heaven  is  perfect;"  that  his  law  of 
action  is  conscience,  or  the  light  within. 

T).  W^e  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  and  truest 
pleasure  to  work  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

0.  We  believe  that  the  human  soul  is 
divinely  inspired  and  endowed;  that  our 
life  is  God's  life;  and  that  we  are  there- 
fore immortal,  and  capable  of  endless 
expansion. 

7.  We  believe  that  in  the  life  here,  and 
in  the  life  hereafter,  we  must  meet  the 
rewards  of  our  deeds,  good  or  e\'il ;  that 
sin  must  bring  suffering  and  degradation, 
righteousness  result  in  joy  and  peace. 
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HUNGARIAN  UNITARIANISM  IN 
1887. 

The  Unitarians  in  Hungary  have 
lately  been  holding  their  General  Synod 
(which  meets  every  four  years)  and  have 
sent  to  the  A.  U.  A.  some  account  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Synod  was  held  in 
one  of  the  country  churches  in  ai 
neighborhood  where  there  were  not 
many  congregations.  Yet  the  number 
of  "Consistors,"  or  delegates,  besides 
strangers,  was  so  great  that  sometimes 
the  crowded  church  would  not  hold  half 
of  those  who  wished  to  attend.  The 
Synod  opened  on  Sunday,  September 
4,  when  there  were  two  services  and  a 
public  comriiunion  service:  on  the  follow- 
ing days  were  other  services  and  meetings, 
inclu^g  the  ordination  of  fifteen  young 
ministers.  The  business  meetings  were 
held  each  day  before  and  after  <£e  ser- 
vices, a  great  deal  of  business  being 
transacted.  Each  day,  dimier  was  pro- 
vided, in  order  that  those  from  a  dis- 
tance, both  men  and  women,  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  coming  together  for 
social  intercourse.  At  these  dinners 
speeches  were  made  in  which  the  schools 
and  churches  were  discussed  as  weU  as 
the  merits  of  the  various  ministers. 
During  one  of  these  more  informal 
meetings  the  brotherly  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  the  Hungarian 
Unitarians  for  their  co-believers  in 
America  was  the  subject  of  a  speech  by 
Professor  Nagj%  General  Notary  of  the 
church.  He  spoke  with  great  admira- 
tion and  resj)ect  of  the  "noble  achieve- 
ments" and  the  "*  great  ])rogress  made 
in  the  cause  of  Unitarianism  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  an  intelligent  and  pure 
religion"  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  business  meetings 
were  very  well  attended.  In  various 
reports  read,  it  was  shown  that  the  total 
number  of  registered  Unitarians  in  the 
country  is  57, 5 IT);  the  number  of  births 
2,197;  deaths  1,518;  gain  079;  gains  by 
conversion  2S9,  less- by  "aversion"  50, 
=289;  the  total  gain  during  the  year, 
918,  against  an  average  gain  of  484  per 
annimi  for  ten  years  past.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  number  of  Unitarian 
children  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
was   0.975.      Four   new   congregations 


had  been  formed  during  the  year,  two  in 
towns  and  two  in  large  villages.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  it  was  voted  to  enlarge 
the  college  buildings  at  Kolozsvar 
(Klausenburg)  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  an  additional  professor  at 
the  college  at  Keresztur,  thereby  bringing 
the  college  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  state  government;  to  this  the  con- 
gregations were  aU  urged  to  contribute. 
A  report  was  read  from  the  "Ministers' 
Stipend  Fimd."  This  fund  consists  of 
25,885  florins  (=about  12,090  dollars), 
from  which  ^nq  retired  ministers  receive 
150  florins  each,  yearly.  It  was  further 
announced  that  Government  had  granted 
the  sum  of  8,800  florins  to  the  college 
at  Kolozsvar,  this  being  the  first  sum  of 
money  obtained  by  the  denomination 
from  the  States  Treasury  for  educational 
purposes,  though  since  1808  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  has  been  in  receipt  of  a 
yearly  sum  of  5,(KX)  florins  from  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
ministers,  teachers  and  poor  congrega- 
tions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "David 
Ferencz  Association"  was  held  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Synod.  This  asso- 
ciation is  "for  the  promotion  of  moral 
and  religious  life,  and  also  for  giving  to 
general  culture  a  moral  and  religious 
tendency."  It  transpired  at  the  meet- 
ing of  die  association  that  his  majesty, 
the  King,  had  visited  Kolozsvar  during 
the  summer,  and,  being  waited  on  by  a 
deputation  of  the  college  faculty,  had 
received  the  latter  with  great  cordiality; 
he  had  also  expressed  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  the  professors  were  all  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  was  evidently  greatly  interested  and 
pleased,  when  he  was  told  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Hungarian  denomination 
with  the  English  and  American  Uni- 
tarians. 

LIMPY  HANK,  THE  FISHERMAN. 
A  Picture  of  a  Life. 

As  runs  the  shining  Hudson's  tide 

To  meet  the  mighty  sea, 
Below  the  spires  of  Albany 

It  laves  the  Point  Van  Wie. 

Along  the  bank  in  struggling  row 
Are  houses  small  and  mean, 
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The  turnpike  white  its  crooked  course 
Winds  in  and  out  between. 

Upon  the  steep  hill's  slaty  side, 

liike  sentries  in  command, 
'Mid  wiry  grass,  in  stunted  growth. 

The  solemn  cedars  stand. 

Beyond  the  river's  gleaming  sheen 

tie  fertile  meadows  low, 
Then  rolling  hills,  wave  after  wave, 

In  purple  beauty  glow. 

Prom  white-sailed  sloops  that  slowly  pass, 

Blue-shirted  boatmen  call 
The  latest  news  to  lounging  men 

Upon  the  dock's  low  wall. 

Here  just  above  the  river's  reach. 

Upon  the  barren  bank, 
In  lowlv  cabin  rudely  lives 

The  nsher,  Limpy  Hank. 

A  true  Van  Wie,  within  his  veins 

Pure  Dutch  blood  courses  slow, 
Prom  lines  of  sturdy  Vans  who  came 

From  Holland  long  ago. 

In  love  of  books  he  has  no  skill. 

But  he  has  learned  full  well 
The  hidden  secrets  of  the  stream 

With  clearest  eye  to  tell. 

He  knows  when  first  the  herring  run. 

When  first  the  shad  are  found, 
Hell  tell  his  fellows  where  to  find 

The  sturgeon's  feeding  ground. 

In  shady  pools  for  greedy  bass 

His  line  unerring  feels. 
He  knows  where,  in  the  oozy  mud, 

,To  bob  for  fattest  eels. 

In  every  famous  haunt  of  fish 

His  well-set  hoop-nets  stand, 
His  seines,  let  down  in  chosen  spots. 

Come  laden  to  the  land. 

All  summer  long  with  eager  eye 

He  notes  the  changing  tides, 
All  summer  long  with  skillful  hand 

His  lines  and  nets  he  guides. 

In  winter  when  the  mighty  stream 

Is  locked  with  icy  keys, 
He  sits  beside  his  drift-wood  fire 

And  drinks  his  schnapps  at  ease. 

There  day  by  day  with  busy  hand 

The  netting-needle  goes;— 
A  wind,  a  twist,  the  knot  he  ties. 

Another  loop  he  throws. 

Yard  after  yard  the  seines  increase. 

And  fast  the  hoop-nets  grow, 
Next  season's  catch  will  not  boglost 

For  lack  of  nets,  I  trow. 

His  neighbor,  Dirk,  comes  lounging  in 

To  have  a  friendly  smoke; 
They  reel  long  yarns  of  fisher's  luck. 

They  crack  the  well-worn  joke. 
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He  boasts  of  how  when  he  was  young, 

In  good  old  times,  I  ween. 
He  took  one  day  a  thousand  shad 

By  hauling  once  the  seine. 

In  sputtering  kettle  on  the  crane 

The  odorous  kraut  he  boils; 
On  glowing  coals  upon  the  hearth 

The  salted  herring  broils. 

His  garden  patch  last  summer  gave 

Potatoes  fair  to  see, 
Which  'mong  the  glowing  ashes  piled 

Now  roast  right  merrily. 

In  portlv  pots  of  finest  delft,— 
Brought  o'er  by  frau  Van  Wie 

From  Amsterdam,  when  Schuyler  came,- 
He  steeps  the  fragrant  tea. 

His  humble  board  he  deftly  spreads;— 

Potatoes,  hard-tack  dry. 
The  herring,  kraut,  and  smoking  tea, 

Then  bids  his  friends  sit  by. 

And  as  they  eat  their  homely  meal 
Bv  the  drift-wood  burning  free. 

O'er  bleak,  weird  fields  of  ice  without 
Fierce  winds  make  minstrelsy. 

So  in  his  cabin  small  and  mean 

Upon  the  barren  bank. 
In  happy  independence  lives 

The  fisher,  Limpy  Hank. 

A  humble  and  unnoticed  life! 

But  part  of  God's  great  plan,— 
Nor  may  we  call  it  mean  or  low 

Since  'tis  a  life  of  man. 

O.  Clute. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


THE    DECISION    OF   THE    U.   S.   SU- 
PREME COURT  REGARDING   • 
PROHIBITION. 

Whatever  attitude  we  may  take  to- 
ward the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  in  the  decision  recent- 
ly rendered  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Kansas  prohibition 
cases,  the  enemies  of  prohibition,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  liquor  interests^  of  the 
country,  have  received  a  blow,  the  weight 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate. Up  to  this' time  tens  of  thou- 
sands among  us,  of  our  most  thoughtful 
people,  have  believed  that  to  forbid  men 
to  make  or  to  sell  liquors  is  unwarrant- 
able t^Tanny,-  a  clear  violation  of  those 
principles  of  i)olitical  and  personal  lib- 
erty upon  which  our  rejmblican  govem- 
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ment  is  founded     Our  national  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  affirms: 

'  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights; .  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;" 

«nd  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  says: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  his 
life,  liberty  or  propertv  without  due  process 
of  law." 

Not  only  liquor  sellers  and  manufac- 
turers, but  multitudes  of  good  people 
whose  sympathies  are  in  a  general  way 
on  the  side  of  teiliperance,  have  urged, 
and  doubtless  believed,  that  prohibition 
is  antagonistic  to  these  declarations; 
hence  the  cry  raised  in  so  many  quar- 
ters and  persisted  in  so  strenuously  that 
all  prohibition  enactment;S  are  unconsti- 
tutional, unrepublican,  un-American,  as 
well  as  unjust.  But  now  comes  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  of  the  land,  and  in  a 
decision  which,  to  the  astonishment  of 
even  the  prohibitionLsts  themselves,  was 
practically  imanimous  (seven  favoring 
and  only  one  opposing),  declares  that 
prohibition  is  legal,  just,  op}>osed  in  no 
way  to  the  principles  of  liberty  upon 
which  the  government  is  built.  The 
temperance  people  had  dared  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  an  even  division  of 
the  court;  but  lo!  to  their  surj^rise  the 
court  throws  its  vast  weight  almost  sol-* 
idly  on  their  side. 

It  woidd  probably  not  be  extravagant 
to  say  that  this  a  victory  more  import- 
ant than  any  dozen,  perha])s  than  all, 
they  have  ever  gained  before. 

It  should  be  l)ome  in  mind  that  the 
cases  considered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  been  appealed  from 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  Kansas, 
where  Judge  Brewer  held  that  the  Kan- 
sas prohibitory  licjuor  law  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  Fourt(»enth  Amend- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  on  the 
ground  that  it  deprived  the  brewers  of 
their  proi>erty  without  compensation. 
But  Judge  Brewer's  decision  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Kansas  law  affirmed  in  the  most  im- 


equivocal  manner.     Here  are  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  decision: 

"The  right  to  sell  liquor  is  not  one  of  the 
rights  growing  out  or  citizenship  of  the 
United  States." 

"The  right  to  manufacture  drink  for  one^s 
own  use  is  subject  to  the  restriction  that  it 
shall  not  endanger  or  affect  the  rights  of 
others.  If  such  manufacture  does  prejudi- 
cially aifect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
community,  it  follows  that  society  has  the 
power  to  protect  itself  by  legislation  against 
the  injurious  consequences  of  that  busi- 
ness." 

"There  is  here  no  justification  for  holding 
that  the  State,  under  the  guise  merely  of 
police  regulations,  is  aiming  to  deprive  the 
citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights;  for  we 
cannot  shut  out  of  view  the  fact,  within  the 
knowledge  of  all,  that  the  public  health,  the 
public  morals  and  the  public  safety  may  be 
endangered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks;  nor  can  wo  ignore  the  fact, 
established  by  statistics  accessible  to 
every  one,  that  the  disorder,  pauperism,  and 
crime  prevalent  in  the  country  are,  in  large 
measure,  directly  traceable  to  this  evil." 

"  Such  a  right  [the  right  to  manufacture 
intoxicating  drinksl  does  not  inhere  in  citi- 
zenship. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Govern- 
ment interferes  with  or  impairs  any  one's 
constitutional  rights  of  liberty  or  of  prop- 
erty when  it  determines  that  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  gen- 
eral or  individual  use  as  a  beverage  are  or 
may  become  hurtful  to  society  and  to  every 
member  of  it,  and  is,  therefore,  a  business 
in  which  no  one  may  lawfully  engage." 

That  there  might  be  no  evading  of 
the  point,  the  Court  clinched  it  thus: 

"All  liTOperiy  in  this  countr>'  is  held 
under  the  implied  obligation  that  the  own- 
er's use  of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  the  Court  held,  in 
order  to  enjoin  a  place  where  liquor  is 
made  or  sold,  to  have  recourse  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  It  may  be  proceeded  against 
as  may  any  other  nuisance. 

A   NEW   UNIVERSALIST  PROFES- 
SION OF  FAITH. 

We  j)rinted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Unitarian  the  Profession  of  Faith 
which  for  more  than  eighty  years  has 
been  the  ^doctrinal  basis  of  the  Univer- 
salist body.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  statement  is 
inadequate  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
points  misleading,  and  at  the  last  Gen- 
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eral  Convention,  in  New  York,  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  substitute  for  it  an- 
other statement  somewhat  more  full  and, 
it  was  thought,  more  in  harmony  with 
the  present  doctrinal  position  of  the  de- 
nomination. At  least  a  year  must  elapse, 
however,  before  final  action  regarding 
the  proposed  change  can  be  taken.  The 
new  Profession  of  Belief,  whose  adop- 
tion is  urged,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
favored  by  a  considerable  number  of 
ministers  and  laymen  of  influence,  is  as 
follows: 

I.  "I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a 
revelation  from  God  to  mankind." 

II.  "I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  who  is  the  Revealer 
of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world; 
and  in  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
through  which  all  disciples  of  Christ  are 
united  in  one  spiritual  body." 

III.  "I  believe  in  the  necessity  of  personal 
regeneration;  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  in 
the  certainty  of  retribution;  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul;  and  in  the  final 
holiness  and  happiness  of  all  mankind." 

IV.  "I  believe  that  the  opportunities,  ob- 
ligations and  rewards  of  religion  are  in  their 
nature  eternal,  and  of  such  immediate  ur- 
gency that  I  ought  to  strive  earnestly  for 
present  salvation  by  repenting  of  my  sins 
€md  diligently  using  the  means  of  grace 
which,  in  His  mercv,  God  has  provided  for 
me." 

This  proposed  Profession  of  Faith  is 
interesting,  for  many  reasons.  Though 
it  seems  to  us  a  little  halting,  written 
with  the  orthodox  world  somewhat  too 
much  in  view,  and  not  quite  so  strong 
on  the  htmianitarian  or  life  or  deed  side 
as  we  could  wish,  yet  it  shows  the  essen- 
tially rational  as  well  as  the  Christian 
<^aracter  of  the  denomination,  and  could 
easily  be  accepted  by  most  liberal  Chris- 
tians, as  well  of  the  Unitarian  as  of  the 
TJniversalist  name. 

The  Universalist  movement  started  in 
the  main  as  a  protest  against  the  single, 
terrible,  God- dishonoring  doctrine  of 
eternal  perdition.  Its  early  view  of  the 
atonement  was  more  or  less  crude,  as 
was  its  thought  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
nature  of  salvation  and  the  next  life. 
Its  doctrine  of  retribution  was  inade- 
quate, sometimes  seriously  so.  It  was 
more  or  less  entangled  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.     But,  as  time  has  gone 


on,  it  has  steadily  advanced;  its  view  of 
religious  truth  has  become  morp  com- 
prehensive; it  has  rounded  itself  out  on 
sides  where  it  was  lacking  at  first;  its 
thought  has  deepened,  too,  as  well  as 
widened;  imtil  now  it  represents  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  it  is  only  a  truism 
to  say  is  thoroughly  broad,  reasonable, 
well-ordered,  and  in  line  ^ith  the  best 
religious  thought  and  work  of  the  age. 
As  illustrating  a  somewhat  different 
side  of  Universalism  from  that  shown  in 
the  profession  of  faith  which  we  have 
quoted,  we  have  been  interested  in  read- 
ing a  statement  of  Universalist  beliefs 
which  Kev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  prints  editorially  in  his  monthly  pa- 
per, The  Utiiversalist  Record.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Crowe,  the  princi]>les  for 
which  Universalism  stands  are  these: 

That  God  is  the  source  of  all  things,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual. 

That  the  creation  is  for  man,  and  all  its 
laws  and  forces  conducive  to  his  develop- 
ment. 

That  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God's 
moral  character. 

That  worship  is  natural,  and  the  Bible  is 
the  highest  expression  of  religious  genius 
and  experience. 

That  man  is  inherently  immortal,  this 
being  the  first  stage  of  his  eternal  progress. 

That  punishment  is  remedial;  must  con- 
tinue till  it  works  reformation,  and  then 
must  cease. 

That  goodness  is  salvation,  and  whatever 
promotes  goodness  is  part  of  the  everlasting 
gosTjel. 

That  evil  shall  perish,  and  holiness  become 
supreme. 

Our  qnly  regret  is  that  two  Christian 
bodies,  occupying  positions  so  nearly 
identical  as  are  our  own  and  that  of  the 
Universalists  to-day,  should  not  be  more 
closely  united  in  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical work. 


TRIBUTES    TO    WHITTIER    ON     HIS 
EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

The  Boston  Da/7//  Adrerfi-i^er  pub- 
lished a  special  Whittier  edition  on  the 
poets  birthday,  Dec.  17th,  containing 
tributes  in  prose  and  verse  from  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
country.  We  give  below  several  of  the 
best. 

From  James  Freeman  Gierke:. 

Enlarj?ed  by  him,  his  noble  sect  has  prown. 
For,  all  who  stood  with  him  the  slave  to  free, 
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AJl  who  with  him  the  mother  country  own, 
Who  show  his  faith  in  God  and  liberty, 
Who  kindle  with  the  music  of  his  song, 
Trust  in  that  Heaven  of  Liove  which  round 

him  bends, 
All  these  to  his  broad  human  church  belong^ 
And  make  one  Brotherhood  of  Whittiers 

''Friends^ 


Prom  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Through   the  dark  night  we    caught  thy 
thrilling  song  - 

Singer  and  prophet  of  the  higher  way! 
Poet  and  Friend  beloved  of  us  so  long, 

What  shall  we  wish  thee  on  thy  natal  day? 
Poet  and  friend  beloved  of  us  so  long, 

God  bless  and  keep  thee  on  thy  natal  day! 


From  Hezekiah  Butter  worth. 

I  thank  thee,  bard,  for  what  thou  wert  to 
me 
In  all  the  struggles  of  my  youth,  and 
know 
The  words  that  helped  still  wait  to  comfort 
me 
When  fall  life's  sunbeams  'mid  the  falling 
snow. 
The  song  is  best  whose  influence  is  best; 
Best  sings  the  bird  that  happiest  makes 
the  wood. 
Long  may'st   thou    live,  to    be  the  great 
world's  guest. 
In  haunted  halls  of  love  and  gratitude! 


From  Minot  J.  Savage. 

Dear  Poet !  when  I  looked  upon  thy  face 
I  said,  "  Though  near  four-score,  ho  grows 

not  old." 
Naught  was  in   him  suggestive   of    the 
mould; 
The  passing  years  had  left  no  withering 

trace. 
But  only  added  lines  of  truth  and  grace. 
His  body  seemed  a  shell  that  did'bnfold 
Some  precious  bud  against  the  winter's 
cold, 
Whose  bloom  but  wait€>d  fitting  time  and 
place. 

Such  life  knows  no  decay;  for  every  thought, 
Each  word,  each  deed  has  been  for  man 
and  right! 
And  now,  the  people's  praise,  their  glad  ac- 
claim 
But  echoes  only  what  his  soul  has  wrought. 

So,  like  the  sun  that  loses  not  its  light 
When  it  doth  set,  the  afterglow  is  fame! 


From  Thom^vs  Wentworth  Hkjoinson. 

At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 
That  said  to  startled  conscience,  "  Sleep  no 

more!" 
Like  some  loud  cry  that  peals  from  door  to 

door 


It  roused  a  generation,  and  I  see 
Now  looking  back  through  years  of  memory 
That  all  of  school  or  college,  all  the  lore 
Of  worldly  maxims,  all  the  statesman's  store 
Were  nought  beside  that  voice's  mastery. 
If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came 
Through  life,  and  if  no  influence  less  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  the  place  of  duty's  flame; 
If  aught  rose  worthy  in  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught   that,  viewed    backward,  wears  no 

shade  of  shame; 
Bless  thee,  old  friend!  for  that  high  call  was 

thine. 


From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Friend,  whom  thy  four-score  winters  leate 
more  dear 

Than  when  life's  roseate  summer  on  thy 
cheek 

Burned  in  the  flush  of  manhood's  manliest 
year. 

Lonely,  how  lonely!  is  the  snoAvy  peak 

Thy  feet  have  reached,  and  mine  have 
climbed  so  near! 

Close  on  thy  footsteps  mid  the  -  landscape 
drear 

I  stretch  my  hand  thine  answering  grasp  to 
seek, 

Warm  with  the  love  no  rippling  rhymes  can 
speak! 

Look  backwards!  From  thy  lofty  height 
survey 

Thy  years  of  toil,  of  peaceful  victories  won^ 

Of  dreams  made  real,  largest  .hopes  outrun! 

Look  forward!  Brighter  than  earth's  morn- 
ing ray 

Streams  the  pure  light  of  Heaven's  unset- 
ting  sun, 

The  all-unclouded  dawn  of  life's  immortal 
day!  

THE   OLD   CHURCH    WHERE   STARR  * 
KING  PREACHED. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Deere,  of  Riverside,  Cal., 
gives  in  a  local  pa]>er  the  foU owing  ac- 
count of  visits  (the  last  one  recently 
made)  to  the  old  church  where  Rev.  T. 
Starr  King  preached  during  his  remark- 
able ministry  in  San  Francisco: 

My  first  walk  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  was  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  in 
July,  ISSl.  My  mind  was  full  of  mem- 
ories and  thoughts  of  Thomas  Starr 
King.  Years  before,  in  New  England, 
acquaintance  with  him  had  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  my  esteem  had  been  en- 
thusiastic and  reverential.  His  brief 
and  brilliant  California  career  had  ex- 
cited my  warmest  admiration,  and  when 
his  life  went  out,  consumed  by  the  fires 
of  his  patriotism,  I  was  one  of  the  mul- 
titude bowed  by  the  wave  of  sorrow  that 
swept  from  sea  to  sea. 
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Strolling  along  aimlessly,  I  came  in 
front  of  a  brown,  Gothic  chnrch,  with 
ivy  grown  midway  to  the  roof.  On  the 
left,  a  lawn  sheltered  by  the  church, 
held  an  elliptical  walk  around  a  hori- 
zontal monument  bearing  the  magic 
name.  I  had  found  without  seeking, 
the  spot  which  to  me  was  the  most 
sacred  in  the  city.  The  iron  gates  were 
locked  and  I  could  only  look  upon  the 
shrine  where  I  would  fain  have  knelt. 
Later,  with  my  wife,  partner  in  my  love 
for  King,  who  came  with  floral  offer- 
ings, my  heart  had  its  communion  and 
service  of  memory.  My  silent  friend 
seemcHi  to  welcome,  comfort  and  en- 
courage, and  I  grew  strong  for  the  work 
before  me. 

Six  years  have  past.  Mammon  now 
claims  the  space  for  the  use  of  its  daily 
worshix)ers.  The  sarcophagus,  holding 
the  hallowed  dust,  has  gone,  and  waits 
in  the  Masonic  cemetery  its  final  re- 
moval, resting-place  and  monument. 
The  church  is,  as  yet,  outwardly  un- 
changed, but  within  the  work  of  demo- 
lition has  begun.  The  organ,  pews, 
chancel  and  altar  carving  have  all  dis- 
appeared. It  is  now  a  ])lace  for  melan- 
choly musings,  and  to-day,  in  the  twi- 
light's witching  hour,  I  indulged  them 
to  the  full.  I  had  found  my  way  in, 
from  the  now  vacant  shrine,  through  a 
side  door  which  chance  had  left  un- 
locked." Standing  where  King  had  stood 
wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  I  saw 
the  crowds  of  the  old  times,  faces  even 
looking  down  from  stolen  positions  in 
the  skylight  above,  and  felt  the  power 
of  the  ringing  voice  that  polarized  the 
will  of  the  State  for  freedom  and  the 
Union  The  gloomful  silence,  c^mptiness 
and  desolation  of  the  place  vanished  and 
reappeared  I  held  a  final  rosjwnsive 
service  with  the  echoes,  closing  with  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  the  last  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  preacher. 

RABBI  HIRSCH. 
A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Mail  gives 
the  following  graphic  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hirsch,  minister  of  the  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion, Chicago,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  a£le  of  the  liberal  Jewish  Babbis  of 
this  country: 


Last  Sunday  morning  I  occupied  a 
pew  at  Sinai  Temple.  I  had  been  in- 
dulging in  this  hope  for  a  long  time. 
The  Chicago  gentile  who  has  not  heard 
Kabbi  Hirsch  should  not  any  longer 
postpone  doing  so.  To  be  frank,  Sinai 
is  the  first  synagogue  I  ever  entered. 
An  early  Presbyterian  tuition  had  left 
an  impression  of  high  priests  bowing 
around  a  shekinah,  and  of  a  distressed 
individual  blowing  a  ram's  horn  about  a 
walled  city,  threatening  destruction,  and 
this  kept  me  away.  This  impression 
has  been  leveled  for  years,  but  still,  at 
an  advanced  position  in  such  things,  I 
wondered  how  I  should  appear  in  the 
midst  of  a  Jewish  service.  If  there  are 
others  like  me,  willing  to  confess  their 
verdancy,  let  me  assure  them  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  service  at  Sinai  which 
the  most  orthodox  cannot  witness  and 
participate  in  with  the  same  feeling 
which  he  would  have  in  his  own  church. 
Rabbi  Hirsch  is  an  impressive  man,  and 
without  any  effort  to  be  so.  The  first 
impression,  which  is  correct,  that  he  is 
of  Hebraic  extraction,  gradually  fades 
from  your  mind  as  you  follow  him,  ex- 
cept when  he  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
now  and  then  in  his  discourse  for  the 
race  which,  as  he  said  yesterday,  has 
had  to  shoulder  the  blood  of  Golgotha 
for  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years. 

Rabbi  Hirsch  is  all  that  a  successful 
pulpiteer  presents.  Earnest,  dramatic, 
humorous,  pathetic,  each  in  its  place. 
Like  most  effective  speakers  he  begins 
his  discourse  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone. 
He  grows  upon  you,  and  his  voice,  never 
at  a  rant  pitch,  soon  fills  the  auditorium 
as  a  wind  moves  a  great  forest. 


THE  NIGHT,  FOR  PRAYER. 

The  night  is  more  suited  for  prayer 
than  the  day.  I  never  wake  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  without  feeling  induced 
to  commune  with  God  One  feels  brought 
more  in  contact  with  Him.  The  whole 
world  around  us,  we  think,  is  asleep. 
But  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  slum- 
bers not,  nor  sleeps.  He  is  awake,  and 
so  are  we.  We  feel  in  the  solemn  and 
silent  night  alone  with  God.  And  then 
there  is  everything  in  the^circumstances 
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to  lead  one  to  pray.  The  past  is  often 
vividly  recalled.  The  voices  of  the  dead 
are  heard,  and  their  forms  crowd  around 
yon.  No  sleep  can  bind  them.  The 
night  seems  the  time  in  which  they  should 
hold  spiritual  communion  with  man. 
The  future,  too,' throws  its  dark  shadows 
over  you — the  night  of  the  grave,  the 
certain  death -bed,  the  night  in  which  no 
man  can  work.  And  then,  everything 
makes  such  an  impression  on  the  mind 
at  night,  when  the  brain  is  susceptible. 
The  low  sough  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees;  the  eerie  roaring  of  some  neigh- 
boring stream;  the  bark  or  howl  of  a 
dog;  the  general  impressive  silence — all 
tend  to  sober  and  solemnize  the  mind, 
and  to  force  it  from  the  world,  and  its 
vanities,  which  then  seem  asleep  to  God, 
who  alone  can  uphold  and  defend  it. — 
Norman  WLeod. 


Another  Year,  [January 

that  this  had  been  he  who  was  to  have 
redeemed  Israel!"  But  all  the  while, 
high  in  heaven  beyond  the  sight  of  men, 
the  scales  of  destiny  were  poised;  and, 
in  those  scales,  one  word  of  the  Naza- 
rene  was  seen  to  be  heavier  with  coming 
triumph  than  all  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Jews  and  all  the  legions  of  the  empire. 
The  nearer,  the  lower,  the  more  immedi- 
ate failure  was  only  the  birth-throe  of  an 

eternal  victory! 

— M.  J.  Savage. 


TO  A  CHILD. 


THE  "FAILURE"  OF  JESUS. 

As  the  supremest  example  in  history, 
look  at  the  failure  of  Jesus.  He  at- 
tempted a  reform  of  his  country's  re- 
ligion,— a  movement  that  should  issue 
in  a  higher  life  for  the  world.  But  after 
he  had  roused  his  people,  and  made  him- 
self a  power  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  there  came  a  dark  day  for 
all  his  hopes.  Seized  by  the  authorities 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  condemned 
as  a  criminal,  one  dark  afternoon  he  is 
put  to  a  disgraceful  death.  Only  two  or 
three  friends  linger  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cross  as  the  night  falls ;  and  his  dying 
lips  echo  with  a  cry  of  dasertion  and  de- 
spair,— '*My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  mef  Forsaken  he 
seemed;  forsaken  he  undoubtedly 
thought  he  was!  The  Temple  never 
stood  so  strong;  the  priesthood  was  never 
more  confident;  never  towered  on  high 
with  such  resistless  might  the  imperial 
power  of  Rome.  The  high  priest  went 
to  his  triumphant  sleep,  rejoicing  that 
one  more  disturber  was  out  of  the  way. 
Pilate  threw  off  his  robes  of  office,  and 
took  his  ease,  thinking  that  one  more 
fanatic  was  silenced.  A  few  fishermen 
and  tax-gatherers  hid  away  in  an  upper 
room,  and  mourned  the  death  of  their 
hopes,  sayingtoone  another,  "We  trusted 


"  My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give 
you; 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and 
grey: 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  give  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 
long: 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for- 
ever 

One  grand,  sweet  song." 

—Charlw  Kingsley, 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 

Another  year  is  dawning! 

Dear  Father,  let  it  be 
In  working  or  in  waiting 

Another  year  with  Thee! 

Another  year  of  leaning 

Upon  Thy  loving  breast, 
Of  ever-deepening  trustf ulness^ 

Of  quiet,  happy  rest. 

Another  year  of  mercies, 

Of  faithfulness  and  grace; 
Another  year  of  gladness 

In  the  shining  of  Thy  face. 

Another  year  of  progress, 

Another  year  of  praise, 
Another  year  of  proving 

Thy  presence  **all  the  days.** 

Another  year  of  service, 

Of  witness  for  Thy  love; 
Another  year  of  training 

For  holier  work  above. 
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Another  year  is  dawning! 

Dear  Father,  let  it  be 
On  earth,  or  else  in  heaven, 

Another  year  .for  Thee! 

-Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Oiir  ambition  for  Unitarianism  is  to 
Hoe  it  become  as  consecrated  as  it  is  ra- 
tional; as  earnest  as  it  is  free;  on  :fire 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity and  missionary  zeal;  everywhere  or- 
ganized and  united;  loyal  to  truth,  to 
God,  to  the  great  inheritances  of  the 
past  and  to  the  great  revelations  wait- 
ing in  tlie  future. 


We  wish  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
the  coming  of  that  larger,  uniting  Chris- 
tian movement,  which  must  come  by  and 
by,  when  there  shall  be  a  general  draw- 
ing together  of  all  who  hate  dividing 
names  and  non-essential  dogmas,  and 
who  want  to  make  Christianity  to  con- 
sist in  simple  worship  of  God,  as  Father, 
and  service  of  Man,  as  Brother,  which 
the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  taught 
was  the  whole  matter. 


ing  itself  as  broad  and  free  as  any  can 
ask,  and  while  avoiding,  with  the  great- 
est possible  care,  everything  which  can 
be  construed  as  backward -looking  or 
dogmatic,  yet  distinctly  recognizes  three 
things:  1,  That  the  object  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  promote  reUgwn ;  2,  That  the 
societies  forming  it  are  churches;  and, 
8,  That  the  Unitarian  name,  adopted  hj 
the  conference,  stands  for  the  Dimtie 
Unity. 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  anything 
less  than  this  can  give  a  basis  for  real 
religious  work  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
ference or  organization.  This  does  give 
such  a  basis.  We  believe  that  if  the 
Western  Conference  will  consent  to 
place  itself  upon  this  basis  there  is 
still  ground  for  hope  that  it  may  unite 
the  west  again. 

Our  Universalist  brethren  are  propos- 
ing to  send  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and 
have  the  funds  partly  raised  for  the 
purpose. 


It  is  good  for  the  east  and  the  west  to 
meet  in  consultation.  Many  western 
workers  have  been  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  visits  to  various 
points,  of  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  agent 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio,  are  among  the  States 
he  has  visited  Everywhere  he  has 
brought  the  clear  head  and  the  wise 
counsel  of  the  practical  business  man. 
Everywhere  he  has  carried  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  and  everywhere  has  spoken 
strong  words  for  positive  Christianity. 


In  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
New  Minnesota  Conference  given,  in 
our  last  issue,  we  printed  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  that  Conference.  We 
hoi)e  this  constitution  will  receive  care- 
ful attrition,  especially  from  persons 
interested  in  our  western  problems.  We 
Are  not  sure  but  that  it  opens  a  door 
to  a  solution  of  the  most  grave  of  these 
problems.  The  constitution,  while  keep- 


Says  Archbishop  Whateley:  "If  our 
religion  is  not  true,  we  are  bound  to 
change  it:  if  it  is  true,  we  are  bound  to 
propagate  it." 


Wbatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's Shakespeare-Bacon  theory,  on 
some  matters  he  speaks  with  penetration 
and  wisdom.  To  the  request  from  the 
Boston  Globe  for  his  choice  among  pas- 
sages in  English  prose,  he  replies: 

I  would  say  that  the  Bentence  in  prose 
that  has  taken  deepest  root  in  my  thought 
is,  perhaps,  that  expression  of  Francis  Ba- 
con: 

"  I  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Koran  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind." 

This  implies  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  the  existence  of  divinity.  It  suggests 
a  comparison  between  the  body  and  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  body  and  the  spirit 
of  the  universe.  It  should  be  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  and  set  up  in  every  school- 
house  in  the  land  as  a  most  potent  answer 
to  that  shallowest  and  narrowest  of  all 
creeds,  materialism.  A  whole  body  of 
thought  and  philosophy  flows  out  of  this 
single  sentence. 


The  Presbyterians  of  this  country  are 
to  hold  a  celebration  in   Philadelphia 
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during  this  year,  to  mark  the  centennial 
of  the  Presbyterial  General  Assembly. 
They  are  proposing  to  raise  a  Centen- 
nial fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  aged  Presbyter- 
ian clergyman. 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Heckman,  of  Cincinnati, 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Centennial 
Committee,  spoke  recently  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, on  "  A  Hundred  Years  of  Presby- 
terianism."  Besides  extolling  the  work 
and  influence  of  his  denomination  in 
this  country,  as  he  well  might,  he  was 
particularly  laudatory  toward  Calvin, 
the  founder  of  Presbyterianism,  placing 
hiTTi  in  the  front  rank  of  not  only  the 
theologians  but  (what  was  somewhat 
startling)  of  the  promoters  of  liberty  in 
the  world,  and  urged  that  if  we  ever  in 
this  country  raise  another  monument 
550  feet  high,  it  should  be  in  memory 
of  John  Calvin,  the  Apostle  of  Freedom. 
We  recognize  much  in  Calvin  that  was 
good;  but  the  idea  of  Washington  and 
Calvin  having  monuments  side  by  side 
as  apostles  of  freedom  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unique.  We  wonder  if  some  good 
Roman  Catholic  will  not  suggest  a  third 
monument '550  feet  high  to  Loyola,  as 
an  apostle  of  freedom. 

In  the  December  Andocer  Review, 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  of  Oxford,  England, 
has  an  able  article  on  ''  The  Cosmogony 
of  Genesis,"  reviewing  Professor  Dana's 
attempt  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (of 
April,  1885)  to  harmonize  the  Genesis 
account  of  the  Creation  with  the  record 
of  science.  Professor  Driver's  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  calm,  fair,  and  strong. 
He  is  not  frightened  by  his  knowledge 
that  the  conclusions  he  reaches  will  be 
regarded  by  many  of  his  brethren  as 
heretical.  Those  conclusions  are  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentences: 

"After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
popular,  non-scientitic  phraseology  of  Gen- 
esis, I  find  it  simply  impossible  honestly  and 
straightforwardly  to  compare  the  record  in 
Genesis  with  the  record  as  taught  by  Geol- 
ogy and  Astronomy  and  say  that  the  two 
even  approximately  coincide.  The  records 
differ;  and  by  no  legitimate  method  or  arti- 
fice which  I  have  seen  applied  to  them  can 
the  differences  be  made  to  vanish,  or  even 
be  shown  to  be  insignificant  ....  I  do  not 


[January 

seek  for  discrepancies  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive; but  where  they  exist,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  wise  and  right  course  in  the 
Christian  ajjologist  is  truthfully  and  fear- 
lessly to  acknowledge  them." 

This  is  bravely  spoken;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Andoi^ef'  Review  that  it 
opens  its  pages  to  such  utterances.  Any 
religion  that  is  to  win  or  keep  the  confi- 
dence of  this  age  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  truth,  however  much  it  may  cut 
across  old  theories  or  popular  prejudices. 


On  Saturday,  Dec.  17th,  the  poet 
Whittier  reached  his  80th  birthday. 
The  day  was  widely  noticed.  Almost 
unnumbered  tributes  from  editors,  liter- 
ary men,  ministers,  teachers,  and  chil- 
dren of  Sunday-schools  and  day-schools, 
were  paid,  as  well  they  might  be,  to  him 
who  is  not  only  the  oldest  and  best  loved 
of  our  poets,  but  almost  the  only  re- 
maining one  of  that  company  of  great 
and  heroic  men  who  led  the  forever 
memorable  Anti- Slavery  movement 


The  temperance  people  of  the  country 
are  raising  a  fund  to  send  a  copy  of 
The  Voice,  the  great  temperance  weekly 
of  New  "fork,  to  each  clergyman  in  the 
United  States,  believing  that  in  no  other 
way  can  the  money  be  spent  so  advan- 
tageously for  the  temperance  cause  as 
by  enlightening  the  preachers.  But 
what  a  commentary  this  is  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  coimtry,  that  a  great 
public  movement  needs  thus  to  be  set 
on  foot  to  instruct  them  about,  and  in- 
terest them  in,  the  greatest  moral  re- 
form of  the  age! 

Prof.  Samuel  Dickey,  of  Albion  Col- 
lege, Michigan,  has  been  chosen  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hon.  John  B.  Finch,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Prohibition  Com- 
mittee. Prof.  Dickey  has  for  several 
years  been  the  leading  temperance  or- 
ganizer in  Michigan,  and  is  an  able 
speaker.  If  he  faUs  a  little  below  Mr. 
Finch  as  an  orator,  he  will  probably  be 
found  to  surpass  him  as  an  organizer. 
Under  Prof.  Dickey's  very  able  organ- 
izing leadership,  and  with  the  immense 
new  prestige  acquired  from  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  their  favor,  it 
is  plain  that  the  prospects  before  the 
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The  defeat  of  prohibition  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  which  has  attracted  wide-spread 
public  attention,  seems  to  have  been 
effected  mainly  by  the  votes  of  the  col- 
ored people,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  certain  bad  men,  appear  to  have  gone 
almost  solidly  with  tiie  liquor  interests. 
This  is  a  discouraging  fact  for  the 
friends  of  the  colored  people.  It  means 
that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
and  all  possible  help  should  be  extended 
to  them  from  every  side.  Southern  tem- 
perance work  can  make  permanent  head- 
way only  as  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
southern  educational  work. 


A  movement  has  been  for  some  time 
on  foot  to  increase  and  strengthen  our 
navy.  We  are  told  wo  need  a  strong 
navy  to  protect  our  great  seaboard  cities, 
for,  the  improved  war-ships  of  England 
and  Germany,  if  they  chose,  could  sail 
into  New  York  or  Boston  harbor  and  de- 
stroy those  cities.  Yes,  perhaps  they 
could.  But  so,  if  he  chose,  could  any 
man  on  the  street  shoot  any  other  man 
he  meets.  Shall  every  man  therefore 
arm  himself  with  deadly  weapons  and 
encase  himself  in  a  steel  vest  ?  In  this 
nineteenth  century  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion are  not  moral  forces,  as  well  as 
powder  and  steel,  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
protection  of  cities  and  nations  as  well 
as  individuals?  The  very  same  argu- 
ments that  are  being  used  in  our  maga- 
zines, reviews  and  great  dailies,  in  favor 
of  spending  large  sums  in  constructing 
new  war  vessels,  and  elaborate  fortifica- 
tions in  our  harbors,  may  be  used  with 
what  would  seem  to  be  exactly  equal 
pertinency  in  favor  of  a  general  move- 
ment to  have  every  man  not  only  go 
armed  and  encased  in  steel,  but  to  turn 
his  house  into  a  castle  capable  of  pro- 
tecting itself,  since,  as  things  now  are, 
any  man  if  he  chooses  can  fire  his  neigh- 
bor's house*and  murder  all  its  inmates. 
Let  ufl  go  back  to  barbarism  at  once, 
and  rely  upon  brute  force  for  safety,  aU 
roxmd^  or  else  let  us  confess  that  we 
have  reached  a  condition  of  Christian 
civilization  where  nations  as  well  as  in- 


dividuals may  trust  to  moral  forces  for 
safety,  and  where  therefore  great  stand- 
ing armies,  and  powerful  navies,  and 
elaborate  fortifications  are  not  neces- 
sary, any  more  than  steel  vests,  and  re- 
volvers in  hip-jK)ckets,  and  castles  pro- 
tected by  armed  men,  are  necessary, 
since  all  are  a  part  of  the  same  brute- 
force- everjiliing  and  moral-forces-noth- 
ing system  of  things. 


We  have  another,  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  great  wealth  for 
noble  ends.  Baron  Hirsch  has  given  ten 
million  dollars  to  found  in  Russia  pri- 
marv  schools  for  Hebrew  children,  and 
$20(\(XX)  to  be  a,t  the  Czar's  disposal  for 
charitable  objects.  The  Czar  has  signed 
acceptance.  The  school  fund  will  afford 
instruction  to  probably  50,000  children. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  very 
largest  gift  made  for  a  philanthropic 
object  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
One  of  the  mdrvellous  things  to  us  is 
that  more  men  of  wealth  do  not  with 
eager  joy  and  enthusiasm  seize  the  op- 
portunities that  open  to  them  to  use 
their  wealth  for  such  ends  of  enduring 
good  to  humanity. 


WOMAN'S    WORK. 


Was  there  ever  a  time  before  in  the 
world's  history  when  so  many  women, 
as  now,  were  at  work  trying  to  relieve 
the  suffering,  save  the  sinning,  bring 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  earth's 
darkest  places?  So  asked  an  old  lady 
the  other  day — one  who  has  carried 
through  her  almost  fourscore  years  a 
heart  ever  open  to  feel  for  others'  woes, 
and  hands  extended  helpfully  to  the 
needy.  Her  question,  or  exclamation, 
was  the  result  of  a  rather  careful  read- 
ing of  the  papers  which  the  week  had 
brought  We  think  she  was  right  We 
believe  that  never  before  were  so  many 
women  working,  and  especially  so  intel- 
ligently  working,  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity,  as  to-day.  This  is  inexpres- 
sibly encouraging.  We  design  in  this 
department  to  give  each  month  informa- 
tion concerning  such  uplifting  work,  in 
our  own  ranks,  and  to  some  extent  out- 
side also. 
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Woman's  Work. 


'WOMEN  8   CLUBS    IN    CHICAGO' 


is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Wonian^s  Journal  from  Mary  E.  Beedy. 
The  writer  thinks  "  no  other  city  in  the 
world  has  so  many  or  so  well  organ- 
ized and  efficient  women's  clubs  as  has 
Chicago,"  and  she  outlines  the  history, 
organization  and  work  of  several  of  the 
most  important  Of  the  **  Chicago 
Women's  Club  "  Miss  Beedy  says  truly, 
"  It  is  a  power  in  the  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  women  in  Chicago;  it  is  a 
power  for  philanthropic  work;  it  is  a 
power  in  forming  public  sentiment,  and 
it  is  conducted  with  a  dignity  that  is 
irreproachable." 

women's  protective  agencies. 

The  Women's  Protective  Agencies  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  are  doing  much 
to  secure  justice  to  the  working  girls  of 
their  respective  cities. 

A  case  of  ill-usage  came  to  light  re- 
cently, where,  in  a  large  tobacco  factory, 
whose  proprietors  were  prominent 
church  members,  the  foreman  said  to  a 
room  full  of  girls  that  if  they  would 
hurry  up  with  their  job  he  would  let 
them  off  when  it  was  completed  They 
finished  it  at  4  o'clock  and  were  dis- 
missed. When  pay-day  came  around 
he  deducted  a  half-day's  pay  from  each 
girl  in  that  room. 

The  Chicago  Agency  promises  to  find 
places  for  girls  who  are  dismissed  be- 
cause they  have  given  evidence  in  cases 
brought  to  trial.  And  if  girls  in  stores 
and  factories  will  make  their  complaints 
to  the  Agency,  they  will  find  it  ready 
with  legal  }x>wer  to  enforce  the  claims 
and  correct  the  abuses. 

A  woman's  toynbee  hall. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  Toynbee  Hall  movement 
of  London,  Eng.  A  similar  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  by  English  uni- 
versity women,  chiefly  from  Girton  Col- 
lege. These  women  have  opened  a 
residence  in  one  of  London's  jx)or  dis- 
tricts, thus  putting  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  homes  and  lives  of  those 
whom  they  seek  to  uplift 

The  purpose  is  not  almsgiving,  but  service 
giving— as  managers  on  local  committees  of 
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the  Board-schools;  as  "  associates  "  of  the 
London  Pupil  Teachers'  Association;  as 
members  of  the  Education  Reform  League 
and  the  Recreative  Evening -Classes  Associ- 
ation; as  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  members 
of  the  local  committees  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society;  as  members  of  the  local 
Sanitary  Aid  Committees;  as,  promoters  of 
Industrial  Co-operation;  as  workers  on  the 
local  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Befriending  Young  Servants;  as 
helpers  in  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund  movement. 

Both  of  these  movements,  that  of 
Toynbee  Hall  and  this  of  "  The  Wom- 
an's University  Association,"  are  but 
practical  embodiments  of  the  central 
thought  in  Lowell's  Sir  Launf al : 

*'The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed, 
In  whatso'  we  share  with  another's  need; 
Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds 

three, — 
Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor,  and  me." 

THE    CHAKNING    AUXILIARY. 

Our  Unitarian  Women  of  the  Pacific 
coast  seem  to  be  wide-awake  to  their 
duties  and  opportunities. 

"The  Channing  Auxiliary,"  a  wom- 
an's association  connected  with  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia, is  carrying  on  an  extensive  post- 
office  work  in  connection  with  the  Oak- 
land W^oman's  Auxiliary,  which  does 
its  proportion  of  the  labor  and  pays 
one-third  of  the  expense  -  a  happy  ar- 
rangement which  is  to  be  commended  to 
other  contiguous  societies.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Channing.  Auxiliary  is  Miss 
E.  B.  Easton,  a  woman  of  rare  judg- 
ment and  executive  ability.  Its  hard- 
working Secretary  is  Miss  Harriet  Kel- 
sey,  to  whose  energy  and  power  of  initi- 
ative much  of  the  success  of  the  society 
is  due.  The  Oakland  representative  on 
Postoffice  Mission  Work  is  Miss  Bertha 
Shafter.  As  the  First  Church  of  San 
Francisco  is  without  a  home  during  the 
building  of  its  new  edifice,  the  Auxiliary 
has,  with  the  aid  of  the  church  trustees, 
rented  a  club-room  down  town  at  Irving 
Hall,  where  the  ladies  meet  every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  afternoon.  A  large 
stock  of  tracts  and  Unitarian  books  is 
kept  on  hand.  The  Auxiliary  has  also 
started  study  classes  for  the  season.  Dr. 
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Stebbins  conducts  a  class  at  his  home 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  on  religions 
topics. 

Mrs.  Florence  Williams,  the  daughter 
of  the  revivalist  G.  P.  R.  James,  con- 
ducts a  class  for  the  study  of  George 
Eliot's  life,  letters  and  writings.  Aii- 
other  class  is  pursuing  the  study  of  the 
Del  Sarte  System,  and  Miss  Eaton  has  a 
class  for  Shakesperian  Study. 

A  recent  fair  netted  a  handsome  sum 
for  this  society,  which  financially  is  one 
of  the  mammoth  auxiliaries  of  our  de- 
nomination. The  Oakland  Auxiliary 
also  held  a  fair  recently  and  cleared  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  their  new  en- 
terprise. 

THE  CHEEBFUL  LETTER  EXCHANGE. 

The  National  Auxiliary  Conference 
sends  out  a  circular  signed  by  its  Pre- 
sident, Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews,  asking, — 
"  What  can  be  done  to  interest  young 
people  in  our  Auxiliary  work  ?' '  and  an- 
swers by  calling  attention  to,  and  re- 
commending the  wide  adoption,  by 
church  societies,  of,  "The  CheerfiU 
Letter  Exchange,"  which  the  young 
people  in  some  of  our  churches  have 
already  inaugurated  This  is  a  Post- 
Office  Mission,  not  to  disseminate  our 
religious  literature,  but,  to  carry  sun- 
shine into  darkened  rooms,  to  give  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  to  the  friend- 
less, the  tender  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  afflicted,  and  the  elixir  of  hope  and 
good  cheer  to  those  whose  days  are 
weary  and  nights  sleepless  from  con- 
stant pain. 

This  is  to  be  done  through  personal 
correspondence.  The  design  is  to  con- 
fine tiie  work'  principally  within  our 
own  denomination.  To  find  out  who 
would  like  to  receive  the  helj)  and  cheer 
offered  wo  presume  the  "Exchange" 
win  advertise  through  our  denomina- 
tional papers  andmagaizines  and  through 
circulars  sent  to  the  churches.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  people  are 
enrolled  in  the  work,  it  is  proposed  to 
edit  a  paper,  "The  Carrier  Dove."  Any 
church  society  organizing  a  "  Cheerful 
Lettar  Exchange"  department,  or  de- 
siring to  do  so,  is  requested  to  write  for 
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further  information  to  Mrs.  Emily  A. 
Fifield,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Confer- 
ence. 

THE    year's    dead. 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  old 
year  behind  and  go  on  to  the  new,  with- 
out a  word  of  appreciative  remembrance 
of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  woman 
workers  who  have  passed  away  during 
the  year.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  three  or  four  who  are  best  known. 

Dorothea  Dix  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  these  columns;  but  too  frequent 
reference  cannot  be  made  to  a  life 
which  so  truly  embodied  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  story  of  her  noble 
deeds  ought  to  inspire  many  women  of 
the  coming  generation  to  a  life  of  ser- 
vice as  the  highest  goal.  Her  biography 
should  find  a  place  in  every  Sunday- 
school,  public  school,  and  public  library. 

Jenny  Lind  deserves  a  mention  here, 
as  not  only  a  great  singer,  but  one  of 
the  world's  noblest  women.  For  her 
wonderful  voice  she  was  indebted  to  na- 
ture. But  the  courage  and  perseverance 
with  which  she  won  it  back  when  seem- 
ingly lost  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
unspoiled  simplicity  and  gladness  with 
which  she  used  it  always,  and  the  large 
benevolence  which  put  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  worthy  charity,  these  were  no 
accidents  of  birth  but  inwrought  traits 
of  character. 

The  Christian  Life,  of  London,  pays 
her  the  following  deserved  tribute: 

"At  length  finally  silent,  is  the  voice 
which  those  who  once  heard  can  never 
forget.  She  may  rightly  be  said  to  have  ^ 
lived  a  melodious  life.  Sincere,  natural^ 
pure  and  tender  in  her  heart  and  home,, 
she  ennobled  as  well  as  adorned  her 
profession,  endearing  herself  by  her 
virtues  to  those  who  were  enraptured 
by  her  gifts. 

With  her  warmth  and  kindness  of 
heart  will  be  associated,  as  a  permanent 
memorial  of  her  benevolent  deeds,  the 
institution  for  poor  sick  children  at 
Norwich,  which  she  aided — nay,  practi- 
cally founded — by  the  donation  of  her 
wealth  of  song. 

The  song  of  her  life,  though  she  is 
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The  ''Children's  Crusade.'' 


gone,  yet  survives,  and  will  ring  sweetly 
in  the  ears  of  generations  to  come." 

Mrs.  Dinah  Miiloch  Craik,  as  a  no- 
velist, stands  in  closer  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  present  generation  than 
either  of  the  other  w^omen  named.  The 
modern  novel  stands  related  to  modem 
life  much  as  the  pulpit  did  to  Mediaeval 
Europe  or  to  Puritan  New  England;  it 
is  the  source  from  which  large  numbers 
derive  their  ideals  of  life  and  motives  of 
conduct.  Fortunate  for  such  if  these 
ideals  and  motives  have  had  as  worthy 
a  source  as  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
"A  Life  for  a  Life,"  or  "A  Brave  Lady." 
The  thousands  of  readers  of  IVIrs.  Craik's 
books  will  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  her  death. 

Emma  Lazarus  was  well  known,  both 
in  and  beyond  Jewish  literary  circles,  as 
a  pleasing  writer  of  both  prose  and 
poetry,  but  especially  as  a  poet.  And 
yet  it  was  neither  as  writer  of  ])rose  nor 
as  poet  simply,  that  she  won  the  place 
among  her  people  which  she  held.  This 
resulted  from  her  earnest  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  her  race,  shown  esj^ecially 
in  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  Jews  driven  out  of  Russia  in  1882, 
and  in  her  efforts  to  promote  technical 
education  among  Hebrews,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  He- 
brew Technical  Institute  of  New  York. 


THE  OAKLAND  "STARR  KING  FRA- 
TERNITY." 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  is  a  prom- 
ising association  of  young  people,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  in  Oakland,  California. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte  they  are  studying  the  Political 
Historj^  of  the  United  States.  Quite  an 
elaborate  twelve- page  programme  has 
been  arranged  and  printed,  with  refer- 
ences to  several  hundred  books  and  re- 
views bearing  on  the  course  of  study. 
The  text-book  is  Johnston's  excellent  lit- 
tle manual,  with  collateral  reading.  Mr. 
Wendte  says  the  hint  for  the  course  came 
from  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Unity  Club. 

Some  fifty  essays  will  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  studies,  mostly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternity,  with  occasional 
help  from  friends  in  San  Francisco  and 
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Oakland.  The  editors  of  several  San 
Francisco  and  local  newspapers,  one  or 
two  professors  at  the  State  University, 
and  well-known  literary  men  like  John 
Vance  Cheney,  who  is  president  of  the 
Fraternity,  Joaquin  Miller,  John  S.  Hit- 
tell,  and  others,  will  participate.  The 
meetings  are  free  to  all,  and  range  in 
attendance  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Wendte  will  be 
pleased  to  send  the  programme  to  all 
applicants.  The  club  has  now  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  members,  and  its 
meetings  are  quite  fully  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  It  has  also  enjoyed  lect- 
ures during  the  past  year  by  A.  M. 
Knapp,  Robert  CoUyor  and  Prof.  John 
Fiske. 


"THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE.*' 

In  answer  to  the  Pundita  Ramabai's 
belief  that  the  revelation  of  the  needs  of 
her  countrywomen,  as  told  in  her  book 
"The  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman,"  would 
"stir  the  hearts  of  those  who  read,  to 
deeds  of  rescue  and  relief;'*  we,  the 
children  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  have 
started  a  Crusade  to  aid  the  good  Pun- 
dita in  her  noble  work  of  establishing 
an  industrial  school  for  the  suffering 
Hindu  widows  and  children. 

We  are  collecting  sums  of  money, 
large  or  small,  and  canvassing  for  her 
book,  as  every  copy  sold  is  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  her  school  fund. 

The  sacred  trust  of  aiding  Pundita 
Ramabai  has  been  given  to  us  by  an  in- 
valid friend,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty, 
not  only  to  her  but  to  the  children  of 
India,  to  ask  all  children  to  join  us  in 
"Our  Crusade."  We  appeal  to  every- 
one to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to 
help  us  in  this  work,  j^o  that  before  an- 
other generation  has  passed  the  children 
of  India  will  be  enjoying  some  of  the 
advantages  which  God  designed  for 
them.     Won't  you  help  us  ? 

To  aid  the  work  of  "The  ChUdren's 
Crusade"  in  the  United  States,  the  Ra- 
mabai Crusade  Society"  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Woodstown,  and  early  in  the 
New  Year  profwses  sending  out  printed 
appeals  to  teachers  and  children;  taking 
New  Jersev  first 
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Its  members  are  among  the  most 
prominent  |>eoplG  of  Woodstown,  and 
very  much  interested  in  aiding  the  Pun- 
dita.  Both  the  president  and  treasm*er 
have  been  very  active  in  assisting  this 
good  work  of  the  children 

The  private  and  jmblic  schools  of 
Woodstown  both,  have  organized  into 
divisions,  and  have  met  with  most  en- 
couraging success.  Two  neighboring 
towns  have  taken  up  the  work,  and  the 
children  in  the  several  divisions  are  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  pros]>ect  of  so  help- 
ing the  Pundita  Ramabai,  whose  name 
is  becoming  a  dear  household  word  in 
their  South  Jersey  homes. 

Will  the  readers  of  the  Unitarian  help 
this  good  work?  Printed  ai)peals  can 
soon  be  obtained  for  the  mere  cost  of 
publication,  and  by  their  instructions 
divisions  can  be  formed  in  any  state,  in 
schools  or  homes.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  Miss  Florence  N.  Haines, 
Secretary,  Woodstown,  Salem  Co.,  New 
Jersev. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Essex  Hall,  our  English  Unitarian  head- 
quarters, is  being  utilized  for  c^)ur8es  of 
evening  lectures,  at  once  popular  and 
scholarly,  under  the  joint  au-spiees  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching,  and  the  (Jilchrist  Tru^ees. 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  has  just  given  one  of 
the  courses,  three  lectures  on  *'  The  French 
Revolution  and  English  Poetry."  Why  does 
not  Harvard  take  up  this  idea  of  University 
Extension,  which  has  been  making  such 
progress  and  doing  such  good  work  yi  Eng- 
land of  late  years? 

The  Inquirer  maintains,  in  forcible  arti- 
cles, that  the  call  for  more  organization  is 
unnecessary.  "  In  our  Provincial  and  other 
societies,  claiming  no  authority,  and  pro- 
fessing to  represent  only  the  individuals  sub- 
scribing and  the  congregations  voluntarily 
associating  themselves, — and  especially  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  associa- 
tion and  the  '  Sustentation '  and  *  Aug- 
mentation' funds,  we  already  possess  all 
that  is  really  needed,  and  the  hrst  and  great 
pressing  call  is  simply  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  existing  institutions."  "  If 
there  is  anything  really  defective  in  these 
institutions  let  us  strive  to  amend  it,  but  let 
us  be  wise  enough  to  give  up  theorizing 
about  the  ideal  and  unattainable,  and  do 
the  work  which  lies  straight  before  us  in 
absolute  devotion  to  all  the  truth  we  know." 
Not  bad  counsel  for  both  sides  of  the  water. 


Florence  Nightingale  has  been  reported 
to  be  seriously  ill,  but  it  is  not  true.  She 
has  been  an  invalid  for  years,  but  is  no  worse 
than  usual  and  her  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever, 
and  from  her  sick  room  she  takes  an  active 
part  in  philanthropic  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Bland  from 
our  Sheffield  pulpit  is  announced. 

Sir  William  McArthur,  who  died  recently, 
was  the  most  public-spirited  man  in  the 
English  Methodist  body.  One  of  his  latest 
benefactions  was  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  the 
Methodist  College  at  Belfast. 

The  London  Daily  Newn  says  that  there 
is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  question 
of  disestablishment,  which  is  being  made 
more  and  more  a  prominent  (juestion  among 
liberal  electors.  The  disestablishment  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Wales,  where  it  has 
never  included  more  than  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  is  being  adopted  as  part 
of  the  regular  Liberal  platform. 

A  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  stated  that  though  the  Scriptures 
had  been  translated  into  279  languages 
through  the  agency  of  the  Society,  the 
translators  had  never  had  the  least  difficulty 
in  finding  in  anv  language  an  equivalent  for 
the  word  "God." 

Christian  /.?/e  takes  up  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
ker's recent  statement  in  Boston  that  "there 
are  certain  phases  of  Unitarianism  in  En- 
gland that  are  practically  dead."  That  may 
l^e  so-  for  instance,  some  of  the  philosoph- 
ical speculations  of  Priestly.  "But  is  it  not 
equally  true  that  there  are  certain  phases 
of  Ccmgregationalism  in  England  that  are 
practically  dead?"  For  which  it  quotes  the 
same  divine's  saying:  "I  can  venture  to  say 
that  hardly  one  of  the  leading  CJongrega- 
tional  clergymen  of  England  is  to-day 
preaching  tlie  old  doctrine  of  eternal  and 
never-ending  torment."  More  significant, 
but  less  quoted,  was  his  admission  in  the 
same  address:  "Still  with  all  this,  Unita- 
rianism is  slowly  and  surely  making  prog- 
ress in  England." 

Handsomely  lx)und  copies  of  the  works  of 
Channing  and  Martineau  were  recently  pre- 
sented through  Professor  Bracciforti  to  the 
Queen  of  Italy.  The  donor,  an  invalid  lady 
in  Lcmdon,  sister  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Lawrence, 
who  was  lately  in  America  with  her  hus- 
band, has  received  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment: 

"House  of  Her  Majestvthe  Queen, 
"Rome,  18th  November,  1887. 

"Madam.  -  Professor  Bracciforti  has  for- 
warded to  me,  and  I  have  most  willingly 
handed  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  vol- 
umes of  the  works  of  Channing  and  Mar- 
tineau which  you  have  kindly  tendered  to 
her  Majesty.  The  august  Sovereign  has 
warmly  appreciated  your  courteous  dee(L 
and  while  keeping  near  herself  those  learned 
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writings  with  which  she  will  be  delighted  to 
become  acquainted,  has  desired  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  her  thanks  both  for  your  gra- 
cious gift  and  the  homage  of  sympathy  and 
reverence  you  paid  her  unitedly. 

I'l  hasten  to  fulfil  the  Royal  wishes,  and 
seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
fessing to  you,  madam,  my  particular  re- 
spectful regard. 

''The  Lady  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty, 
'^Marchioness  of  ViixLamarina. 

'*Mis8  J.  Dunning  Smith." 

Very  deep  feeling  is  manifested  in  England, 
as  throughout  Europe,  for  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany.  The  Jetmsh  Chronicle  grate- 
fully recalls  his  opposition  to  the  "Anti- 
Semitic"  liiovement,  which  he  described  as 
"a  blot  on  German  culture."  In  1879  he 
^dsited  a  Berlin  synagogue,  and  was  present 
at  a  charitable  concert  with  the  express 
view,  as  he  himself  stated,  of  proving  his 
objection  to  the  Jew-hating  manifestation: 
and  in  1880  he  acknowledged  Pastor  Gru- 
ber's  work  on  '^Christians  and  Israelites" 
with  an  expression  of  the  '*hope  that  the 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  might  speedily  die 
away." 

The  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  Palestine,  is 
now  lit  with  gas,  and  a  road  is  to  be  made 
from  the  town  to  the  tomb  of  Rachel. 

The  decree  by  which  foreign  Jews  are  for- 
bidden to  take  up  their  abode  in  Jerusalem, 
is  at  present  being  carried  out  with  extreme 
vigor.  Every  Jew  who  enters  the  Holy  City 
has  to  give  bail  that  he  will  depart  within 
thirty  days. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Matthew,  D.D., 
Bishop-designate  of  Lahore,  says:  "In 
British  India,  with  201,000,0)0  inhabitants, 
Christianity  had  advanced  in  the  last  de- 
cade 30  per  cent.,  though  the  general  in- 
crease of  population  was  but  1^  per  cent., 
and  the  increase  among  the  Mohammedans 
was  but  10  percent." 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  striking 
diminution  of  crime  in  England  during  the 
past  ten  years.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
pauperism  is  also  decreasing,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times.  Says  the  Chn'sta in  Life:  "In 
the  fourth  week  of  August  last  the  number 
of  liaupers  per  l,0tX)  of  population  was  the 
smallest  on  record.  The  corresponding  fig- 
ure for  the  same  week  in  the  prosperous 
years  of  1870-71  was  forty  paupers  for  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  but  this  year  the  number 
was  only  24.7.  In  the  former  i)eriod  the 
total  number  of  paupers  was  alK)ut  900,(XX), 
but  in  the  latter  period  the  number  had 
fallen  to  about  ()97,(XX),  while  the  populati(m 
had  increased  by  5.700,(K30.  Since  the  last 
week  of  January,  1887,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most continuous  decrease  in  pauperism  uj) 
to  the  end  of  August.  There  were  in  Lon- 
don in  1870  nearly  forty  paupers  to  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  while  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1887.  there  were  only  twenty-one  per 


1,000  inhabitants,  the  ratio  for  the  metro- 
polis during  the  present  year  and  the  last 
being  the  smallest  on  record." 

This  is  partly  explained  by  another  item 
in  the  same  paper:  "During  the  quarter  of 
a  century  since  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks 
were  established,  the  money  saved  through 
their  instrumentality  by  the  wage-earning 
classes  is  niarvellous.  In  this  period,  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  sterling 
has  been  received,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  thirtv  millions  paid  by  these  banks 
alone,  with  nearly  fifty  millions  standing  at 
present  at  the  credit  of  their  depositors." 
These  are  the  savings  banks  for  the  poorest, 
and  only  a  part  of  the  savings  bank  system 
of  the  country. 

The  London  Road  Car  Company  have, 
under  the  new  board  of  management,  de- 
cided to  discontinue  Sunday  traffic,    b.  h. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES, 
y.  p.  M.  A. 
These  letters  stand  for  a  movement  in  the 
Universalist  Church,  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  all  the  churches, 
looking  to  the  enlistment  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  religious  effort,  and  giving  thetn  a 
more  definite  work.  The  Young  People's 
Missionary  Associations  were  organized  some 
five  years  ago,  under  a  constitution  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Convention,  with 
the  more  immediate  aim  of  interesting  our 
young  men  and  women  in  church  extension. 
The  movement  was  somewhat  experimental, 
and  the  name  a  little  repellent  to  many. 
But  it  was  clearly  a  start  toward  something 
good?  and  found  favor.  Thirty -eight  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed,  ten  of  them 
during  the  last  year.  Thus  far  the  work  has 
been  mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  social 
interests  of  the  parishes,  and  the  raising  of 
money  for  missionary  work.  Now  no  small 
amoun^  of  funds  has  found  its  way  to  the 
Conventions,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  young  people.  But  of  late  a  decided 
feeling  has  sprung  up  that  the  scope  of  the 
associations  should  be  enlarged ;  that  they 
shaU  provide  for  more  definite  religious 
work,  and  the  training  of  our  young  men 
and  women  to  methods  and  efforts  for  per- 
sonal consecration  and  spiritual  life ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  the  widest  coiiperation 
among  the  individual  associations  through- 
out the  church.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  lx?ginning  has  been  made  of  a 
broad  and  deep  religious  awakening  among 
our  young  men  and  women,  and  such  a  re- 
sult means  blessing  to  the  whole  church. 

CHICAGO   AND     VICINITY. 

The  dedication  of  a  new  chapel  at  Wood- 
lawn  Park,  a  southern  suburb  of  Chicagg, 
is  one  more  sign  of  the  aggressive  spirit 
which  has  of  late  years  characterize<l  the 
churches  of  Chictigo  and  vicinity.    This  is 
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the  second  new  society  which  has  been 
formed  in  Chicago  within  a  little  over  a 
year.  The  Church  of  Our  Father  on  the 
north  side  did  not  exist  even  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders  until  a  year  a^o  last 
November.  To-day  it  numbers  a  hundred 
is^ood  families,  is  well  organized,  and  under 
the  tine  administration  of  Bro.  Niekerson, 
is  already  near  to  being  a  self-supporting 
parish.  And  the  young  pastor,  not  content 
with  his  home  labors,  has  organized  a  mis- 
sion Sunday-school  at  Ravenswood,  a  few 
miles  north  of  his  own  church.  Meantime 
the  two  older  churches,  St.  PauFs  and  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  have  moved  for- 
ward. The  latter  has  for  nearly  two  years 
occupied  its  fine  new  house  of  worship  on 
Warren  avenue,  and  is  a  perfect  hive  of  re- 
ligious activity.  The  friends  in  St.  Paul's 
parish  have  also  built  a  new  church  on  the 
IH'ound  once  occupied  by  the  little  chapel  of 
the  Fourth  Unitarian  Society,  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time,  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  they  can  move  out  of  the  lovely  chajjel 
into  the  auditorium  of  the  church.  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  the  parish  at  Englewood 
is  also  thriving  so  well  under  Miss  Kollock's 
charge,  that  it  has  begun  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  new  and  larger  church. 

THE  GE^ERAJL.  CONVENTION. 

The  report  of  the  General  Convention  for 
1887,  has  been  admirably  summarized  by 
the  secret*iry,  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  D.  D., 
and  put  in  a  form  which  makes  it  service- 
able to  pastors  who  desire  to  inform  their 
parishes  of  the  progress  and  work  of  the 
denomination.  The  showing  for  the  year  is 
excellent.  The  statistics  denote  gains  in 
all  directions.  There  is  a  real  interest  in 
these  figures  to  all  lovers  of  the  liberal 
faith.  And  we  especially  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  "/«f/f/>p/i</(?/i^"  and 
those  sympathizing  brethren  in  orthodox 
circles  who  are  so  sure  that  the  Universalist 
Church  is  on  the  wane. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
showed  substantial  gains  in  all  the  lines  of 
church  interest :  16  parishes,  1,657  families, 
1,083  church  members,  r>28  Sunday-school 
members,  $113,751  church  property.  812,592 
current  parish  expenses.  These  signify  2 
per  cent,  increase  of  parishes,  ^^^  per  cent. 
of  famihes,  3^4  per  cent,  of  church  mem- 
bers, IJ  per  cent,  of  Sunday-school  mem- 
bers, 1|  per  cent,  of  church  property,  1*^3 
per  cent,  of  cvirrent  expenses. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  for  missionary 
and  other  benevolent  purposes  administered 
by  the  General  and  State  Conventions,  are 
stated  as  $17,314 ;  the  sums  applied  to  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work,  exclusive  of 
ministerial  relief,  amount  to  $48,128;  the 
gifts  to  colleges  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions actually  paid  in  were  8295,087.  Our 
people  have  given  during  the  year  for  parish 
expenses,  educational  institutions,  missions 
and  other  benevolences,  81,242,453,  which  is 
$31.81  for  each  family  reported.        j.  c.  a. 
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The  July  number  of  the  Iowa  Historical 
Record^  published  at  Iowa  City,  has  an 
article  by  Rev.  O.  Clute,  giving  a  succinct 
history  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Keokuk. 
A  number  in  the  previous  year  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Clute,  on  the  history  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Iowa  City.  He  is  pre- 
paring for  the  same  magazine  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Rev.  Leonard  Whitney,  the  able 
and  noble  minister  first  settled  at  Keokuk. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  Iowa  workers  will 
prepare  histories  of  their  churches,  so  that 
a  full  record  of  Unitarianism  in  Iowa  may 
be  made. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  early  history  (religious  and 
other)  of  Chicago,  have  been  published  by 
the  Fergus  Printing  Co.  of  that  city.  Per- 
sons^ interested  in  Chicago  history  will  do 
well  to  send  to  the  address  named  for  a 
catalogue  of  the  "  Fergus  Historical  Scries." 

The  January  Century  gives  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  John  Ruskin,  with  an  ar- 
ticle upon  him  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Benjamin,  the 
well  known  art  critic,  who  has  studied  and 
travelled  with  Ruskin. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Underwood  has  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Open  Court  and  re- 
turned to  Boston;  the  Cypen  Court  will  be 
edited  hereafter  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams. 

The  Putnams  have  just  issued  a  charm- 
ing little  book  of  stories  for  children,  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Williams  Brotherton,  entitled 
"What  the  Wind  Told  to  the  Tree-tops." 
It  comes  pretty  late  for  the  Christmas  sales, 
but,  luckily,  it  is  an  all-the-year-round  book. 

Rev.  Rol:>ert  Collyer's  book,  "Talks  to 
Yovmg  Men,"  has  just  been  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  with  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion reading,  "  I  dedicate  this  little  book  to 
William  H.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  in  Boston,  with  more 
than  twenty  years'  worth  of  loving  regard." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Crocker,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  ton  sermons  on  "The 
Christ,"  illustrative  of  Christian  life  and 
thought.    The  special  subjects  are: 

1.  The  Messianic  Hoim*. 

2.  How  the  Gospels  wore  Written. 

3.  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

4.  The  Glad  Tidings. 

5.  Jesus  the  Messiah  of  the  Apostles. 

6.  Paul's  Gospel  of  the  Cross. 

7.  Jesus  as  the  Logos. 

8.  Jesus  as  the  Second  Person  in  the  God- 
head. 

9.  Jesus  as  Redeemer. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Jesus  To-day. 
Mr.  Cnxjker  has  published  a  pamphlet 
giving  a  careful,  extended  and  valuable  list 
of  referen(?es  to  the  literature  of  these  sub- 
jects. It  is  something  well  worth  the  while 
for  our  ministers  to  possess  themselves  of. 
We  presume  the  pamphlet  can  be  obtained 
from  its  author,  on  application. 
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The  Indian  Messenger  says  that  Fundi ta 
Ramabai  is  contemplating  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  class  books  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  India. 

We  very  deeply  regret  to  see  that  the 
ChHstian  Reformer  (our  English  Unitarian 
Review)  is  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  a 
paying  patronage.  Its  life  has  been  short, 
but  it  has  been  able  and  excellent,  and  we 
think  every  one  who  has  read  it  will  regret 
its  discontinuance.  In  its  place,  Rev.  Francis 
H.  Jones,  who  has  been  its  editor,  proposes, 
if  sufficient  encouragement  is  extended  him, 
to  begin  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  peri- 
odical, to  be  called  Quarterly  Ecclesiastical 
Notes,  each  number  to  contain  about  100 
pages,  the  object  of  which  will  be  **  to  give 
with  strict  impartiality  a  concise  record  of 
the  more  important  proceedings  of  all  the 
different  religious  bodies  (of  Great  Britain), 
and  particularly  giving  in  full  any  impor- 
tant resolutions,  manifestos,  letters,  or  other 
documents,  which  would  be  found  interest- 
ing at  the  time  and  useful  for  reference 
afterwards."  The  periodical  will  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  important  articles  on  religious 
questions  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
papers,  and  will  occasionally  admit  articles 
into  its  own  pages.  The  subscription  price 
will  be  six  shillings  a  year.  The  editor's  ad- 
dress is  14  Grafton  St.,  Gower  St.,  W,  C, 
liondon. 

The  Unitarian  Review  for  December  is  a 
particularly  able  and  interesting  number. 
The  leading  articles  are  papers  which  were 
read  before  the  Ministers'  Institute  at 
Princeton,  in  the  autumn.  They  confirm 
the  impression  given  by  preceding  papers 
that  the  Institute  was  one  of  the  ablest  in 
papers,  if  not  in  discussion,  that  we  have 
ever  held. 

Rov.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  famous  **  In 
His  Name,"  has  been  issued  in  a  tine  pres- 
entati<m  volume  printed  in  large  type,  on 
hea\'y  paper,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  illustrations. 

We  have  seen  no  so  clear  statement  of  the 
religious  situation  in  Germany,  as  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Government, 
or  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  as  in  an 
article  in  the  last  Andox'er  i^^t'iVw',  entitled 
"  Church  Problems  in  Germany." 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfroe) 
has  written  a  serial  story  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  1888,  to  run  through  the  en- 
tire vear.  It  is  entitled  "Reaping  the  Whirl- 
wind." A  fine  steel  portrait  of  Miss  Murfree 
appears  in  the  January  number. 

Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster,  whose  "  History  of 
the  Peoi)le  of  the  United  States  "  has  bieen 
very  popular,  has  completed  a  "Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin"  which  will  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  series  of  American 
Men  of  Letters. 

A  dollar-edition  of  Bavard  Taylor's  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  First  Part   of 


Goethe's  Faust  is  announced  by  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Our  Swedenborgian  or  New  Church 
friends  are  just  starting  a  new  16-page 
weekly,  in  size  similar  to  the  Nation.  Its 
place  of  publication  is  Philadelphia,  its  edi- 
tors, Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett  and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Spencer,  names  well  known  in  -New  Church 
circles,  and  at  least  one  of  the  two  far'  be- 
yond. The  paper  takes  the  name  The  New 
Christianity.  Its  price  is  two  dollars  a 
year.  The  first  two  numbers  are  attractive 
and  able. 

We  are  glad  that  Geo.  H.  Ellis  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage's 
"  Bluffton,"  which  has  been  for  some  time 
out  of  print.  It  seems  that  a  copy  of  the 
book  has  been  making  some  commotion  in 
a  certain  orthodox  church  in  St.  Louis,  into 
whose  Sunday-school  library  it  was  intro- 
duced some  time  ago,  seemingly  by  mistake: 
The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  quotes  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  as  saying: 
"  The  author  is  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  the 
prominent  and  eloquent  Boston  Unitarian 
clergyman.  The  book  is  a  remarkable  one, 
and  even  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  as 
hide-bound  in  Calvinism  as  I  supposed  I 
was.  Investigation  showed  that  a  score  of 
our  older  scholars  and  several  of  the  teach- 
ers had  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
story,  and  had  been  talking  the  subject 
over.  The  book  is  all  the  more  effective  be- 
cause it  is  a  faithful  portrayal,  so  I  under- 
stand, of  Mr.  Savage's  personal  experience.'^ 
Cloth,  12mo.    81.50. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  keener  and 
more  versatile  writer  on  popular  literary 
themes,  than  Prof.  William  Mathews,  whose 
b(x>ks  on  "  The  Great  Conversers,"  "Getting 
On  in  the  World,"  "Words;  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  "  Orators  and  Oratory,"  etc.,  have 
had  such  an  extraordinary  sale.  His  eighth 
book,  "Men,  Places  and  Things,"  is  just 
out,  from  the  press  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago;  and  another  entitled  "Wit  and 
Humor,  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  is  announced 
as  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Sunderland's  paper  upon  "  Unitarian- 
ism  and  Christianity,"  published  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Unitarian,  will,  by 
request,  be  put  in  permanent  form  as  a 
tract.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Uni- 
tarian office,  Ann  Arbor,  or  from  the  A.  U. 
A.  rooms,  Boston,  at  5  cents  a  copy, — in 
quantities,  2  cents  a  copy. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  has  a  new  book 
entitled  "Outlines  for  C<mversation  and 
Study."  It  is  published  by  the  Sunday- 
school  Society,  price  25  cts. 

Rev.  James  H.  West,  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  bi-monthly 
sermon-issue  entitled  The  Progressive 
Pulpit.  Price,  30  cents  a  year.  The  Jan- 
uary number  contains  (besides  editorial  and 
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miscellaneous  notes)  a  disoourse  on  ^'The 
Complete  Life." 

"A  History  of  the  Clafyboard  Trees  or 
Third  Parish,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,*'  is  the 
title  of  a  little  book  which  recounts  the  his- 
tory of  a  small  New  England  parish  during 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  existence, 
namely,  from  1736  to  1886.  The  writer  is 
Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke,  pastor  of  the 
parish  from  1880  to  1887.  The  book  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  search  among  old  parish 
records,  tombstone  inscriptions,  village 
tradition,  newspaper  notices,  and  court  rec- 
ords, to  gather  up  and  perpetuate  what  will 
some  day  be  valuable  historical  matter. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  book  will  be  local, 
and  yet  this,  like  other  books  of  its  kind, 
affords  profitable  reading  for  any  who  are 
inclined  to  sigh  for  the  "good  old  times 
when  men  were  more  religious  than  in  these 
degenerate  days." 

His  Star  In  The  East.  By  Leighton 
Parks.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  81.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  five  great  oriental  relig- 
ions, namely;  Vedaism,  Brahmin  ism,  Budd- 
hism, Hinduism  and  2k)roastrianism,  for  the 
purjx^se  of  finding  what  of  philosophic 
truth,  moral  and  spiritual  inspiration,  and 
practical  helpfnlness  is  contained  in  each, 
and  of  comparing  this  with  the  truth,  the 
inspiring  power,  and  the  practical  helpful- 
ness inherent  in  Christianity.  Lacking 
oriental  scholarship  the  author  had  to  make 
his  investigations  at  second  hand,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  references,  the  preliminary 
reading  was  not  of  the  widest.  But,  he 
brings  to  the  work,  besides  considerable 
know^ledge,  a  broad  sympathy  for  forms  of 
thought  different  from  his  own,  and  an  in- 
clusiveness  which  finds  room  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  among  the  children  of 
God,  and  for  all  sacred  books  among  the 
revelations  from  God  to  men.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  are  that  Christianity  is  a  ful- 
filment--a  filling  full-  not  only  of  Judaism, 
but  of  each  of  the  above  named  religions,  by 
taking  the  partial  truth  of  each  and  round- 
ing it  out  into  such  completeness  as  to 
adapt  it  to  a  universal  religion.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  is  that  which 
draws  a  comparison  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  but  the  whole  book  is  well 
worth  the  reading. 

S(}ciaJ  Equilibrium,  and  Other  Problems, 
Religious  and  Ethical.  By  George  Batch- 
elor.    Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

This  volume  contains  essays  on  Social 
Equilibrium;  The  Revolt  of  the  Majority; 
The  Future  of  the  Minority;  Religion  ils 
Own  Evidence;  Righteousness  its  Own  Law; 
Free  Thought;  Heredity  and  Education; 
Heredity  and  Tradition  in  Morals;  Ethics 
and  Happiness;  The  Natural  Meaning  of 
the  Word  Ought;  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Moral  Ideal  and  the  Law  of  Progress; 
Is  it  Religion  rs.  Righteousness?  Questions 
and  a  Correspondence;  The  Origins  (Eccles- 
iastical   and  Secular)  of   Unitarianism  in 


Salem.  Many  of  the  papers  have  been 
printed  before,  here  or  there,  and  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  author 
does  us  all  a  service  in  bringing  them  to- 
gether into  a  book,  for  they  are  full  of  vigor- 
ous, fresh,  strong  thought,. on  themes  as 
living  and  important  as  any  that  can  engage 
men's  attention.  The  thought  of  the  book,, 
in  its  more  distinctly  religious  and  ethical 
papers  (which  seem  to  us  the  best)  is  the 
very  radicalism  of  radicalism;  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  also,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  the  conservatism  of  conservatism. 
For  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  facte,  and 
dares  to  think  things  out,  and  doesn't  easily 
lose  his  head,  even  in  giddy  places,  and  rests 
not  until  he  finds  foundations  that  cannot 
be  moved.  It  is  a  book  of  especial  value  to 
men  and  women  who  amidst  the  intellectual 
storm  and  stress  of  our  day  are  losing  their 
moral  and  spiritual  moorings.  Here  is  a 
man  who  dares  to  agree  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, and  when  he  finds  reasons  dares  to  dis- 
agree with  him;  who  is  as  free  as  any  Free 
Religionist,  and  as  ethical  as  any  Ethicist, 
and  yet  is  a  Christian  theist  still,  because 
he  is  clear- visioned  enough  to  see  that 
Christian  theism  is  eternally  true,  true  be- 
cause the  foundation  of  religion  is  not 
superstition,  or  external  authority,  or  even, 
ethics,  but  man's  natural,  necessary,  in- 
eradicable faith  in  a  Power,  Wisdom,  Right- 
eousness, and  Love  higher  than  itself  -  God. 

The  Gates  Between.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Miss  Phelps  has  long  been  recrognized  as 
a  woman  of  convictions,  and  a  writer  with  a 
purpose,  and  in  none  of  her  books  do  these 
characteristics  appear  more  marked  than  in 
this  latest  volume.  The  convictions  which 
find  expression  in  "Gates  Between"  have 
to  do  with  man's  spiritual  nature  and  des- 
tiny. This  life  is  a  success  or  the  reverse 
solely  as  it  helps  or  hinders  spiritual  devel- 
opment; the  life  beyond  is  so  entirely  a  con- 
tinuation of  this,  in  its  thoughts,  motives,, 
employments,  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
may  not  for  some  time  know  that  it  has  laid 
off  the  fieshly  body;  the  laws  of  spiritual 
existence  are  tis  fixed  and  unchangeable  as 
are  physical  laws;  the  law  of  gravity  for 
the  spiritual  universe  is  love,  unselfishness, 
service  of  others:  perfect  obedience  to  this 
spiritual  law  of  gravity  is  the  ultima  thule 
of  spiritual  attainment;  these  are  some  of 
the  convictions  the  story  emphasizes.  As  a 
work  of  art  this  book  seems  to  us  Miss  Phelps^ 
best.  Only  three  characters  come  into  any 
prominence  in  the  story,  but  the  personali- 
ties of  these  are  very  distinctly  and  finely  por- 
trayed. The  most  unique  thing  about  the 
book  as  a  novel  is  its  carrying  the  earthly 
love  story  over  into  the  spirit  world  and 
finding  its  climax  in  the  reunion,  beyond 
the  gates,  of  the  husband  and  wife  lovers^ 
We  hope  and  predict  for  The  Gates  Between 
a  very  wide  reading. 
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Publications  Received. 


Bluffton.  A  story  of  To-day.  By  M.  J.  Savage. 
Heo.  H.  Ellis,  Bostou.    $1.50. 

Miss  Curtis.  A  Sketch.  By  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston.    31.25. 

Olden-Tlme  Music.  By  Henry  M.  Brooks.  Tick- 
nor* Co.    S1.50. 


The  Reviews  and  .Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  ReHew  (Dec). 

•*  The  Ultimate  Facts  of  Ethics."   C.  C  Everett. 

"  New  Testament  Theology."    E.  H.  Hall. 

**  Recent  New  Testament  Criticism."  J.  H.  Thayer. 

••An  Experiment  In  Ethics."    C.  F.  Dole. 

*•  The  Study  of  Church  History."    T.  R.  Sllcer. 

"Assyrlology  and  the  Old  Testament,"  D.  G. 
Lyon. 

Lend  a  Hand  (Dec). 

"  The  Boston  North  End  Mission."  Caroline  T. 
Dupee. 

**  The  Boys'  Club."    J.  C.  Collins. 

**  My  Grandmother's  Mutton :"  A  Christmas  Story. 
E.  E.  Hale. 

The  Fortmi  (Jan.). 

"What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach?"  M.J. 
Savage. 

"  Shall  we  Call  Him  Master?"    J.  P.  Leslie. 

••  The  Debt  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New."  E.  A. 
Freeman. 

The  Andiwer  Review  (Dec). 

"The  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Questions."  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 

••  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti."    C.  J.  Wood. 

**  Church  Problems  in  Germany." 

"  Paul's  Theology.  XL  Propitiation."  Lyman  Ab- 
l)ott,D  D. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Dec). 

*^*Rlso  of  the  Granger  Movement."  •Charles  W. 
Pierson. 

" The  Boyhood  of  Darwin."    By  Himself. 

Nmih  American  RexHew  (Dec). 
••Unlversltas  Homlnum;  or,  the  Unity  of  History." 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
*'  DLssent  in  England."    Rev.  Joseph  Parker. 

Century  (Dec). 
*•  The  Sea  of  (ialllee."    Edward  L.  Wilson. 
*•  Durham  Cathedral."    M.  G.  Von  Rensselaer. 
"The  United  Churches  of  the  United  States.    No. 
II."    Prof.  Charles  W.  Shields. 

yew  Princeton  Review  (Jan.). 
*•  Our  American  Life."  Dr.  John  Hall. 
"  The  Dreams  of  the  Blind."    Dr.  J«eph  Jastrow. 

A tlantic  Monthly  (Jan .). 
"Unpublished  Letters  of  Franklin."     8.  G.  W. 
Benjamin. 
"Constantinople."    Theodore  Child. 
•*  The  History  of  Children's  Books."  C.  M.  Hewins. 


[January 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD, 

[We  wish  to  represent  every  Unitarian  church  in 
the  country  in  thette  columns,  and  will  if  our  friends 
urill  help  us. 

Ministers,  Sunday-school  mperlnieiulents  and 
teacliers.  mid  church  vx)rkers  everywhere,  please  send 
us  woi'd— brief,  ctmcisc—of  tlu  important  things  you 
do. 

Don't  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  items,  btit  as 
sotm  as  one  of  ittterest  occurs,  send  immedialely  on  a 
postal  card.— Eds.  Unitarian.] 

The  New  York  State  Conference  haa 
chosen  as  its  missionary  secretary  Rev.  D. 
W.  Morehouse,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  who 
will  enter  upon  his  work  at  once.  His  ad- 
dress will  be  153  A.  Hull  St.,  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Morehouse's  missionary  field  will  include 
New  Jersey  and  Canada  as  well  as  New 
York. 

The  Unitarian  Record  says  that  ten  Uni- 
tarian societies  have  been  organized  in 
Mdssachuasets  within  the  last  tjiree  years 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Moors, 
D.D.,  niissionary  agent  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Two  of  the  socie- 
ties have  built  dhurches,  and  four  are  now 
building. 

Unitarian  societies  have  been  organized 
this  fall,  in  the  northern  New  England  dis- 
trict, at  Dixfteld  and  Winthrop,  Maine,  and 
at  Middlebury,  Middlesex  and  Stowe  (sec- 
ond society),  Vermont. 

In  the  northern  New  England  district- 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont — 
within  the  last  three  years,  twelve  Unita- 
rian societies  have  been  organized,  and  one 
has  joined  us  by  conversion  from  orthodoxy. 
Tliree  churches  have  been  built,  three 
churches  heretofore  belonging  to  other  de- 
nominations have  been  dedicated  to  Unita- 
rian worship,  and  one  society  has  furnished 
for  its  permanent  use  a  church  auditorium 
and  vestry  rooms  in  a  secular  building.  In 
that  time  more  than  one-third  of  all  our 
societies  in  northern  New  England  have 
either  built  or  reconstructed  their  church 
edifices,  or  added  vestry  rooms  or  an  organ 
to  their  church  estate.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  record. 

Rev.  Geo.  Bachelor,  after  spending  some 
time  in  Kansas  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
started  for  the  east  early  in  December,  tak- 
ing the  Michigan  Conference  at  Jackson, 
then  Ann  Arbor,  then  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
then  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  his  way.  His  plan 
is  to  return  soon  after  the  holidays  to  Mich- 
igan and  other  parts  of  the  west  yet  un- 
visited. 

Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  of  West  Newton, 
Mass..  is  soon  to  give  a  series  of  four  lectures 
on  "Venice"  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Giles  B.  Stebbins,  of  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, having  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Fellowship,  api)ointed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
churches,  satisfactory  assurances  of  his  de- 
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sire  and  titness  to  enter  ufjon  the  work  of 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  we  hereby  extend 
to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  commend 
him  to  the  contidence  of  our  churches. 
December  2, 1887. 

John  R.  Epfinoer, 
John  C.  Learned, 

J.  T.  SuNDEBIiAND, 

Ck>mniittee  of  Fellowship  for  tlie  West. 

•  In  and  Around  Boston.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark  so  re- 
stored in  health.  He  preaches  every  Sun- 
day, and  with  almost  as  much  ixjwer  as  ever, 
and  now  and  then  jjoes  to  other  meetinjfs. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  ^'Thursday  Club" 
he  gave  a  half  hour's  talk  on  Recollections  of 
Kentucky  fifty  years  ago,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

-The  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Con- 
ference- w^hich  includes  all  our  Boston 
churches-  -  was  held  Wednesday,  December 
7,  afternoon  and  evening,  at  Rfcv.  W.  H. 
Lyon's  church,  Roxbury.  Each  church  was 
asked  to  send  ten  delegates,  and  this  dele- 
gate system  is  found  to  work  well,  resulting 
in  a  much  more  really  representative  meet- 
ing than  the  old  plan  of  inviting  all  to  come 
who  like.  About  two  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the 
evening  session,  which  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, between  three  and  four  hundred.  The 
old  officers  were  chosen  -Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
President:  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  and  Mr.  W. 
F.  Malchett,  Vice-Presidents:  O.  H.  Samp- 
son, Treasurer;  and  Rev.  C.  K  Eliot,  Secre- 
tsLTY.  The  Secretary's  report  spoke  of  last 
winter*8  theatre  services,  the  young  people's 
delegate  meetings,  a  simultaneous  course  of 
doctrinal  lectures  in  four  churches,  and 
various  monor  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
Conference.  About  ^600  had  been  expended. 
The  funds  are  raised  in  a  very  simx)le  man- 
ner- -the  different  churches  included  in  the 
Conference  undertaking  to  pay  so  many 
cents  on  the  dollar,  of  whatever  the  expenses 
may  be — some  ten,  some  five,  down  to  one 
cent.  In  the  afternoon,  the  duty  of  the 
congregation  to  the  church  was  discussed; 
in  the  evening,  the  changes  needed  in  our 
churches  in  order  to  reach  the  people. 
-  Arlington  St.  church  is  now  open  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  a  vesper  service  from 
4  o'clock  to  5.  It  is  not  -as  vesper  services 
have  of  late  years  too  often  been  -a  concert 
of  sacred  pieces,  with  intervals  which  the 
minister  may  turn  to  account,  but  is  to  a 
large  extent  worship  sung  instead  of  being 
said- -and  sung  by  the  Arlington  St.  choir 
with  singular  impressiveness  and  beauty. 
The  attendance  is  very  large,  and  among 
those  who  come  are  hundreds  evidently  of 
theclass  who  are  unconnected  with  churches. 
The  sermon  is  usually  about  ten  minutes 
long,  never  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
is  expected  that  these  services  will  continue 
right  along  through  the  winter. 
—Sunday  evenings  at  7:J30  a  very  similar 
service  is  held  at  the  South  Congregational 
church  (lately  Hollis  St.):  so  that  there  is 
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now,  in  the  populous  district  of  the  south- 
west, no  part  of  the  Sunday  when  a  Unita- 
rian cannot  ftnd  some  church  open. 
-The  Harvard  students,  stirred  up  by  the 
recent  visit  of  Prof.  Drummond  (author  of 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"),  have 
undertaken  a  series  of  ^\q  services  in  the 
Globe  Theatre.  Boston,  the  preaching  being 
by  the-tlve  chaplains  of  the  University  (Revs. 
F.  G.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  A.  Macken- 
zie, G.  A.  Gordon  and  E.  E.  Hale),  and  the 
student's  glee  clubs  and  the  college  choir, 
furnishing  the  singing.  The  admission  has 
l^een  by  tickets,  distributed  through  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city  by  city  missionaries 
and  others,  in  order  to  prevent  the  theatre 
from  being  filled  up  by  the  army  of  curi- 
osity-mongers. 

-  -We  are  all  rejoicing  in  the  return  to  the 
school  committee — at  the  head  of  the  poll-  - 
of  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  a  meml>er  of  our 
Dorchester  parish.  Her  hame  was  placed 
on  every  ticket  Democrat's,  Citizen's,  and 
Republican's  -  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  of 
Boston's  noblest  women. 

-  A  Unity  Club  Institute  was  held  in  Chan- 
ning  Hall,  December  15th,  with  papers  and 
discussions.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich  si>oke  on 
Methods  of  Work,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cooke  on 
Organizing  Clubs  in  Countrv  Churches, 
Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  on  Institute  Work,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Lyon  on  Half-hour  Reading  Circles,  Rev. 
C.  P.  Dole  on  Class  Instruction  in  Citizen- 
ship, Hon.  Milton  Reed  on  Popularizing 
Browning,  Rev.  H.  S.  Spaulding  on  The 
Study  of  Art. 

Rev.  Francis  Tiffany  has  been  affording 
delight  to  quite  a  circle  of  listeners  by  a 
series  of  lectures  on  *' Venice,"  which  he  has 
given  at  No.  5  Park  street. 

-  At  Unity  Chapel,  in  Washington  Village, 
the  Rev.  William  Savery  has  just  organized 
a  "Christian  Endeavor  Chiss.*'  The  consti- 
tution has  been  carefully  adapted  from  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties, which  have  spread  so  widely  among  the 
Congregationalists.  Its  object  is  to  be  **to 
promote  and  develope  an  earnest  Christian 
life,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to  become  use- 
ful Christian  workers  and  worshipsers.''  The 
members  are  to  meet  on  Sunday  evenings 
at  6:30,  to  engage  in  simple  exercises  of  wor- 
ship, each  member  contributing  "a  short 
selection  from  the  scriptures,  or  from  a  re- 
ligious thinker  or  poet,  or  to  say  a  word  of 
faith  and  experience."  They  are  also  *'in- 
vited"  to  engage  in  daily  exercises  of  private 
devotion,  and  to  attend  the  Communion 
three  times  each  year. 

-  The  "Channing  Club,"  the  new  Junior 
Unitarian  Club  has  been  successfully  in- 
augurated, w'ith  nearly  1()0  members  drawn 
from  the  various  churches  in  the  Suffolk 
Conference.  It  will  meet  four  times  a  year, 
the  first  Wedneadavs  of  Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 
and  April.  Its  object  is  "the  promotion 
of  greater  intimacy  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Unitarians,  the  concentration  of 
effort  and  action,  and  the  furtherance  of 
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the  general  interests  of  the  denomination." 
It  has  taken  (at  the  request  of  the  Suffolk 
Ck)nference),  entire  charge  of  the  *' Young 
People's  Delegate  Meetings''  which  are  to  be 
held  January  8, 15,  22,  29.  3.  h. 

Andover,  N.  H.— Mr.  William  A.  Bux- 
ton has  been  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
church  at  Andover,  and  is  to  be  business 
agent  of  Proctor  Academy,  our  excellent  de- 
nominational school  located  at  the  same 
place. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— On  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  22d,  a  memorial  service  will  be 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church  for  some  of 
the  great  dead  of  the  past  year.  Six  papers 
or  addresses  will  be  given,'by  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Unity  Club,  on  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Dr.  William  Q.  Eliot,  Dorothea 
Dix,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Dinah  (Muloch) 
Craik,  and  John  B.  Finch. 

Athens,  Mich.  The  Unitarians,  after 
having  been  rather  quiescent  for  a  time, 
have  made  a  stand,  organized  a  good  Sun- 
day-school, and  rented  a  hall  in  which  they 
hold  regular  Sunday  services.  Miss  Hultin, 
whose  home  was  formerly  here,  comes  over 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  occasionally.  Rev. 
J.  R  Effinger,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Ck>nference,  has  been  here  once,  and  when 
no  preacher  is  at  hand  there  are  lay  ser- 
vices. The  situation  is  decidedly  encour- 
aging. Such  energy  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  would  give  us  good 
churches  in  many  a  place  where  we  now 
have  none. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.-The  Unitarian  Church 
has  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen,  of 
Wilton,  N.H. 

Brookiyn,'N.  Y.-Rev.  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick  is  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  in  his 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  evenings  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  April  and  Mav,  on 
"  The  Round  of  Cities;"  "The  Picture  Side;" 
"Cathedral  Days;"  "The  Sacred  Places;" 
"The  Human  Aspect." 

Brunswick,  Maine.  -Rev.  E. C. Guild 
will  give  Sunday  evening  lectures  at  the 
Unitarian  church  during  January  on  the 
following  subjects:  Curiosity,  or  Desire  for 
Knowledge;  Control  of  the  Thoughts;  Im- 
agination, its  Uses  and  Abuses;  Resent- 
ment; Courage. 

Camden,  N.  J.-  The  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  had  their  second  annual  fair, 
Dec.  (>  -10,  there  being  sales  each  afternoon, 
and  an  entertainment,  literary  and  musical, 
each  evening. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.— Dr.  H.  G.  Em- 
ery, a  recent  graduate  from  Michigan  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor,  has  established  a 
prosperous  Unity  Club  here  in  connection 
with  the  Universalist  church. 

Chicago. — All  Souls'  church  has  opened 
reading  room  anl  a  circulating  library  of 
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300/volume8  accessible  to  the  public  on  the 
payment  of  10  cents  a  month.  Rabbi  Hirsch 
spoke  to  this  congregation  recently  on  "The 
Pharisees  and  the  Saducees,"  and  Mr.  Man- 
gasarian,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Mohammed 
and  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Turks." 
-  The  Subject  before  the  Channing  Club, 
at  its  f\rst  meeting  for  the  season,  was  "The 
Personal  Element  in  Charity."  Rev.  T.  G. 
Milsted  opened  the  discussion  and  was  fof- 
lowed  by  Alexander  Johnson,  Joseph  Ship- 
pen,  Andrew  Crawford,  and  others. 
— The  colored  people's  Unitarian  church 
proposes  to  erect  soon  a  church  edifice. 
— Mrs.  P.  P.  Heywood  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "Growth  in  Solitude"  before 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  on  December 
7th.  The  essayist  took  as  a'  text  for  her 
much  enjoyed  production,  Emerson's  sen- 
tence, "  A  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness 
the  indepehdence  of  solitude." 

Cincinnati, Ohio.  Rev.Geo.A. Thayer 
is  giving  a  series  of  eight  sermons  on  "  The 
Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy."  The 
several  subjects  are:  Orthodoxv  and  Het^ 
erodoxy;  Trinity  in  Unity;  Inspiration  and 
Revelation;  Predestination;  Atonement; 
Resurrection;  Everlasting  Retribution;  The 
Assumptions  of  Catholicism,  True  and 
False. 

Denver,  Col.— Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness 
has  been  preaching  a  series  of  six  sermons 
on  **Unpopular  Causes,"  considering  in  the 
course,  The  Jewish  People,  The  Nihilists, 
The  Chinese.  The  Prohibitionists,  The 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  The  Unitarians. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  -Rev.  George  Batch- 
elor  preached  for  Mr.  Beavis,  November  19, 
and  had  cordial  greeting  from  all.  The 
Sunday  evening  class  is  again  large  and 
prosperous. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.-  Rev.  J.  W.  Day  is  making 
a  good  beginning  in  his  new  pastorate. 
Much  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor, 
Rev.  Alfred  Goodenough  to  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  strength  of  the  society,  both 
through  internal  organization  and  external 
improvements,  and  the  new  pastor  seems 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  all  such  helps. 
Mr.  Day  has  been  preaching  on  Sunday 
evenings  during  December  on  Unitarian 
Belief:  its  Faith  and  Freedom;  its  Reason- 
ableness; its  Creed  in  the  Teachings  of 
Jesus;  its  Power. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.-Dr.  Townsend 
and  Mr.  Hosmer,  of  Cleveland,  have  lately 
exchanged  pulpits.  Mr.  Hosmer  lectured 
to  Dr.  Townsend's  people  on  Friday  evening 
on  "  The  Crusades." 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.-  All  Souls' 
church,  under  the  leadership  of  its  new 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts,  is  prospering. 
The  public  rental  of  pews  in  the  new  church 
resulted  in  the  raising  of  a  fund  sufficient 
for  all  the  current  expenses.    Rev.  Grindall 
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Beynolds,  Secretary  of  the  A.  U.  A., 
preached  there  Dec.  4th,  and  on  the  11th  a 
collection  waB  taken  for  the  Association 
amounting  to  $71.50. 

As  the  result,  largely,  of  the  energy  and 
labor  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Haff,  recently  from  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  two  years  ago  president 
of  the  Unity  Club  there,  a  similar  club  has 
been  organized  here,  with  very  fine  pros- 
pects. 

Kenosha,  Wis- Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush, 
of  Milwaukee,  has  been  preaching  here  on 
Sunday  evenings.  He  has  given  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Unitarian  Gospel. 

2.  What  are  we  Here  For? 

3.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Re- 
ligion. 

4.  The  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  Growing  Thought  of  God. 

Keokuk,  Iowa.— The  Unitarian  parish 
rejoices  in  the  complete  extinguishment  of 
its  large  debt,  paid  some  months  ago.  The 
raising  of  $7,800  for  this  purpose  denotes  a 
physical  and  spiritual  ^ntality  of  no  ordin- 
ary degree.  Rev.  O.  Clute  has  been  at 
work  here  recently,  and  met  with  generous 
cooperation.  A  good  subscription  list  for  a 
year's  expenses  has  been  secured.  Rev.  B. 
Babcock,  recently  of  the  Meadville  School, 
preached  here  Dec.  18.  The  ladies  had  their 
annual  sale  on  Dec.  15^^  with  the  usual  good 
success. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  D. 
D.,  has  made  a  munificent  proposition  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  to  en- 
dow an  institution  of  learning  under  its 
auspices  with  a  very  large  sura  of  mbney. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful,  we  learn,  if  the  con- 
ditions of  the  donor  can  be  assumed  by  the 
Association.  Dr.  Fay  is  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  party  in 
Iioe  Angeles,  which,  next  to  San  Francisco, 
is  the  most  saloon-cursed  city  on  the  coast. 

Louisville,  Ky.— The  **Hel ping  Hands" 
fair  w^as  less  elaborate  this  year  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Danforth.  It 
was  held  only  one  day  and  evening,  but 
though  the  weather  was  rainy  it  was  suc- 
cessful, clearing  $150,  which  will  be  expend- 
ed for  the  Sunaay-school,  charitable  work, 
and  other  good  oDJects. 
— The  loss  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Danforth  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  is  very  deeply  felt. 

Manistee,  Mich.— The  new  Unitarian 
Society  is  very  prosperous.  The  Unity  CI  ub 
is  attracting  much  attention,  and  is  stirring 
up  the  other  churches  to  organize  similar 
societies  for  literary  work.  Mr.  Walkley 
has  been  engaged  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  for  a  third  year.  His  sermons  at- 
tract much  attention,  a  considerable  num- 
ber having  been  printed  in  the  city  papers. 
He  is  especially  active  in  work  for  temper- 
ance, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
clajsses. 
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Melrose,  Mass.- The  Unitarian  So- 
ciety has  organized  a  Unity  Club  with  four 
departments,  namely:  of  religious  study,  of 
missionary  work,  and  social  and  literary. 
The  last  three  are  to  meet  on  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  Friday  evenings  of 
each  month;  the  religious  study  depart- 
ment on  the  third  Sunday  evening  of  .each 
month.  Each  department  has  its  own  presi- 
dent. The  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  pre- 
sides over  the  religious  study,  and  Mrs.  Hey- 
wood  over  the  missionary  department.  The 
club  work  will  begin  with  the  new  year. 

Michigan  Conference.— The  twelfth 

annual  meeting  of  the  "Michigan  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches" 
was  held  at  Jackson,  December  6-S^  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  the  excellent 
new  social  rooms  which  the  Jackson  society 
have  just  completed.  The  Conference  com- 
menced with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Jones, 
of  Chicago,  and  closed  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  of  Detroit.  The  Wednes- 
day morning  session  was  given  to  a  brief 
devotional  meeting,  led  by  Rev.  Albert 
Walkley,  of  Manistee,  and  to  reports  from 
the  various  churches  of  the  State,  mainly 
by  the  pastors.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
came  the  Dedicatory  Service  of  the  church 
parlors.  After  interesting  reports  from  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hodge,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Tinker,  Treasurer  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee, giving  an  account  of  how  the  money  had 
been  raised,  ten-minute  addresses  were 
piade  on  the  various  functions  of  the  church, 
by  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunderland,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Jones,  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger,  Rev.  Rowland 
Connor,  Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels,  Rev.  A.  Walk- 
ley,  Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, and  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  F.  Elliott.  The 
social  rooms  are  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
but  with  a  good  street  front  and  connection 
with  the  auditorium.  They  have  cost  about 
S3,*200.  Considerably  over  half  this  sum 
has  been  raised  within  the  past  two  years, 
mainly  by  the  ladies;  the  rest  is  loaned  by 
the  ladies  from  a  Building  Association,  to  be 
paid  in  small  installments  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  rooms  are  light,  cheerful, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  social  gatherings 
and  entertainments.  There  is  one  large 
room  that  will  seat  perhaps  125  persons, 
with  stage,  etc.;  then  two  small  parlors 
opening  into  each  other  and  into  the  large 
room,  and  a  kitchen. 

On  Wednesday  evening  three  addresses 
were  given  before  the  Conference,  one  by 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  on  "The  Christian 
Element  in  Unitarianism,"  one  by  Rev.  E. 
Li.  Rexford,  D.D.,  of  Detroit,  (Universalist,) 
on  "The  Universalist  Position  in  Regard  to 
Christianity,"  and  the  third  by  Rev.  Row- 
land Connor,  of  East  Saginaw,  on  "The 
Extra-Christianity  of  Unitarianism." 

On  Thursday  forenoon  the  Devotional 
Meeting  was  led  by  L.  R.  Daniels;  then 
Hon.  Austin  Blair,  the  old  war  governor  of 
the  State,  gave  a  stirring  address  on  ^^The 
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Relation  of  the  Church  to  Society/'  which 
was  discussed  the  remaining  part  of  the 
forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush,  of  Milwaukee,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Growth  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,"  which  was  followed  by  a  %'igor- 
OU9  discussion. 

The  officers  of  the  Conference  elected  for 
the  coming  year  were:  President,  Rev. 
Reed  Stuart,  Detroit;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon. 
Austin  Blair,  Jackson,  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Ann  Arbor;  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor;  Treasurer,  Mr.  George 
Sticknoy,  Grand  Haven;  Missionary  Board, 
Rev.  Rowland  Connor,  Rev.  L.  R  Daniels, 
and  Rev.  C.  F.  Elliott,  with  the  Secretary, 
ejc-offlclo. 

After  the  closing  sermon  on  Thursday 
evening,  a  very  delightful  Social  Reunion 
was  held  in  the  new  parlors,  with  refresh- 
ments and  speeches. 

The  attendance  at  the  Conference  was 

food,  particularly  at  the  evening  sessions. 
Tine  of  the  thirteen  Unitarian  societies  of 
the  State  were  represented.  Seven  have 
settled  pastors;  and  three  others  have 
regular  preaching.    Most  of  these  reported 

Prosperity-  There  is  great  need  of  a  State 
[issionary.  Two  or  three  of  the  societies 
which  are  not  just  now  having  preaching 
need  looking  after,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  many  places  in  the  State  w^here 
good  societies  could  be  organized.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  Unitarian 
churches  in  the  State  have  increased  in 
number  from  four  to  thirteen  in  thirteen 
years. 

Midland,  Mich.-  Mr.  Giles  B.  Steb- 
bins,  of  Detroit,  lectures  for  the  Unity  Club 
here  on  January  10th. 

New  Yorl<  City.  Mr.  Merle  St.  Croix 
Wright  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  new 
Unity  Congregational  Society,  cm  the  even- 
ing of  December  27th. 

Northfield,  Mass.— A  Unity  Club  was 
organized  Nov.  15th,  and  is  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  work  which  includes  eight  literary 
evenings  devoted  to  study  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot;  four 
miscellaneous  and  four  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, and  four  debates.  The  season  will 
close  in  April  with  a  club  supper. 

Oal<land,  Cal.  The  recent  session  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  in  this  city 
was  a  great  success.  The  papers  read  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  on  living  issues.  The 
utmost  harmony  prevailed  throughout,  and 
nearly  all  votes  taken  were  unanimous. 
The  attendance  during  the  day  varied  from 
(50  to  150,  and  at  the  evening  meetings  from 
250  to  500.  The  central  figure  was  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds,  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  who,  after 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  Unitarian  prospects 
on  this  coast,  during  which  he  visited  every 
parish  txom.  Montana  to  the  Mexican  line. 
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appeared  at  the  conference  with  undimin- 
ished vigor,  and  a  most  optimistic  and 
hopeful  spirit.  His  visit  was.  productive  of 
a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
churches.  With  him  came  young  Mr.  Eliot, 
son  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College, 
a  gifted  and  earnest  young  man,  who  re- 
mains for  a  few  months  to  build  up  our 
cause  at  Seattle,  W.  T.,  but  will  return  to 
his  studies  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  June.  The  essay  by  Hon.  Horace 
Davis,  on  Japan  and  its  Religious  Condition 
(since  printed  in  theUyiitarian  Re ciew),  the 
thorough  report  of  our  California  church 
life  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  the  able  papers 
by  McDaniel,  of  San  Diego,  Jackson,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Mr. 
Knapp's  address  on  his  missionary  princi- 
ples and  plans  for  Japan,  were  all  interest- 
ing features  of  the  meeting.  The  Sunday- 
school  and  Woman's  Auxiliary  meetings  were 
rather  hurried  and  brief,  but  are  to  receive 
more  attention  next  year.  Mr.  Eliot's  essay 
on  **  Divorce  and  Divorce  Laws  "  was  noble 
and  strong  in  spirit,  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  Jeremiads  one  usually  listens  to  on 
this  theme.  It  will  be  printed.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  young  Japanese  would  enter 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  under  the 
auspices  of  the  conference.  The  conference 
has  raised  $620.07,  of  which  $400  went  to  the 
Tacoma  church  enterprise.  This  year  it 
will  try  to  raise  $1,000  for  domestic  missions 
and  publication  work.  Strong  resolutions 
indorsing  the  public  school  system,  temper- 
ance, and  anti-gambling  reforms,  as  well  as 
pledging  the  conference  to  raise  $750  for  the 
A.  U.  A.  during  the  coming  year,  were  passed 
unanimously. 

Phillips,  Maine.— Mr.  Foster  has  been 

preaching  a  sermon  on  "  Stability,"  which 
the  Phonograph  praises  very  highly,  and 
wishes  to  have  made  into  a  tract  for  circu- 
lation among  the  young. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference. 

— A  series  of  Sunday  evening  meetings  have 
been  held  at  a  number  of  the  churches  in 
this  Conference— Whitman,  North  Abing- 
don,Scituate,Duxbury  and  Ply  mouth-to  stir 
up  our  people  to  do  the  work  of  the  churches. 
The  meetings  have  been  very  successful,  the 
audiences  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred,  and  this  in  places  where  the  ordi- 
nary congregations  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred. 

Portland,  Maine.— The  young  people 
of  Dr.  Hill's  society  have  started  a  move- 
ment to  build  a  vestry  to  the  church.  At  a 
Fair  recently  held  for  that  purpose,  among 
the  most  salable  articles  w^ere  copies  of  a 
collection  of  Dr.  Hill's  poems  entitled  "  In 
the  Woods  and  Elsewhere,"  which  had  been 
printed  by  Dr.  Hill  at  his  own  expense  and 
presented  to  the  young  people. 

Presque  Isle,  Maine.- Rev.  Miles 
Standish  Hemenway  has  settled  over  our 
thriving  new  society  at  Presque  Isle. 
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San  Diego,  Cal.~A  recent  sermon  by    ^^^  pleasurable  flutter  that  comes  with  the 

T.  McDaniel,  on  "Why  we  are  Unitarians?"    ^nal  tinishmg  and  furnishing.    Soon  they 

-        -  -        -  . .       -        ^.ju  have  the  service  of  dedication,  and  will 

be  "at  homo''  within  the  walls  to  which  they 
have  given  so  much  loving  work.  Miss  Bart- 
lett  recently  received  fifteen  new  members 
into  the  church,  and  Jigain  on  New  Year's 
day  twelve  more. 


Mr. 

has  been  printed  by  the  congregation  for 

general  distribution. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  -Dr.  Stebbins  is 
to  give  the  graduating  address  before  the 
Normal  School  students  at  San  Jose. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  recently  addressed  the 
students  at  Berkeley  and  their  friends,  on 
the  subject  of  Art  Culture,  and  Hon.  Horace 
Davis  lectured  before  them  on  "  The  Son- 
nets of  Shakespeare." 

The  Pacific  Coast  Congress  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  met  in  San  Francisco,  on 
December  13-16.  The  chief  inspiration 
proceeded  from  the  presence  and  word  of  F. 
H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  the  eminent  penolo- 
gist. Many  prominent  persons  participated. 
Revs.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  C.  W.  Wendte  are  on 
the  executive  committee. 

Santa  Barbara^  Cal.  This  city  is 
filling  up  with  its  wmter  supply  of  stran- 
gers. Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  is  expounding 
the  poet  Browning  to  a  weekly  circle. 

Seattle,  W.  T.— The  congregation  at 
this  point,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of 
discouraged  worshippers,  has  trebled  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm  since  Mr.  S.  A. 
£liot's  arrival. 

Shelbyville,  III.— The  United  States 
Monthly  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Rev. 
J.  L*.  Douthit  as  a *temj)erance  worker: 
"The  good  effects  of  the  circulation  of  even 
a  small  prohibition  paper  were  strikingly 
shown  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  at  the  late 
election.  This  county  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est Democratic  counties  in  the  State,  and 
there  was  no  organized  prohibition  effort  in 
the  county,  and  but  few  public  meetings 
were  held.  At  Shelbyville,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Douthit  published  a  fortnightly  paper 
called  Our  Best  Worils,  and  eight  weeks 
before  the  election  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  weekly  prohibition  edition, 
which  was  sent  to  a  large  number  of  voters 
in  the  county;  and  as  a  result,  the  prohi- 
bition vote  was  increased  from  81  for  St. 
John  in  1884,  to  436  for  the  prohibition  can- 
didate for  treasurer  this  year,  and  800  for 
legislative  candidates.^' 

Sioux  Fails,  Dakota.— At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  society 
lifty-two  votes  were  cast  in  the  election  of 
a  pastor  for  the  coming  year.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  received 
lifty-two  votes.  This  unanimous  choice  of 
Miss  Bartlett,  after  her  year  of  faithful 
work,  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  her  ability  and 
discretion.  Miss  Bartlett  and  the  congre- 
gation rejoice  that  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year's  work  they  are  about  to  occupy  their 
beautiful  new  church,  free  from  debt  except 
the  amount  borrowed  from  the  Loan  Fund. 
They  have  watched  the  building  grow 
through  the  summer  and  fall  with  a  deep 
interest.    Recently  they  have  been  full  of 


Sprin^dale,  Iowa.  Died  in  this  place, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  Mr.  Thomas 
James,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  or- 
thodox Friends,  but  being  of  a  very  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  he  several  years  ago  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Universalists.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  reader  of  Uni- 
tarian literature,  which  was  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Cole,  of  the  P.  O.  mission  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa.  He  also  received  the  Christian 
Register  from  some  friend  in  the  east,  which 
he  prized  very  much. 

When  The 'Unitarian  was  published  he 
was  one  of  the  first  subscribers,  and  was  al- 
ways greatlv  edified  and  instructed  by  its 
contents.  He  believed  in  liberal  Christianity 
not  only  in  his  head  and  heart,  but  also 
in  his  pocket,  for  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
in  every  good  cause.  s.  r.  d. 

Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheelock  has  an  admirable  sermon  on 
"The  Unknown  God,"  in  a  local  paper. 
This  town  continues  to  grow  and  the  society 
to  prosper.  It  has  met  a  serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Willis,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  beloved  citizens  of  Spokane^ 
and  a  loyal  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Mr.  Willis  came  from  North  Dana,  Mass.^ 
and  possessed  many  of  the  finest  traits  of 
New  England  character. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  ha%'o  regular  Unitarian  ser- 
vices at  St.  Cloud  for  the  coming  six  months, 
— the  Cambridge  Brotherhood  promising  to 
supply  preaching  for  the  same.  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers,  of  St.  Paul,  visited  this  growing 
city  late  in  Nc^rember  and  held  the  first  ser- 
vice. A  sufficient  number  of  persons  have 
already  declared  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  new  movement  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  self-sustaining  church  may 
soon  be  established. 

Tacoma,  W.  T.-Tho  new  church  is 
under  roof,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  in 
cpnsequence  among  the  faithful. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  new  Unitarian 
movement  which  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  has 
started,  is  prospering.  The  Sunday  audi- 
ences average  about  a  hundred.  An  organ-. 
ization  will  probably  be  formed  early  in 
January. 

Wichita,  Kansas.-  In  this  prosperous 
and  enterprising  city  a  movement  is  on  foot 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  Powell,  of 
Topeka,  which  promises  to  result  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  permanent  society.  A  church 
building  is  talked  of,  and  if  the  friends  there 
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take  hold  in  earnest  it  can  be  secured.  Rev. 
N.  S.  Hogeland  has  been  engaged  to  preach 
for  three  months. 

Woburn,  Mass.— The  "Friday  Night 
Club"  of  the  Unitarian  society  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  church  parlors,  weekly,  al- 
ternately for  study  and  for  musical  or  other 
entertainment.  The  study  evenings  of  the 
winter  are  devoted  to  Holmes,  Lowell,  Al- 
cott,  Art,  **A  Journey  among  the  Planets," 
etc.  Among  the  entertainment  evenings  are 
planned  two  socials,  two  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, an  annual  supper,  etc. 


JOTTINGS. 


"  Dear  friend,  though  distant,  thou  art  very 
near, 
Made  so  by  strong  love's  close  uniting  isth- 
mus; 
I  wish  thee,  well  thou  knowest,  a  glad  New 
Year, 
And  more,  far  more,  than  merely  Merry 
Christmas." 

If  every  year  we  would  root  out  one  vice, 
we  should  soon  become  perfect  men. — 
Thomas  d  Kempis. 

"To  me,"  says  Longfellow,  "a  sermon  is 
no  sermon  in  which  I  cannot  hear  the  heart 
beat." 

A  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his 
brothers  are  building  a  small  but  beautiful 
and  costly  church  as  a  memorial  of  their 
mother. 

How  shall  we  fill  our  churches?  This  is 
the  way  one  of  our  exchanges  answers  the 
question; 

"Let  there  be  a  tenth  of  the  effort  to  get 
people  to  church  that  there  is  to  get  voters 
to  the  polls,  and  our  churches  will  be  full. 
Let  church  i>eople  treat  strangers  as  cor- 
dially as  storekeepers  treat  them,  and  our 
churches  will  be  full.  Let  tUere  be  a  tithe 
of  the  enterprise  manifested  by  men  who 
manage  churches,  that  is  manifested  by  men 
who  manage  new8pai)ers,  and  our  churches 
will  be  full.  Let  us  realize  the  importance 
of  religious  culture,  as  we  realize  the  im- 
portance of  health  or  business,  and  be  as 
truly  in  earnest  here  as  in  the  sick  room,  or 
in  the  shop  and  office,  and  our  churches  will 
be  full." 

The  new  grounds  at  Swarthmore  College 
(near  Philadelphia),  where  athletic  sports 
are  carried  on,  are  called  "Whittierfield," 
we  suppose  in  honor  of  the  poet. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  forbids 
its  students  to  use  tobacco. 

Maine  sends  forth  to  the  world  each  year 
14,000,000  cans  of  corn,  and  not  a  barrel  of 
whiskey. 

The  American  Hebrew  tells  us  that  the 
olosing  of  the  Russian  universities  against 


Jews  has  borne  its  first  fruits:  at  Crakow 
sixty-four  Jewish  students  having  already 
submitted  to  baptism  rather  than  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  university  there,  and  sim- 
ilar reports  coming  from  other  places.  But 
at  Moscow  two  hundred  students  have  been 
brave  enough  to  cut  short  their  career  in 
professional  life,  open  to  them  through  the 
university,  rather  than  forswear  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors. 

Gladstone  has  in  his  library  three  desks. 
At  one  he  transacts  public  business,  at  an- 
other he  conducts  his  private  correspond- 
ence, and  at  the  third  he  communes  with 
his  "old  friend  Homer." 

In  China  there  are  among  the  different 
Protestent  denominations  seventy -nine  per- 
sons who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  med- 
ical work.  Twenty-seven  are  women.  There 
has  been  issued  by  their  Medical  Missionary 
Association  the  first  number  of  a  medical 
journal,  whose  columns  contain  valuable 
papers  from  native  aud  foreign  physicians  of 
high  standing.  The  articles  by  the  Chinese 
doctors  —  themselves  Christians  —  in  the 
Chinese  language,  will  have  a  wide  influence 
among  their  countrymen  in  removing  the 
prejudice  against  foreign  physicians. 

It  is  ours  to  bend  forward  not  a  little 
away  from  the  unpleasantness  of  the  past, 
away  from  the  hardships  of  the  present, 
and  rest  the  head  upon  the  better  morrow. 
Or  better,  it  is  the  privilege  of  immortal, 
toiling  man  to  stand  lipon  the  earth,  amid 
its  dust  and  heat,  and  lean  against  heaven. 
W.  M.  BickneU. 

A  minister  of  another  denomination  writes 
us  regarding  the  New  Version  of  the  Bible: 

"Some  of  our  people  favor  it,  while  others 
believe  with  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  Eng- 
land, who  says:  'With  us  the  New  Version 
is  deservedly  regarded  with  universal  dis- 
favor, and  by  the  best  informed  is  already 
recognized  as  the  greatest  literary  blunder 
of  the  age.'  The  introduction  of  the  idea 
of  a  personal  devil  into  the  revised  version, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
should  warn  us  to  receive  that  version  with 
more  than  ordinary  caution.  (See  Matthew 
VI.,  14.)  Such  a  rendering  of  the  passage 
is  not  simply,  as  the  Bishop  says,  'a  literary 
blunder,'  but  an  insult  to  all  liberal  Christ- 
ians. If  you  convince  men  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  existence  of  a  real  personal 
devil,  many  will  be  led  to  reject  the  whole 
book  as  a  literary  salmagundi." 

"Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds; 

Reason  and  religion,  like  two  broad  seas 
Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched  arms 

Across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  creeds." 


A  new  year  of  the  Unitarian  bejpins 
with  the  present  number.  Renewals  of 
subscription  should  be  made  "without  de- 
lay. {Subscription  price  ttom  this  time  on. 
One  Dollar  a  year. 
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MY  RICHES. 


'*For  all  things  are  yours:  whether  Paul,  or  Apol- 
los,  or  (*«pbas.  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  (lenth,  or 
ihinirs  presieut.  or  things  to  come:  all  are  yours;  and 
Ve  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  Uod's."-I  Cor.  ill  :21-23. 

My  gold  is  infinite.    The  bounds 
Of  time  and  space  its  coffers  form; 

Its  jingling  from  all  shores  resounds, 
In  every  calm,  through  every  storm. 

**A11  things  are  yours,"  the  Lord  hath  said, — 
Things  past,  things  present,  things  to  come. 

Those  who  are  living,  those  called  dead, 
Paul,  John,  ApoUos, — all,  not  some. 

All  things  are  mine.    No  brook  that  flows 
And  babbles  by,  seeking  the  sea, 

No  bird  that  flies,  no  wind  that  blows. 
But  pays  its  tribute  unto  me. 

I  hold  a  share  in  every  star. 
In  every  flower,  and  every  tree ; 

My  secret  wealth  is  on  a  par 

With  His  who  owns  both  land  and  sea. 

There's  not  a  deed  that's  ever  done 
For  love's  sweet  sake,  but  is  mine  too ; 

There's  no  kind  word  beneath  the  sun. 
No  olden  thought  nor  new,  if  true, 

No  heart-throb  in  sincere  reply, 
Or  swift  response  to  great  world-pulse; 

No  sympathy  with  truth,  but  I 
Do  claim  a  stake  in  that  sea's  dulce, 

A  partnership  in  those  green  sods. 

*'A11  things  are  yours,  and  Christ's  are 
you," — 
The  good  word  say8,-"and  Christ  is  God's  ;"- 

The  word's  so  good  it  must  be  true. 

And  it  is  true,  as  far,  as  fast, 
As  we  will  let  it  range  and  grow 

To  oonauer  all,  own  all,  at  last, 

Bought  with  the  grace  we  all  may  know. — 

The  grace  of  love,  whose  boundless  wealth 
Is  known  by  all,  full -known  by  none, 

Is  nestled  in  all  life  and  health 
Beneath  the  sky,  beyond  the  sun. 

Let  me  not  glory  in  *  my  own  : ' 
What's  mine,  my  brother's  also  is. 

Let  each  one  glory  in  the  throne 
Of  Him  whose  love  is  all  men's  bliss. 

Let  each  one  glory  in  the  ^ood, 
The  honor,  which  his  neighbor  gets. 


All  joy  shall  be  my  '  angel's-f ood,' 
All  happy  hearts  my  *  precious  pets.' 


These  are  my  riches.    None  can  steal 
Them  from  me,  nor  can  aught  destroy 

The  treasures  which  I  thus  can  feel 
And  kaow  are  mine — a  shoreless  joy. 

My  wealth  is  infinite.    No  lines 
Of  space  or  time  its  borders  form. 

The  world  to  me  its  worth  consigns, 
In  every  calm,  through  every  storm. 

S.  W.  Sampmb. 


SYMPATHY. 

A  Sermon  by  C.  C.  Everett,  D.  D. 

^  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep."-Romans  Xll,  15. 

These  words  describe  that  which  is 
the  least  or  the  most  that  one  human 
soul  can  do  for  another.  Sympathy  is 
the  least  that  one  can  give;  it  is  the 
greatest  that  one  can  receive. 

"  I  know,"  I  seem  to  hear  some  wise 
utilitarian  say,  ^'  I  know  that  sympathy 
is  a  most  important  thing,  because  it 
prompts  to  land  and  useful  actions. 
Sympathy  has  value,  as  the  root  of  a 
tree  has  worth,  on  account  of  the  fruit 
that  it  bears.  Sympathy,  except  as  it 
bears  fruit  in  kind  and  helpful  actions, 
is  worthless."  This  is  the  utilitarian 
view  of  sympathy.  It  has  much  truth. 
If  one  can  help  another  and  does  not,  his 
sympathy  has  little  real  life  and  power. 
It  seems  almost  like  mockery.  '^  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute 
of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them:  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  that  are  needful  for  the 
body,  what  doth  it  profit?"  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  there  is  much  sympa- 
thy of  this  nature,  sympathy  that  so  far 
as  it  goes  is  not  pretended  but  real. 
There  are  some  people  that  have  good 
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feeling  in  the  heart,  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  wires  were  down,  or,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  C5onnection  were  broken  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  hand,  between 
the  heart  andjbhe  purse.  The  nerves  of 
sensation  are  active,  but  the  motor 
nerves,  the  nerves  that  respond  to  sensa- 
tion by  action,  seem  powerless.  I  met 
the  other  day  an  account  of  a  rich  lady 
at  a  public  meeting  for  some  benevolent 
purpose.  As  the  speaker  described  the 
needs  of  those  they  had  gathered  to  help, 
whether  they  were  poor  heathen  in  some 
far  off  land,  or  some  poorer  heathen  at 
home,  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 
Her  heart  seemed  melting  and  overflow- 
ing at  her  eyes,  and  when  at  last  the 
contribution  box  went  round,  with  her 
jeweled  fingers,  she  selected  carefully 
.from  her  well-filled  porte-monnaie  a  ten- 
cent  bit,  and  gave  it  as  the  concrete  ex- 
pression of  her  sympathy.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  is  very  common  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  church.  The 
sympathy  is  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  are  other  elements,  that  are 
stronger  than  the  sympathy.  The  heart 
has  life  inside  of  it,  but  it  is  cased  in  a 
hard  armor  of  selfishness. 

Many  things  in  our  civilization  may 
co-operate  to  produce  this  result.  One 
is  the  habit  of  mind  that  may  be  engen- 
dered by  too  much  reading  of  fiction.  A 
work  of  fiction  in  which  distress  and 
sorrow  are  described  must  act  upon  the 
mind  that  is  interested  in  it,  in  one  of 
two  ways.  It  must  either  bring  one  into 
closer  and  more  active  sympathy  with 
those  about  him;  or  it  must  separate 
him  further  from  them.  One  may  read 
a  story  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  then  go 
into  the  world  and  find  himself  gifted 
with  a  new  power  of  insight,  by  which 
he  can  see  the  real  life  that  is  throbbing 
in  the  humblest  heart,  may  feel  the  dif- 
ferences of  caste  and  station  vanish, 
may  catch  the  thrill  of  the  common  life 
of  humanity  and  be  more  ready  than 
ever  before  to  do  his  part  for  the  good 
of  all  and  of  each;  or  one  may  read  such 
a  story  and  go  forth  also  with  new  in- 
sight, but  an  insight  that  penetrates  the 
secret  heart  of  the  world;  only  to  be 
thrilled  with  a  selfish  interest  in  watch- 
ing it.     The  lives  about  him  with  their 


joys  and  their  sorrows  and  their  necessi- 
ties, the  events  that  succeed  one  another 
bringing  happiness  or  misery,  may  seem 
only  like  the  characters  and  the  incidents 
of  a  story.  The  world  may  be  to  him 
only  a  more  extended  novel,  always  con- 
tinued, never  concluded.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  by  familiarity  with  ficititious 
sufferings,  the  heart  has  got  used  to 
feeling  without  moving  the  hand  to  ac- 
tion. In  the  interest  of  the  fiction  the 
heart  is,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the 
general  machinery  of  the  nature,  and 
thereby  becomes  used  to  acting  alone. 

This  is  not  true  of  fiction  oSy.  Even 
our  churches  may  work  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  the  church  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  are  stirred,  but  there 
is,  as  a  general  thing,  no  immediate  call 
for  active  duty.  The  services  of  the 
church  may  make  one  feel  good,  with- 
out inspiring  him  to  do  good.  They 
may  make  him  have  a  vague  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin  in  general,  without  re- 
penting of  his  own  special  sins.  They 
may  lead  him  off  into  vague  dreamings, 
of  the  beauty  of  humanity,  of  the  ties 
that  bind  souls  together,  the  loftiest  and 
the  humblest,  without  inspiring  any 
practical  application  of  these  feelings. 
But  it  is  always  dangerous  to  let  the  heart 
revel  in  dreams  of  goodness  when  the 
life  catches  nothing  of  them.  God 
meant  the  heart  and  the  hand  to  be 
bound  together.  He  meant  the  body  to 
be  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  soul,  but 
the  mere  medium  and  manifestation  of 
it;  and  to  stir  up  the  heart  simply  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  momentary  emo- 
tion i^  to  play  with  the  best  and  the 
noblest  that  God  has  given  us. 

In  our  elaborate  and  artificial  civiliza- 
tion, there  may  be,  then,  often  sympathy 
that  reaches  no  fruition,  like  the  fig-tree 
whereon  was  found  nothing  but  leaves. 
There  may  be  often,  too,  the  show  of 
sympathy  without  even  this  reality. 
Smiles  are  plenty.  Good  words  are 
cheap.  The  surface  of  society  is  often 
bright  and  smiling,  while  the  heart  is 
hard.  And  we  may  thus  so  far  agree 
with  the  utilitarian  view  of  synnpathy, 
as  to  say  that  the  sympathy  which  can 
help  and  will  not  help  is  of  small  ac- 
count.    It  is  hard  for  the  suffering,  for 
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the  lonely  soeking  the  succor  that  they 
need,  to  be  repulsed  even  by  a  stranger. 
It  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  be  repulsed  by 
those  whose  kindly  words  had  made 
them  hope  for  kindly  acts.  The  sympa- 
thy that  is  niggardly  in  real  service  is 
not  merely  worthless ;  it  rouses  our  scorn 
or  our  indignation.  But  this,  remem- 
ber, is  not  because  the  service  is  worth 
more  than  the  sympathy.  It  is  not  that 
even  the  tried  and  oppressed  heart  re- 
gards the  service  as  of  more  worth  than 
the  sympathy.  It  is  because  the  failure 
shows  the  sympathy  itself  to  have  been 
false  and  superficial.  It  is  because 
sympathy  is  so  divine,  it  moves  so  like 
one  of  God's  angels  on  the  earth,  that 
when  it  fails,  when  it  shows  itself  to  be 
only  the  gloss  upon  a  heartless  selfish- 
ness, the  soul  knows  not  what  else  or 
what  longer  it  may  trust.  If  God's  an- 
gels thus  deceive,  to  whom  can  it  turn  ? 
If  the  hearts  that  seemed  so  kindly,  that 
quickened  its  faith  in  humanity,  if  these 
fail,  if  these  prove  to  be  mere  common 
stones,  what  else  is  there  for  the  tossed 
and  troubled  heart  to  rest  upon  ? 

Thus  even  the  facts  that  show  us  how 
worthless  mere  sympathy  is,  how  worse 
than  worthless  an  unhelpful  sympathy 
is,  make  us  feel  that  true  sympaUiy  is 
worth  more  than  all  things.  When  the 
service  that  might  be  done  is  lacking, 
the  pang  that  the  4isappointed  heart; 
feels,  is  not  after  all  because  the  service 
is  lacking,  but  because  the  heart  is  lack- 
ing. Thus  we  come  back  to  our  ^  first 
statement,  and  repeat,  that  sympathy  is 
the  least  and  the  most  that  one  himian 
soul  can  give  another.  It  is  the  least 
that  one  can  give,  it  is  the  greatest  that 
one  can  receive.  - 

How  little  it  is  to  give!  It  is,  in  ap- 
pearance, only  a  little  tenderness  in  the 
voice,  that  the  spirit  that  needs  it  recog- 
nizes, though  it  could  hardly  tell  how 
it  recognized  it.  It  is  simply  that  the 
soul  shows  herself  for  a  moment  at  her 
window  and  the  wayfarer  looks,  and  by 
a  sudden  recognition  sees  her  there,  and 
knows  that  it  is  her  care  for  him  that 
brought  her  there.  It  is  only  a  some- 
thing, we  hardly  know  what,  in  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  an  electric  thrill  that 
shows  that  it  is  no  mere  formality,  but 


that  it  is  a  touch  of  life;  that  the  hand 
is  warm  from  the  heart.  This  is  all  it  is 
to  give.  But  what  is  it  to  receive  ?  It 
is  often  nothing  less  than  a  new  life. 
Here  is  a  poor  suffering  soul  that  feels 
itself  cut  off  from  the  common  and  glad 
circle  of  humanity.  The  common  joys 
and  the  conunon  life  seem  not  for  it  It 
seems  to  itself  like  one  shivering  apart, 
while  the  merry  group  of  happier  ones 
rejoice  in  the  warm  siinlight,  and  in  the 
play  of  free  and  kindly  intercourse.  But 
when  this  solitary  soul  meets  the  touch 
or  the  look  of  sympathy  its  isolation  is 
over.  It  is  by  this  drawn  into  the  com- 
mon circle  of  humanity.  The  common 
brotherhood  reaches  it  also. 

Perhaps  this  lonely  soul  had  felt  it- 
self forgotten  even  by  God.  Perhaps  it 
saw  no  sign  that  he  still  remembered  it 
But  by  this  greeting  of  hearty  interest, 
by  this  touch  of  feeling,  of  compassion, 
of  fellowship,  it  is  as  if  God  himself 
spoke  to  it  It  is  as  if  he  had  sent  one 
of  his  angels  to  speak  to  it  good  cheer; 
for  if  one  of  his  children  cares  for  it  and 
loves  it,  it  feels  that  the  Father  himself 
cannot  have  forgotten  it. 

I  think  that  none  of  us  feels  enough 
the  influence  which  our  actions  have  in 
quickening  or  in  destroying  the  faith 
that  others  have  in  man  and  in  God, 
When  we  do,  when  any  one  does,  a  cold 
or  selfish  act,  it  is  laid  not  merely  to  the 
account  of  him  who  does  it,  but  to  the 
account  of  human  nature.  The  heart 
we  chill  says,  "Yes!  the  world  is  cold.'* 
The  heart  we  wound  says,  "The  world  is 
rough  and  rude,"  but  the  heart  that  we 
bless  cries,  that  the  world  is  bright  and 
that  man  is  true  and  good  after  all.  So, 
too,  the  heart  that  we  shadow,  unless  its 
faith  is  very  strong,  feels  somehow  as  if 
the  light  of  God  were  shut  off  from  it; 
or  the  heart  that  we  bless,  feels  as  if 
God  himself  had  smiled  on  it  again. 

This  is  the  blessing  that  a  true  and 
hearty  sympathy  brings  with  it.  It  does 
not  merely  say,  "This  one  heart  beats 
for  you."  It  does  not  merely  give  the 
lonely  soul  a  single  heart  of  fellowship. 
It  brings  it  into  fresh  relations  with  its 
kind.  It  seems  to  open  to  it  the  heart 
of  humanity  and  the  heart  of  God.  If 
we  could  hear  the  voices  of  thankfulness 
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thafc  all  human  hearts  are  uttering  to- 
day, I  believe  that  more  would  be  the 
expressibn'  of  gratitude  for  a  kindly 
sympathy,  for  mere  words  and  looks, 
than  for  beneficial  acts.  I  believe  that 
more  thank  God  in  their  hearts  to  day, 
because  others  have  shown  care  for  them 
and  feeling  for  them,  th«in  because  others 
have  helped  them.  Mere  help,  mere  char- 
ity, I  think,  is  not  very  provocative  of 
gratitude.  You  throw  a  dog  a  bone  and 
he  takes  it  up  and  goes  off  with  a  growl. 
People  often  receive  favors  in  this  way. 
They  take  them  as  their  due,  especially 
if  they  think  you  give  or  do  grudgingly. 
Such  a  gift  may  even  cause  a  hostile 
feeling.  It  may  make  the  receiver  feel 
the  difference  between  his  own  lot  and 
that  of  him  who  thus  helps  him.  It 
may  lead  him  to  question  why  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  help  the  other  instead  of 
receiving  his  help. 

People  often  complain  of  ingratitude. 
Those  who  have  the  charge  of  children 
may  say,  "I  have  toiled  for  them  night 
and  day,  I  have  spent  my  life  for  them 
and  yet  they  seem  hardly  to  be  grateful 
tpT  it  all."  But  while  you  gave  it  all 
else,  did  the  child  feel  that  it  had  your 
love  ?  Was  there  the  manifest  presence 
of  the  heart  in  all  that  you  did  ?  One 
may  say,  "I  did  for  such  an  one,  so 
much,  and  little  thanks  I  got  for  it." 
But  the  question  is,  how  did  you  do  it? 
I  know  that  there  is  real  ingratitude  on 
the  earth.  I  know  that  one  heart  often 
fails  to  find  the  way  to  another  heart; 
but  yet  it  is  a  great  thing  to  remember 
that  what  we  do  for  another  does  not 
excite  his  gratitude  so  much  as  the  way 
in  which  we  do  it,  the  love  or  the  sympa- 
thy which  we  give  with  it:  and  that 
though  we  may  bestow  all  our  goods,  yet 
another  who  has  only  his  sympathy  to 
give,  and  gives  that,  may  reap  the  grati- 
tude we  failed  of.  One  heart  may  not 
find  its  way  to  another  heart,  but  if  it 
does  not,  nothing  can.  He  who  gives 
his  goods  gives  what  the  other  might  have 
had  as  well  as  he;  but  he  who  gives  his 
heart  gives  himself. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear 
that  sympathy  is  the  great  equalizer.  It 
tends  to  put  men  on  a  level  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  serving  others.  If  interest, 


sympathy,  the  heart  itself,  is  the  greatest 
gift  one  can  bestow,  then  whoever  has  a 
heart  can  give  this.  It  needs  not  elo- 
quent lips  to  speak  words  of  chee^  and 
fellowship.  It  needs  not  the  full  store- 
house to  give  the  grasp  of  greeting  or 
God- speed.  Sympathy  also  tends  to 
make  equal  the  lot  and  circumstances  of 
different  lives.  The  heart  has  the  key 
to  the  world's  mysteries.  The  inequal- 
ity that  exists  in  human  fortune,  the 
wealth  of  one  and  the  poverty  of  an- 
other, the  strength  of  one  and  the  sick- 
ness of  another,  the  success  of  one  and 
the  failure  of  another,  these  excite  ques- 
tionings that  we  cannot  fully  answer. 
But  as  was  just  said,  sympathy  lessens, 
and  according  to  its  strength  does  away 
with  these  differences.  If  each  one 
really  rejoiced  with  those  that  did  re- 
joice and  wept  with  them  that  wept,  if 
each  one  felt  his  brother's  joys  and  sor- 
rows as  his  own,  where  would  be  the 
difference  between  one  life  and  another  ? 
Each  would  partake  the  sorrows  and 
each  would  partake  the  joys  of  all.  This 
is  merely  an  ideal  picture;  yet  just  so 
far  as  this  sympathy  exists  does  it  equal- 
ize the  fortunes  of  the  world  and  put 
the  sorrowful  and  the  glad  upon  one 
level. 

We  thus  approach  a  part  of  the  in- 
junction of  the  text  that  is  often  lost  sight 
of.  We  say,  "  rejpice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep," 
and  we  almost  forget  the  first  precept 
ere  the  words  have  passed  our  lips.  We 
think  merely  of  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rowing, and  forget  that  sympathy  with 
the  rejoicing  is  urged  with  the  same  au- 
thority. A  complete  sympathy  would 
equalize  the  joys  as  well  as  the  sorrows 
of  life;  and  yet  our  sympathy  is  apt  to 
make  us  sad  rather  than  joyful.  Per- 
haps one  reason  why  we  slip  over  the , 
first  part  of  the  command  so  carelessly 
is  that  we  thmk  that  anybody  can  do  that. 
To  be  glad  with  the  glad  seems  so  easy 
a  thing,  we  half  wonder  to  find  it  set 
down  among  the  commandments. 

The  paradox  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  be  sorrowful  with  the 
sorry  than  it  is  to  be  glad  with  the  glad, 
easier  to  sympathize  with  sorrow  that  is 
not  ours  than  with  joy  that  is  not  ours. 
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I  have  seen  this  fact  noted  by  a  shrewd 
German  thinker,  namely,  that  if  we  read 
of  a  misfortune  happening  to  a  person 
who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  whose  name 
perhaps  we  never  heard  before,  it  makes 
us  sad;  whilfe  the  knowledge  that  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  has  happened  to  a 
stranger,  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifFer- 
enoe  to  us.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
fact  of  sorrow  is  enough  to  draw  forth 
our  sympathy  for  it,  while  we  need  some 
personal  interest  to  make  us  sympathize 
with  joy.  This  shows  that  it  is  easier 
for  us  to  weep  with  those  that  weep  than 
it  is  to  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice. 
This  may  spring  from  the  selfishness 
that  is  in  us.  When  we  hear  of  some 
sudden  misfortune,  we  think,  it  may  be, 
"this  might  have  happened  to  me;"  and 
the  thought  gives  us  a  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  sufferer,  though  a  stranger. 
But  when  we  hear  of  the  good  fortune,  it 
may  be  that  we  think,  htdf  consciously, 
"  Why  could  not  this  have  happened  to 
me  ?  "  and  the  thought  *  may  keep  us 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  fortunate  one. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
the  fact  remains  tiie  same,  and  any  one 
may  verify  it  for  himself.  It  is  easier  to 
weep  with  those  more  sorrowful  than  we, 
than  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  more  glad  than  we. 

Indeed,  obedience  to  the  precept.  Re- 
joice with  those  that  do  rejoice,  often 
stands  as  the  very  culmination  and  cli- 
max of  the  Christian  virtues.  To  the 
true  and  conscientious  heart,  this  may 
often  cause  the  sternest;  conflict  and  the 
sharpest  and  saddest  tragedy.  We  might 
almost  say  that  one  who,  forgetful  of 
himself,  could  in  the  midst  of  privation 
and  disappointment  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess and  the  happiness  of  those  who  had 
found  success  and  happiness  in  the  way 
in  which  he  had  longed  for  it  and  failed, 
had  reached  the  perfection  of  the  Christ- 
ian spirit  When  the  sick  child  sits  at 
the  window  and  sees  her  playmates 
coming  home  from  the  forest,  their  hands 
full  of  flowers  and  their  faces  and  their 
voices  and  their  very  steps  full  of  glad- 
ness and  merriment,  it  is  no  light  thing 
if  she  can  still  jejoice  that  these  flowers 
had  eager  hands  to  gather  them  though 
her's'may  gather  them  no  more.    When 


the  bereaved  mother  sees  the  little  feet 
trudging  home  from  school  and  thinks  of 
those  that  shall  never  cross  her  threshold 
more,  it  is  no  light  thing  if  she  can 
thank  God  that  there  are  still  happy 
mothers'  hearts,  though  hers  is  so  empty 
and  desolate.  When  the  poor  man  looks 
upon  the  beauty  that  his  neighbor's 
wealth  has  gathered  about  him,  it  is  no 
light  thing  if  he  can  take  pleasure  in  it 
all,  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  it  all  with 
no  repining  at  the  bareness  of  his  own 
lot. 

We  sometimes  think  that  the  hardest 
thing  for  the  Christian  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  But  after 
this  is  learned,  sometimes  a  harder  strug- 
gle is  before  him.  He  may  have  said  in 
quiet  and  solitude,  "  Thy  will  be  done," 
but  the  struggle  is  when  he  has  to  meet 
those  who  are  rejoicing  in  pleasures  such 
as  he  has  lost,  and  hears  in  his  heart  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice." 

But  when  one  has  learned  this  lesson, 
he  is  for  the  first  time  free  of  the  world. 
The  narrowness  and  limitation  of  his  own 
life  fall  away  from  about  him.  All  joy, 
all  beauty,  all  life  is  his.  Our  petty  hu- 
man conceits  of  ownership  are  gone,  and 
the  world  belongs  to  him  who  knows 
best  how  to  reach  and  to  enjoy  its  beauty 
and  its  life.  The  forest,  the  garden,  the 
picture,  all  the  surroundings  of  a  life, 
belong  not  to  him  that  owns  them,  but 
to  him  that  enjoys  them.  Each  gives  to 
him  its  private  glance  of  recognition  and 
submission;  or,  rather, there  is  no  owner- 
ship in  the  world.  We  are  like  children, 
who,  playing  in  their  father's  garden, 
divided  it  for  the  hour  among  themselves; 
and  one  says,  "This  flower-bed  is  mine"; 
and  another,  "  This  shaded  spot  under 
the  drooping  tree  is  mine."  Thus  they 
divide  and  own,  until  the  voice  calls 
them,  "Children,  the  night  is  falling, 
come  home."  So  do  we  divide  the  world 
between  us  in  our  play,  till  the  voice 
comes  to  us  also,  "  Children,  come  home, 
the  night  is  falling." 

We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  direct 
lesson  of  the  text.  It  has  another  side. 
There  are  hearts  longing  for  this  sympa- 
thy of  which  the  words  speak.  They 
feel  that  the  world  is  cold  to  them,  that 
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it  does  not  meet  them  with  the  sympathy 
for  which  they  long.  To  such,  it  might 
be  said,  suppose  you  change  your  rela- 
tion to  the  world.  Suppose,  instead  of 
standing  with  outstretched  hands  seek- 
ing sympathy  like  a  beggar  seeking  alms, 
you  become  the  giver.  Do  you  stand 
as  the  opulent  one,  and  give  the  wealth 
of  your  heart,  rejoicing  with  the  rejoic- 
ing ^nd  weeping  with  fiie  weeping  ?  You 
would  find  then  the  world  transformed 
to  you;  and  if  you  should  still  need  the 
sympathy  which  the  world  does  not  give, 
or  cannot  give,  remember  that  there  is 
One  that  knoweth  all  and  careth  for  all. 


LIFE'S  DHREE  MESSAGES. 

The  long  beach  gleams  in  golden  light; 
Like  giants  strange,  our  shadows  wheel; 
The  shifting  mists,  now  dull,  now  bright, 
Near  and  more  near  upon  us  steal. 

What  shape  is  this  salutes  our  gaze? 
From  forth  the  clouds,  or,  heaving  sea, 
Rises  this  grave,  sweet  mystery? 
Brow  like  sky-arch  and  eyes  that  daze 
With  sun's  own  glint  the  boldest  band! 
All  human  passions,  joys  and  woes, 
Concentrate  in  that  one  form,  stand. 
Spray-pearls  race  down  her  robe's  wet  folds; 
A  sea-shell  in  her  hands  she  holds; 
She  draweth  each  with  gleaming  eye. 
"  Come  close,''  she  seems  to  say,  **and  try 
What  word  my  shell  to  thee  will  sing." 

Timid,  yet  eager,  first  my  child 
The  rosy  conch  to  ear  doth  bring. 
What  murmurs  sweet  evoke  that  smile, 
Which  ripples  o'er  his  faoe,  the  while 
The  magic  sounds  he  notes?    **What  hear 
You,  little  one?"    Ah!  yes,  'tis  clear, 
With  childhood's  laughter  and  with  glee 
It  rings,-  -blithe  song  and  jollity. 

"  Oh  1  give  it  rne^  my  withered  heart 
Would  hear  again  the  notes  of  joy. 
Would  feel  the  thrill  that  when  a  boy 
My  bounding  pulse  did  start." 
With  eager  hand  I  grasp  the  shell. 
And  press  it  to  my  tense-strained  ear. 
Alas!    'Tis  but  the  dreary  rain 
Of  sad,  salt  tears,  I  know  too  well. 
Too  well  already,  which  I  hear! 
Ah!  bitter  tears!    Thy  sad  refrain! 
From  nerveless  hand,  droppcth  the  shell. 
What  matters  where?    So  let  it  tell 
Its  owner  that  the  sooner  lost, 
The  better  'tis,  whatc'er  its  cost. 

With  pliant  grace,  the  stranger  bent 
To  where  my  pettish  throw  had  sent 
The  magic  shell,  and  reaching  low 
She  raised  it  reverently  again. 
Yes,  magic  shell!    For  list,  that  strain! 
The  weird,  sweet  notes  that  from  it  flow^! 
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Close  to  the  wondering  grandsire's  ear 
She  holds  its  rim.    "The  judge  be  thou: 
Is't  laughter  or  is't  tears  you  hear?" 
Oh!  strange,  the  varying  light  and  shade 
Which  chased  each  other  o'er  the  brow. 
"Ye  both  are  right,  yet  both  betrayed; 
With  murmur  mixea  of  joy  ahd  pain. 
Gay  mirth,  sad  sobs,  the  shell  doth  sound. 
But  both  by  deeper  chant  ate  drowned; 
The  solemn  chant  of  watery  main, 
Where  billows  fall  and  rise  again. 
Ceaseless  they  heave  and  ceaseless  dash. 
Yet  through  the  changing  plash  and  clash, 
One  undertone,  outringeth  clear: 
Beyond  the  wave^  beneath  the  crest, 
Abides,  O  patient  soul,  thy  resty 

Silent  we  sat;  and  silent  stole. 
Like  spirit,  thence,  that  form  of  grace. 
And  sweetly  dropped  upon  my  soul 
The  lesson  of  that  plashing  strand. 

Ah,  life!    How  dull  are  we  thy  face 

To  see,  thy  word  to  understand! 

One  hears  but  sob,  and  one  but  shout 

Of  joy.    Not  till  life's  sands  run  out, 

Find  we,  how  over  all  resounds 

That  psalm  which  knows  no  mortal  bounds,- 

The  sea-psalm  of  life's  mystery, — 

The  secret  God  himself  doth  tell: 

"Lift  up  thine  heart,  for  all  is  well; 

Changeless  the  Lord's  benignity; 

Above  the  thorn  the  roses  bloom, 

Sunshine  shall  conquer  thickest  gloom. 

The  Love  Divine  ^that  planned  its  goal 

Will  not  forsake  one  struggling  soul." 

James  T.  Bixby. 


THE  NEW  BIBLE. 


Christendom  is  being  introduced  to  a 
New  Bible.  So  far  as  words  and  size 
of  volume  are  concerned,  it  is  the  same 
familiar  book  which  was  once  counted 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  outfit  of 
every  household  in  America;  but  it  is  a 
familiar  friend  set  in  a  new  light.  It  is 
the  Bible  as  seen  by  reverent  rational- 
ism. The  men  who  have  taken  this 
book  down  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
blind  dogmatism  had  placed  it,  are  of 
the  same  type  as  those  to  whom  our  age 
is  indebted  for  enlarged  ideas  upon  all 
subjects  of  knowledge  the  students  and 
scholars.  There  are  communities  and 
churches  which  no  more  dream  that 
criticism  has  produced  any  change  in 
intelligent  estimates  of  the  meaning  and 
authority  of  the  Bible,  than  the  mass  of 
Europecins  for  a  hundred  years  after 
Copernicus  and  Columbus  suspected 
that  a  revolution  was  going  on  in  astron- 
omy and  geography.     Nevertheless  the 
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revolntion  is  here,  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  frank  consideration  of  all  people 
concerned  about  religion. 

The  foremost  and  most  obvious  new 
Tiew  of  the  Bible  is,  to  use  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's phrase,  that  it  is  literature  and 
not  dogma;  it  is  not  a  mass  of  pure  re- 
ligious thought  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  it  is  the  thought  of  the  elder  He- 
brew people  and  some  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  early  Christian  church,  upon 
■all  sorts  of  subjects.  True,  the  only 
thing  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  thought 
about  very  effectively  was  religion;  and 
this  theme  was  touched  in  one  form  or 
another,  whatever  he  wrote  about.  But 
Hebrew  writers  tried  a  hand  at  science, 
history,  philosophy,  romance  and  dra- 
matic poetry;  and  we  have  these  several 
kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  all  of  the  limitations  and  short- 
comings which  are  inseparable  from 
such  literaiy  treatises. 

When  two  writers,  who  are  treating 
the  same  period  of  history,  give  us  op- 
posite and  irreconcilable  views  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  of  the  object  and 
tendency  of  an  institution,  we  say,  in 
modern  times,  that  this  is  history  with 
a  bias,  and  we  must  sift  these  men's 
statements  till  we  get  at  the  probable 
truth.  The  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles  show  just  this  state  of  things. 
They  are  for  David  and  against  David; 
for  one  priestly  idea  as  against  another 
priestly  idea;  and  nothing  but  the  dili- 
gent sifting  of  a  mind  possessed  of  a 
keen  historical  sense,  can  separate  the 
facts  from  the  imaginings  of  those  who 
looked  at  occurrences  vnth  more  or  less 
distorted  eyes. 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  romance  with 
a  purpose;  a  very  good  purpose,  indeed, 
(not,  as  we  have  been  told,  to  prove  that 
€rod  may,  by  miracle,  stretch  a  whale's 
throat  beyond  the  compass  of  the  throat 
of  any  whale  known  to  history,  so  as  to 
admit  a  man,  but)  to  show  that,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  heathen  Nineveh  was  as 
precious  as  Jewish  Jerusalem. 

Ruth  is  a  romance  of  love  and  fideli- 
ty; Esther,  a  bitter  and  bigoted  partisan 
romance;  Solomon's  song  is  a  dramatic 
love  poem. 

By  the  exercise  of  good  literary  sense, 
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we  are  removed  from  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  read  into  such  books  what  is 
not  found  there,  viz.:  sound  theology, 
or  sweet  piety,  or  high  morality,  or  a 
just  feeling  of  humanity;  and  so  are 
kept  from  corrupting  our  moral  sense 
with  the  notion  that  God  and  virtue 
were  different  in  the  old  times,  from 
what  we  prefer  now  to  believe  them  to 
be. 

The  Bible  as  literature  rescues  the 
book  of  Jonah  from  the  dogmatic  liter- 
alists,  as  a  most  precious  morsel  of 
superior  humane  sentiment  in  an  age, 
narrow,  intolerant  and  inhuman.  It 
rescues  God  from  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  Esther,  who  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  priests  who  sang  Te  Deums 
at  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St 
Bartholomew's  day. 

For  the  sight  of  God  and  for  stand- 
ards of  virtue,  we  are  sent  by  this  new 
spirit  to  Psalms  and  Prophecies,  where 
they  may  be  foimd  in  most  noble  forms, 
not,  indeed,  unmixed  with  imperfections, 
but  for  all  their  blemishes,  tiie  best  the 
ancient  world  can  show,  and,  all  in  all, 
not  surpassed  by  any  modern  revela- 
tions. What  men  of  our  day  want  to 
know  is  where  the  best  things  can  be 
found,  in  religion,  as  in  other  matters; 
and  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  have  been  utterly  disgusted 
with  long  standing  methods  of  waving 
the  hand  toward  the  whole  body  of  Old 
Testament  and  New,  and  exclaiming: 
"It's  all  the  best  t^at  ever  was;. don't 
dare  to  make  blasphemous  comparisons 
and  distinctions!"  These  poople  know 
that  it  isn't  all  best,  or  even  very  good, 
and  they  will  be  very  grateful  for  the 
discriminating  help  which  points  out 
how  here  and  there  a  book  or  chapter, 
such  as  Psalm  cxxxix.,  or  the  last  half 
of  Isaiah,  are,  in  their  way,  inimitably 
sublime  and  excellent,  both  as  literary 
compositions  and  as  aids  to  spiritual  re- 
ligion. 

The  Old  Testament  is  composed  of 
books  of  various  shades  of  talent,  morals 
and  reasonableness;  and  none  of  us 
ought  to  sfcultify  taste,  shock  modesty 
and  lower  reverence  by  trying  to  use 
them  as  if  they  were  in  equal  degree 
conducive  to  right  aims  in  life,  or  to 
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right  ideas  of  eternal  verities.  And,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  similar  things  might  be 
said  of  the  New  Testament. 

Another  work  accomplished  in  the 
New  Bible,  is  to  put  its  books  into  a 
more  rational  order  than  that  in  which 
they  stand  in  all  our  versions,  and  to 
show  that,  in  the  Hebrew  world,  as  else- 
where among  men,  there  was  progress 
of  thought — evolution  of  ideas. 

It  pleases  the  popular  theology  to  see 
Genesis — ^the  account  of  the  suppositi- 
tious beginning  of  the  world — at  the 
opening  of  the  Bible,  and  Revelation— 
the  supposititious  story  of  the  end  of 
creation — at  the  close  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  this  is  not  the  order  in  which  the 
books  were  written.  All  national  liter- 
ature is  a  growth;  and  Hebrew  religious 
thought  began  with  childish  or  barbaric 
opinions,  before  it  came  to  have  refined 
opinions. 

The  first  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  about 
God  appear  in  such  books  as  Judges 
and  Samuel.  There  the  national  Je- 
hovah (more  properly  written  Yahweh) 
is  the  deity  of  a  tribe,  partial  and  vin- 
dictive; loving  and  protecting  men,  not 
for  their  intrinsic  virtues,. but  because 
they  were  sons  of  Israel.  In  this  stage 
of  Hebrew  history  the  deity  had  form, 
he  was  often  adored  in  the  shape  of  an 
image  or  an  animal;  he  occasionally  de- 
manded human  sacrifices.  Go  from 
these  legends  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
or  of  Micah,  and  you  have  reached  not 
merely  an  advanced  century,  but  an  im- 
mensely advanced,  elevated  and  spirit- 
ualized religion.  In  order  to  see  the 
true  steps  by  which  morality  and  relig- 
ion came  into  the  world  of  Judea,  as 
they  have  come  into  every  other  country, 
we  must  have  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament re-distributed  according  to  the 
centuries  of  their  birth,  and  the  stage  of 
culture  of  the  minds  from  which  they 
emanated.  And  it  is  of  incredible  en- 
lightenment, upon  the  character  of  both 
Bible  and  Hebrew  people,  when  we  can 
know,  e.  gr.,  that  our  finger  is  upon  a 
chapter  or  a  verse  in  Genesis,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  fragments  of 
the  national  literature,  although  the  rest 
of  the  book  may  be  comparatively  mod- 
em.      For    it  is   highly  probable  that 
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Genesis  was  edited  after  the  histories^ 
after  many  of  the  books  of  prophecy, 
and  after  many  of  the  Psalms.  Deuter- 
onomy and  Leviticus,  instead  of  dating- 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  about  1300  b. 
c,  came  from  the  days  of  Josiah,  about 
024  B.  c.  But  a  small  portion,  if  any, 
of  the  Psalms  can  have  originated  in 
David's  time,  since  they  express  a  more 
refined  conception  of  God  and  worship 
than  the  histories  of  Dayid's  life  show 
to  have  existed  in  his  day. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  epistles  of 
Paul  were  written  before  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke;  the  book  of 
Revelation  before  the  gospel  of  John- 
These  are  bare  hints  of  many  readjust- 
ments of  the  Bible  made  by  rational 
scholarship,  from  which  we  learn,  among^ 
a  great  many  other  things,  that  the  Biblo 
did  not  come  into  the  world  full  born 
and  immaculate  dn  precisely  the  shape, 
from  title  to  finis,  in  which  we  have  long^ 
venerated  it. 

Indeed,  only  those  persons  are  com- 
petent to  understand  how  the  Bible 
grew,  and  what  much  of  it  means,  wha 
go  to  its  study  equipped  with  as  fine 
and  complete  an  apparatus  of  learning 
and  reasoning  faculty,  as  they  would 
carry  to  the  investigation  of  Greek 
literature,  or  to  chemistry  and  astron- 
omy. The  multitude  of  people  who 
are  constantly  abandoning  the  cobbler's 
bench  or  the  farm  to  work  up  insane 
theories  on  the  bearing  of  Daniel,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Revelation,  upon  the  19th 
century  politics,  may  persuade  their  fel- 
low men  that  they  have  an  inspiration 
of  God:  but  they  are  really  fools  setting^ 
up  to  be  wise  men  with  an  utter  lack  of 
capital. 

That  which  the  unlearned  man  can 
derive  from  the  Bible,  is  the  devout  sen- 
timent and  the  stimulus  to  conscience 
which  he  wants  for  every- day  conduct. 
He  doesn't  need — what  men  often  search 
the  Scriptures  for — a  notion  as  to  ex- 
actly how  the  world  was  born,  what  is 
to  become  of  it,  and  how  he  and  his  can 
secure  immortal  safety  fi'om  the  general 
disaster  which  some  day  shall  overtake 
it.  Baedeker's  guide  books  of  Europe 
furnish  the  traveler  with  all  that  he  may 
desire  to  know  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects 
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in  the  lands  through  which  he  journeys. 
But  the  Bible  is  not  a  Baedeker,  not  a 
universal  guide  book  of  science,  history 
and  theology,  which  the  veriest  smat- 
terOT  can  quickly  get  at  his  tongue's  end. 
It  is  a  book  containing  religion  and 
morals,  but  also  containing  other  things 
not  profitable  to  other  than  special  stu- 
dents of  the  development  of  human  his- 
tory. 

The  New  Bible  is  not  the  word  of 
God  in  any  mechanical  sense,  that  the 
Divinity,  once  and  for  all,  spoke  every 
syllable  and  sentence.  It  is  the  word, 
in  the  only  spiritual  sense,  that  in  it  we 
may  find  the  story  of  man's  gradual 
awakening  to  the  idea  that  the  world  in 
which  he  dwells  has  a  significance  mys- 
terious, sublime,  awful,  which  only  file 
deep  powers  of  his  soul  can  interpret, 
and  that  in  a  very  inadequate  way. 

The  revelation  or  disclosure  of  the 
Gk)d  who  is  in  all  things — in  sun  and 
stars,  trees  and  grass,  sea  and  air,  man 
and  beast — must  come  by  slow  degrees, 
as  **  knowledge  grows  from  more  to 
more;"  and  let  the  world  last  as  long  as 
it  may,  the  human  mind,  like  Newton  in 
his  study  of  physical  science,  will  have 
gathered  only  a  few  pebbles  from  the 
shores  of  the  infinite  sea;  its  thoughts  of 
Gk)d  can  be  only  partial  glimpses  of  the 
Eternal  Beauty.  But  it  is  something  to 
wander  through  the  history  of  man,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  a  precious  fragment, 
and  find  here  and  there  a  soul  who  has 
climbed  higher  than  the  most,  and,  look- 
ing off  into  the  vast  deep,  has  come 
back,  if  not  to  tell  us  just  what  he  saw, 
at  least  to  make  us  feel  with  our  whole 
souls  that  something  was  there  to  see, 
tremendously  majestic — more  sublime 
and  good  than  we  had  before  believed. 
He  has  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
only  way  in  which  man  can  hear  it,  by 
having  his  noblest  nature  aroused,  and 
all  that  was  mean  in  him  laid  prostrate 
in  the  dust.  Such  words  of  God  may 
be  found  scattered  through  the  Bible. 
Sometimes  it  is  but  a  poor  stammering 
word  of  a  half  civilized  man;  but  often 
it  is  so  pure  and  true  a  word  that  no 
modem  seer  or  poet  could  say  it  so  well; 
certainly  none  could  improve  upon  it. 

The  best  use  of  God's  word  spoken  of 


old  is  to  strengthen  in  us  the  faith  that 
there  is  a  God  who  speaks,  and  whose 
words  are  still  coming  in  every  written 
page  or  living  utterance  which  makes 
life  appear  more  sublime,  duty  more 
obligatory,  and  pain  and  sorrow  more 
transitory,  as  leading  to  a  higher  good. 
With  that  use  the  Bible  may  still  lead 
us  to  high  thoughts,  where  no  book,  less 
venerable  in  association,  less  identified 
with  the  greatest  experiences  of  our 
race,  could  so  effectively  guide  us  into 
devout  and  holy  moods. 

George  A,  Thayer. 


JAPAN  TO-DAY. 


Br  K.  SUGIMOTO»  A  JAPAKK8B  STUDRNT  IN  THK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Michigan. 

I  am  asked  to  give  some  information 
concerning  Japan — its  physical  features, 
its  people,  its  government,  its  social  and 
educational  and  religious  condition — for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Uni- 
tarian, whose  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly called  of  late  to  that  country 
as  a  good  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
Unitarian  thought.  I  gladly  comply 
with  your  request  as  well  as  I  can  in  a 
brief  article. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak  of  my 
country  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  because  we  feel  that  they  are 
among  our  truest  friends.  It  was  under 
the  protection  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
United  States  that  we  'opened  our  coun- 
try to  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  it  was  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  United  States  minister  to 
the  Japanese  court,  Vincent  Harris,  that 
we  made  the  treaty  with  England  and 
other  countries  absolutely  to  prohibit  the 
imjwrtation  of  opium,  except  for  use  in 
medicine.  These  two  acts  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  Japan.  The  former 
paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  civilization,  the 
latter  has  saved  the  Japanese  people 
from  a  great  evil. 

I  will  first  speak  briefly  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  physical  characteristics  of 
my  country. 

Japan  lies  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  and  consists  of  four  large  islands: 
Niphon,  Yezo,  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu.    It 
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extends  from  24**  to  50°  north  latitude, 
and  from  130  to  158°  east  longitude.  Its 
climate  is  temperate,  varying  from  90® 
Fahrenheit  in  the  hottest  summer  to  10° 
Fahr.enheit  in  the  severest  winter.  There 
are  four  seasons.  Snow  falls  plentifully 
in  the  north,  but  rarely  in  the  south.  . 
The  area  of  the  country  is  147,094 
square  miles,  and  its  population  num- 
bers 87,000,000.  The  highest  mountain 
is  Fujiyama,  with  an  elevation  of  12,400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
longest  river  is  thelshi-kari-gawa,  about 
450  miles  in  length.  The  people  be- 
long to  the  Mongolian  or  yellow  race. 
They  are  intelligent,  brave,  jiatriotic  and 
well  educated.  The  capital  of  Japan, 
Tokio,  or  Yedo,  has  a  population  of  one 
million.  Osaka  is  the  most  important 
center  of  inland  commerce,  and  Yoko- 
hama, a  seaport  town,  the  principal  seat 
of  foreign  commerce.  Kioto,  the  old 
capital,  is  noted  for  its  beauty. 

The  soil  of  Japan  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile. The  principal  f)roductions  are  tea, 
silk,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wheat,  camphor, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  salt,  lumber, 
lacquered  ware,  porcelain,  and  the  like. 
Japan  is  espcKjially  rich  in  beautiful 
scenery.  Joseph  Cook  says  it  is  "the 
most  beautiful  island  I  ever  saw;"  Gen. 
Wilson,  that  it  is  "  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world;"  and  Prof.  Todd, 
of  Harvard,  that  "  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Japan  is  beyond  description."  There 
are  many  beautiful  flowers,  foremost 
among  them  the  cherry  flower,  called 
the  king  of  flowers. 

The  ancient  history  of  Japan  lies  in 
great  obscurity.  Some  Christian  his- 
torians conjecture  that  the  Japanese 
came  from  Asia  Minor  after  the  fall  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  but  it  is  mere  fancy. 
Our  authentic  records  begin  with  the 
accession  to  the  throne,  000  b.  c,  of 
Gimmutenno,  the  founder  of  the  present 
Mikado  dynasty.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral wars  with  foreign  nations.  About 
1290  A.  D.,  China  sent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  conquer  our  country. 
But  our  forefathers  fought  so  bravely 
that  only  three  persons  of  the  vast  army 
returned  alive  to  their  home.  China 
never  molested  us  again.  Corea  was 
conquered  and  made   a  dependency  of 


Japan,  paying  it  an  annual  tribute. 
From  660  b.  c.  to  the  present  day, 
Japan  has  remained  free  and  independ- 
ent. We  have  had  many  civil  wars;  of 
these  the  war  of  1867,  known  as  the 
Restoration,  was  the  most  important. 
By  it  the  Tycoon  dynasty  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  present  Mikado  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty.  This  was  also 
a  war  between  parties.  Since  Commo- 
dore Perry's  campaign  in  1853,  there 
have  been  two  parties,  the  Radicals  and 
the  Conservatives.  To  the  victory  of 
the  former  in  the  war  of  the  Restoration 
is  due  the  readiness  with  which  Japan 
opens  her  doors  to  European  and  Amer- 
ican civilization.  The  year  1867  marks 
the  birth  of.  New  Japan,  so  completely 
w^e  old  things  swept  away. 

Our  government  has  been  an  absolute 
monarchy  from  the  beginning.  Our 
present  Mikado,  however,  very  wisely 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
that  affairs  of  public  interest  should  be 
decided  by  public  opinion.  In  1873  he 
established  a  senate,  its  members  being 
appointed  by  himself.  In  1878  he 
established  provincial  and  town  assem- 
blies elected  by  the  people.  In  1880hGf 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional congress;  so  that  our  government 
will  soon  be  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
At  present  there  are  nine  governmental 
departments:  Foreign,  Interior,  Treas- 
ury, Agricultural,  Commercial,  Judicial, 
Educational,  Military,  Naval  and  House- 
hold (of  Mikado).  Our  Premier,  Count 
Ito,  Ls  able  and  popular. 

The  people  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  noble,  knight,  and  common. 
There  are  Ave  ranks  of  the  nobles: 
dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons.  Men  who  have  rendered  great 
service  to  the  country  are  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  nobles  by  the  Mikado.  They 
number  about  4,000. 

The  knights  are  the  representatives  of 
the  feudal  hereditary  soldiers,  and  num- 
ber about  500,000.  The  rest  are  \h& 
common  j>eople,  embracing  farmers, 
merchants,  artisans,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  fixed  difference  in  the  callings  or 
duties  of  the  different  classes.  All  are 
bound  to  the  defense  of  the  nation  and 
the  promotion  of  the  public  good.     All 
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may  be  merchants,  lawyers,  farmers,  or 
whatever  they  please. 

The  Japanese  are  doing  nearly  every 
good  thing  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  building  railways  and  canals, 
steamships  and  lighthouses,  and  estab- 
lishing schools  and  colleges,  banks  and 
other  commercial  institutions. 

A  word  about  our  legal  system.  Al- 
though we  had  laws  and  law  officers  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  yet  judges  were 
often  legislators  as  well.  As  soon  as  the 
present  Mikado  ascended  the  throne  he 
set  about  making  better  and  more  syste- 
matic laws.  In  1879  he  established 
criminal  laws  and  procedure  after  the 
methods  and  principles  in  vogue  in  Eu- 
rope. Our  criminal  laws  are  now  prob- 
ably as  good  as  any  in  the  world-  Other 
laws,  constitutional,  civil  and  commer- 
cial, wiU  be  finished  soon.  We  have  one 
supreme  court,  seven  high  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, seventy-nine  courts  of  common 
pleas,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
county  courts.  The  number  of  lawyers 
in  the  Empire  is  1,070. 

Education  in  Japan  is  compulsory. 
We  have  31,792  schools,  of  which  three 
are  universities,  95  colleges,  1,458  high 
schools,  80  normal  schools,  and  80,156 
common  schools.  The  largest  universi- 
ty is  the  Imperial  University,  situated  at 
Tokio.  It  has  departments  of  law,  pol- 
itics, literature,  science,  engineering  and 
medicine.  Its  teachers  number  2(j(),  of 
whom  about  20  are  Europeans  and 
Atmericans.  The  students  number  about 
2,000.  This  imiversity  isequal  in  stand- 
ing to  any  of  the  American  universities. 

As  to  the  religion  of  Japan,  the  ex- 
cellent article  of  Mr.  Matsumoto,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  Unitarian,  gave 
very  full  information.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  say  in  brief,  that  there  are  in  the 
Empire  four  religions:  Shintoism,  Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism  and  Christianity. 
Shintoism  has  no  creed,  no  doctrine 
whatever,  yet  it  has  many  followers, 
chiefly  among  the  conservatives.  Con- 
fucianism has  few  followers.  Budd- 
hism is  the  prevailing  religion,—  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  belong  to  it.  Never- 
theless these  three  forms  of  religion  are 
all  on  the  defensive,  and  lose  power  and  in- 
fluence day  by  day.     Japanese    Chris- 


tianity is  of  recent  origin,  but  it  already 
counts  among  its  believers  many  of  the 
best  educated  and  farthest-sighted  among 
our  people.  I  think  Christianity,  in  some 
form,  is  likely  to  be  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion of  the  future. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  hope  I  may  have 
given  you  some  idea  of  what  Japan  is 
and  is  doing.  She  is  advancing  so  rap- 
idly that  we  who  are  her  children  think 
she  bids  fair  to  overtake  the  nations  of 
your  older  civilization.  At  least  what- 
ever you  have  to  give  her  of  science,  in- 
dustrial art,  education,  or  religion,  she 
desires  the  best  you  have;  but  be  sure 
that  for  that  best  she  has  a  high  admira- 
tion and  a  sincere  appreciation. 


ON   BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  IN   RE- 
LIGION.   II. 

By  Brooke  Hebford. 

(A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Unitarian  Club, 
Boston.   Conclusion.) 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  need  of 
more  business  enterprise  in  conducting 
our  churches  themselves.  I  want  now 
to  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  the  larger 
work  which  our  churches  should  be 
doing  together.  Take  our  American 
Unitarian  Association.  I  should  espe- 
cially like  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  that  associa- 
tion with  our  churches.  I  have  never 
had  a  cent  from  it,  nor  have  ever  been 
on  its  board  of  management,  so  that  I 
am  entirely  impartial.  But  when  I  was 
in  the  west,  and  now  since  I  have  been 
in  the  east,  I  have  watched  its  course;  I 
have  seen  its  broad,  practical  policy;  I 
have  seen  how  wisely  and  carefully  it 
has  made  every  dollar  do  the  work  of 
three  by  careful  management,  and  en- 
couraging local  self-help;  and  now  I 
have  come  to  the  conclasion  that  it  is 
time  our  people  and  our  churches  took 
hold  of  it  in  quite  a  diiferent  way  from 
anything  they  have  done  yet. 

Think  how  the  A.  XJ.  A.  is  supported 
at  present.  By  a  few  churches,  heartily 
and  gladly,  as  the  thing  for  which  they 
most  willingly  do  their  part  But  with 
how  many  is  it  so  ? 

Why,  you  know  pretty  well  the  sort  of 
thing  that  goes  on  after  one  of  Brother 
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Beyuolds's  circulars  has  come  to  the 
smaller  average  church.  The  minister 
feels  his  heart  sink  We  know  he  cmght 
to  press  his  people  to  respond,  but  he 
hates  to  speak  about  money  to  them,  for 
they  are  always  "talking  poor,"  and  he 
knows  that  they  have  been  thinking  that 
the  church  wearing- apparatus  will  hard- 
ly last  the  winter.  However,  he  goes  to 
ius  leading  trustee — a  pushing,  success- 
ful manufacturer,  noted  for  making  every 
thing  he  touches  succeed — calls  him  Mr. 
Midas,  and  shows  him  the  letter. 

"Why,"  says  Mr.   Midas,   "seems  to 
'  me  it's  only  about  last  month  that  we 
took  up  that  collection!" 

The  minister  says— "No!  It  is  almost  a 
year." 

"Well — anyhow,"  says  the  layman, 
"I  don't  see  what  those  Boston  folks 
want  to  be  asking  money  of  us  away 
here!  Haven't  they  money  enough  to 
do  their  own  work,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

The  minister  pleads  that  it  is  not  a 
Boston  work  at  all;  that  it  is  for  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  puts  in  a  word  for 
all  doing  their  part  to  help  in  this  large 
missionary  work. 

"Oh,  that's  all  very  well,"  is  the  re- 
ply, "but  I  believe  in  charity  beginning 
at  home!" 

The  poor  minister  is  at  his  wits'  end. 
He  had  thought  last  May  when  he  was 
at  the  anniversaries  that  he  could  per- 
suade his  people  to  increase  their  con- 
tribution, and  now  all  he  can  do  is  to  say 
in  a  rather  hesitating  way,  "  Well,  I 
guess  we  nitist  do  something.  It  won't 
do  to  let  our  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion lapse."  "Come  Mr.  Midas,"  he 
adds,  "  it  makes  me  feel  cheap  not  to 
have  our  chiurch  help  with  the  rest,  so 
you  take  it  up  and  then  the  rest  will  be 
willing." 

"Oh  yes,  they'd  be  willing  for  me  to 
pay  it  all  myself,  I  dare  say,  but  I  can't 
do  it.  Why,  I  am  building  that  new 
mill,  and  I've  had  to  give  ever  so  much 
to  help  build  that  Episcopal  church,  be- 
cause the  clergyman  is  my  wife's  cousin, 
and  now  they  have  just  come  on  me  for 
another  two  hundred  towards  electing 
Amos."  "However,"  he  says,  "we 
have  elected  him,"  and  the  thought  acts 
as   a   sort   of  poultice   to  the  irritated 


feeling  of  poverty,  and  he  finishes  by 
saying,  "Well,  I  suppose  we  must  do  it. 
Let  me  see;  how  much  is  it  I  give?" 

The  minister  tells  him  "$20,"  to  which 
he  replies,  "Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  do  it  again;  I  guess  that  won't  break 
me!" 

No!  I  guess  it  won't  break  him! 

Now  that  is  no  exaggeration!  That 
is  just  the  kind  of  conversation  that  lies 
behind  dozens  of  the  smaller  contribu- 
tions to  the  A.  U.  A.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  those  smaller  churches  from 
which  they  come  that  has  not  among  its 
members  at  least  two  or  three,  eaci  of 
whom  could  give  the  whole  contribution 
and  hardly  know  it! 

But  why  is  it  that  these  friends  feel 
about  it  and  talk  about  it  in  this  way? 
Merely  because  they  have  never  taken  it 
in  that  this  is  a  great  business  enter- 
prise to  be  done  like  any  other  business 
and  made  a  success  of,  and  that  it  is  their 
business,  too! 

I  sometimes  think  that  many  Uni- 
tarians look  upon  all  this  effort  to  make 
our  religious  views  better  known  and 
build  up  new  churches,  as  a  sort  of 
harmless  extra  which  we  ministers  go  in 
for,  from  a  sort  of  restlessness.  They 
don't  care  for  it;  but  as  ive  do,  they  let 
us  have  our  way  so  long  as  it  doesn't 
amount  to  much.  When  they  are  good 
humored  and  friendly  about  it,  it  is 
about  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  navvy  "  who 
let  his  little  wife  beat  him.  "  It  pleases 
her,"  he  said,  "  and  it  doesn't  hurt  me;'* 
and  a  man  gives  his  $10  or  $20  with 
quite  a  pleasant  air.  But  when  things 
are  pressing,  then  he  grumbles,  and  goes 
on  like  Mr.  Midas,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son that  so  many  churches  only  send  in 
just  at  the  last,  or  many  do  not  send  at 
all. 

That  is  the  real  trouble,  and  until  this 
can  be  altered,  until  business  men  can 
see  that  this  is  their  enterprise  as  well  as 
ours,  quite  as  much  as  ours,  it  is  of  little 
use  appealing  for  more  liberality.  When 
they  do  feel  that  it  is  their  business, 
then  they  will  take  it  up  and  do  it  as 
they  do  their  other  business,  not  just  a  lit- 
tle more  liberally,  but  on  quite  a  differ- 
ent scale!  You  know  how  you  took  up 
the  raising  of  our  new  Unitarian  build- 
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ing,  when  once  yon  had  come  to  feel 
that  that  was  a  thing  yon  meant  to  do! 
And  yet  what  is  that  building,  compared 
to  the  great  wide  work  for  which  it  is 
the  centre  ?  I  know  something  of  that 
work,  and  I  can  speak  of  it.  I  have 
watched  it  for  years.  I  know  the  need 
of  it  It  is  not  a  factitious  need, 
got  np  or  exaggerated  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  few  ministerial  enthu- 
siasts. It  is  the  real  need  of  a 
new  generation  growing  up  through- 
out t£e  country  upon .  whom  the  old 
thoughts  of  religion  are  more  or 
less  losing  their  hold,  and  many  of 
whom  are  already  feeling  out  for  some- 
thing better.  What  has  God  given  us 
something  better  for  ?  Just  to  keep  it 
inside  these  comfortable  old  churches  of 
ours,  and  have  a  good  time  with  it  ?  Out 
in  the  West  the  need  is  greater  stiU.  It 
is  the  need  of  a  whole  new  world  grow- 
ing up  from' the  ground, — ^the  America 
that  is  to  be.  Is  it  only  the  concern  of 
a  few  restless  sectarians  what  that  new 
world  is  to  be  ?  It  is  the  business  of  any 
man  in  America  to  do  his  part.  Not 
only  of  those  who  go  there.  They  take 
the  axe,  the  plough;  they  build  the 
shanty,  the  farm,  the  village,  the  little 
straggling  town, — and  pretty  hard  work 
they  have,  often,  in  doing  it.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable that  you  and  I,  who  stay  be- 
hind in  the  older  America,  where  are  the 
accumulated  institutions  of  culture  and 
religion  of  two  centuries,  should  share 
whatever  higher  elements  of  .help  are 
needed  in  that  wide,  new  America  f  I 
have  lived  out  there  and  know  the  need. 
I  have  been  out  there  this  very  summer, 
and  had  it  brought  home  to  me  again 
with  a  new  vividness.  I  was  out  through 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  down  into  New 
Mexico.  It  was  only  ten  years  since  I 
was  there  before,  and  everything  is  ut- 
terly changed.  The  new  watering  sta- 
tions across  that  great  vast  desert,  which 
then  struck  me  with  more  awe  than  any- 
thmg  I  ever  saw  in  the  world,  are  now 
thriving  villages,  many  of  them  con- 
siderable towns.  I  walked  about  in 
Denver,  Pueblo,  Trinidad — the  little 
s^r^gliiig  towns  I  knew :  so  utterly  over- 
grown that  I  literally  could  not,  in  any 
one  of  them,  find  a  single  place  that  I 


could  recognize,  and,  finally,  I  came  to 
a  place  in  New  Mexico,  where  ten  years 
since  I  called  at  a  little  log-house  standing 
miles  away  from  any  other,  and  now 
there  are  2,500  people  there,  and  news- 
papers and  banks,  and  tiie  country 
round,  which,  tdn  years  ago,  was  declared 
forever  useless  except  for  the  scattered 
herd  of  cattle,  is  filling  up  with  small 
farmers,  who  are  finding  that  the  land 
will  grow  oats  five  feet  high,  and  fruit 
as  good  as  any  in  California.  Over  all 
that  new  world  the  Methodists  are  build- 
ing about  a  new  church  every  day  in  the 
year.  Do  I  grudge  it  them  ?  Not  I.  It 
is  good,  honest  work  t^iey  do,  and  as 
little  sectarian  as  any  work  in  the  world. 
I  preached  in  one  of  their  churches  and 
got  a  cordial  welcome;  and  I  respect 
their  work.  But  still  it  is  not  quite  our 
work,  and  there  is  room  for  ours  as  well 
— not  room  for  it  only,  but  need,  urgent 
need  for  it,  «nd  I  came  home,  feeling 
like  preaching  a  new  crusade — ^to  find — 
what?  The  old  story,— the  A.  U.  A, 
which  should  be  able  to  take  up  the 
work,  crippled  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Mr. 
RejTiolds  asking  whether  our  churches 
can  possibly  manage  to  raise  a  third 
more;  and  the  churches  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  whole  thing  is  not  a  nui- 
sance. 

Yes,  of  course  it  is  &  nuisance  if  it  is 
the  enterprise  of  a  few  fussy  ministers. 
But  if  it  is  indeed  part  of  the  real  busi- 
ness of  our  churches,  part  of  the  very 
business  that  they  are  here  for,  then  it 
is  something  that  should  be  done — ^that 
is  what  I  keep  pleading  for — with  the 
same  enterprise  which  you  throw  into 
your  other  business. 

When  you  business  men  have  got  a 
"  really  good  thing,"  you  like  to  push  it 
for  all  that  it  is  worth.  Now  we  have  a 
good  thing  here.  I  know  this  simple, 
common  sense  faith  of  ours  is  a  good 
thing.  I  know  it,  not  just  because  it  is 
our  thought,  but  because  all  the  real 
thought  of  men  to-day  is — I  don't  say 
coming  over  to  us — ^but  tending  toward 
the  same  great  beliefs  for  which  we  have 
so  long  had  to  stand  alone.  That  is  the 
real  significance  of  these  movements,  not 
at  Andover  only,  but  at  the  heart  of  al- 
most all  churches.     It  is  not  that  they 
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are  in  any  way  doing  our  work,  but  that 
they  are  making  us  doubly  sure  that  the 
lines  on  which  we  are  working  are  true 
lines.  They  do  not  do  our  work.  The 
world  wants  not  only  those  who  shall 
write  in  a  little  liberalism  here  and  there 
between  the  lines  of  the  old  creeds,  but 
those  who  shall  take  the  stand  for  it, 
build  churches  for  it;  not  plead  just  for 
liberty  to  hold  it,  but  proclaim  it  from 
the  hoase-tops  as  the  great  bright  truth 
of  God.  So  the  work  waits  for  us  just 
as  much  as  ever  it  did,,  and  it  is  the  very 
work  which  our  churches  are  here  to  do, 
and  it  is  the  layman's  work  just  as  much 
as  the  minister's;  ours  to  voice,  if  you 
will,  but  i/owrs  to  plan  and  organize, 
yours  to  carry  in  your  hearts  as  one  of 
the  things  you  mean  to  make  a  success 
of,  yours  to  support  and  carry  forward 
with  that  practical  energy  and  push 
which  you  Imow  so  well  how  to  apply. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  laymen,  to-day, 
representatives  of  so  many  churches,  to 
begin  right  away  and  put  this  A.  U.  A. 
on  a  new  footing.  Don't  just  go  home 
to  your  minister,  and  say  k>  him,  "  Isn't 
it  time  you  were  taking  up  that  collec- 
tion for  the  Association  ?"  That  would 
be  something,  indeed,  for  you  to  start 
him,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  to  start 
you;  but  there  is  something  better  than 
that.  Go  home  and  get  hold  of  four  or 
five  of  the  active,  leading  business  men 
like  yourself,  and  say  to  them,  "See; 
we  have  been  doing  this  A.  U.  A.  business 
in  a  pretty  poor  way;  suppose  we  take 
hold  and  lift  it  clear  out  of  the  old 
rut,  and  begin  by  doubling  all  round." 
Why,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  would 
say  "  yes  "  to  you  in  a  minute;  and  then 
go  ahead  and  have  a  meeting  about  it 
after  service  some  morning,  and  talk  it 
up,  and  the  next  Sunday  have  a  sermon 
about  it  and  put  the  thing  through! 

That  is  the  practical  matter  which  is 
waiting  at  this  hour  for  a  little  more 
business-enterprise — but  do  not  stop  with 
this  one  thing.  It  is  for  the  whole  of 
this  great  religious  life  and  work  which 
our  churches  might  be  doing  in  the 
world,  that  I  am  speaking.  Stand  with 
us  in  all  of  it.  Do  what  you  can,  both 
for  our  faith  and  our  church.  And  be 
sure  of  this,  that  holding  to  them  in  that 


strong,  manly,  earuest  fashion,  all  that 
you  can  do  for  then;!  will  be  nothing 
compared  with  what  they  wiU  do  for 
you.     ' 

UNITARIAN  PROGRESS.-SPIRITUAL 
FOUNDATIONS. 

People  with  unity  of  religious  views 
and  aims  naturally  come  together,  and 
as  naturally  have  a  name,  sometimes  of 
their  own  choosing,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Quakers,  given  them  by 
others.  If  the  name  stands  for  a  Phari- 
saic sect  with  an  iron  creed,  to  doubt 
which  is  heresy,  to  disbelieve  it  perdi- 
tion, the  more's  the  pity.  If  it  stands 
for  a  company  of  seekers  for  truth  in- 
spired by  great  spiritual  ideas,  stating 
their  deep  convictions  clearly  and  earn- 
estly, open  to  change  when  more  light 
demands  it,  and  asking  for  freedom  to 
gain  more  light,  the  world  is  uplifted. 
The  Unitarian  name  may  well  stand  for 
this  last,  for  the  progress  of  its  follow- 
ers has  been  along  the  line  of  spiritual 
thought  on  which  its  pioneers  entered, 
and  which  its  great  leaders  have  gladly 
walked  in;  and  its  changes  of  views  have 
been  freely  and  frankly  stated,  while  it 
has  held  fast  to  the  great  primal  truths 
of  religion  and  of  the  soul. 

One  of  the  rich  and  fadeless  memories 
of  my  life  is  the  hearing  of  a  sermon  by 
Charming,  in  his  Federal  street  pulpit 
in  Boston.  The  impression  made  by 
the  beauty  of  his  presence  and  the  sweet 
tenderness  and  power  of  his  clear  voice 
has  lasted  and  will  last.  In  all  his  writ- 
ings he  emphasized  character,  depre- 
ciated binding  creeds,  upheld  liberty  of 
thought,  and  told  of  man's  capacity  for 
endless  culture.  But  no  man  ever  laid 
deeper  spiritual  foundations  for  char- 
acter. 

A  few  of  his  own  golden  words  will 
best  illustrate  this: 

"  The  highest  existence  in  the  universe  is 
Mind;  for  God  is  mind.  ...  In  this  out- 
ward universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the 
bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth 
and  the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so 
vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as  the  unconquer- 
able purpose  of  duty,  so  sublime  as  the  spirit 
of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.  We 
possess  within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than 
the  external  creation.  For  this  outward  sys- 
tem is  the  product  of  mind.    All  its  har- 
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mony,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influence  are 
the  fruits  and  manifestations  of  thought 
and  love." 

This  makes  the  idea  of  Deity  an  in- 
spiration to  "the  nnconquerable  purpose 
of  duty,"  as  the  idea  of  immortality  is 
made  an  uplifting  help  to  a  true  .daily 
life  in  these  words: 

"The Christian  minister  is  to  speak  to  the 
souL,  that  ray  of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker 
of  God's  immortality,  to  which  the  outward 
universe  was  made  to  minister,  and  which, 
if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with  a 
beauty  and  grandeur,  such  as  nature's  love- 
liest and  sublimest  scenery  never  wears. 
He  is  to  speak,  not  of  this  world  only,  but 
of  more  advanced  and  invisible  states  of 
being;  of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly 
eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earn- 
est may  be  seen  in  the  enlightened  and 
purifled  mind  .  .  .  and  of  all  the  duties  of 
life  as  hallowed  and  elevated  by  a  reference 

to    God    and  to  the    future  world 

My  aim  is  to  strengthen,  if  I  may,  your  con- 
viction of  immortality,  by  showing  that  this 
great  truth  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  written 
alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  soul." 

Thus  we  see  the  deep  conviction  and 
full  affirmation  of  ideas  held  essential 
as  the  best  and  surest  foundation  for 
character. 

After  him  came  Theodore  Parker, 
persecuted  in  his  life,  but  honored  and 
reyerenced  to-day;  tJie  man  of  whom 
Dean  Stanley  said  that  he  had  more  in- 
fluence on  religious  thought  than  any 
minister  in  our  country  in  this  century. 
Books  held  sacred  as  authority  over  the 
sotd  he  put  aside.  Miracles  in  which 
God  violated  his  own  laws  he  disbe- 
lieved, but  with  the  intensity  of  a  soul 
aflame  for  truth  he  affirmed  the  same 
ideas  of  Deity  and  immortality  which 
Channing  had  upheld.  Repudiating 
dogmas  and  piUiling  aside  the  transient, 
be  held  fiirm  to  "the  permanent  in 
Christianity."  Demanding  character  as 
es^ntial  to  a  true  Christian  life,  and 
with  a  tenderly  beautiful  conception  of 
"  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  he  went  back 
to  the  foundations  on  which  character 
is  bnilt,  and  from  which  it  is  most  nobly 
developed. 

He  said: 

"  The  whole  universe  of  matter  is  a  mun- 
dane psalm  to  celebrate  the  reign  of  Power, 
Law  and  Mind;  »  .  .  in  all  this  I  see  the 
loveliness  of  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  In- 
finite Mother." 


Of  immortality  he  said: 

**  The  belief  therein  is  true  to  the  spon- 
taneous consciousness  of  human  nature,  to 
the  reflective  consciousness  of  philosophy, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a*hope,  an 
encouragement,  a  reward.  .  .  .  Let  me  be 
sure  .  .  of  my  own  immortality  and  I  fear 
nothing.  *  .  .  I  can  labor  for  noble  things 
which  it  will  take  a  thousand  years  to  ac- 
complish." 

Emerson,  the  intuitive  seer,  held  in 
high  esteem,  loved  even  by  some  who 
once  feared  him,  says  of  the  Universal 
Spirit: 

"He  is  the  axis  of  the  star; 
He  is  the  sparkle  of  the  spar; 
He  is  the  heart  of  every  creature; 
He  is  the  meaning  of  each  feature; 
And  his  mind  is  the  sky, 
Than  all  it  holds  more  deep,  more  high." 

His  thought  of  a  future  life  is: 

"  What  is  excellent. 
As  God  lives  is  permanent; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain; 
Hearts'  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

Like  utterances  might  be  given  from 
others,  but  these  three  persons  are 
chosen  as  representing  and  helping  on 
the  progre.ss  of  religious  thought,  as  un- 
like in  personality,  true  to  their  own 
convictions  and  decided  in  their  affirma- 
tions, ^helpers  in  great  reforms,  faithful 
in  duty  and  noble  in  personal  conduct. 

Thus  we  see  how  spiritual  ideas, — a 
philosophy  which  recognizes  the  guiding 
sway  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  and  a  religion  in- 
spired and  luminous  with  the  light  of 
these  great  truths, — ^have  been  held  as 
firm  foundations  underlying  the  most 
perfect  character,  and  giving  the  best 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  duty,  tbe 
destiny  and  infinite  relations  of  man. 
We  see,  too,  that  the  progress  which 
these  illuminated  thinkers  have  helped, 
starts  from  these  foundations,  and  is  an 
upward  pathway  growing  brighter  as  it 
draws  nearer  to  the  stars. 

To  doubt  a  dogma  often  leads  to  a 
deeper  belief  of  a  truth,  and  thus  the 
doubt  becomes  a  valuable  helper;  but  to 
doubt  the  dogma,  yet  fail  to  find  the 
truth,  is  to  turn  from  the  shining  path 
and  wander  amidst  chilly  and  blinding 
mists.  If  one  wanders  too  long  he 
comes  to  doubt  about  the  light,  and 
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think  that  the  mist  is  the  only  sure 
thing. 

^*  Follow  the  light "  is  a  good  word, 
and  that  light  is  within  and  above  us. 

*  Giles  B.  Stebbins. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  DESIGN. 

A  slighting  tone  is  frequently  directed 
against  the  argument  from  design  in  na- 
ture; and  the  special  instances  of  design 
€(re  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  under  which  they  came  into 
existence.  Men  of  common  sense,  how- 
ever, are  not  put  off  by  such  sophisms, 
when  reasoning  concerning  other  topics 
than  religion.  No  man  who  inquired 
the  purpose  of  a  piece  of  cast  metal 
would  be  satisfied  on  being  told  that  it 
came  into  its  present  shape  by  being  run 
in  a  mold.  He  would  ask  the  purpose 
for  which  the  mold  was  formed.  If  re- 
ferred to  the  pattern,  he  would  still 
press  to  know  for  what  purpose  the  pat- 
tern was  made;  and  if  told  it  was  made 
by  a  machine,  he  would  still  ask  the 
original  intent  of  the  machine.  In  short 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  personal  purpose  of  the 
original  inventor.  No  man  of  common 
sense  is  satisfied  that  he  has  found  the 
original  cause,  until  he  has  traced  it  up 
either  to  the  will  of  a  man,  or  to  the 
operation  of  nature.  But,  in  the  latter 
case,  if  he  pushes  on  the  inquiry  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  he  is  led  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  only  real  cause  known 
to  philosophy,  and  the  only  real  cause 
known  to  common  sense,  is  the  decision 
of  a  person;  either  of  the  creative  First 
Cause,  or  of  some  man.  The  question 
irresistibly  suggests  itself,  to  every  stu- 
dent of  organized  life,  for  what  purpose 
was  each  organ  formed.  Even  those 
writers  who  believe  that  the  organs  were 
developed  by  insensible  variation,  and 
survival  of  ihe  fittest  forms,  continually 
use  language  implying  that  the  organs 
were  formed  for  a  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose must  have  originated  in  a  person; 
not  in  the  physiological  laws,  according 
to  which  the  organ  was  developed,  nor 
in  the  physical  laws  which  limited  its 
mode  of  development.  The  ear  was 
made  to  hear,  and  the  eye  to  see.     As 
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reasonably  believe  that  the  telescope  was 
the  product  of  the  crucible  and  the  fur- 
nace, without  the  invention  and  over- 
sight of  man,  as  to  believe  that  the  eye 
is  the  product  of  impel'sonal  law,  acting 
without  plan,  and  the  oversight  of  om- 
niscient vnsdom  and  an  infinite  art.  The 
ear  also  is  formed  with  complicated  ma- 
chinery; indeed  there  is  none  of  the 
organs  of  the  human  body  from  which 
an  argument  may  not  be  dra\^  similar 
to  that  which  Socrates  drew  from  the 
eye. 

We  cannot  turn  the  eye  in  any  direc- 
tion v^ithout  beholding  ten  thousand 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the 
love  of  the  Creator.  There  are  in- 
deed terribly  destructive  agencies  in  the 
world,  terrible  evils  the  purpose  of  which 
men  do  not  fully  comprehend;  yet  the 
general  purpose  of  the  creation  is  mani- 
festly beneficent.  The  heavens  are 
clothed  in  glory,  and  the  earth  in  beauty; 
this  planet  is  a  workshop,  a  schoolhouse, 
a  museum  of  art,  for  man.  The  whole 
universe  is  a  combination  of  the  highest 
philosophic  and  scientific  problems,  with 
the  most  wonderful  artistic  models.  The 
great  family  of  the  human  race, — des- 
spite  our  sins,  our  injustice,  our  robbery, 
our  deceit,  our  fearful  descent  into  earth- 
ly and  sensual  lives, — is  also  rich  in  in- 
telligence, in  wisdom,  in  heroism,  in 
pure  devotion  to  high  ends,  in  the  hap- 
piness of  helping  each  other  to  noble 
attainments  and  to  loftier  ideals. 

The  being,  the  presence,  the  goodness 
of  God,  are  proved  to  us  in  our  coolest 
moments  of  reflection.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  part  of  reasonable  beings  to  live  as 
though  we  believed  these  highest  truths. 
Thomas  Hiu:.,  D.  D. 


THE  OLD  FAITH  AND  THE  NEW. 

I  thought  mankind  bom    reprobate,    sin- 
cursed, 
The  greater  part  doomed  to  an  endless  hell; 
But  woke  to  realize  that  Mercy  lives 
And  reigns  omnipotent  wherever  God 
Hath  made  an   earthly   footstool  for  his 

throne. 
Black  terror  made  my  earthly  life  a  dream 
Of  pdgment  and  perdition.    Better  taught, 
I  sing  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Joy  and 

Peace 
And  Loving-kindness,  infijiite  from  God, 
Flowing    to   every   soul    through   all   hia 
worlds. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN  CHAR- 
ITABLE WORK. 

This  was  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Channing  Club  reported  in  our  last 
number.  We  give  below  a  part  of  Bev. 
T.  G.  Milsted's  address,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Shippen's  address  in  full.  The  subject 
is  one  that  is  attracting  much  attention. 
More  and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  seen 
by  intelligent  workers  for  the  elevation 
•of  humanity  everywhere,  that,  important 
^as  are  organization  and  machinery,  they 
are  not  most  important, — friendship, 
sympathy,  individual  effort  for  and  in- 
terest in  those  to  be  helped,  are  the 
prime  requisites  for  really  valuable  hu- 
manitarian work  of  every  kind 

MB.  MILSTEd's  ADDBESS. 

We  have  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  a  parable  of  the 
Talue  of  the  personal  element  in  chari- 
table work.  The  son  of  the  good  Shu- 
namite  was  dead,  and  she  sent  to  her 
friend,  the  prophet  Elisha,  for  help.  He 
sent  his  servant  with  his  stafP,  telling 
him  to  lay  it  on  the  face*  of  the  dead 
child.  *  The  servant  did  so;  but  return- 
ing said,  "  The  child  woke  not."  Then 
the  prophet  went  himself,  and  put  his 
hands  on  the  diild's  hands,  his  eyes  on 
its  eyes,  and  it  awoke  and  lived  This 
parable,  for  so  I  like  to  look  upon  it, 
illustrates  our  method  of  procedure 
when  dealing  with  those  who  need  our 
help.  We  send  our  servants — the  agents 
of  charity,  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  we 
send  money — ^the  prophet's  staff.  But 
the  degraded  poor  are  not  awakened 
from  their  deathlike  condition.  What 
the  servant  could  not  do,  however,  the 
prophet  himself  accomplished  And  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  if  in  some  way 
those  able  to  help  could  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  needing  help, 
the  world  would  soon  mend  visibly.  A 
Tery  good  illustration  of  the  value  of 
personal  influence  came  under  my  ob- 
servation a  short  time  ago.  A  highly 
cultured  young  lady  was  teaching  a 
class  of  ragged  little  girls  in  a  mission 
sewing  school.  She  was  questioning 
them  about  their  school,  and  one  little 
girl  said  she  attended  a  neighboring 


public  school,  which,  she  thought,  was 
"one  of  the  nicest  schools  in  town." 
The  teacher  was  then  asked  where  she 
had  attended  school.     "  Oh,  I  went  to 

Miss  ^'s"    said    she,   mentioning  a 

fashionable  boarding  school.  "Oh, 
mercy,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  I  should 
not  like  to  go  there;  I'd  feel  so  un- 
comfortable; that's  where  the  'big-bugs* 
go.  Didn't  you  feel  very  uncomfortable 
5iere?" — showing  that  if  the  little  girl 
had  not  met  the  young  lady,  but  had 
simply  known  that  she  had  attended  the 
dreaded  fashionable  school,  she  would 
have  classified  her  among  the  "big- 
bugs,"  and  there  would  have  been  a 
gulf  between  them.  But  after  they  had 
come  together,  the  ragged  little  girl 
adopted  the  teacher  into  her  own  class, 
and  the  gulf  was  bridged 

The  same  will  be  the  result  wherever 
a  loving  personality  can  come  in  contact 
with  those  needing  help.  For  all  man- 
kind are  one  at  heart,  and  when  the 
hearts  come  together  this  is  proved 
The  love  of  humanity  that  will  go  into 
the  highways  and  byways,  and  give  of 
itself,  is  the  magic  power  that  bridges 
chasms  and  makes  the  rough  places  plain. 
This  is  the  true  prophetic  power,  which 
is  not  satisfied  with  sending  its  staff,  but 
goes  itself,  to  heal  and  bless  and  awaken 
to  life. 

icB.  shippen's  address. 

It  needs  the  responsive  throb  of  heart 
to  heart,  the  touch  of  hand  to  hand,  to 
reach  the  highest  type  of  charity.  In- 
deed, charity  devoid  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment of  sympathy  and  love  is  hardly 
worthy  the  name.  Charity,  like  mercy, 
is  twice  blessed  The  receiver  is  most 
blest  when  he  is  lifted  to  higher  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance;  while  the  giver, 
giving  in  the  true  and  loving  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  finds  a  blessed  quickening  of 
his  soul's  best  impulses  and  highest 
aspirations. 

Our  modem  civilization  so  tends  to 
organization  that  we  are  prone  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
a  public  poor-house  provided,  a  wood 
yard  in  operation,  an  official  county 
ageni  The  objection  is  often  advanced 
against  the  Charity  Organization  Socio- 
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ties  that  through  agents  and  machinery 
the  personal  element  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy  is  eliminated.  The  means 
taken  by  these  associations  perhaj^s 
gives  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  such  objection;  but 
they  who  know  the  theory  and  practice 
of  these  societies, — the  flower  of  our 
modem  civilization — attest  how  un- 
founded is  such  conclusion.  It  is 
through  such  societies  for  charity  organ- 
ization, acting  in  their  capacity  of  in- 
telligence bureaus,  that  information  is 
best  attainable  to  prevent  fraud  and 
imposition,  and  to  enable  their  corps  of 
friendly  visitors, — the  vital  part  of  the 
system — ^to  pursue  their  work  most 
effectively  and  exert  the  most  of  helpful 
uplifting  personal  influence.  In  the 
very  interesting  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Charity  Organization  Society  last  year 
nothing  in  all  the  eloquent  addresses 
was  more  impressive  than  the  clear  and 
touching  statements  by  Kev.  Phillips 
Brooks  as  to  his  observation  and  exper- 
iences in  this  direction.  With  glowing 
"  words  he  told  us  of  the  double  blessed- 
ness attained  by  these  societies,  through 
their  influence  in  inducing  wealUiy 
families  to  assume  the  care  of  helpless 
families,  and  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  special  cases  of  want  and  distress. 

Contrasted  with  such  personal  sym- 
pathetic relief,  how  repulsive  the  public 
poor  house  or  soup  house,  which  seems 
to  afford  some  justification  of  the  attacks 
of  such  reformers  as  Henry  George  on 
our  present  social  system ! 

It  is  said  that  the  great  German  phil- 
osopher, Goethe,  purposely  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  suffering,  because  it  pained 
and  unnerved  him,  and  he  habitually 
declined  those  occasions  when  he  might 
be  called  on  to  observe  or  sympathize 
with  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  beings. 

What  a  contrast  does  his  cold  hearted- 
ness  present  with  the  true  heart-ed  zeal 
and  consecration  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix, 
now  of  sainted  memory,  who  devoted 
her  life  to  alleviating  the  woes  of  human- 
ity! Hearing  one  Sunday  morning  of 
the  dreadful  condition  of  the  jail  at 
East  Cambridge,  she  obeyed  the  call  of 
duty  to  visit  it,  and  there  found,  besides 
other  inmates,  thirty  insane  persons,  in 


dark,  damp  cells.  By  improving  their 
lot,  she  began,  with  the  aid  and  in- 
fluence of  her  loved  friend  and  pastor, 
Dr.Channing,  her  great  career  of  charity 
and  phnanthropy  among  prisons,  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe.  While  urging  in 
England  the  great  asylum  on  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  a  member  of  parliament  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  a  reform  so  much 
needed  should  be  proposed  by  a  for- 
eigner, that  foreigner  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  a  Unitarian.  She  made  the  wel- 
fare, of  the  insane  the  chief  object  of 
her  personal  influence  and  life,  and  the 
asylums  for  the  insane  throughout  the 
civilized  world  stand  to-day  as  per- 
manent monuments  to  her  memory. 


YE  LYE. 

'Mid  Foes  intent  yt  stand  in  wait, 
From  opening  doore  to  closihg  gate, 

Along  Life's  tortuous  way, 
Ye  blackest,  deadliest  Foe  of  all, 
Yt  quickly  hideth  when  men  call 

And  bid  him  dare  to  stay; — 
Ye  Foe  yet  smileth  like  a  friende, 
^nd  gently  leadeth  to  ye  ende 

Unseen  bye  sleeping  Feares, 
Or,  swiftly  following,  all  unheard, 
Yet  sweepeth  downe,  with  whispered  word. 

Ye  builded  hopes  of  years; — 
Ye  Foe  yet  watcheth  straying  feete 
Which  goe  his  hidden  snares  to  meete, 

With  kindling,  furtive  eye, 
Yet  loveth  Night,  and  hateth  Day, 
And  feareth  only  Truth's  keene  ray, 

I,  knowing,  name  ye  Lye. 

Florence  E.  Weld. 

CHIPS  FROM  MY  WORKSHOP. 

The  Bible  began  when  Moses  uttered 
the  ten  words.  It  closed  with  the  ter- 
rible sacrifice  of  Israel's  greatest  prophet 
on  the  cross.  There  is  only  one  Cov- 
enant to  it — not  two  Testaments;  it  is 
one  word  uttered  in  different  ways,  at 
different  times,  by  different  men:  the 
holiness  of  God,  the  need  of  holiness  in 
man.  It  is  filled  with  the  awful  grand- 
eur of  a  Moses,  lives  with  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  an  Elijah,  breathes  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  an  Amos,  is  wet 
with  the  tears  of  a  justice-loving  Jere- 
miah, beautiful  with  the  sublimity  of  an 
Isaiah,  tender  with  the  pathos  of  an 
Hosea,  full  of  compassion  with  the 
Psalmists,  and  all  loving  and  holy  with 
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the  words  of  the  prophet  Jasus."^  It  be- 
gan in  thunder  and  lightning,  as  the 
legend  goes;  it  ended  in  a  life  so  pure 
that  it  has  been  the  world's  ideal  for 
ages,  and  is  to  remain  forever  an  exam- 
ple of  humanity's  triumph  over  sin  and 
death. 


In  some  perverted  way  it  has  gotten 
into  men's  minds  that  an  old  idea — 
mouldy,  breathless,  and  deformed,  is 
safer  than  a  new  one,  fresh,  living  and 
beautiful  Truth  to  some  must  come  in 
the  worn  garments  of  the  past,  with  an 
aged  and  bowed  head,  with  feeble  knees 
and  trembling  limbs,  come  hobbling  in 
on  rotten  crutches,  instead  of  coming 
clad  in  the  morning's  glad  light,  with 
the  freshness  of  the  sunrise  in  her  face, 
the  song  of  the  morning  birds  in  her 
voice,  and  the  glory  of  the  morning  star 
beaming  in  her  countenance. 


Apropos  to  the  Pope's  Jubilee  is  a 
thought  which  comes  to  me  regarding 
our  IJnitarianism  and  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. The  Roman  church  aims  to 
hold  by  its  great  authority  the  masses 
in  check;  IJnitarianism  wishes  to  so 
enlighten  them  that  they  shall  be  a 
guide  unto  themselves.  This  is  a 
mighty  difference.  The  Catholic  church 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  slowly  coming 
into  the  present  day's  light;  IJnita- 
rianism is  ever  in  that  light,  with  its 
eyes  open  to  the  future.  The  Catholic 
church  is  more  tender  and  human  in  its 
doctrines  than  are  the  Evangelical  pro- 
testant  churches,  but  without  good 
reason;  IJnitarianism,  with  reason  Ls 
more  human  and  tender;  Reason  leads 
us  to  be  so.  The  Roman  chiu-ch  would 
gather  all  men  into  one  visible  church; 
Unitarianism  would  gather  all  men  into 
one  invisible  spirit,  which  manifests 
itself  in  real  brotherhood.  Roman 
Catholicism  needs  policy  and  cunning 
to  hold  it  together;  Unitarianism  needs 
only  the  simple  truth. 


broadness  of  the  light;  have  we  its 
warmth  ?  I  have  been  helped  much  by 
ttie  following  words  from  Brother 
Jones'  tract  on  "  The  Importance  of  the 
Intellectual  Life": 

"I  meaD  by  religion  that  golden  thread 
which  binds  the  soul  to  what  is  above, 
about  and  beneath  it.  It  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  be- 
tween the  me  and  the  not-ine.  It  is  that 
which  hints  of  higher  wisdom  than  man's, 
diviner  t^dernoss  than  woman's.  It  is  the 
movement  of  man  God-ward." 

I  pondered  over  the  last  sentence  to 
think  out  its  meaning.  I  made  it  mean 
— 1st,  The  God  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  man;  2nd,  The  longing  on  the 
part  of  man  and  God  to  be  united;  3rd, 
The  movement  of  each  to  the  other.  I 
put  it  thus  (for  I  do  not  think  our  Chris- 
tianity leaves  it  wholly  to  man  to  do  the 
moving):  The  thought  in  Christianity  is 
that  God  moves  man- ward  and  man 
*  moves  God-ward.  In  this  consciousness, 
in  this  movement,  love,  truth  and  right- 
eousness are  realized,  but  never  fully 
without  it. 

Albert  Walkley. 


We  Unitarians  are  thankful  for  every 
word  that  makes  us  broader  men;  but 
we  are  in  need  of  words  that  make  us 
deeper  men.  We  are  sincere;  are  we  as 
earnest  as  we  might  be  ?     We  have  the 


THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  AS  IT 
STANDS  TO-DAY. 

There  is  no  more  pressmg  question 
before  the  American  Government  than 
that  of  what  it  shall  do  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  only  a  little  while  since  the  Indian 
tribes  held  undisputed  possession  of  all 
this  continent.  When  the  white  man 
came  from  the  old  world  he  began  the 
work  of  pushing  his  less  civOized  and 
therefore  more  defenseless  brother  back 
and  back,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  great  lakes,  then 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  then  to  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  and  the  Pacific.  Now  the 
Indian's  hunting  grounds  are  occupied 
by  white  men;  of  all  the  continent  which 
was  his  homo,  he  has  nothing  left  but  a 
few  "  reservations  "  which  are  too  small 
to  support  him  as  a  hunter,  and  which 
he  does  not  know  how  to  till.  The  op- 
portunity to  live  his  old  life  is  gone;  to 
live  the  new  life  of  civilized  men  he  does 
not  know  how.  He  is  in  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  pitiable  possible  of  condi- 
tions— compelled  by  the  stem  fate  of 
circumstances  to  change  his  habits  and 
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his  whole  mode  of  existence,  and  yet 
ignorant  as  a  babe  as  to  what  iiie  change 
really  signifies,  or  how  to  proceed  to 
effect  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  is  being  elicited  for  him. 
There  is  jio  end  to  which  philanthropy, 
statesmanship  and  religion  are  each  and 
all  Tinder  obligation  to  devote  themselves 
with  more  earnestness  than  to  the  work 
of  helping  the  Indian  in  this  his  time  of 
need,— helping  him  out  of  ttfe  tragic 
situation  into  which  we  have  pushed 
him. 

Every  year  makes  it  increasingly  plain 
that  the  real  "Indian  Problem"  from 
this  time  on  is  to  be  the  problem  of  In- 
dian education, — how  to  lift  him  up  by 
processes  of  education,  intellectual  and 
moral,  but*  especially  industrial,  from  the 
plane  of  the  wandering  hunter  to  that 
of  the  peaceful  settler  in  a  permanent 
abode,  where  he  shall  gain  his  subsist- 
ence, not  by  the  chance  of  the  chase, 
but  by  regular  industry. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  so 
far;  and  yet  the  prospect  begins  to  look 
somewhat  encouraging,  because,although 
the  government  as  yet  does  little  that  is 
satisfactory,  public  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  be  turned  to  the  matter  as  never 
before;  associations  are  being  organized 
to  study  the  situation  and  disseminate 
light  regarding  it;  the  periodical  press 
of  the  country  is  discussing  the  matter 
with  an  intelligence  and  candor  never 
before  shown;  and  we  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  get  a  literature  on  the  subject  that 
is  at  once  intellectually  able  and  charged 
with  moral  earnestness  and  power. 

Of  the  books  that  have  been  written 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  per- 
haps the  two  that  have  been  most  in- 
fluential are  Mrs.  Helen  Himt  Jackson's 
"A  Century  of  Dishonor"  and  "  Ka- 
mona."  The  great  service  of  these 
books,  however,  has  been  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  Indian's  tragic  situation 
and  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered,  than  to 
point  out  very  fully  the  ways  in  which 
he  is  to  be  helped  to  make  the  transition 
which  he  is  face  to  face  with.  Among 
publications  having  this  last  named  end 
in  view  we  have  seen  nothing  better  than 
a  little  book  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Harrison,  entitled  "  The  Latest  Studies 


in  Indian  Reservations,"  published  last 
year  by  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
of  Philadelphia.  * 

Mr.  Harrison  spent  six  months  in 
making  a  tour  of  observation  among  the 
Indian  Reservations  of  the  West,  and 
this  volume  gives  an  account  of  what  he 
found,  together  with  suggestions  as  to 
what  is  needed  to  lift  the  Indian  up  to 
civilization.  It  is  intelligent,  candid, 
thorough,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  people 
whose  situation  and  needs  it  considers, 
but  never  carried  away  by  sentimental- 
ism.  We  have  been  purposing  for  several 
months  to  give  our  readers  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  observations  and  con- 
clusions. But  an  article  from  him  in  a 
recent  number  of  Tfie  Critic,  of  New 
York,  does  this  so  well  that  we  are  saved 
the  trouble,  and  can  do  nothing  better 
than  reproduce  a  part  of  the  article. 

MR,  HARRISON  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Education  for  Indians  should  consist 
of  instruction  and  training  adapted  to 
prepare  them  for  the  life  of  laborers.  A 
few  Indians  will  rightly  be  teachers  and 
preachers,  but  the  mass  of  them — nearly 
the  whole  number  indeed — must  work 
with  their  hands,  as  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, or  as  farmers'  and  mechanics' 
wives.  Most  Indians  who  try  to  live  by 
their  wits  are  likely  to  be  worthless 
idlers.  The  competition  of  white  men 
will  be  too  intense  for  many  Indians  to 
succeed  in  the  learned  professions.  They 
are,  as  a  race,  distinctly  inferior  to  white 
men  in  intellectual  vitality  and  capabili- 
ty, and  their  wisest  friends  will  advise 
tiem  to  look  forward  to  the  life  of  toil- 
ers, and  to  make  their  persistent  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  living  by 
their  own  industry. 

•Some  of  the  mor«  valuable  of  the  books  and 
paniplilctson  the  Indian  Question,  whU-h  are  now 
ac'*-e8sil»le.  are  (hj  addition  to  the  three  books  already 
iiientuHiedUhe  following:  .    ,. 

The  Pnbllca'iouH  of  th*  Women's  National  Indian 
Association.  lI12C:iraid  St .  Philadelphia);  The  Pub- 
lications of  the  Indian  Kights  AssoHation.  (1316  !•  II- 
bert  St .  Philadelphia);  Keport  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  IH85. 1886;  Report  of  the  Indian 
ronnnissloners  ft»r  lfi86;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  InterU^r  for  188n.  1S86:  Reports  of  the  Mahouk 
Lake  ronferenee;  Reports  of  the  -ehools  for  the 
Education  of  Indians  at  Hampton.  Va.,  and  Carlisle. 
Fa  :  President  »  leveland  s  Messape.  Dec.  l««ft;  The 
Red  Man  and  the  White  Man.  bv  (ieo.  K  Kills;  The 
Indian  Question,  by  h.  A.  Walker;  Papers  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Uoufereiice  of  Charities, 
Omaha,  188^. 
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The  boys  should  be  taught  as  much 
as  they  can  learn,  in  four  or  five  years 
at  school,  of  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  of  a  few  trades  which  are  nearly 
everywhere  needed.  Carpentry  and  the 
other  trades  connected  with  building, 
such  as  plastering  and  brick  and  stone- 
laying,  are  the  most  important.  It  will 
be  good  for  Indians  to  know  how  to 
make  shoes,  and  to  repair  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements,  but  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  buy  most  of  their  shoes, 
furniture,  tin-ware,  wagons  and  agricult- 
ural machinery,  as  white  people  do. 
Harness-making  may  be  a  good  trade  for 
Indians  to  learn,  for  the  sake  of  the  sav- 
ing in  making  their  own  repairs  when 
they  come  to  be  farmers,  and  black- 
smithing  is  important  for  them  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  girls  should  be  taught  as  much 
as  they  can  learn  before  they  are  sixteen 
years  old,  of  housework,  cooking,  sewing 
and  domestic  economy.  They  ought  also 
to  have  some  plain,  practical  instruction 
regarding  the  care  of  sick  persons,  espe- 
cially children,  and  the  management, 
diet,  ventilation  and  other  conditions 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health 
in  a  family. 

The  literary  or  book  education  of  In- 
dians in  Government  schools  should  con- 
sist of  instruction  in  English  reading  and 
writing,  and  so  much  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  as  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pute interest  and  keep  accounts.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  educators  is  to 
try  to  teach  too  many  things.  This  dis- 
position to  add  one  "  branch  "  after  an- 
other to  the  list  of  school  studies  has 
produced  absurd  restdts  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  studies  in  Eastern  schools  for 
white  children,  and  has  seriously  im- 
paired the  value  of  the  education  given 
to  the  children  of  working  people.  The 
same  tendency  begins  to  appear  among 
some  of  the  people  interested  in  educa- 
tion for  Indians. 

Young  Indians  who  have  a  hunger 
after  things  of  the  soul,  a  desire  for 
knowledge  of  the  higher  life  of  mankind 
in  the  realm  of  thought  and  ideas,  must 
have  the  best  help  that  can  be  given 
them,  in  means  that  shall  at  once  satisfy 
and  stimulate  this  divine  craving.  Noth- 


ing can  meet  this  need  but  literature,  the 
literature  of  our  own  English  tongue, 
,  which  is  the  vital  record  and  product  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  spirit  among 
English-speaking  people  through  all 
their  past.  I  am  aware  that  many  peo- 
ple say  that  there  is  no  such  desire  or 
hunger  among  young  Indians;  that  they 
are  incapable  of  it,  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  absurd.  But  I  can  show 
anybody,  who  will  go  with  me  to  see 
them,  hundreds  of  Indian  girls  who  have 
far  more  hunger  for  the  higher  satisfac- 
tions of  thought,  and  of  Imowledge  for 
its  own  sake  and  sweetness,  than  I  have 
seen  in  receni  years  among  people  of 
"  culture "  in  the  East,  and  the  Indian 
young  folk  know  better  what  they  need. 

The  time  for  di^ussion  of  the  primary 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Eastern  In- 
dian Schools  is  past.  AU  intelligent 
men  know  that  they  have  been  indis- 
pensable. Their  work  speaks  for  itself, 
and  is  invaluable.  But  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  establishing  additional  schools 
in  the  East.  The  new  Indian  schools 
should  be  in  the  West,  some  of  them  on 
the  reservations,  perhaps,  but  most  of 
them  in  towns  adjacent  to  the  reserva- 
tions. It  is  better  for  the  health  of  In- 
dian children  and  young  people  to  edu- 
cate them  at  places  not  very  remote  from 
their  homes.  Five  or  six  new  industrial 
boarding-schools  of  large  capacity  should 
be  provided  for  in  this  winter's  legisla- 
tion, and  work  should  begin  on  the 
buildings  for  them  early  next  spring.  Such 
towns  as  Detroit  in  Minnesota,  and  Sioux 
Falls  and  East  Pierre  in  Dakota,  might 
be  good  places  for  such  new  schools. 

The  orders  of  the  Indian  Ofiice  for- 
bidding any  instruction  in  Indian  lan- 
guages, in  any  schools  on  the  reservations, 
constitute  the  most  noticeable  achieve- 
ment in  the  department  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation during  the  year.  Of  course  it  is 
best  to  teach  English.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned  when  "Sioux"  is 
as  dead  as  the  Indian  tongue  into  which 
the  Missionary  Eliot  translated  the  Bible, 
which  now  no  human  being  can  read — 
except,  perhaps,  one  college  professor  in 
New  England.  The  Dakota  language 
has  no  literature  or  history,  and  will 
have  no  future. 
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The  Annual  Keport  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools  for  1887,  re- 
cently issued,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  inconclusiveness  and  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  elementary  features  of  the 
subject  of  Indian  education.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate  that  its 
author  has  any  special  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  education  in  general, 
or  with  the  facts  and  requirements  of 
,  Indian  Education  in  partictdar. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  business  of  In- 
dian education  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  until  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  never  knew  much  about 
education  or  about  Indians. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  children 
of  school  age  (six  to  sixteen)  is  39,821. 
Of  these,  14,448  were  in  school  some 
portion  of  the  last  year;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  10,245.  More  than 
25,000  Indian  children  of  school  age 
were  not  in  school  at  all. 


WATER,  OR  WINE? 

Experiences  of  an  Eastern  Tourist. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
above  subject  in  The  Voice.  He  says 
that  before  he  went  to  Europe  he  had 
constantly  heard  it  said  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  a  stranger  in  France  or  Ger- 
many to  attempt  to  confine  himself  to 
water  alone;  that  in  many  places  the 
water  is  bad ;  that  the  native  residents 
themselves  do  not  drink  it,  and  strangers 
are  obliged  to  **take  a  little  wine  for 
their  stomachs'  sake."  This  teaching 
has  been  circulated  especially  by  those 
who  have  spent  some  years  in  Germany 
as  official  residents,  and  who  have  re- 
turned to  America  thoroughly  converted 
to  the  Howard  Crosby  idea.  Speaking 
as  they  do,  from  avowed  experience,  it 
requires  a  pretty  strong  faith  in  the  vir- 
tue of  water  in  general,  and  the  scien- 
tific disclosures  against  alcoholic  drinks, 
to  resist  their  conclusions  in  one's  own 
mind,  much  more  to  attempt  to  antago- 
nize them.  There  are  few  total  abstain- 
ers, contemplating  a  foreign  tour,  who 
do  not  secretly  fear,  and  conclude  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  waive  their  prin- 
ciples and  lay  aside  their  practice  for  the 


time  being.  Mr.  Jackson  freely  con- 
fesses that  that  suspicion  haunted  him 
prior  to  traveling  through  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Greece  and  Italy. 

He  says :  "I  had  heard  these  state- 
ments so  long,  and  from  such  respecta- 
ble sources,  that  like  most  people  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  them.  I  found  all  of 
our  party  of  twelve  entertaining  the 
same  idea.  A  former  experience  in 
England  and  France  had  taught  me 
that  the  fear  of  drinking  the  water  of 
those  countries  was  groundless.  But 
how  it  would  be  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  more  southern  lands  was 
the  uncertainty  which  troubled  me.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  now  drink  coffee,  tea,  or 
milk,  as  I  could  do  years  before.  Among 
all  the  anticipated  difficulties  of  this  ex- 
tended tour,  there  was  no  item  which 
occasioned  the  writer  more  solicitude 
personally  than  the  question,  'What 
shall  we  drink?' 

These  fears  were  fully  confirmed  by 
the  courier  of  our  party,  who  took 
charge  of  us  from  Liverpool  on.  He  is 
an  Englishman  by  biiih  and  habits,  and 
had  few  prejudices  to  overcome  in  yield- 
ing to  what  we  were  assured  was  the  in- 
evitable. He  had  made  this  same  tour 
five  times,  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
But  we  all  wisely  decided  to  go  as  far  on 
our  total  abstinence  practice  as  we 
could,  and  yield  only  when  we  must.  As 
the  result  we  foimd  that  we  had  passed 
through  France  and  Northern  Italy  with 
no  inconvenience  whatever  from  this 
cause.  But  our  courier  assured  us  that 
we  could  not  do  that  in  Egypt.  With 
many  an  emphatic  nod  of  the  head  we 
were  told :  *  You  cawnf  drink  the  water 
of  Eg}'pt.     You  shall  have  to  use  wine.' 

Well,  we  awaited  developments.  At 
Alexandria  we  found  nothing  new  in  the 
case.  At  Cairo  and  vicinity  it  was  the 
same — good  water  everywhere,  and  no 
trouble  from  it.  We  began  now  to  sus- 
pect we  had  been  mistaken;  so  asking 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Harvey,  a  missionary  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  what 
were  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  water 
there,  he  said:  'You  can  drink  it  with- 
out stint.  I  have  lived  here  twenty-one 
years  and  never  used  anything  else. 
There  is  no  better  water  in  the  world 
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than  that  of  the  Nile.'  At  Suez,  Isma- 
lia  and  Port  Said  our  experience  was  no 
different  By  this  time  we  began  to  ob- 
serve that  no  small  per  cent,  of  the  hotel 
proprietor's  profits  is  from  his  sales  on 
liquors.  At  Cairo  I  counted  one  hun- 
di*ed  and  one  different  kinds  of  wine 
and  brandy  on  the  bill  of  fare  at  our 
hotel.  These  drinks  are  sold  very  high. 
It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  one- third  of 
the  hotel  bill  is  for  wine  for  those  who 
use  it  The  interests  of  these  inn -keep- 
ers are  subserved  by  giving  currency  to 
the  supposition  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
the  water  of  those  lands. 

When  we  came  to  enter  the  'Promised 
Land,'  we  were  warned  more  particular- 
ly than  ever,  that  now,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  hazardous  and  unwise  to  drink 
much  of  the  water.  Another  party  of 
tourists,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
clergymen,  were  most  of  them  persuaded 
to  lay  in  a  ten- dollar  stock  of  wine  apiece 
before  leaving  Jeru-salem  for  Damascus 
and  Beirut  None  of  our  number  did 
60,  and  all  came  out  right  in  the  end. 
In  many  parts  of  Palestine  the  water  is 
scarce  and  poor,  but  we  had  no  difficul- 
ty whatever  in  finding  abundance  for  all 
purposes,  and  perfectly  healthful.  At 
Beirut  we  learned  the  experience  of  the 
-other  party,  and  it  was  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  It  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  told  me,  and  he  had 
been  one  of  the  dupes.  He  said :  'Talk 
about  the  water  being  different  in  differ- 
-ent  places — the  wine  is  different'  And 
then  he  narrated  how  it  invariably  made 
lum  sick.  It  had  the  same  effect  upon 
the  habitual  drinkers  of  their  company. 
The  sum  of  their  experience  was  that 
the  total  abstainers  went  through  all 
right,  while  every  one  of  the  wine  drink- 
ers was  sick  on  the  way,  and  two  or  three 
-of  them  broke  down  entirely,  and 
liad  to  turn  back  to  Jerusalem.  This 
brother,  after  a  few  days,  smashed  his 
bottles  in  disgust,  and  had  good  health 
after  drinking  water  only. 

After  passing  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  we  next  came  to  Southern  Italy. 
'ff.ere,  again,  we  were  told  that  we  had  at 
last  come  to  a  place  where  there  was  no 
.alternative;  it  was  either  wine  or  sick- 
ness.    No  one  could  drink  the  water  at 


Naples  and  Home  with  impunity.  Our 
experience  in  the  Alps  and  Northern 
Italy  was  no  criterion  for  these  locali- 
ties. But  we  were  not  hasty  to  distrust 
what  we  had  already  learned,  and  the 
remainder  of  our  tour  only  confirmed  it 
An  intelligent,  English-speaking  banker 
of  Naples  said  in  answer  to  my  inquiry: 
'We  have  the  best  water  in  the  world. 
It  is  brought  from  the  mountains,  thirty 
miles  away.'  We  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  it 
At  Home  identically  the  same  language 
was  used  by  the  enthusiastic  citizens  in 
praise  of  their  fountains,  and  they  are 
correct  in  their  opinion.  In  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland 
we  shared  the  same  beneficial  effects 
from  the  water  which  we  found  every- 
where. And  now,  if  you  were  to  im- 
panel our  party  of  twelve  as  a  jury  on 
the  water  and  wine  question  for  tourists, 
their  unanimous  and  instantaneous  ver- 
dict would  be,  that  water  everywhere  is 
safe  and  healthful,  and  that  the  prejudice 
for  wine  is  a  delusion  and  a  hoax.  The 
only  one  of  our  company  who  habitually 
used  wine  was  our,  in  other  regards,  ex- 
cellent conductor,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  habitually  breaking  down 
and  getting  sick.  So,  having  proved  all 
things  upon  this  mooted  question,  we 
are  ready  to  *hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'" 

CHRIST  "REJECTED." 

Nay,  not  rejected— but  undeified. 
The  miracle  left  out  of  my  belief, 
I  find  him  greater  comfort  in  my  grief, 

And  bring  him  even  closer  to  my  side. 

Since  he  was  mortal,  even  as  am  I, 
And  yet  so  God-like,  may  not  I  control 
My  earthly  nature,  and  lift  up  mv  soul 

To  Christ's  own  perfect  standard,  if  I  try? 

I  hold  that  he  stands  nearer  to  all  men. 
And  fills  a  higher  and  more  useful  place, 
Than  when  he  wore  a  supernatural  grace: 

"What  man  has  done,  that,  man  may  do 
again." 

Say  not  that  I  reject  him.    He  is  mine, — 
My    spirit-guide,    my    counsel,  and    my 

brother — 
Nearer  to  me  by  far  than  any  other. 
A  mortal  man?— Yes,  in  his  life  divine. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wileox. 
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A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  RESULTS  OF 
UNITARIAN  MISSION  WORK  IN 
COLLEGE  TOWNS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  many  discourage- 
ments  incident  to  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry, there  come  now  and  then  glad  bits 
of  encouragement  which  compensate  for 
many  dark  days.  Perhaps  the  mission- 
ary in  college  towns  is  especially  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect.  The  following  let- 
ter will  fit  into  the  personal  experience 
of  each  of  our  college  town  pastors,  and 
will  also,  we  think,  prove  an  inspiration 
to  others,  not  in  college  towns,  and  not 
ministers,  to  consecrate  themselves  anew 
to  the  dissemination  of  a  gospel  so  full 
of  sweetness  and  light.  It  comes  from 
a  recently  graduated  lady  physician  now 
practicing  in  a  hospital  in  Boston;  and 
though  it  was  written  with  no  thought 
of  publication,  we  are  sure  we  shall  vio- 
late no  proprieties  if  we  give  it  to  our 
readers: 


Dear  • 


Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  9, 1887. 


I  sit  down  feeling  that  it  will  be  thor- 
oughly imjx)ssible  to  send  you  the  let- 
ter that  is  in  my  heart,  and  yet  trusting 
that  you  will  understand  it,  even  through 
its  imperfections. 

Eadi  day  I  am  coming  into  closer 
sympathy  with  your  work.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for 
my  brother,  still  in  the  University,  and, 
as  my  life  expands  and  blossoms  under 
the  kindly  sunlight  of  my  new  faith,  you 

and  the  good  church  in seem  an 

integral  part  of  it. 

My  last  year  in g&^e  me  more 

than  my  three  years  before,  religious 
freedom  in  a  full  sense.  No  church  will 
ever  be  as  beautiful  to  me  as  the  one  in 

,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 

I  have  missed  it.  While  on  my  way  to 
Boston,  making  little  visits  on  friends 
"en  route,"  I  attended  orthodox  churches 
at  various  places,  and  I  make  no  exag- 
geration when  I  say  it  seemed  to  me  I 
was,  by  some  strange  necromancy,  trans- 
planted into  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a 
chilling  theology,  such  abnormal  and  re- 
pulsive ideas  of  God,  such  superstitious 
views  of  the  Bible,  and  such  complacent 
stationariness!  When  a  supposedly  ed- 
ucated minister  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 


tury told  his  people  that  one  of  the  use&^ 
of  sickness  is  that  we  may  understand 
that  we  are  of  no  special  use  in  the 
world,  that  God  doesn't  need  us — if  we 
should  die,  things  would  go  on  just  as 
well — God  would  get  along  without  us 
— why,  I  thought  that  his  congregation 
showed  the  efiPect  of  his  preaching — it 
was  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
that  could  get  inspiration  from  such 
sentiments. 

I  had  a  good  many  illustrations  saved 
for  you.  I  give  a  few.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  her  life  visibly  shadowed  by  fears  in 
regard  to  her  husband's  salvation,  be- 
cause he  is  not  able  to  bring  his  broad, 
humanitarian  ideas  within  the  com- 
pressed limits  of  the  popular  theology; 
and  yet  he  is  a  grand  sort  of  man,  de- 
voted to  his  family,  kind,  generous,  help- 
ful, unselfish,  and  every  boy  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  adores  him. 

I  had  an  Irish  woman  among  my  pa- 
tients this  summer,  and  was  quite  mys- 
tified by  her  persistent  high  tempera- 
ture, for  which  I  could  find  no  adequate 
cause.  At  last  I  suspected  mental  wor- 
ry, and  found  out  that  she  was  in  mortal 
terror  lest  her  wee  baby  should  die  be- 
fore baptism  was  administered — ^the 
child  was  perfectly  well.  But  I  learned 
that  she  had  lain  awake  night  after  night 
with  the  child  across  her  breast,  in  an 
agony  of  tears  and  prayers,  supplicating 
for  its  life  till  it  should  be  baptized.  Af- 
ter the  ceremony  her  temperature  sub- 
sided, and  she  told  me  that  she  wouldn't 
feel  badly  now  if  the  baby  died — it 
would  go  straight  to  heaven.  I  preached 
her  quite  a  spirited  sermon,  I  assure  you, 
which,  I  believe,  will  have  its  efiPect. 

One  Jewish  woman  brought  her  child, 
dangerously  sick  with  bronchitis,  out 
into  a  northeast  storm  to  a  sister-in-law's, 
because  it  was  cold  in  her  own  house, 
and  she  was  not  permitted  by  her  relig- 
ion to  make  a  fire  on  their  tfewish  Sab- 
bath. I  was  also  eloquent,  in  bad  Ger- 
man, in  this  case.  And  the  pictures 
which  the  Catholics  have  in  their  houses! 
No  susceptible  person  could  endure  their 
baleful  influence. 

There  is  one  inspiring  thought  that 
I  have  when  I  think  of  what  you  are  do- 
ing, and  that  is,  that  I  can  work  and  am 
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working  with  you.  I  don't  argae  with  my 
friends.  I  know  how  sacred  their  be- 
liefs are  to  them,  but  I  let  little  sugges- 
tions fall  as  I  can,  and  I  depend  largely 
on  Unitarian  literature.  For  instance, 
I  have  opened  the  eyes  of  a  number  of 
people  by  your  little  book  I  have 
loaned  it  among  my  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  I  see  that  a  good  many  of  my  friends 
are  gradually  veering  round  to  a  brighter 
outlook  on  religious  subjects.  I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  something  for  mankind.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  my  P.  O.  Mission  work, 
for  I  am  engaged  in  that,  too.  Miss 
— ^,  of  Brookline,  who  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  our  hospital,  heard  me  say 
that  I  wanted  to  do  something  in  the 
Post-office  Mission  work,  and  she  went 
to  the  publishing  house  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
and  learned  that  I  could  have  a  gck>d 
many  tracts  free,  and  could  have  a  few 
books  that  are  published  there.  My 
heart  bounds  with  joy  when  I  think  of 
the  good  I  can  do  with  them. 

And  I  am  going  to  be  "de  facto"  a 
Unitarian  missionary  wherever  I  go,  that 
I  may  in  slight  measure  show  my  grati- 
tude for  what  my  conversion  has  done 
for  me.  I  cannot  express  it  to  anybody 
— it  is  a  new  existence,  the  shadows  have 
largely  rolled  away  even  in  this  life.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  ever  really  lived  be- 
fore. To  be  a  Unitarian  and  be  able  to 
work — that  comprises  all  one  needs  in 
ibis  life;  but  to  be  a  Unitarian  and  a 
physician,  and  be  able  to  work — that 
transcends  all  desires,  and  makes  the 
future  a  glowing  panorama  of  ever- vary- 
ing opportunities  to  cheer,  help,  and 
touch  with  magic  fingers  the  lives  of  all 
with  whom  one  comes  in  contact.  Now 
please  do  not  say  that  I  am  too  enthusi- 
astic, and  that  I  shall  be  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  that  as  I  grow  older 
the  landscape  will  become  more  somber 
— people  have  always  prophesied  that  to 
me,  but  it  is  not  true.  For  instance,  my 
life  in  dispensary  practice  this  last  sum- 
mer— in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city — ^was  a  perfect  delight  to  me,  be- 
cause I  could  help  people  and  with  no 
thought  of  recompense.  I  have  made 
warm  friends.  The  poor  know  that  I 
really  at  heart  care  for  them;  children 
learn  to  trust  me — I  was   literally  the 
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bearer  of  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  I 
never  began  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am  now, 
and  I  know,  since,  according  to  Carlyle, 
•'I  have  made  my  charge  of  wages  a 
zero,  that  the  world  is  under  my  feet." 
All  striving  souls  belong  to  me,  and  my 
universe  is  growing  larger  all  the  time. 
With  heartiest  sympathy  in  your  work, 
which  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  me^ 
and  whose  influence  extends  so  far,  I  am, 
most  sincerely  yours, 


A  VISION. 

TOLD    BY    PROP.    JAMES    DRUMMOND,  IN    THB 

Sunday-School  Helper  (lonbon)  for  thb 

BENEFIT    OP    CERTAIN    ONES    WHO   DO   NOT 
TEACH  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  spirit,  and  my 
soul  was  filled  with  an  earnest  longing 
to  do  some  work  which  would  benefit  my 
fellow-men.  While  I  mused,  there  ap- 
peared to  me  one  with  a  fair  counte- 
nance: there  was  a  tender  benevolence 
in  his  smile,  and  deep  penetration  in  his 
eyes,  so  that  he  seemed  to  pierce  through 
every  disguise  of  my  heart,  and  yet  with- 
out any  sting  of  reproach.  I  was  strange- 
ly drawn  to  him;  and  it  was  curious  that, 
just  because  he  appeared  to  be  so  per- 
fectly holy,  I  felt  tiiat  I  could  confide  to 
him  all  my  weakness  and  sin,  and  grow 
strong  in  his  strength.  Then  he  said  to 
me,  "  My  brother,  there  is  a  class  in  a 
neighboring  school  that  wants  your  care. 
There  are  six  or  seven  children  waiting 
to  be  taught  that  they  are  children  of 
God;  will  you  teach  them?" 

And  I  answered,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
some  great  plan  that  will  benefit  multi- 
tudes of  my  countrymen,  and  not  of  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  children." 

Then  he  replied,  "  He  that  is  unfaith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least  will  be  un- 
faithful in  a  larger  service;  and  the  path 
of  duty  which  lies  before  your  feet  is  the 
path  which  you  must  tread." 

When  he  had  spoken  thus,  a  divine 
voice  became  clear  within  my  soul,  and 
told  me  that  teaching  these  children  was 
the  next  work  for  me;  and  I  grew 
ashamed  of  my  vain- glorious  plans  and 
and  my  blindness  of  heart,  and  said, 
"  Teacher,  I  will  go."  And  immediately 
I  saw  that  the  soul  of  a  child  was  more 
than  I  could  measure,  and  that  to  teach 
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it  wortliilv'  was  beyond  all  my  desert; 
and  now  I  shrank  from  the  task,  not  be- 
canj^e  it  was  drudgery,  but  because  it 
was  too  great  for  me.  So  I  said,  "  But 
how  shnll  I  be  made  fit  for  such  a  holy 
service  /'■ 

And  he  answered  me,  "  You  must  love 
the  children,  and  long  with  a  great  long- 
ing to  food  their  souls  with  the  bread  of 
eternal  life."    . 

Then  I  said,' "  Yes,  I  know  that  the 
power  miist  be  in  me;  but  I  have  not 
this  power.  O  my  teacher,  tell  me  where 
I  shall  ^iit.  this  love." 

And  he  answered  and  said  to  me, 
**  This  power  is  the  power  of  God,  and 
must  be  sought  from  God,  who  gives  his 
holy  i^pirit  to  those  that  ask  him.  If  you 
claim  it  as  your  own,  it  must  vanish. 
Give  ui)  all  to  God,  and  then  he  will 
dwell  within  you,  and  will  speak  and  act 
thronpi-h  you.  Of  yourself  you  can  do 
nothiiiij^.'' 

I  was  humbled,  and  felt  my  exceeding 
weakness ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
weakness  there  was  a  new  sense  of  power 
and  of  an  unseen  fellowship,  which  made 
the  fountains  of  my  life  gush  with  a 
hitherto  unknown  joy,  though  at  the 
same  time  I  had  never  had  such  painful 
jneraorios  of  former  sin  and  selfishness 
of  heart.  I  was  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
stranger  whose  wondrous  tones  of  com- 
manding gentleness  had  brought  me  this 
new  consciousness,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"Tell  me,  dear  teacher,  shall  I  never 
again  grow  weWy  in  well-doing,  or 
ceju^^o  to  feel  the  hand  of  God  leading 
mer 

Then  said  he,  "  Dark  days  must  come, 
for  only  through  much  tribtdation  can 
men  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But,  oh !  my  brother,  I  have  been  won- 
der fid  I  y  blest,  and  I  can  help  you.  In 
my  faith  your  faith  may  revive;  for  the 
rtn' elation  of  the  Father  seems  to  me  as 
an  o]>en  vision,  and  I  yearn  to  shed  this 
light  (jvor  mankind.  Come  to  me  when 
you  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  tfive  you  rest." 

Arid  I  marvelled  at  the  graciousness 
of  th**i^c  words,  and  I  believed,  for  I  saw 
his  Uii^i'  m  it  had  been  the  face  of  the 
Ron  of  (xod.  And  I  said,  "Yet,  my  be- 
loved teacher,  tell  me  this  one  thing: 


will  my  constancy  last  ?  Will  j)leasure 
and  love  of  ease  lead  me  astray,  or  shall 
I  have  fortitude  to  deny  myself  in  the 
day  of  temptation?" 

And  he  answered,  "All  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  who  has  faith.  Temptations 
and  offenses  must  come;  but  be  of  good 
cheer;  in  me  you  will  have  peace,  for  I 
have  overcome  the  World  My  Father 
put  such  love  into  my  heart  that  through 
the  simple  power  of  that  love  I  gave  up 
all  that  the  world  holds  dear,  and  passed 
by  a  cross  into  eternal  life.  Thus  whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it." 

Having  said  these  words,  he  vanished 
out  of  my  sight.  Then  I  knew  that  it 
was  the  Christ;  and  I  bowed  my  head 
and  worshipped. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 

Let  there  be  many  windows  in  your  soul, 

That  all  the  glory  of  the  universe 
May  beautify  it.    Not  the  narrow  pane 
Of  one  poor  creed  can  catch  the  radiant 
rays 
That  shme  from  countless  sources.    Tear 
away 
The  blinds  of  superstition;  let  the  light 
Pour  through  fair  windows  broad  as  truth 
itself, 
And  high  as  God. 

Why  should  the  spirit  peer 
Through  some  priest-curtained  orifice,  and 
grope 
Along  dim  corridors  of  doubt,  when  all 
The  splendor  from  unfathomed  seas  of 
space 
Might  bathe  it  with  thier  golden  waves  of 
love? 
Sweep  up  the  debris  of  decaying  faiths; 
Sweep  down  the  cobwebs  of  worn-out  be- 
liefs, 
And  throw  your  soul  wide  open  to  the 
light 
Of  Reason  and  of  Knowledge.    Tune  your 
ear 
To  all  the  wordless  music  of  the  stars 
And  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  your  heart 
Shall  turn  to  truth  and  goodness,  as  the 
plant 
Turns  to  the  sun.  A  thousand  unseen  hands 
Reach  down  to  help  you  to  their  peace- 
crowned  heights, 
And  all  the  forces  of  the  firmament 

Shall  fortify  your  strength.  Be  not  afraid 
To  thrust  aside  half  truths  and  grasp  the 
whole. 

Ella  Wheeler  WilctxM. 
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MONDAT. 


Thursday. 


£very  day  has  its  dawn, 

Its  soft  and  silent  eve. 
Its  noontide  hours  of  bliss  or  bale;— 

Why  should  we  grieve? 

Why  do  we  heap  huge  mounds  of  years 

Before  us  and  behind, 
And  soorn  the  little  days  that  pass 

Like  angels  on  the  wind? 

^Each  turning  round  a  small  sweet  face 

As  beautiful  as  near; 
Because  it  has  so  small  a  face 

We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

We  will  not  clasp  it  as  it  flies, 

And  kiss  its  lips  and  brow; 
We  will  not  bathe  our  wearied  souls 

In  its  delicious  now. 

And  so  it  turns  from  us,  and  goes 

Awav  in  sad  disdain; 
Though  we  would  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 

Yet  every  day  has  its  dawn, 

Its  noontide  and  its  eve: 
liive  while  we  live,  giving  GkKi  thanks; 
He  will  not  let  us  grieve. 

Dinah  Mvioch  Cralk, 
Tuesday. 

As  one  who  through  a  tree 

liooks  unto  distant  sunlit  hills, 
And  cannot  see 

Their  beauty  through  the  branching  tra- 
cery; 

So  we 
Prom  this  dark  world  of  which  we  are  so 
fond. 
Through  the  dense  branches  of  the  tree 
of  care, — 
Which,  although  leafless,  all  our  vision  fills, — 

Can  scarce  oiscern  the  radiance  fair 
Of  the  bright  world  beyond. 

Anna  E.  Hamilton. 
Wednesday. 

list  nothing  make  thee  sad  or  fretful. 
Or  too  regretful. 

Be  still; 
What  God  hath  ordered  must  be  right. 
Then  find  in  it  thine  own  delight, 

My  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow. 

My  heart? 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true. 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee  too 

Thy  part. 

Only  be  steadfast,  never  waver. 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor. 

But  rest : 
Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  His  creatures,  so  for  thee. 

The  best. 

Pavl  Flemming. 


My  days  are  as  the  grass. 
Swiftly  my  season*s  pass, 

And  like  the  flower  of  the  field  I  fade; 
O  soul,  dost  thou  not  see. 
The  wise  have  likened  thee 

To  the  most  living  creature  that  is  made. 

My  days  are  as  the  grass; 
The  feet  of  trouble  pass, 

And  leave  me  trampled  that  I  cannot  rise; 
But  wait  a  little  while. 
And  I  shall  lift  and  smile. 

Before  the  sweet  congratulating  skies. 

My  days  are  as  the  grass; 
Soon  out  ef  sight  I  pass. 

And  in  the  bleak  earth  must  hide  my  head; 
The  wind  that  passes  o'er 
Will  find  my  place  no  more, — 

The  wind  of  death  will  tell  that  I  am  dead. 

But  how  shall  I  rejoice. 
When  I  shall  hear  the  voice 
Of  Him  who,  keeping  spring  with  him  al- 
way. 
Lest  hope  from  men  should  pass. 
Hath  made  us  as  the  grass, — 
The  grass  that  always  has  another  day. 

Carl  Spencer. 

Friday. 

This  world  I  deem 
But  a  beautiful  dream 

Of  shadows  that  are  not  what  they  seem; 
Where  visions  rise, 
Giving  dim  surmise 

Of  the  things  that  shall  meet  our  waking 
eyes. 

I  gaze  aloof 

On  the  tissued  roof. 

Where  time  and  space  are  the  warp  and 
wool, 
Which  the  King  of  Kings 
As  a  curtain  flings 

O'er  the  dreadfulness  of  eternal  things, — 

A  tapestried  tent 
To  shade  us  meant 

From  the  bare  everlasting  firmament, 
Where  the  blaze  of  the  skies 
Come  soft  to  our  eyes 

Through  a  veil  of  mystical  imageries. 

But  could  I  see. 
As  in  truth  they  be. 

The  glories  of  Heaven  that  encompass  me, 
I  should  lightly  hold 
The  tissued  fold 
Of  that  marvellous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold. 

Soon  the  whole. 
Like  a  parched  scroll, 

Shall  before  my  amazed  slight  uproll ; 
And  without  a  screen 
At  one  burst,  be  seen 

The  Presence  wherein  I  have  ever  been. 
T.  Whitchettd. 
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Is  it  not  often  so, 

That  we  only  learn  in  part, 
And  the  Master's  testing  time  may  show 

That  it  was  not  quite  "by  heart?" 
Then  He  gives,  in  His  wise  and  patient  graoe, 

That  lesson  again,  . 

With  the  mark  still  set  in  the  self -same  place. 

Only  stay  by  his  side 

Till  the  page  is  really  known, 
It  may  be  we  failed  because  we  tried 

To  learn  it  all  alone. 
And  now  that  he  would  not  let  us  lose 

One  lesson  of  love, 
(For  he  knows  the  loss)— can  we  refuse? 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  U NITARIANISM 

Statbhbi^t  Prrparbd  by  Rkv.  John  C.  Kim- 
ball AND  PUBI.ISHRD  BY  THB  UNITARIAN 

Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
L 
God. — One  Being,  one  Person,  one 
All-embracing  Spirit,  his  nature,  Love; 
himself  our  Father;  creating  and  per- 
vading the  Universe,  yet  distinct  from 
it;  knowable  so  far  as  man  is  made  in 
his  image;  unknowable  in  his  infinity 
beyond. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  one 
Lord — Mark  xii,  29.  Grod  is  a  Spirit — John 
iv,  24.  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father— I  CJor.,  viii,  6.  There  is  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all— Eph.  iv,  6. 

Jesus  Chbist.— A  Man,  made  in  all 
points  like  other  men,  one  veith  God  only 
as  it  is  possible  for  all  men  to  be,  and 
trained  up  gradually  by  thfe  Divine  Spirit 
to  be  the  leader  and  embodiment  of  the 
highest  religious  truth  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

There  is  one  God  and  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
— I  Tim.  ii,  5.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  won- 
ders and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  -Acts 
ii,  22.  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren— Heb.  ii,  17. 
Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  with  us— John  xvii,  20-21. 
I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing — John  v, 
30.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  World— I  John  iv,  11. 

Man. — A  child  of  God,  made  in  his 
image,  bom  in  his  kingdom;  all  parts  of 
his  nature,  bodily  and  spiritual,  good  in 


themselves,  but  needing  development 
and  perfecting;  often  as  a  free  agent 
choosing  wrong  and  becoming  sinful,  yet 
always  capable  of  endless,  upward  pro- 
gress ;  the  two  sexes  equal  in  their  rights, 
and  each  needing  the  other's  help  in  all 
spheres  of  action. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  male 
and  female  created  he  them — Gen.  i,  27. 
Jesus  said.  Suffer  little  children  and  forbid 
them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven— Matt,  xix,  14.  Grod 
made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions— Ec.  vii,  29.  Be  ye 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect— Matt,  v,  48.  Ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus— Gal.  iii,  28.  What  God  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder — 
Matt,  xix,  6. 

The  Bible. — The  best  record  of  the 
world's  early  religious  growth;  some 
parts  of  it  local,  temporary,  fallible  and 
imperfect,  and  some  of  everlasting  truth 
and  value;  the  whole  to  be  read  and 
judged  with  the  constant  use  of  reason, 
common  sense  and  spiritual  insight. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear— Mark  iv,  28.  It 
hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I  say  unto  you^ 
love  your  enemies — Matt,  v,  43-44.  Moses 
gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven,  but 
my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from 
heaven— John  vi,  32.  We  should  serve  in 
the  newness  of  spirit  and  not  in  the  oldness 
of  the  letter— Rom.  vii,  6.  The  letter  killeth^ 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life— 2  Cor.,  iii,  8.  I 
speak  as  to  wise  men:  judge  ye  what  I  say 
—I  Cor.,  X.  15. 

Religion. — ^An  experience  consisting 
alike  of  piety,  benevolence  and  morality; 
loving,  doing  and  being. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Ix)rd  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength; 
this  is  the  first  commandment.  The  second 
is  like,  namely  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself— Mark  xii,  30-31.  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this:  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world— James  i,  27. 
Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord^ 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven — Matt,  vii,  21. 

The  Sphere  of  Religion. — Business, 
politics,  reform,  the  family,  the  affairs 
of  daily  life  and  the  saving  of  society, 
equally  with  the  church,  tie  world  to 
come  and  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
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The  field  is  the  world— Matt.- xiii,  38.  This 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world— Matt,  xxiv,  14.  Not  slothful 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord— Rom.  xii,  11.  I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world,  but  to  save  the  world— John  xii, 
47.  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men — ^Rom.  xii,  17. 

Christianity. — The  method  of  leading 
men  to  religion,  the  principles  of  which 
were  lived,  embodied  and  taught  by 
Jesos  Christ. 

I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life— John 
xiv,  6.  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly— John  X,  10. 

The  True  Christian. — ^Every  one  who 
has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  seeking 
to  live  in  accordance  with  his*  gospel. 

If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his— Rom.  viii,  9.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another— John  xiii,  35.  Inas- 
nauch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me— Matt,  xxv,  40. 

Salvation. — ^The  rescue  of  the  whole 
man,  body  and  souL  heart  and  life,  from 
his  sins,  and  from  his  sense  of  alienation 
from  God,  having  many  methods,  but 
available  in  none  without  personal  right- 
eousness and  well  doing. 

Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins — Matt. 
i,  2L  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved— Acts  xvi,  31.  Not  everv 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven— Matt,  vii,  21. 


THE  "AOASSIZ  ASSOCIATION"  AND 
THE  "SWISS  CROSS." 

Bev.  Arthur  Beavis,  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Sunday- 
school  Institute,  a  paper,  since  published 
in  Unity,  entitled  "An  Undeveloped 
Side  of  Unity  Club  Work,"  In  this 
paper  he  gives  an  account  of  the  "Agas- 
siz  Association,"  a  study  organization 
for  young  people,  to  which  we  are  glad 
to  call  attention.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  churches  can  ever  grow  strong, 
or  do  their  true  work,  on  a  principal  diet 
of  literary  or  scientific  study.  It  is  the 
distinctly  religious  side  of  our  church 
work  and  life  that  most  needs  develop- 
ing.    And  yet  we  recognize  the  value  of 


literary  and  scientific  clubs  and  classes 
in  their  place;  and  we  think  Mr.  Beavis 
may  well,  in  this  connection,  press  the 
claims  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  He 
says: 

"  There  is  in  this  country  at  present 
an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  intended  especially  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  young,  which  is  so  admirable 
in  its  nature  and  organization  that  I  am 
persuaded  our  Unity  Clubs  can  do  noth- 
ing better  than  to  work  along  the  same 
line  and  even  under  the  same  name.  I 
refer  to  the  "Agassiz  Association," 
which  now  has  over  900  Chapters,  and 
which  ought  to  be  represented  in  every 
Unitarian  church  in  the  land.  Of  the 
many  educational  associations  for  inde- 
pendent study,  this  is  the  only  one  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  natural  science,  de- 
voting itself  principally  to  the  scientific 
education  of  young  people.  In  its 
method  of  work  it  endeavors  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  that  noble  teacher  whose 
name  it  bears, — ^that  is,  the  study  of 
science  by  means  of  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  objects  themselves, 
rather  than  by  printed  representations 
and  descriptions  of  them. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  re^  work  which  boys  and  girls  will 
do  in  such  an  association,  I  will,  if  you 
please,  refer  to  our  own  Chapter  in 
Iowa  City.  It  is  composed  of  twenty- 
two  members,  ranging  in  age  from  four- 
teen years  upward.  They  hold  weekly 
meetings,  which  are  conducted  entirely 
by  ofl&cers  elected  from  among  them- 
selves, in  accordance  with  regular  par- 
liamentary usage.  The  evening's  pro- 
gramme is  usually  the  reading  of  short, 
original  papers  on  various  scientific 
topics  previously  assigned,  with  notes  con- 
cerning any  imusual  natural  phenomena 
which  may  have  come  under  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  members  (as,  for 
example,  the  discovery  of  some  bird 
rarely  seen  in  the  locality,  or  hitherto 
unknown  trait  of  some  animal),  and 
the  presentation  and  description,  if  pos- 
sible, of  specimens  from  the  animal, 
mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Oc- 
casionally the  Chapter  indulges  in  what 
is  known  as  a  field- meeting,  which  is  a 
combination    of    picnic  with  scientific 
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iwork  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapter.  It 
is  at  such  times  and  in  the  individual 
excursions  that  the  specimen^  are  chiefly 
gathered  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
cabinet.  During  the  past  year  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  miles  traveled  on 
foot  in  these  individual  excursions 
amounted  to  over  COO,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  labors  some  500  specimens, 
geological,  botanical  and  ornithological, 
were  added  to  the  cabinet.  This  can 
be  taken,  I  believe,  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
'  the  900  Chapters  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  work  so  important  in  its  nature, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  scope,  that  it  must 
appeal  irresistibly  to  all  tlioughtful  peo- 
ple, and  demand  especial  attention  iroxn 
Unity  Club  workers. 

Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  urge  that 
no  matter  how  much  scientific  work  may 
be  done  by  the  regular  Unity  Club, 
there  should  also  be  as  an  adjunct  to  it, 
a  society  for  young  people  having  for 
its  sole  aim  the  study  of  natural  ob- 
jects ?  And  as  such  an  annex  would  be 
practically  an  Agassiz  Association,  why 
should  we  not  go  a  step  farther  and 
make  it  so  in  name  ?" 

Mr.  Beavis  asks  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  Swiss  Cross,  This  is  a  very  at- 
tractive monthly  of  |X)pular  science,  for 
young  people,  edited  by  H.  H.  Ballard, 
the  president  of  the  Agassiz  Association. 
Each  number  contains,  besides  articles 
on  science,  reports  from  the  various 
Chapters  of  the  Association  in  the  coun- 
try, with  accounts  of  the  work  that  they 
are  engaged  in.  Its  price  is  If  1.50  a 
year.  Through  Mr.  Beavis  it  may  be 
obtained  for  $1.00  a  year. 


CHRIST  WITH   US. 

"Or  else  l^elieve  me  for  the  works'  own  sake." 
Dear  Lord,  even  now  thy  works  we  daily  see 
Greater,  more  numerous,  than  in  Galilee 
Or  far  Judea.    While  kind  watchers  make 
Their  dyinj?  pillows  soft  for  those  who  wake 
In  pain;  while  little  children  laugh  in  glee, 
Snatched  from  the  evil  streets;  while  purity 
Receives  the  lost;  while  kind  physicians  take 
The  helpless  idiot  and  soothe  away 
His  evil  spirits;  while  the  blind  are  taught 
To  see,  the  dumb  to  speak,  why  need  we  pray 
With  lonarings  sad  for  greater  faith  in  aught 
Thou  didst  of  old?  "He  who  on  me  believes 
Shall  also  do  as  I,  and  greater  works  than 
these." 


EMERSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACH- 
ER. IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS 
LAST  BIOGRAPHY.* 

Surely  a  new  era  has  began  in  biog- 
raphy making.  Cross's  Life  of  George 
Eliot,  Samuel  Longfellow's  Life  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  Cabot's 
Memoir  of  Emerson,  are  its  advance 
guards.  A  man  need  now  fear  his 
biographers  no  more  than  himself;  for 
they  are  to  be  but  his  mouth-pieces,  let- 
ting him  speak  for  himself  through  his 
letters,  journals,  and  the  reminiscences 
of  his  friends.  Indeed  Emerson,  of  all 
men,  had  least  cause  'to  fear  what  others 
should  say  of  him.  A  chara<5ter  like 
his,  so  singularly  free  from  pretence 
and  concealment  in  life,  had  no  reason 
to  dread  any  revelation  after  death. 
Cabot  was  Emerson's  literary  executor, 
and  hence  had  access  to  all  the  available 
sources  of  information.  We  are  given 
in  his  book  much  that  is  new,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  old  newly  stamped  with 
authenticity. 

He  states  his  purpose,  in  the  preface, 
as  follows:  "My  aim  has  been  to  use 
these  opportunities  to  furnish  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  him  (Emerson)  with- 
out undertaking  any  estimate  or  inter- 
posing any  comments  beyond  what 
seemed  necessary  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts  presented  Where 
I  may  seem  to  have  transgressed  this 
rule,  I  am  in  truth  for  the  most  part 
summing  up  impressions  gathered  from 
his  journals  and  correspondence,  or 
from  the  recollections  of  his  contem- 
poraries." 

The  right  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
Emerson's  life,  however,  is  in  itself  an 
estimate.  We  can  not  praise  too  much 
Mr.  Cabot's  discrimination  and  like- 
minded  sympathy  in  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging them.  He  may  have  had  dif- 
ferences of  belief  from  Emerson,  but  he 
has  not  obtruded  them  or  allowed  them 
to  color  his  story.  He  feels  that  it  is 
Emerson  we  seek,  not  his  biographer. 

So  much  for  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  memoir.  We  will  notice  a 
little  more  at  length  the  great  central 
thoughts   of    Emerson's  religious   and 

•A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  James 
Elliot  Cabot.  2  vols.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.    93.60. 
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ethical  teaching  as  suggested  by  the  two 
chapters  on  Transcendentalism  and 
Beligion. 

From  youth  with  its  aspirations  and 
enforced  frugality  through  a  devoUt  and 
earnest  manhood  to  a  serene  old  age, 
the  strongest  bent  of  Emerson's  mind 
was  toward  religion,  toward  a  realization 
of  an  omnipresent  deity  and  the  per- 
sistent relation  of  every  existing  thing 
to  the  same.  As  an  example  of  his 
habit  of  giving  religion  a  first  place, 
there  comes  to  mind  the  judgment  he 
pronounced  on  Landor,  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  Wordsworth,  after  having 
conversed  with  them:  "Especially  are 
they  all  deficient — all  these  four,  in 
different  degrees,  but  all  deficient--in 
insight  into  religious  truth." 

Let  us  see  what  his  belief  was  con- 
cerning God,  Nature,  and  Man.  His 
religion  was  based  upon  no  elaborate 
theology,  but  upon  the  simple  and  far- 
reaching  principle  that  the  first  and 
only  reality  is  God,^  or  Mind,  or  Truth, 
or  Soul,  whatever  term  we  may  use  in 
attemptin'g  to  designate  the  all- com- 
prehending but  incomprehensible  Power 
whose  working  we  see  in  us  and  about 
us.  Matter  is  the  symbol  and  outward  ex- 
pression of  Mind.  This  is  no  cold 
idealism^  but  the  most  significant  fact  of 
existence;  it  invests  the  smallest  atom 
with  religious  meaning. 

Nature  and  man  are  the  incomplete 
embodiments  of  God  "Nature,  or  the 
existing  world,  is  the  realization  of  the 
Divine  Mind  in  time  and  space;  the 
effect  of  the  universal  cause.  But  man 
is  not  simply  a  part  of  nature,  not  mere 
effect,  but  potentially  shares  the  cause/' 
(Cabot.)  "Our  compound  nature  dif- 
ferentiates us  from  God,  but  our  reason 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Divine  Essence.  To  call  it  ours  seems 
an  impertinence,  so  absolute  and  un- 
confined  is  it.  The  best  we  can  say  of 
God,  we  mean  of  the  mind,  as  it  is 
known  to  us.  It  is  in  all  men,  even  the 
worst,  and  constitutes  them  men.  In 
bad  men  it  is  dormiant,*  in  the  good 
efficient;  but  it  is  perfect  and  identical 
with  alL"     (Emerson's  Journal.) 

Man  perceives  God  only  in  so  far  as 
he  is  like  God.     If  he  will  open  the  soul 


within  him  to  the  Soul  without,  he  shall 
be  filled  with  infinite  goodness  and 
truth.  Let  him  purge  his  spiritual  eye, 
he  shall  see  God  as  surely  as  he  sees 
the  sun.  The  spiritual  eye  is  Reason,  as 
distinguished  from  the  understanding. 
"Reason  is  the  highest  faculty  of  the 
soul,  what  we  mean  often  by  the  soul 
itself:  ft  never  reasons,  never  proves;  it 
simply  perceives,  it  is  vision."  (Journal.) 
Or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  we  perceive 
religious  truth  by  a  species  of  moral 
imagination  rather  than  by  arguments 
of  the  understanding.  Emerson  him- 
self could  neither  argue  nor  see  the  use 
of  establishing  the  truth  by  arguments. 
"No  theological  arguments  will  ever 
prove  the  being  of  God  to  an  unrelig- 
ious  man,  any  more  than  scientific  argu- 
ments about  light  will  prove  to  a  blind 
man  the  reality  of  colors."  (Cabot.) 
But  Kant  gave  to  the  ideas  of  Reason, 
whose  objects  are  God,  the  soul,  and 
nature  as  a  whole,  the  name  Transcen- 
dental, to  distinguish  them  from  the 
finite  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Because  of  a  like  distinction  between 
Reason  and  Understanding,  the  term 
Transcendentalists  came  to  be  applied 
to  Emerson  and  his  fellow  thinkers. 

But  are  a  man's  intuitions  an  unfail- 
ing guide  to  truth?  Yes:  if  they  are 
real,  not  imagined  intuitiona  But  a 
man  shall  not  be  in  haste  to  call  every 
compound  of  the  fancy  an  intuition. 
They  come  infrequently  and  with  power. 
Belief  in  intuition  is  not  necessarily  a 
conceited  exaggeration  of  one's  own 
opinions.  "Intuition,  with  him  [Emer- 
son], means  something,  very  different 
from  infallible  knowledge;  it  means,  to 
use  his  own  words,  the  openness  of  the 
human  mind  to  new  influx  of  life  and 
power  from  the  Divine  Miud  His 
reverence  for  intuitions  and  his  distrust 
of  reasoning  were  only  the  preference  of 
truth  over  our  past  apprehension  of 
truth.  Reasoning,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  contrasted  it  with  intuition,  is  the 
application  of  a  rule  taken  from  past  ex- 
perience. We  shut  ourselves  up  in 
creeds,  in  scientific  formulas,  in  general 
maxims  which  we  have  foimd  sufficient 
We  stop  thinking  and  then  appeal  to 
religion   to   justify  us.     Reverence  for 
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intuitions  meant  to  Emerson  resistance 
to  the  sleep  that  is  apt  to  come  over  our 
spiritual  faculties,  making  us  insensible 
to  the  unfailing  intimations  that  nothing 
in  this  world  is  final;  that  all  con- 
clusions are  provisional,  all  ends  moment- 
ary; that  the  best  may  be  succeeded  by 
a  better."     (Cabot.) 

The  ethical  import  of  belief  in  intu- 
ition is  Tery  great,  and  appe&rs  in  the 
rank  given  by  Emerson  to  individuality 
of  character.  "Other  creatures  are  ge- 
neric and  have  no  individuals.  One  is 
just  like  another,  and  each  acts  after 
his  kind.  But  ev«y  man  is  a  new  and 
incalculable  power,  of  whom  it  can  only 
be  predicted  with  certainty  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  faculty  never  yet  unfolded. 
He  stands  in  a  unique  rel&tion  to  the 
Divine  Spirit;  hence  no  rule  of  conduct 
for  another  can  perfectly  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  nature.  Each  is  a  king- 
dom unto  himself;  if  he  rule  it  well, 
then  shall  the  whole  world  be  well 
ruled  Character  is  the  basis  of  all 
improvement  and  progress.  Would  you 
reforin  men,  you  must  reform  the  man. 
It  is  of  little  moment  that  one  or  two 
or  twenty  errors  of  our  social  system  be 
corrected,  but  of  much  that  the  man  be 
in  his  senses.  Society  gains  nothing 
whilst  a  man,  not  himself  renovated, 
attempts  to  renovate  things  around 
him." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  such  broad 
conceptions  of  God,  Nature  and  Man, 
no  half- statement  of  religious  truth 
would  be  accepted  by  Emerson  as  final. 
Yet  he  had  no  burning  intolerance  of 
falsehood,  superstition  and  form,  pro- 
vided they  were  accompanied  by  a  deep 
piety.  He  was  convinced  in  such  a  case 
that  they  must  conceal  a  living  truth- 
By  those  who  did  not  understand  him, 
he  was  considered  hostile  to  Christianity. 
Cabot  thus  describes  his  position  with 
reference  to  it:  "He  was  very  far  from 
regarding  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
delusion.  He  could  not  share  the  belief 
in  the  particular  redemption  of  a  chosen 
portion  of  mankind,  but  he  rejected  it, 
not  as  a  delusion,  but  as  a  narrowing  of 
truth."  Emerson  himself  says:  "I  be- 
lieve the  Christian  religion  to  be  pro- 
foundly true — ^true  to   an  extent  that 
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they  who  are  styled  its  most  orthodox 
defenders  have  never,  or  but  in  rarest 
glimpses  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime, 
reached.  I  am  for  the  principles;  they 
are  for  the  men.  They  reckon  me  un- 
believing; I  with  better  reason,  them. 
They  magnify  inspiration,  miracles, 
mediatorship,  the  Trinity,  baptism,  the 
eucharist.  I  let  them  all  drop  in  sight 
of  the  glorious  beauty  of  those  inward 
laws  or  harmonies  which  ravished  the 
eye  of  Jesus,  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  of  George  Fox,  of 
Swedenborg.  They  think  that  God 
causes  a  miracle  to  make  men  stare,  and 
then  says.  Here  is  truth.  They  do  not 
and  wiU  not  perceive  that  it  is  to  dis- 
trust the  deity  of  truth,  its  invincible 
beauty,  to  do  God  a  high  dishonor,  so 
to  depict  him.  They  represent  the  old 
trumpery  of  God  sending  a  messenger 
to  raise  man  from  his  low  estate.  Well, 
then,  he  must  have  credentials,  and  the 
miracle  is  the  credentials.  I  answer, 
God  sends  us  messengers  always.  I  am 
surrounded  by  messengers  of  God,  who 
send  me  credentials  day  by  day.  Jesus 
is  not  a  solitary,  but  still  a  lovely  her- 
ald." 

With  regard  to  the  founder  of  Christ- 
ianity, Cabot  says:  "To  Emerson  the 
fact  that  was  imaged  in  the  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity  is  the  infinitude  of 
man's  nature;  the  boundless  inspira- 
tion that  opens  to  him  as  he  opens  him- 
self to  receive  it.  The  Liberal  preach- 
ers, he  thought,  in  place  of  occupying 
themselves  with  the  speculative  errors 
of  Calvinism,  or  with  any  questions  of 
ontology,  ought  to  take  their  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  universal  human  expe- 
rience, and  call  upon  men  to  behold  the 
presence  of  God  in  every  gleam  of  human 
virtue,  however  dim  and  distorted,  and 
not  merely  in  the  eminent  example  of 
Jesus.  They  ought  to  present  the  idea 
of  salvation,  not  as  a  mystic  formula, 
but  as  a  universal  truth,  realized  wher- 
ever a  man,  through  death  to  selfish- 
ness, rises  to  the  life  of  humanity, — a 
life  governed  by  the  perception  that  all 
private  and  separate  good  is  a  delusion." 

As  is  well  known,  Emerson  began  his 
public  life  in  the  acknowledged  province 
of  religious  teaching,  the  pulpit;  but 
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even  the  Unitarian  church  of  which  he 
was  pastor  was  not  yet  quite  ready  for 
a  frank  individual  inquiry  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  a  conscientious  abiding  by 
the  results  of  such  inquiry;  and  Emer- 
son and  his  church  parted  company,  be- 
cause of  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  He  then  turned  to 
the  lecture  field,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  lay  sermons  tor  the  remainder 
of  his  working  life.  He  was  a  popular 
speaker,  but  from  a  different  cause  than 
that  which  usually  lies  behind  populari- 
ty. He  was  not  brilliant  or  fervid.  His 
eloquence  compared  with  that  of  others, 
as  the  broad  sweep  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rush  of  the  torrent.  But  by  its  very 
breadth  and  depth  it  was  not  suited  to 
immediate  effect.  He  felt  this  charac- 
teristic a  drawback  on  his  power  as  a 
preacher.  He  knew  that  he  never  spoke 
with  the  convicting  energy  of  one  com- 
mitted to  his  views,  because  he  ^was 
never  committed  to  them,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  change  them  for  better, 
if  better  there  were.  His  hearers  rightly 
attributed  his  power  to  the  man,  not  to 
what  he  said, — ^the  latter  gained  present 
meaning  from  the  countenance  and  bear- 
ing of  one  who  was  unequivocally  a 
lover  of  truth  and  of  men;  and  with 
time  and  reflection  it  gained  acceptance 
also  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Ida  a.  Morrish. 
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and  a  list  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
Great  Britain.  We  suppose  most  of 
our  ministers  buy  it  each  year;  more  of 
our  lay  people  might  well  do  the  same. 
It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  every  intel- 
ligent Unitarian  homa  And  its  ^  price 
(25  cents)  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


'    EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  new  ^Tear  Book"  of  our  churches 
(for  1888)  published  by  the  American 
IJnitarian  Association,  came  to  hand  too 
late  for  notice  in  our  January  issue. 
Besides  the  usual  features  of  an  almanac 
or  calendar,  it  contains,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  most  concise,  practicable  form,  nearly 
everything  one  would  be  likely  to  want 
to  know,  about  the  denomination — a  list 
of  all  our  churches  in  this  country  with 
their  ministers,  a  separate  list  of  our 
ministers  including  those  not  settled 
with  churches,  descriptions  of  our  mis- 
sionary associations,  conferences,  Sun- 
day-sdiool  societies,  ministerial  associa- 
tions, theological  schools,  various  other 
organizations,  periodicals,  the  books 
and  tracts  published  by  the  A.  U.  A., 


The  editor  of  the  new  Year  Book 
speaks  of  the  past  year  and  its  achieve- 
ments, denominationally,  in  a  very  en- 
couraging strain.     He  says: 

"The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
our  cause.  More  vigorous  new  societies  have 
been  formed  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
twelve  months  of  our  history  as  a  distinct 
religious  body.  The  collections,  though 
still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  have 
been  larger  than  for  many  years.  The 
Church  Building  Loan  Fund — now,  unhap- 
pily, all  for  the  present  expended— has  en- 
abled many  societies  to  build  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  mission  to  Japan  has  been  com- 
menced with  happy,  omens.  .  .  .  All  these 
things  should  cheer  us,  and  remind  us  how 
much  more  liberal,  active  and  earnest  we 
need  to  be,  in  order  to  do  our  whole  duty." 


Of  the  laborers  among  us  who  have 
been  called  to  their  rest  during  the 
year,  the  editor  of  the  Year  Book  espe- 
cially mentions  the  names  of  William' 
G.  Eliot,  Charles  A.  Farley,  Henry  F. 
Harrington,  Amos  Smith,  David  A. 
Wasson,  and  George  W.  Woodward, — 
"men  who  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  sound  culture 
have  given  noble  service." 

A  correspondent  from  one  of  our 
eastern  educational  towns  writes:  "Forty 
or  more  of  the  students  here  attend  the 
Unitarian  Church.  We  should  have 
more  if  the  parents  of  the  students  did 
their  duty  in  requiring,  or  at  least  urg- 
ing, their  sons  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  church  in  which  they  have  been 
reared.  Is  not  this  a  matter  worthy  of 
an  article  in  the  Unitarian?" 

We  certainly  think  it  worthy  of  an 
earnest  word.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers connected  with  the  going  of  boys 
and  young  men  away  from  home  is  the 
danger  that  in  their  change  of  surround- 
ings they  may  drop  their  religious  asso- 
ciations and  habits,  and  either  altogether 
give  up  church  attendance,  or  fall  into 
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the  practice  of  attending  only  irregu- 
larly, and  wherever  curiosity  or  popu- 
larity or  the  wish  of  companions  may 
dictate.  This  is  particularly  a  danger 
that  besets  students  in  all  our  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning.  They 
should  guard  against  it.  Their  parents 
and  friends  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  them  guard  against  it.  It  lyill 
be  a  poor  return  for  their  college  years 
if  they  shall  have  gained  a  scientific  or 
literary  education,  ever  so  good,  a^d  at 
the  same  time  shall  have  lost  their  inter- 
est in  the  moral  and  religious  side  of 
life.  There  should  be,  need  be,  no  such 
loss.  We  must  teach  the  young  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  we  are 
capable,  that  culture  is  one-sided,  poor, 
and  on  a  low  plane,  if  it  be  of  the  intel- 
lect only;  that  not  until  it  includes  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  does  it  be- 
come complete,  worthy,  adequate  for 
life  purposes. 

The  Field-Ingersoll  correspondence 
in  the  North  American  Review  seems 
not  to  be  at  an  end  yet;  at  least  the 
January  number  of  tiie  Review  con- 
tains another  long  letter  from  Mr.  In- 
gersoU,  besides  two  brief  communica- 
tions bearing  upon  the  same,  from  other 
persons.  The  correspondence  has  of 
course  been  able — ^upon  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
side  brilliant.  The  most  gratifying  fea- 
ture about  it,  however,  has  been  its 
courtesy  and  fairness.  That  a  Leading 
orthodox  clergyman  should  carry  on  a 
discussion,  on  the  grounds  of  simple' 
reason,  with  the  "arch-infidel"  of  our 
time,  and  treat  him  all  through  with 
perfect  respect,  without  once  presum- 
ing to  dogmatize,  or  crack  the  whip  of 
authority  over  him,  or  assume  the  "I- 
am-more-holy-than-thou"  tone,  is  a 
cause  for  congratulation.  We  can  but 
think  it  a  sign  that  we  are  entering 
upon  an  era  of  distinctly  broader  and 
more  candid  religious  thinking,  an  era 
in  which  discussion  can  at  last  become 
realy  valuable  for  the  elucidation  of 
religious  truth. 


We  think  it  must  have  been  the  ver- 
dict of  nearly  every  unbiassed  reader 
of  the  correspondence  mentioned,  that 
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for  the  most  part  Mr.  IngersoU  has 
had  the  better  of  the  argument.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  blows  that  the  re- 
doubtable Colonel  has  struck  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  have  been  simply  terrific.  Mr.  Field 
has  been  able  to  shield  himself  from 
them  at  all  only  by  dexterously  dodging 
oiit  from  behind  the  Confession  whenever 
a  particularly  hard  blow  came  uix>n  it, 
leaving  it  to  suffer  while  he  escaped. 
Indeed,  nothing  about  the  debate  has 
been  more  surprising  than  the  degree 
to  which  the  champion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  has  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  his  creed  and  betake  himself 
to  the  principles  of  rational  religion  in 
order  to  stand  any  chance  with  his  an- 
tagonist. When  he  did  that,  and  in  so 
far  as  he  did  that,  he  was  strong. 


Only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  debate 
has  Mx.  IngersoU  made  any  opposition 
to  those  religious  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  Liberal  Christianity  is 
built.  Indeed,  the  discussion  .  makes 
clearer  than  ever  at  least  three  things: 

1.  The  only  line  of  successful  defense 
that  Christianity  can  take  up  in  our 
scientific  and  inquiring  age,  is  that  oc- 
cupied by  Liberal  Chrisfcianity. 

2.  While  orthodoxy  has  everything 
to  fear  from  Mr.  IngersoU  and  his 
school.  Liberal  Christianity  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  them  as  antagonists. 

3.  The  only  man  that  can  success- 
fuUy  "answer"  Mr.  IngersoU  is  he  who 
occupies  the  ground  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity. He  can  do  it  with  ease.  How  P 
First,  of  course,  he  frankly  confesses 
that  three-quarters  of  what  Mr.  Inger- 
soU says  is  true.  Then,  as  for  the  other 
one-quarter,  he  meets  the  great  icono- 
clast's appeal  to  man's  reason,  by  pro- 
founder  appeals  to  man's  reason,  con- 
science and  religious  nature;  in  other 
words,  he  meets  Mr.  Ingersoll's  appeal 
to  one  side  of  man's  nature,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  whole. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
quotes  the  following  from  an  English 
Unitarian  writer.  It  is  very  fuU  of  sug- 
gestions for  us  in  this  coimtry: 

"  Our  free  Unitarian  churches  [in  England] 
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are  founded  to  promote  truth,  righteousness 
and  love,  through  the  institution  of  worship; 
and  secularists  (g?id-secularists)  cannot  help 
us  to  carry  on  worship.  In  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  German  Freiegemeinden  we 
have  an  example  on  a  large  scale  of  the  re- 
sult of  allowing  the  question  of  worship  to 
be  an  open  question,  and  we  have  several 
puny  congregations  to  illustrate  the  lesson 
in  England.  So,  while  we  ask  no  man  his 
creed  before  admitting  him  as  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  we  do  well  to  draw  a  clear 
line  in  our  trust  deeds  devoting  our  churches 
and  chapels  to  *  the  public  worship  of  God.' 
We  may  show  our  true  liberality  by  being 
glad  when  secularists  come  to  us,  but  we 
shall  do  them  no  good,  while  we  shall  lose 
many  a  genuine  adherent  of  our  own  faith, 
unless  we  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
cannot  go  to  them.'' 
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The  publicity  and  expensive  display 
of  OTir  funerals  too  often  given  them  the 
air  of  a  spectacular  performance,  with 
little  in  it  of  the  simplicity  and  quiet 
befitting  the  expression  of  -irue  grief. 
It  is  forgotten  that  our  feelings  may  not 
thus  be  materialized,  that  true  grief  is 
unostentatious  and  retiring,  and  best 
shows  its  respect  to  the  dead  by  living 
worthily  and  enshrining  the  one  who  is 
mourned  in  the  heart  and  soul.  Per- 
haps the  pomp  of  a  nineteenth  century 
funeral  might  be  passed  by  as  a  com- 
paratively harmless  relic  of  a  barbarous 
love  of  pageantry,  did  it  go  no  further. 
But  unfortunately  it  does  not  stop  here; 
it  leads  in  numberless  cases  to  a  crim- 
inal waste  of  money  by  those  who  can 
not  spare  it,  but  who  must,  or  be  out- 
done in  the  externals  of  grief  which 
they  have  not  yet  the  knowledge  or  the 
courage  to  treat  as  unessential.  This  is 
a  matter  upon  which  we  have  felt 
strongly,  and  which  we  are  more  than 
glad  to  see  is  being  taken  up  by  both 
Christians^  and  Jews.  Their  interest 
has  culminated  in  New  York  City  in 
the  organization,  with  Bishop  Potter  at 
its  liead,  of  a  society  for  the  reform  of 
funeral  abuses.     Its  objects  are: 

First,  To  encourage  burial  in  perish- 
able coffins  in  simple  earth; 

Second,  To  simplify  and  cheapen 
funeral  and  mourning  ceremonials; 

Tbird,  To  secure  large  and  ample 
tracts  of  suitable  ground  for  burial  pur- 
poses. 

Along  the  line  of  its  second  object,  the 


society  proposes  to  institute  the  follow- 
ing reforms: 

First,  The  exercise  of  economy  and 
simplicity  in  everything  appertaining  to 
the  funeral; 

Second,  The  use  of  plain  hearses; 

Third,  The  disuse  of  crape,  scarfe, 
feathers,  velvet  trappings  and  the  like; 

Fo.urth,  The  avoiding  of  all  un- 
christian and  heathen  emblems  and  the 
use  of  any  floral  decorations  beyond  a 
few  flowers. 

As  to  burial  in  the  earth  there  may  be 
allowable  differences  of  opinion,  but  as 
to  the  avoidance  of  funeral  display  all 
right  thinking  people  must  agree.  This 
society  has  begun  a  worthy  work,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  the  success  it  deserves. 
A  similar  work  has  been  commenced  in 
certain  quarters  before,  though  without 
making  the  headway  that  was  desirable.' 
With  the  present  influential  beginning, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement 
may  be  taken  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  become  generid. 


Is  the  human  mind  an  entity  ?  or  is 
it  only  a  function  ?  This,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  is  to-day  the  crucial 
question  in  the  world  of  philosophical 
and  religious  thought.  If  mind  is  only 
a  function,  then  what  we  know  as  the* 
spiritual  world  is  only  a  dream :  philos- 
ophy cannot  be  anything  more  than 
scientific  generalization;  religion  sinks 
into  some  such  hollow  echo  of  it» 
former  self  as  "the  worship  of  human- 
ity"; soul,  God,  immortality  disappear. 
The  importance  of  this  question  has 
given  rise  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  to  what  may  be  called  a  new 
science,  viz.:  Physiological  Psychology. 
On  its  problems  scholars  are  working  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  perhaps  the  most  complete, 
scholarly,  and  able  book  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  this  subject,  certainly  the 
most  complete,  scholarly  and  able  in  the- 
English  language,  has  recently  been  pro- 
duced by  an  American  scholar.  Professor 
George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  College.  We 
mention  this  fact  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  ("Elements  of  Physiological 
Psychology,"  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. ),  and 
to  quote,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  con- 
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elusion  which  Professor  Ladd  reaches 
aa  the  result  of  his  long,  patient  and 
profound  study  of  essenti^y  all  that 
has  befsn  writteu  or  is  known  on  this 
subject.  It  is  this:  "The  assumption 
that  the  inind  is  a  real  being,  which  can 
bo  acted  upon  by  the  brain,  and  which 
csan  act  on  the  body  through  the  brain, 
is  the  only  one  compatible  with  all  the 
facts  of  eiperience." 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Infnrmattmi  ron^emino  the  relioUyus^  phUaji- 
fJiroptt  fxnrl  Htrraru  ir*irk  of  women,  is  aolicUed  for 
tliiif  {Irpartjiient.  Address  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunder- 
land, Atin  Arltfir,  JUirli. 

THB  women's  auxiliary  CONFEEENCE 

held  itH  monthly  directors'  meeting  in 
Boston  on  January  0,  and  the  secre- 
tary *k  report  of  the  session  shows  a 
good  deal  of  business  transacted. 

The  primary  ol>ject  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  is  to  awaken,  if 
posaiblf*,  a  sense  of  corporate  unity 
among  Uie  women  of  all  our  churches  by 
encouraging  al!  to  work  on  some  common 
plan,  with  common  aims,  and  to  report 
all  such  work  to  a  common  centre  for 
the  encouragement  of  all.  The  com- 
mon plan  iK  that  of  branch  organiza- 
tions of  the  Conference,  which  it  is 
hoped  ultimately  to  establish  in  all  the 
churches.  The  common  aims  are:  1st, 
spiritual  aiid  iutellectual  good  to  be  ob- 
tained by  i^tJ  members,  through  relig- 
ious or  other  study  classes;  2d,  financial 
aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  branches,  to 
other  churchesi,  and  to  good  works  of  a 
general  denominational  character,  each 
branch  undertaking  in  its  own  way  to 
raise  some  money  for  these  purposes; 
8d,  the  dissemination  of  our  religious 
thought  through  post-office  missions. 
All  thit;  brajj(ih  work,  financial  or  other, 
Ls  to  be  reported  to  the  central  organi- 
cat ion,  whose  headquarters  is  25  Beacon 
Street,  Bostou,  each  branch  being  en- 
tirely free  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  its  money  shall  be  appropriated 
At  the  January  meeting,  the  directors 
reported  ¥552.30  on  hand,  of  which 
$338.00  were  appropriated  according  to 
the  special  requests  of  the  branches 
oontributirig  it 


THE   JANUAKY    MEETING    OF   THE    NEW   YORK 
LEAGUE  OF  UNITARIAN  WOMEN. 

The  New  York  League  seems  to  have 
been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  spontane- 
ous growth,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  women's  organ- 
izations in  the  denomination. ,  Our  cor- 
respondent writes: 

"A  desire  expressed  by  a  New  York 
lady,  that  the  ladies  of  the  seven 
churches,  in  and  around  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  might  have  some  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  brought  out  a  response 
from  a  Brooklyn  lady.  Consultations 
followed,  and  a  meeting  was  called, — in 
fear  and  trembling, — fear  lest  few  would 
care  to  attend  or  contribute  papers,  and 
lest  discussion  should  prove  a  failure 
through  timidity.  But  all  oiu"  fears 
have  proved  groundless.  We  had  250 
at  our  first  meeting  in  November,  and 
have  had  quite  450  at  each  meeting 
since;  writers  and  speakers  have  re- 
sponded promptly  and  admirably,  and 
the  discussions  have  been  carried  on 
strongly,  and  without  any  awkward 
pauses. 

"The  third  meeting  of  the  League 
was  held  in  AH-  Souls'  Church,  New 
York,  January  6th,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams  presiding.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  women  were  present.  The  relig- 
ious news  committee  gave  an  encourag- 
ing report  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Newburg,  of  an  awakening  interest  in 
Unitarianism  in  Oswego,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  prosperous  future  to  the  Har- 
lem Church,  with  Rev.  Merl  St.  Croix 
Wright  as  pastor. 

"The  philanthropic  news  committee 
considered  the  Lidian  question. 

"The  paper  of  the  day  was  prepared 
and  read  by  Miss  Nathalie  L.  Vidand, 
upou'  'So-called  Social  Duties,'  and 
touched  upon  the  following  points: 
enslaving  conventionalities,  house-keep- 
ing vs.  home-keeping,  busy  idleness, 
the  moral  principle  in  dress  and  house 
decoration,  are  the  aesthetic  refinements 
of  to-day  a  spiritual  gain  ?  The  speaker 
urged  every  woman  to  pause  and  con- 
sider before  entering  into  the  slavery  of 
conventionalities:  to  be,  besides  the  or- 
der-producing   housekeeper,    the    pro- 
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moter  of  a  happy  fiome  life,  encourag- 
ing healthy  living  and  dressing,  indus- 
trious habits,  and  love  of  beauty,  and 
through  these  promoting  spiritual 
growth.  The  paper  was  an  admirable 
starting  point  for  the  discussion  upon 
how  these  should  be  accomplished,  and 
their  relation  to   human  life  and  pro- 
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"Mrs.  J.  H.  Morse  emphasized  the 
truth  that  a  sincere  purpose  and  gen- 
nine  action  had  a  power  before  which 
*  conventional  propriety'  became  insig- 
nificant 

"Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  argued  that 
we  should  not  permit  about  us  anything 
not  real.  She  thought  our  house  orna- 
ments had  better  be  plaster  casts  of  good 
statues,  than  the  expensive  creations 
now  called  bric-a-brac.  She  pleaded 
for  more  sunshine  in  the  house,  as  it 
was  better  to  have  faded  carpets,  than 
for  the  children's  cheeks  to  lack  color. 

"]\frs.  J.  Warren  Goddard  spoke 
earnestly  upon  the  duty  of  all  women 
to  express  in  their  own  persons  and 
lives  all  the  outward  beauty  possible  to 
them  in  dress,  ornaments,  and  lovely 
home  surroundings,  that  they  might 
through  them  bless  others.  To  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  outward  beauty, 
she  spoke  of  her  experience  at  her  Five 
Points  Mission  class. 

"Mrs.  Sophia  Mapas  Tolles  spoke 
from  the  artist's  standpoint,  and  urged 
that  we  must  deepen  our  lives  and  rise, 
by  visions  or  prophecies,  and  unless  we 
have  these  witJiin  ourselves,  should  draw 
about  us  the  works  of  prophetic  souls 
^artists)  that  they  may  help  us  to  the 
vision,  and  uplift  us  into  a  higher  life. 

"Many  other  earnest,  bright  women 
took  up  the  discussion  and  held  the  in- 
terest of  the  audience  till  lunch  time. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Unity 
Church,  Brooklyn,  February  8d,  at  11 
o'clock  a,  m."  h.  e.  d. 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  A  NOBLE  WOMAN. 

A  beautiful  memorial  to  Helen  Himt 
Jackson  and  her  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians  will  be  the  Kamona  Indian 
Girls'  School,  which  is  building  at  Santa 
F6,  N.  M.  The  building  will  cost  180,- 
000  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred 


and  fifty  pupils.  Students  will  be  re- 
tained from  two  to  five  years.  A  New 
York  architect  contributed  the  design, 
which  is  patterned  to  some  extent  on 
the  old  cliff  dwellings  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona.  Government  aid  will 
largely  pay  for  building  the  school,  but 
the  cost  of  furnishing  must  be  defrayed 
by  private  subscriptions.  A  fiine  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  given, 
and  one  rich  woman  devoted  her  jewels 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  memorial  room. 

TEMPERANCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  petition  signed  by  many  prominent 
persons  has  been  addressed  to  publishers 
of  text-books  on  "Scientific  Temper- 
ance," (designed  for  use  in  the  public 
schools),  asking  them  "to  revise  their 
publications  to  conform  to  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  meet 
the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  recent  State 
laws  on  the  subject"  A  small  circular 
says: 

"During  the  last  five  years,  the  Leg- 
islatures of  twenty-three  out  of  our 
thirty-eight  States,  and  the  National 
Congress  for  all  the  ten  Territories, 
have  made  the  study  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance compulsory  'for  all  pupils  in 
all  their  public  school'  It  wa&  the 
intention  of  those  who  secured  these 
laws  that  the  children  should  have  the 
latest  science  concerning  the  dangers 
and  hurtful  qualifies  of  alcohol^  used 
in  any  degree^  and  the  peril  of  forming 
the  habit  of  its  use.  The  law  requires 
this;  nothing  less  than  this  will  ever 
satisfy  its  friends.  Those  text-books 
that  only  ix)int  out  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  danger  of  exee^ve  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
do  not  satisfy  those  who  secured  its 
enactment,  and  who  are  determined  to 
secure  its  enforcement." 

We  presume  the  petition  will  in  time 
bring  about  the  desired  revision;  but 
this  will  not  help  the  classes  now  using 
the  objectionable  text-books.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  another  petition  should  be 
sent  through  educational  journals  to  all 
teachers,  most  of  whom  are  earnest 
temperance  advocates,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  sjyirit  of  the  law  is  carried  out  in 
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their  teaching  of  the  subject,  from  what- 
ever books,  and  to  use  their  influence  to 
replace  poor  text-books  by  others  which 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Since 
nine -tenths,  probably,  of  our  teachers 
are  women,  tiiis  will  be  woman's  work 
for  temperance  in  the  schools. 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

Other  educational  work,  too,  besides 
that  connected  with  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, is  calling  for  woman's  aid, — 
notably  in  the  direction  of  household 
economy.  A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  proposes  that  housekeeping 
schools  shall  be  established  in  England 
similar  to  those  in  Germany.  "Every 
girl  in  Germany,  be  she  daughter  of 
nobleman,  oflicer,  or  small  official,  goes 
as  soon  as  she  has  finished  her  school 
education  into  one  of  those  training 
establishments."  The  rich  go  where 
they  pay  high^ly.  They  are  never  taken 
for  less  than  a  year,  and  every  month 
has  its  appropriate  work:  preserving  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  laying  down  meats, 
the  care  of  eggs  and  butter,  preservation 
of  woolen  clothes,  repairing  of  house- 
hold linen,  etc.  Besides  these  general 
branches  of  housewifery,  they  are 
taught  cooking,  clear  starching,  the 
washing  of  dishes,  the  care  of  silver 
and  glass,  dusting  and  sweeping,  laying 
of  a  table  and  serving — in  brief,  all  the 
duties  which  will  fall  to  their  own  lot  or 
to  servants  whom  they  employ.  As  a 
result  the  menage  of  a  German  matron 
is  perfection,  according  to  German  ideas. 

America,  too,  needs  just  such  house- 
keeping schools,  not  simply  as  training 
schools  for  servants,  but  for  our  own 
daughters  as  well,  in  all  departments  of 
household  economy.  A  beginning  has 
already  appeared  among  us  in  the  jKJjm- 
lar  cooking  school,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific domestic  department  introduced  into 
some  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  as  in 
that  of  Iowa,  and  into  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Indiana.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  professor  of 
domestic  economy  in  Purdue  University, 
Indiana,  has  been  engaged  by  the  re- 
gents of  Konyon  College,  O.,  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  household  science, 
during  February,  to  the  young  ladies 
attending  that  institution. 
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In  the  same  line  is  the  call  extended 
to  Miss  Isabella  Prince,  of  California,  by 
the  'imperial  government,  to  go  to  Japan, 
to  organize  a  n&tional  school  of  domestic 
service  for  the  special  ptirpose  of  intro- 
ducing American  custonis  into  that 
empire. 

A  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 

has  been  opened  in  Chicago  by  two  lady 
physicians.  Dr.  Lucy  Waite  and  Dr. 
Clara  W.  Peaslee.  Dr.  Waite  is  a 
graduate  of  a  Chicago  medical  college, 
who  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  a 
medical  college  in  Vienna,  and  a  term  in 
Paris,  studying  especially  the  surgery 
applicable  to  diseases  of  women.  The 
object  of  the  hospital  is  to  furnish  to 
women,  board,  treatment,  and  competent 
surgical  aid  by  women,  all  under  the 
same  roof. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 

THE  HONORED  DEAD  OP  THE  YEAR. 

Within  a  very  few  weejcs  the  Universalist 
Church  has  lost  by  death  some  of  its  most 
loved  and  trusted  meml>ers.  Dr.  Balch,  and 
Father  Bunn,  in  the  west,  and  Rev.  Henry 
Vose  in  the  east,  have  been  among  the  most 
honored  of  our  older  ministers;  while  Rounds 
and  Lyon  from  the  younger  men  can  ill  be 
spared  from  their  posts.  The  ranks  of  the 
laity,  too,  have  suffered.  The  venerable 
Ensign  Chandler  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  First  Church  in  Lynn, 
Mass. ;  Deacon  Perry  was  one  of  the  truest 
souls  in  Shawmut  Avenue  Church  in  Bos- 
ton. No  more  earnest  and  devoted  Uni- 
versalists  ever  lived  than  Wm.  S.  Johnson, 
of  Providence,  Henry  T.  Spear,  of  Boston, 
and  A.  E.  Edwards,  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  a 
serious  loss  to  any  Christian  body  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  services  and  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  such  men  as  these.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  consolatory  thought  in  the  reflection  that 
they  were  all  men  who  will  be  as  great  a  loss 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  as 
they  are  to  the  church.  They  were  typical 
examples  of  that  upright,  God-fearing,  man- 
loving  character,  which  is  the  pride  of  our 
liberal  Christianity.  It  will  be  a  good  while 
before  ''ethical  culture"  produces  anything 
better.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  these 
good  men.  "The  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance." 

It  may  be  permitted  to  the  writer  of  these 
notes  to  pay  his  tribute  of  love  and  honor 
to  the  memory  of  another  of  those  who  have 
so  recently  gone  away  into  heaven.  In  the 
death  of  Wilmot  L.  Warren,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  not  only  does  the  Universalist  Church 
suffer,  but  the  higher  life  of  the  whole  na- 
tion is  made  poorer.    Mr.  Warren  had  been 
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for  twenty  years  upon  the  staff  of  the 
Sprinafield  Republican.  For  the  last  ten 
years  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  on  the  staff, 
and  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
the  paper,  which  grew  out  of  his  devoted 
discipleship  to  the  elder  Bowles,  he  had 
been  one  of  its  most  influential  editors. 
His  life  stood  for  all  that  is  highest  in 
American  character.  He  loved  the  truth, 
the  right,  the  ideal,  and  lived  for  them  with 
a  courage  which  never  flinched,  a  tenacity 
which  never  wavered.  No  man  could  have 
been  purer  or  more  sincere,  none  more  in- 
dustrious and  earnest.  He  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  true  Lndepondent  in  thought, 
the  true  radical  in  religion.  His  concep- 
tions of  the  duties  of  educated  men  were 
not  more  inspiring  than  the  way  in  which 
he  illustrated  them  in  himself.  To  those 
who  knew  him  personally,  it  seems  as  if  an 
irreparable  loss  had  come  to  their  lives,  and 
as  if  a  friend  and  adviser  had  gone,  without 
whom  life  could  hardly  go  on.  He  was  one 
•of  those  of  whom  the  lines  are  so  true, 
'*8oinething  Is  gone  from  nature  since  they  died. 
And  summer  is  not  summer,  nor  csin  be/' 

CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

A  paragraph  in  a  local  paper  describing 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  Mil- 
ford,  Mciss.,  says:  "  There  has  never  been  a 
more  friendly  feeling  existing  between  his 
and  other  societies  than  now."  There  is 
^reat  signiiicance  in  that  comment.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  a  Universalist  or  Unitarian 
minister  when  such  a  statement  applies  to 
him.  Something  has  to  be  done  from  our 
side  in  the  process  of  Christian  union  for 
which  we  all  protest  that  we  are  praying. 
All  the  work  of  tearing  down  the  fences 
cannot  be  done  from  the  orthodox  side. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  wall;  and  one 
of  them  is  about  as  high  as  the  other.  It 
has  often  seemed  as  if  our  own  brethren 
were  as  reluctant  to  make  those  necessary 
concessions  which  pave  the  way  Uy  fellow- 
ship as  the  fellows  of  the  other  part.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  the  evident  attitude  of  Bro. 
Gardiner  and  the  success  it  has  brought. 
He  who  can  make  the  older  churches  feel 
and  believe  that  we  of  the  younger  branches 
are  as  sincere  in  our  Christianity,  and  as 
loyal  to  the  faith,  as  any  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ,  is  doing  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  Unity. 

REVIVALS. 

The  current  year  seems  to  be  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  revival  services  in 
our  churches.  We  note  them  in  many  of 
our  most  influential  parishes.  A  week  of 
meetings  was  held  in  December  at  Joliet, 
with  the  best  results.  There  was  another 
series  at  Oak  Park,  beginning  the  new  year. 
The  church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Chicago, 
has  entered  upon  a  revival  season  which  is 
to  cover  four  weeks,  and  which  has  been 
carefully  planned  and  provided  for  during 
as  many  months  in  advance.  At  Akron,  at 
Dubuque,  at  Englewood,  similar  services  are 


soon  to  occur.  These  meetings  are  a  sign 
of  the  growing  religious  vitality  of  our 
churches.  We  have  passed  the  day  of  carp- 
ing at  methods  whose  excellence  is  proved 
and  tested  by  years  of  use,  and  no  Ipnger 
feel  obliged  to  reject  them  because  they  ^e 
*'  orthodox."  At  the  same  time  the  convic- 
tion is  deepening  among  Universalists  that 
the  age  has  no  particular  use  for  any  form 
of  religious  activitv  which  does  not  aim  at 
the  religious  quickening  of  men,  and  at-  ' 
tempt  to  reach  and  move  the  consciences  of 
the  mdifferent  and  the  sinful.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  our  falling 
into  the  excesses  and  the  sensationalism  of 
a  bygone  era.  But  much  may  be  hoped  for 
in  a  general  movement  through  our  church 
which  shall  put  us  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
aggressive  and  missionary  effort  which  is 
pervading  the  whole  church  in  America  to- 
day. This  seems  to  be  the  purport  of  these 
special  efforts,  which  multiply  as  the  winter 
advances.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of 
them  hereafter. 

CHURCHES  OPEN  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

One  of  the  commonest  charges  made 
against  our  churches  to-day,  is  that  we 
build  beautiful  houses  of  worship,  costly, 
elegant,  convenient,  and  then  keep  them 
closed  six  days  out  of  seven,  so  that  nobody 
gets  any  use  or  benefit  out  of  them.  We 
are  happy  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  Chicago,  has  signalized 
its  occupancy  of  its  new  chapel,  by  a  new 
departure,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  free  Kindergarten  which  the  church 
sustains,  holds  its  sessions  in  the  chapel. 
Every  day  the  chapel  doors  are  open,  and 
there  is  work  going  on  within.  Why  may 
not  more  churches  do  as  much?  There  are 
so  many  uses  to  which  our  fine  church 
buildings  could  be  put,  which  would  make 
them  serviceable  to  the  people,  that  it  seems 
quite  time  that  they  were  devoted  to  some- 
thing more  than  silence,  emptiness,  and 
dust,  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  time. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  any 
church,  "its  doord  arv>  open  for  work  and 
for  helpful  enterprises  every  day  in  the 
year."  ^ j.  c.  a. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Upper  Chapel,  Sheffield  has  lost  by  death 
one  of  it«  oldest  and  staunchest  worthies — 
Mr.  Thomas  Jessop.  He  w^as  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  fellow  citizens,  who  conferred 
upon  him  during  his  life-time,  nearly  every 
honor  thoy  had  to  bestow.  He  was  invited 
to  stand  for  Parliament.  He  held  the  offices 
of  Alderman,  Mayor,  Town  Trustee,  Master 
Cutler,  and  Borough  Magistrate.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  great  benevolence. 
H!s  purse  was  always  open  to  the  claims  of 
Unitarian  Christianity.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  he  built  a  splendid  hospital  for  women, 
which  c<jst  him  ^200,000,  and  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  town  of  Sheffield.   He  was  one 
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of  the  Viee-Preflitlenta  of  the  British  and 
Foroign  Unitariaa  ABaocintion. 

Mr,  outl  MfB.  LHwrenoe,  the  two  Misses 
Lawrence  (daughters  of  Mra.  Alf rtid  Law- 
renc<')j  Rev.  Robert  Spears,  and  Mr.  Court- 
nej^  Kenny,  M.  P,,  who  ref^ently  paid  a  flying 
viiiit  to  Canada  and  the  Unit-ed  States,  re- 
turned t<>  tell  their  story  of  our  churches  to 
the  London  District  UnitaTian  Society.  A 
public  service  and  conference  waa  held  in 
Essex  Hall,  at  >vhieh  ad<lre4*eei)  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence  and  the 
Rev.  Rt>bort  Spears.  The  English  visitors 
appear  to  have  been  very  keen  observers  of 
our  denominational  life  in  America.  They 
presented  reports  replc^te  with  facts,  as  to 
reli/jjioUfj  statistics,  church  buildings,  and 
the  institutiotiH  of  which  the  church  is  the 
centre.  The  remarks  throu^jhout  wt*re  kind- 
ly and  appreciative.  Mn  Lawrence's  pet 
aversion  is  "the  quartette  choir,"  which  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  churchcH  of  all  de- 
nominations in  America,  usurps  the  place  of 
oongrefjational  singing.  Ho  says,  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tind  suitaijle  words  in  which  to  char- 
acterize this  al;xjminable  trav^esty  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  Vour  religion  is  performed 
for  you  with  an  inferior  imitation  of  fourth- 
rate  opera  singinK."  Well,  the  choir  is,  in- 
deed, a  problem*  in  not  a  few  iiarislies,  but 
the  choice  between  hired  and  voluntary 
singers  is  the  alternative  between  Scylla 
and  Chary bdiM,  with  a  slight  advantage  on 
the  aide  of  Bey  11a. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  secession  from  the  Bap- 
tist tJnioti  is  still  the  religious  sensation  of 
the  day.  It  has  provoked  no  small  amount 
of  conn ic ting  criticism,  all  of  which  goes  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  serious  and  wide- 
spread heresies  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. The  Progresiiivc  party  in  England,  as 
in  America,  even  wlien  it  haa  lont  every 
trace  of  strict  Evangelicalism,  protests  that 
it  is  not  Unitarian.  But  in  l:>oth  countries 
it  protests  too  much,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  new  orthodoxy  and  the  old  Unitarian- 
ism  are  as  run  eh  alike  as  two  jieas.  Mr. 
Spurgeon*  who  has  always  had  a  habit  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spadeTfind  ncJt  an  agricult- 
ural implement,  says  that  "the  churches 
are  honey-corn l>ed  with  UoitariaoiHm."  It 
is  an  unpleasant  thin^  to  say,  but  it  is  an 
unpalatable  truth,  which  retiuires  no  con- 
firmation on  either  wide  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  new  orthod<ixy  cannot  tite  with  the 
hare,  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

The  li^'V.  Charles  Beard,  B*  A„  the  min- 
ister of  Renshaw  8t.  Chapel,  Livcrj^ool*  and 
Hibljert  Lecturer  for  1883,  is  again  serious- 
ly indisposed,  and  hie  crmgregfiti*>n  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  that  he  should  take  a 
long  vacation,  Ln  the  hope  that  change  and 
rest  may  permanently  restore  him  to  them 
again. 

The  Education  Act  of  1970,  with  all  its 
supplementary  improvements,  is  beginning 


to  tell  upon  the  masses  of  the  English 
people.  Juvenile  crime  has  decreased  seven- 
^-five  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  percentage  of  persons,  aged  15  years 
and  upwards,  who  can  read  is,  in  Germany 
94,  in  Great  Britain  91,  in  Austria  88,  in 
France  88,  in  Italy  74,  in  Russia  53. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Episcopal  church  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  hour.  The  disputants 
for  and  against  are  often  to  the  front.  Lord 
Selborne  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  is  the  mod- 
ern St.  George,  who  fights  valiantly  against 
the  Liberationist  t)ragon.  He  is  an  ardent 
Church  and  State  advocate.  He  made  a 
speech  the  other  day  at  Harrow,  in  defense 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  in  which, 
appealing  rather  to  the  fears  than  the  in- 
telligence of  his  hearers,  he  said,  **  Ministers 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  depend  upon 
it,  if  this  salt  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  you 
will  find  no  other  to  leaven  the  mass.'^ 
"But,"  asks  the  Christian  Worldy  "who 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ministers?"  Disestablishment  means 
no  harm  to  the  clergy  or  to  the  faith  they 
represent.  It  merely  seeks  to  divide  the 
national  patronage  (which  so  far  is  monopo- 
lized by  Episcopalians)  among  the  ministers 
of  other  denominations,  or  rather  that  the 
State,  which  shelters  all  ]?eUgious  bodies,, 
shall  not  pet  and  pamper  one  sect  to  the  in- 
jury of  others. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackonochie,  of  Ritualistic 
fame,  came  to  a  painful  death.  He  died  in 
Scotland  under  melancholy  circumstances. 
He  was  visiting  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  at 
Ballachulish,  and  started  one  day  on  a  long 
walk  near  Kin  loch  Forest.  A  storm  came 
on;  he  lost  his  way  and  perished  in  the 
snow,  his  body  being  found  by  the  Bishop 
and  a  search  party.  When  discovered  hjs 
face  wore  a  peaceful  expression,  and  some 
dogs  he  had  taken  with  him  were  watching 
by  his  body.  He  will  be  best  remembered, 
not  as  the  victim  of  the  persecuting  Church 
Union,  but  as  the  parish  clergyman  of  St. 
Alban  the  martyr,  Holborn,  London,  where 
he  consecrated  his  laborious  life  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  sick  and  poor. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D.,  announced 
with  his  customary  pomp  on  landing  at 
Liverpool,  that  he  was  about  to  make 
straight  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  order  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  felicitations  of  the  American 
j)eople  in  respect  to  his  home  rule  proposals 
for  Ireland!  And  just  about  the  same  time 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  was  hurriedly 
seeking  to  put  as  much  sea  and  land  as 
possible  between  the  learned  divine  and 
himself. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the 
London  Mail  are  interesting  to  Americans* 
The  United  States  census  of  1880,  showed 
that  there  were  in  America  1,643,755  per- 
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eons  of  British  birth,  excluding  the  Irish, 
and  that  more  than  400,000  of  these  were  of 
voting  age.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  1886,  show  that  the  British  emigratioh 
from  the  United  Kingdom  far  outstrips  the 
Irish.  There  came  in  that  year  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  83,066.  English  and 
Welsh,  and  16,786  Scotch,  a  total  of  99,852, 
compared  with  52,858  Irish.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  British  males  in  the  emigration 
was  also  larger,  being  62,846,  or  about  63  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  Irish  males 
coming  were  26,207,  or  49  per  cent.  The 
British  emigration  is  therefore  much  larger 
than  the  Irish,  and  almost  equal  to  the 
German. 

Mr.  William  Morris  finds  time  between 
his  artistic  decorative  business,  and  his  so- 
cialistic fiascoes,  to  translate  "The  Odyssey 
of  Homer." 

A  literary  battle  royal  is  being  waged  in 
the  Century  Magazine^  and  the  Ix)ndon 
daily  papers  between  the  Rev.  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  and  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  as  to* 
the  relative  growth  and  characteristics  of 
Christianity  and  Islam.  Mr.  Smith  claims 
that  the  worthy  Canon  knows  very  little 
about  the  subject,  and  that  the  little  he 
does  know  has  been  gleaned  from  his 
(Smith's)  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedan- 
ism," published  nearly  fourteen  years  ago. 

Tfie  Saturday  Revieto  picks  fine  fun  out 
of  the  petition  of  certain  . "  Catholic  Nota- 
bles "  to  Monsignor  Persico,  on  Irish  Home 
Rule.  It  takes  pains  to  examine  the  list  of 
petitioners,  and  finds  that  according  to  the 
Catholic  Directory  for  1887,  there  are  forty 
Roman  Catholic  peers  and  forty-nine  bar- 
onets, and  of  the  latter  only  one  was  found 
"  among  the  faithless  faithful,"  while  of  the 
forty  peers,  three,  only,  came  forward  to  sup- 

e>rt    Home   Rule    with    a    Parliament  in 
ublin. 

Miss  Helen  Tomkins,  of  the  A.»U.  A.  Mis- 
sion in  Calcutta,  kindly  forwards  to  us  an 
interesting  letter  received  by  her  from  an 
Indian  Unitarian,  Mr.  Hajora  Kissor  Singh, 
of  Jowai,  Assam.  This  gentleman  expresses 
to  Miss  Tomkins  his  great  wish  to  subscribe 
for  a  copy  of  the  Unitarian,  which  he  has 
read  and  enjoyed  very  much.  He  speaks  of 
the  Unitarian  Review  in  equally  high  terms, 
but  says  it  is  "too  expensive"  for  his  means. 
He  is  evidently  well  up  in  denominational 
Dews,  as  he  goes  on  to  express  his  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  in 
their  troubles  caused  by  the  great  conflagra- 
tion at  Torockzo  last  spring,  and  wishes  to 
help  them.  He  concludes  by  expressing  his 
opinion  "that  our  undogmatic  Unitarian- 
ism  amounts  to  belief  in  one  true  God,  in 
immortality,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
holy  living,  and  Jesus  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed. I  believe  that  all  Unitarians  agree 
to  this,  although  they  may  differ  in  other 
points,"  J.  c. 
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Professor  Max  Muller  is  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  Rig  Veda.    It  is  to  be 

Srinted  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  his 
[ighness  the  Maharajah    of  Vi^inangram. 
bearing  all  the  expense  of  the  edition. 

Under  the  heading,  "The  Literature  of 
Reform,"  the  January  number  of  Lend  a 
Hand  publishes  a  valuable  list  of  books 
and  review  articles,  bearing  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  "Tne  Ethical  Principles  of  Social  Re- 
form." 

2.  The  Charity  Question. 

3.  The  Divorce  Question. 

4.  The  Indian  Question. 

5.  The  Labor  Question. 

6.  The  Temperance  Question, 

The  list  is  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Pea- 
body. 

The  Sermons  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D. 
D.,  of  Chicago,  are  now  printed  weekly  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  "The 
People's  Pulpit."  Subscription  price,  $2.00 
per  year.  Address  F.  L.  Strong,  595  West 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  intends 
to  send  an  exploring  expedition  to  ancient 
Babylon,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is 
to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  July  17-20, 1888. 
The  teachers  will  go  at  half  rates. 

Our  English  Unitarian  friends  have  a 
most  excellent  monthly  called  "  The  Sunday 
School  Helper,"  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  and  the  helping  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  pastors,  parents 
and  scholars  in  Sunday-school  work.  It  is 
so  good  that  we  have  wished  again  and 
again  that  we  might  have  something  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  as  well  con- 
ducted, in  this  country.  Secretary  Spauld- 
ing,  of  our  Unitarian  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety, is  doing  all  he  can  in  this  line  through 
the  "  Teachers'  Department "  and  occasional 
"  Extras"  of  his  excellent  Every  Other  Sun- 
day. We  can  but  hope  that  he  may  see  his 
way  clear  some  of  these  days  to  enlarge  his 
"Teachers'  Department"  '  into  such  a 
monthly  as  the  Helper.  Meanwhile  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  individual  workers  among 
us,  or  even  schools,  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  English  monthly.  Its  price  is  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  (a  little  under  sixty 
cents)  per  year,  with  reduced  rates  for  more 
than  one  copy.  Address  Sunday-School  As- 
sociation, Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.  C,  Lon- 
don. 

The  good  things  the  Helper  promises  this 
year  are  the  following: 

A  Series  of  Moral  and  Religious  Lessons 
with  Scripture  Passages,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Freeston; 

Twelve  Lessons  on  Culture  of  the  Moral 
and  Religious  Life,  by  Gertrude  Martineau;. 
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Ten  Simple  Outlines  on  the  Fundament- 
als of  Religion,  by  P.  E.  Vizard; 

Twelve  Lessons  on  the  Epistl^  to  the  Col- 
lossians,  by  Rev.  James  Ruddle; 

Twelve  Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Amos,  by 
the  editor,  Rev.  W.  Copeland  Bowie; 

Twelve  Lessons  in  Biography; 

Eight  Lessons  on  Social  Progress  in  Eng- 
land; 

Four  Lessons  on  the  Early  Churches  of 
Christendom,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Tarrant; 

Ten  Outline  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  English 
Non-Conformity,  by  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpen- 
ter; 

Six  Studies  in  Shakspeare's  Plays,  bv  Rev. 
Frank  Walters; 

Six  Lessons  on  Tennyson's  "  In  Mem- 
oriam,"  by  Rev.  W.  Carey  Walters; 

Six  Lessons  on  Novels  Worth  Reading, 
viz.,  ** Robert  Falconer,"  "John  Halifax," 
"Silas  Marner,"  "David  Copperfield,"  "Al- 
ton Locke,"  and  "Old  Mortality,"  by  Francis 
Bowie; 

Six  Papers  on  Geology,  by  Rev.  John 
Birks; 

^  Six  Chats   about  Plants  and  Trees,  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Lloyd; 

Sermons  to  Children,  papers  on  various 
subjects  of  practical  interest,  home  lessons, 
notes  about  books,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  movement 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  University  Chan- 
'  ning  Club,  connected  with  the  Unitarian 
church,  to  publish  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker's 
series  of  ten  sermons  on  "The  Christ"  (which 
we  noticed  in  the  January  Unitarian)  if 
sufficient  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  shall 
be  received  to  warrant  the  same.  Address 
Miss  Stone,  Unitarian  Church,  Madison, 
Wis. 

The  Januarj'  number  of  two  new  women's 
magazines  lie  upon  our  table,  Woitian^  Vol. 
I,  No.  2,  and  Dress.  Vol.  I,  No.  8.  The  for- 
mer bears  no  imprint  save  the  "Woman 
Publishing  Co.,"  New  Y'ork;  the  latter  pre- 
sents the  name  of  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness-Mil- 
ler  as  editor.  Mrs.  Miller  is  not  a  stranger 
to  the  American  public,  the  press  during  the 
past  year  having  given  wide  publicity  to  the 
Jenness-Miller  system  of  hygienic  dress. 
The  object  of  the  magazine,  Dress,  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  The  practical  and  beautiful 
in  women's  and  children's  clothing;  phy- 
sical culture,  and  kindred  subjects."  All 
these  are  matters  of  public  interest,  and  we 
wish  the  enterprise  success.  Yet  we  must 
confess  to  a  sense  of  inc<)ngruity,  if  no 
stronger  feeling,  between  the  name  Dress 
and  the  semi -nude  figure  (none  the  less  ob- 
jectionable because  classical )  which  occupies 
a  conspicuous  plac^e  on  the  front  cover  page. 

Wonwn  takes  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 
The  January  number  opens  with  a  carefully 
prepared  and  illustrated  article  on  the  Astor 
Library  and  Some  of  its  Treasures;  this  is 
followed  by  an  illustrated  article  on  Jenny 
Lind,  two  pleasing  short  stories,  a  sketch  of 


Mrs.  Dinah  Muloch  Craik,  a  chapter  upon 
House  Decorations,  an  article  over  the  well- 
known  signature  of  Edna  D.  Cheney,  upon 
Woman  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  Flora  of  the  Arctics,  with  other 
valuable  matter.  If  able  to  maintain  its 
present  high  standard,  Woman  ought  to 
win  a  fine  success,  especially  as  its  subscrip- 
tion price  is  only  $2.75  a  year. 

The  Andover  Review  enters  on  its  ninth 
volume  with  a  very  strong,  and  effective 
number.  The  ojiening  article  on  "Missions 
to  Muslims"  is  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes, 
author  of  a  learned  and  valuable  Cyclopedia 
of  Islam,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  subject.  Canon  Taylor's  paper  before 
the  Church  Congress  at  Wolverhampton, 
England,  has  brought  out  a  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  the  progress  and  influence  of 
Mohammedanism,  which  is  reviewed  in  an 
editorial  article.  These  two  papers  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  interest.  The  subject 
of  Prohibition  is  considered  in  two  valuable 
.articles.  The  literary  article  of  the  number 
is  by  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  who  points  out  the  democratic  vein  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry. 

Red  and  White;  A  Christinas  Story,  By 
E.  E.  Hale.  A  Christmas  Present  to  the 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  Clubs. 

Such  are  the  title,  sub- title,  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  charming  little  story,  telling  how 
an  American  boy,  in  early  New  England 
.times,  "lent  a  hand"  to  a  poor  Indian  in 
time  of  trouble,  and  then  forgot  all  about 
it,  to  ftnd  forty  years  afterward  that  the 
kind  act  had  lived  all  that  time  in  the 
memory  and  heart  of  the  Indian,  and  finally 
became  the  means  of  saving  his  own  life  in 
his  hour  of  danger.  We  are  glad  for  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  received  it  in  time  for 
this  Christmas,  and  hope  that  another 
Christmas  will  bring  it  to  many  other  boys 
and  girls,  enriched  with  the  illustrations  for 
which  the  story  offers  so  fine  opportunity. 

The  Missing  Sense  and  the  Hidden 
Things  which  it  Might  Reveal,  is  the  title 
of  an  able  contribution,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  hundred  pages,  to  the  spiritual- 
istic, as  distinguished  from  the  material- 
istic theory  of  the  universe.  The  author, 
C.  W.  Wooldridge,  is  a  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  of 
Michigan  University.  The  main  purpose  of 
his  book  he  declares  to  be,  "to  show  from 
observed  fact  and  necessary  reason,  the  ex- 
istence and  reality  of  spiritual  intelligence 
apart  from  matter."  To  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, only  a  single  chapter  is  devoted;  the 
remaining  five  chapters,  assuming  the  reali- 
ty of  spirit  and  the  continued  existence  of 
individual  spirits  to  have  been  demonstrated 
in  chapter  one,  are  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  functions  and  scope  of  spirit, 
and  the  relations  of  the  present  life  to  the 
life  beyond.  The  subjects  of  the  chapters 
are,  "The  Unseen  Universe,"  "Spirit,"  "Man 
and  his  Meaning,"  "The  Problem  of  Evil," 
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<* Destiny,"  "Authority  and  Truth."  We 
had  thought  to  give  our  readers  an  abstract 
of  the  bcK)k,  which  we  have  read  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  the  deepest  interest, 
out  the  author  has  so  packed  his  thought 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  further  compres- 
sion. The  book  will  prove  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  readers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and 
none  will  read  without  profit.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  seed  thoughts  for  the  preacher  and 
religious  teacher,  and  would  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable basis  of  conversation  for  a  club  of 
earnest  men  or  women,  inquiring  into  the 
philosophy  of  life.  The  author,  while  en- 
tirely free  from  the  controversial  spirit  or 
method,  takes  his  stand  squarely  upon  the 
basis  of  reason,  and  deduces  therefrom  all 
the  essential  postulates  of  a  reverent,  ra- 
tional religion.  Published  by  Punk  and 
Wagnalls,  New  York.    Price,  50  cents. 


Publications  Eeceived. 
ToPuBLTSHBifc*.— 4Uftwi?M  sent  (oThr  Unitarian 

totU  be  promptly  acknoyoedued  undrr  th^  fiead  of 

**FublicaUimH  Received,**  vHth  stcUement  of  publish- 
er's price,  if  knofwn. 

The  Ten  Times  One  and  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs :  How 
to  Begin.  By  E.  £.  Hale.  Boston:  J.  S.  Smith  & 
Company. 

Bed  and  White:  A  Christmas  Story.  By  E,  E. 
Hale.    Boston :  J.  S.  Smith  &  Company. 

The  Year-Book  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational 
Churches,  for  1888.  Boston:  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

Review  of  the  National  Bank  System.  By  George 
Eaterly,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1888.  James  Vick,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  C.  T.  Stock- 
well.    Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

Outlines  and  Charts  for  Conversation  and  Study 
In  Sunday-Schools.  By  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Bos- 
ton: Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 


AUanJOc  Monthly  (Feb.). 
The  Medea  of  Euripides.    Wm  C.  Lawton. 
George  Meredith.    (Jeo.  P.  Lathrop, 
Madame  Necker.  ,By  James  B.  Perkins. 

Ltrid  a  Hand  (Jan.). 
The  Red  cross  and  the  Geneva  Convention.  Jose- 
phine P  Holland. 
Homes  for  Lost  Children.    Rev.  John  Williams. 
Tile  children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York. 

And/over  Review  (Jan ). 
Wl^ssions  to  Muslims.    Thomas  P  Hughes. 
Prohibition  in  the  Light  of  New  Issues.  Professor 
Tucker. 
William  Wordsworth.    Tlieodore  C.  Williams. 
Debate  on  Islamism.    Editorial. 

Ntrrth  American  Review  (Jan )  ■■ 

Another  Letter  to  I)r  Field.    Robert  G.  IngersoU. 

Prisoner  Among  the  Indians.    (An  account  of  the 
Cherokee  and  creek  Nations  )    Gail  Hamilton. 

An  Outlying  Province  (Alaska).    Thomas  B  Reed. 

Anglo-American  Oipyrlght     Discussed  by  Glacl- 
stone,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  many  others. 
The  Dial  (Jan.). 

Darwin's  Life  and  Letters.    D.  P.  Jordan. 

Franklin  as  a  Man  of  letters.    W.  H.  Ray. 

On  the  Track  of  Uiysses.    Paul  Shorey. 

Jntematidmal  Record  of  Charities  and  Correclixm 
(Jan.) 
Ihe  Indeterminate  Sentence.    Eugene  Smith. 
The  Indian  Question     Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
Pauperism  and  the  Census. 


The  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (Jan.). 

The  Scripture  Idea  of  Salvation.    Conrad  Mascol. 

Charily  Studies.    Henry  D.  Stevens. 

Johannes  Ronge  and  the  English  Protestants. 
John  Fretwell. 

Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life.  Lewis  G. 
Janes. 

A  Search  after  Truth.    George  W.  Julian. 

Church-Extension:  What  it  Means. 
Forum  (Feb.). 

Whall  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach?  Prof.  W. 
T.  Harris. 

The  .-^ky.    Prof.  John  Tyndall. 

The  Government  and  the  Telegraph.  Senator 
OuUom. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  wish  t^>  rcprcHcnt  every  Unitarian  church  in 
thecifuntry  in  these  columnn.  and  will  if  our  friends 
will  help  us  .     .  ^ 

Mlnij*ter>t.  Sunday -schttfti  mperhiUmlents  and 
teachers  ntui  church  uxtrkers  every  where,  jiieane  send 
tot  W(mi— brief,  cnncise -of  the  important.  thitHfs  you 
do. 

Don't  wait  for  an  accumaJntinn  of  itf>ms,  but  as 
sonn  af  one  of  intercut  rwrurx.  Hcwi  immediately  on  a 
^nistal  card.  All  items  should  reach  tw  by  the  ciifh- 
tecnth  of  the  nunith. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  A.  U.  A.  build- 
ing,Bo8ton,Thurriday,  Dec.  22, 1887,  of  friends 
interested  in  our  Unitarian  periodical  publi- 
cations, and  desirous  of  increasing  their 
Christian  usefulness,  it  was  voted: 

^'That  this  meeting  han  learned  uHth 
satisfaction  of  the  plans  proposed  for  en- 
larging and  improving  '  The  Unitarian,* 
and  hereby  commends  it  to  the  confidence 
of  the  denomination.^" 

This  was  an  adjourned  meeting,  the  former 
having  been  held  at  the  same  place,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  5th. 

At  one  or  the  other  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  present,  many  of  them 
attending  both  meetings,  viz.: 

Rev.  Drs.  A.  P.  Pcabodv  and  Cord  nor, 
Revs.  H.  W.  Foote,  H.  H.  Barber.  C.  F.  Rus- 
sell, B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Howard  N.  Brown,  E.  C. 
Butler,  E.  A.  Horton,  James  De  Normandie, 
Brooke  Herford,  Oscar  Clute,  John  Cuck- 
son,  C.  A.  Allen,  J.  L.  Seward,  J.  H.  Hoy- 
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wood;  and  several  laymen  —  including 
Messrs.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis,  lieverett 
Saltonstall,  Thomas  Gaffield,  Arthur  T.  Ly- 
man, W.  H.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Blanohard,  of  Concord. 

After  adopting  the  above  resolutions,  the 
meeting  adjourned,  to  be  reconvened  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

JoNH  H.  Heywood,  Chairman. 
B.  R.  BuLKELEY,  Secretary.  ' 

The  Unitarian  Churches  of  Michigan  have 
increased  in  number  within  eleven  years, 
from  four  to  thirteen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Burrage  finds  himself 
compelled  by  business  responsibilities  to 
resign  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  a  position  in 
which  he  has  rendered  faithful  and  valued 
service  to  the  denomination.  Mr.  Thomas 
N.  Hart  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  San  Francisco, 
writes  to  the  Christian  Register  regarding 
the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Reynolds  to 
the  churches  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  "His 
journey  has  given  sincere  and  grateful  sat- 
isfaction to  us  all,  and  we  trust  has  given 
him  an  intelligent  view  of  this  western  West, 
and  strengthened  the  bond  of  union  in  a 
common  cause." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  church  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  January  17,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  reports  regarding  the  year's 
work,  from  the  pastor,  trustees,  treasurer, 
library  committee.  Ladies'  Union,  Sunday- 
school,  Young  Peoples'  Religious  Study 
Class,  Unity  Club,  U.  C.  W.  Club,  Boys' 
Club,  the  tract  distribution  work,  and  the 
Unitarian.  The  reports  from  all  these  ac- 
tivities were  of  the  most  encouraging  na- 
ture, and  the  feeling  was  general  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, if  not  the  most  prosperous,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church. 

Aydr,  Mass. — A  Religious  Literature 
Circle  has  recently  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  the  free  circulation  of  books,  pa- 
pers and  magazines.  A  printed  label  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  literature  is  to  be  sent,  is  used.  The  ex- 
pense is  met  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  members  or  others. 

Belmont,  Mass.  -Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 
has  been  presented  by  his  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  officers,  with  Martineau's 
"Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  and  Cabot's 
"Emerson."  The  Sunday-school  had  a  de- 
lightful New  Years's  Eve  party  in  the  town 
hall,  with,  among  other  things,  a  fine  table 
of  articles  for  distribution  among  the  sick 
children  in  the  City  Hospital. 

Bloomington,  lll.-The  Aid  Society 
of  the  Unitarian  church  has  raised  oyer 
S400  within  the  past  year,  most  of  which 
has  been  expended  upon  church  improve- 
ments. 


Boston  and  Vicinity.- The  Young 
People's  Delegate  meetings  have  been  a 
very  good  success.  The  "  Channing  Club  " 
in  taking  charge  of  them,  wisely  changed 
the  old  plan  a  little,  substituting  a  smgle 
lecture  each  evening,  for  the  three  twenty- 
minute  talks  which  have  been  usual  before. 
Twenty-minute  talks  seldom  amount  to 
much  anyway,  —  being  usually  prepared 
while  going  down  in  the  horse-car  to  the 
meeting!  ,. 

—The  "Channing  Club'*  gave  a  recention 
in  the  parlors  of  Unity  Church  (Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage's)  Wednesday  evening,  January  4,  to 
the  ministers  of  ther  Suffolk  Conference.    It 
was  a  very  pleasant  social  meeting,  with  a 
few  informal  talks  by  some  of  the  laymen, 
as  well  as  a  few  of  the  ministeys. 
—The  monthly  meeting    of   the  Sunday- 
school  Union,  January  16,  was  a  very  good 
one.   About  160  members  were  present,  and, 
as  a  guest,  Mr.  Bicknell,  the  teacher  of  a 
large  Bible  class,  and  connected  with  an 
orthodox  Congregation alist  Sunday-school 
Union.    The  subject  discussed  was  "The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Sunday-school." 
—The  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  the  Globe 
Theatre,  undertaken  by  the  Harvard  stu- 
dents, have    been    a    great    success.    The 
audiences  have  been  large  and  very  attract- 
ive, and  the  music  furnished  by  the  college 
glee  club  and  choir  has  been  very  spirited 
and  impressive.    When  it  is  remember^ 
that  the  ministers  who  have  given  the  ad- 
dresses have  been  of  three  different  denomi- 
nations—Episcopalian, Unitarian  and  Con- 
gregationalist  —  the  whole  movement  ap- 
pears a  noble  testimony  to  the  growth  of 
unsectarian  Christian  feeling. 
—The  Second  Church  is  beginning  a  series 
of  vesper  services,  to  be  held  fortnightly,  at 
7:30. 

—George  W.  Cooke  gave  on  the  afternoons 
of  January  11, 18,  and  25,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  England  Women's  Club,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, the  special  subjects  being  Browning  as 
a  rian  and  a  Poet,  his  Dramatic  Genius, 
and  his  Religious  Teachings. 
—Great  regret  is  felt  in  Charlestown,  at 
losing  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  who  goes  to 
Buffalo.    There  have  been  few  ministers  in 
the  district  who  have  more  endeared  them- 
selves to  their  people,  or  won  more  regard 
and  respect  from  fellow  workers.    He  had, 
'however,  been  at  the  Harvard  church  for 
ten  years,  and  even  those  who  most  regret 
his  going,  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  larger 
usefulness  which  opens  to  him  at  Buffalo. 
—At  the  Unitarian  Club,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  11  (the  annual  meeting),  Mr. 
George  S.  Hale  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year.    The  special  interest  of 
the  evening  was  an  account  by  Rev.  Grindall 
Revnolds,  of  the  impressions  left   on   his 
mind  by  his  recent  visit  to  the  west.    This 
statement  evidently  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  members,  and  an  increase  of  sup- 
port to  the  A.  U.  A.  ought  to  be  the  result. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— The  receipts  from 
sittings  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society  have 
increased  forty  per  cent,  during  the  past 
year.  A  floating  debt  of  $2,500  has  been 
extinguished,  and  the  Sunday-school  has 
grown  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  scholars.  An  organization  of  the 
young  people  has  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Unity  League.  Altogether  the 
outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

Buda,  III.— On  January  let,  Rev.  C. 
Oovell  preached  the  closing  sermon  of  his 
long  and  useful  pastorate  at  Buda.  He  is 
to  devote  his  time  hereafter  to  his  duties  as 
State  secretary  and  missionary. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y —Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham 
has  accepted  the  call  extended  to  him  by 
the  Unitarian  church,  and  enters  upon  his 
work  at  once. 

Charlestown,  N.  H.— Seven  persons 
united  with  the  Unitarian  church  on  the 
last  communion  Sunday. 

Chicago.— Rev.  David  Utter  will  give 
five  illustrated  art  lectures  on  the  after- 
noons of  February  3d,  10th,  17th,  25th,  and 
March  2d,  in  the  ladies'  parlors  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Liadies'  Industrial  and  Benevolent  Union. 
Tickets,  81.00  for  the  course.  Topics:  1, 
Introductory;  2,  Teachers  of  the  Masters; 
3,  The  Great  Period;  4,  The  Decline;  5, 
Christ  in  Art. 

— The  four  Unitarian  churches  of  this  city 
have  recently  held  their  annual  meetings, 
and  all  report  themselves  as  out  of  debt. 
— A  Ramabai  Circle  has  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Uni- 
tarian Association.  It  has  now  60  members. 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Marean  is  the  secretary. 
— On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  8th, 
a  large  union  meeting  was  iield  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  interest  of  the 
Youths'  Training  and  Employment  Associ- 
ation. On  the  platform  were  Dr.  Barrows, 
pastor  of  the  church;  Dr.  Thomas,  independ- 
ent; Professor  Swing,  independent;  David 
Uttiar,  Unitarian;  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Hebrew; 
Rev.  liouis  Osborne,  Episcopalian;  besides 
a  number  of  prominent  laprmen.  Six  months 
ago  a  school  was  established  at  Norwood 
Park  for  homeless  boys,  to  teach  them  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  especially  trades  where- 
by they  can  earn  an  honest  living.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  add  an  agricultural  de- 
partment, Hon.Milton  George  having  offered 
to  give  300  acres  of  land  at  Glenwood  for 
this  purpose.  Addresses  were  made  in  be- 
half of  this  school,  and  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $2,300  taken  up. 
— ^The  People's  Pulpit,  No.  18,  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  sermon  of  January  1st,  a 
photo-gravure  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas,  and 
a  statement  of  his  religious  belief  as  given 
by  him  before  the  Rock  River  M.  E.  Con- 
ference at  the  time  of  his  celebrated  trial 
for  heresy. 


Davenport,  Iowa.— A  Davenport  pa- 
per, received,  contains  a  report  of  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Burtis  Opera  House,  with 
representatives  of  all  churches,  and  of  manv 
interests  outside  of  the  churches,  to  pusn 
forward  the  work  of  Charity  Organization, 
which  was  begun  in  the  city  a  year  ago. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Willis- 
ton,  of  the  Congre^ationalist  church,  who 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  meeting,  Rev. 
H.  D.  Stevens,  our  Unitarian  minister  at 
Moline,  111.,  Alexander  Johnson,  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others.  The  work  of  organizing 
charity  is  one  of  the  important  movements  ' 
of  our  day.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  getting  a 
foothold  m  some  other  than  our  largest 
cities. 

— ^The  total  receipts  from  the  recent  fair 
held  by  the  Davenport  Unitarian  society 
were  over  $500. 

DIxf  leld,  Me.— This  is  a  little  town  of 
1,200  people,  where,  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  there  have  been  no  regular  services, 
only  an  old  disused  Universalist  church; 
and  there  had  formerly  been  an  orthodox 
church,  which  died  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
Beane  went  down  there,  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple and  organized  a  Unitarian  society,  which 
virtually  embraces  nearly  the  whole  town, 
and  is  to-day  the  only  reli^ous  institution 
in  the  town.  The  old  Universalist  church 
has  been  refitted  and  put  in  very  attractive 
condition,  and  now  they  are  looking  out  for 
a  minister. 

Dorchester,  Mass.— A  Young  Peo- 

fle^s  Guild  has  just  been  organized  here, 
ts  purposes  are:  1.  To  study  religious 
truth.  2.  To  do  religious  work.  3.  To  cul- 
tivate the  spirit  of  devotion. 

Eastport,  Maine.— The  late  Mr.  Part- 
mon  Houghton  left  a  bequest  of  $2,000  to 
the  Unitarian  church  of  this  place,  and  an- 
other of  $1,000  to  the  Children*B  Mission, 
Boston. 

Exeter,  N.  H.— Since  the  beginning  of 
the  church  year  in  September,  the  Unitarian 
society  has  made  considerable  progress.  A 
Young  People's  Guild  has  been  formed;  at 
the  last  communion  service  six  persons 
joined  the  church;  some  forty  students  of 
the  Academy  attend  the  church  services. 

Farmington,  Me.— Major  S.C.  Belcher 
made  a  Christmas  present  to  the  North 
Church  Society  and  Sunday-school  of  forty 
volumes  of  choice  Unitarian  .literature,  con- 
sisting of  the  lives  or  writings  Tor  both)  of 
Channing,  Gannett,  the  Peabodys,  Hedge, 
Dewey,  Sears,  Clarke,  Parker,  and  others. 
The  Christmas  Festival  was  a  most  inter- 
esting occasion  for  young  and  old. 

Gardner,  Mass.— Meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester Conference  here,  Jan.  25  and  26,  with 
an  essay  on  "The  Worth  and  Work  of  a 
Country  Church,"  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of 
Barre.    Dedication  of  the  new  church  on 
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the  first  evening  of  the  Conference,  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Geneva,  III.— In  the  death  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Long,  aged  84  years,  the  Unitarian 
church  loses  one  of  its  long-time  pillars, 
and  the  community  one  of  its  most  worthy 
and  respected  citizens.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  Maine,  some  later  years  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  his  last  twenty-six  years 
in  the  village  of  Geneva.  He  was  active, 
useful  and  interested  in  everything  that  was 
good,  to  the  last.  His  old  age  was  singularly 
serene  and  beautiful. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Rev.  J.  W,  Day  is  giving 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  discourses  on 
"Great  Preachers,"  extending  from  January 
22  to  March  25.  The  subjects  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in 
Preaching;  Chry808tom,Bi8hop  of  Ck)nstan- 
tinople;  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo;  Tau- 
ler,  the  Mystic;  Savonarola,  the  Reformer; 
Luther  and  Faith;  Jeremy  Taylor,  "The 
Shakespeare  of  Divines;"  EJobertson;  John 
Henry^rfewman;  James  Martineau. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Journal  of 
January  9th,  prints  in  full  a  sermon  of  Rev. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  on  "Moral  Enthusiasm," 
bearing  indirectly  upon  the  methods  of 
Rev.  "Sam,"  Jones, .who  has  been  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Kansas  City,  and 
drawing  great  crowds. 
— The  newly  organized  Unity  Club  goes 
forward  with  great  prosperity.  From  its 
tasteful  little  programme  we  learn  that  the 
club  is  both  literary  and  social  in  its  aim, 
and  that  the  season  of  1887-88  comprises 
twelve  evenings.  Three  plavs,  studies  of 
Aboriginal  Literature  and  Art,  American 
Fiction,  Ruskin,  and  Tolstoi,  and  an  Even- 
ing in  the  Studio,  are  some  of  the  treats  it 
has  in  store  for  its  members. 

Littleton,  Mass.— The  annual  parish 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Church  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  December  30th.  Here- 
tofore the  annual  meeting  has  been  held  in 
the  afternoon.  This  year  the  Backlog  Club 
and  the  Ladies'  Charitable  Society  held  a 
social  gathering  and  supper  on  the  same 
evening.  In  consequence,  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  ever  before  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  The  chairman  of  the  parish 
committee  reported  that  the  income  for  the 
year  had  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cur- 
rent expenses.  This  prosperous  condition 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  church  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  envelope  system, 
which  has  secured  many  small  sums  from 
people  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  pay 
anything. 

Maiden,  Mass.  —  A  correspondent 
writes:  "  We  have  worked  through  untold 
difficulties  since  our  unfortunate  division 
several  years  ago,  and  have  at  last  ^ot  to  the 
ptoint  wnere  we  are  able  to  do  a  little  out- 
side missionary  work.  At  our  Christmas 
Festival  our  Sunday-school  invited  in  some 
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25  children  less  fortunate  in  worldly  matters 
than  most  of  our  own  children,  and  made  a 
thoroughly  good  time  for  them,  with  sup- 
per, Christmas  tree,  presents,  etc.  We  have 
within  a  month  past  added  seventy -five  vol- 
umes to  our  Sunday-school  library." 

Merrill,  Wis.— A  late  numtfer  of  the 
Northern  WisconsiJi  News  contains  a  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  A.  N.  Somers,  on  **  What  Uni- 
tarians Believe,  and  what  they  have  done 
Ipr  Religion." 

Milton,  Mass.— The  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary of  the  First  Parish  (Rev.  R.  Stebbins, 
pastor)  has  for  some  time  been  working  for  a 
sale,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  help  the  church 
in  Rockland.  The  ladies'  of  the  Guild  are 
holding  district  sewing,  meetings  for  the 
same  object. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— Rev.  Kristofer 
Janson  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  U. 
A.:  "The  average  attendance  at  Minneapolis 
(Scandinavian  Unitarian  church)  has  been 
about  three  hundred,  as  many  as  the  hall 
can  seat;  and  sometimes  we  have  been 
obliged  to  turn  away  people  on  account  of 
room.  We  need  our  church  auditorium  (we 
use  the  basement  now,  as  you  know),  but 
God  knows  when  we  shall  be  able  to  finish 
it.  We  need  still  $1,500.  We  do  ourselves 
all  we  can." 

Mondovi,  Wis.— A  Unitarian  Society 
has  been  organizbd  here.  Rev.  N.  C.  Earl^ 
of  Gilmanton,  will  hold  Sunday  evening 
services  during  the  winter. 

New  York  City.— Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pente- 
cost, who  resigned  the  pastorate  of  an  ortho- 
dox church  in  Brooklyn,  recently,  because  of 
the  dissatisfaction  created  by  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Anti -Poverty  movement,  has 
begun  preaching  independently  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark.  He  calls  his 
following  in  New  York  the  Unity  £Jongrega- 
tion.  He  declares  his  central  principles  to 
be,  "Think  for  yourself;  do  right;  love  your 
fellow  men." 

Northfield,  Mass.— Through  the  en- 
terprise of  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Unitarian  church  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  is  being  given  this  winter  in  the 
town  hall,  by  James  Kay  Applebee,  Hon. 
John  L.  Wheeler,  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Towle,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  The  Lotus  Club 
of  Boston  gives  a  concert  in  connection 
with  the  course. 

New  Orleans,  La.— We  take  from  a 
New  Orleans  daily  the  following:  "There 
was  a  large  attendance  last  Sunday  at  the 
vesper  service  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Al- 
len, at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Uni- 
tarian). The  exercises  consisted  of  quartets, 
duets  and  solos  by  trained  vocalists,  selec- 
tions from  oratorios,  and  other  sacred  music, 
closing  with  a  brief  address  by  the  pastor." 
—Judging,  too,  from  the  reports  in  the  pa- 
pers the  Christmas  Festival,  consisting  of 
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songB,  recitations  and  tableaux,  in  the 
church  beautifully  decorated,  was  very 
largely  attended  and  exceptionally  inter- 
esting. 

Oakland,  Cal.— Seventy-two  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  Unitarian  church  on 
New  Year's  Sunday,  receiving  the  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship. 

— ^The  Oakland  Universalist  society  has  be- 
gun the  erection  of  a  new  chapel. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  —  A  correspondent 
writes:  **  There  is  no  Unitarian  church  in 
Pasadena,  but  the  Universalist  church  is 
not  a  year  old  and  has  a  $30,000  building 
begun,  to  be  completed  in  early  spring. 
Kev.  Everett  L.  Conger,  the  able  and  es- 
teemed pastor,  is  lately  from  Illinois.  The . 
Unitarians  here  join  gladly  with  the  Uni- 
veraalists  in  their  work." 

Petersham,  N.  H.— Rev.  H.  H.  Brown 
b^an  his  labors  here  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  the  first  Sunday  in  January. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  correspondent 
writes,  under  date  of  January  18th:  "The 
annual  meeting  of  our  (Spring  Garden)  so- 
ciety was  held  last  evening.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  though  the  night  was  inclem- 
ent. Reports  from  all  our  various  activi- 
ties were  read,  all  showing  a  large  amount 
of  devotion  and  labor  during  1887.  Rev. 
Chas.  G.  Ames  was  unanimously  re-elected 
minister.  We  enter  a  new  year  of  work 
with  courage  and  high  resolves." 
-Mr.  Ames  has  just  begun  a  series  of  nine 
Sunday  evening  lectures  in  his  church,  to 
continue  until  March  18th.  His  subjects 
are  the  following:  The  Relational  Life  of 
Mankind;  Men  and  Women;  Marriage; 
Domestic  Life;  Child  Training;  Religious 
Education;  Public  Education;  The  Social 
Order:  True  Communism;  Unity  of  the 
Generations. 

Princeton,  III.— A  little  company  of 
faithful  ones  here  keep  up  Sunday  parlor 
services.  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger,  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Conference,  recently  spent  a 
Sunday  with  them. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— On  Christmas 
Sunday,  in  the  winter  sunshine,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  Unitarian  church  was  laid, 
Dr.  Stebbins  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  mak- 
ing addresses. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.— The  new  Unitarian 
movement  which  we  lately  mentioned  as 
having  been  begun  here,  moves  on  prosper- 
ously. Rev.  H.  Price  Collier  is  preaching 
here  for  four  Sundays,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John,  of  Northampton,  and 
Rev.  C.  P.  Russell,  of  Weston. 

Salem,  Mass.— The  young  people  of 
the  Liberal  churches  here — the  four  Unita- 
rian and  one  Universalist  church— have,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  two  new  ministers, 
Mr.  Rai3:isey  and  Mr.  Nott,  formed  a  Young 
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People's  Liberal  Union.  Under  its  auspices 
union  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  being 
conducted  in  the  fiwQ  churches  in  turn,  the 
young  people  furnishing  a  chorus  of  A  to 
50,  who  lead  the  psalmody — good  old-fash- 
ioned hymns  for  all  to  sing— with  great 
spirit.  Alternate  Sundays  a  regular  service 
is  held,  and  on  the  other  Sundays  some  sub- 
ject is  opened  by  a  twenty  minutes'  address 
from  some  chosen  speaker,  followed  by  free 
conference.  The  meetings  are  very  well 
attended,  and  are  arousing  great  interest. 
— Rev.  Edward  Everett  BLale  told  the  story 
of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
clubs,  to  a  large  audience,  in  the  Barton 
Square  Chapel,  on  the  evening  of  January  3. 

Toledo,  Ohlo.~Rev.  A.  J.  Jennings 
recently  exchanged  with  Mr.  Sunderland,  of 
Ann  Arbor.  The  new  Unitarian  society  in 
Toledo  is  holding  its  meetings  in  Memorial 
Hall,  an  attractive  place,  and  is  gradually 
drawing  to  itself  a  solid  and  excellent  con- 
stituency. A  definite  organization  has  just 
been  formed,  with  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  men  of  the  city  as  its 
officers.  The  Sunday-school  is  growing,  the 
congregations  are  excellent,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

Uni6ntown,  Kan.— Rev.  J.  H.  Caldwell 
writes  that  in  this  town  of  four  hundred, 
an  independent  Sunday-school,  with  about 
forty  pupils,  and  a  Unitarian  Church,  with 
twenty-five  member^  have  been  organized. 
The  audiences  average  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  At  Mapleton,  a  study 
class  of  about  twenty  members  meets  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  have  preaching 
one  Sunday  in  each  month,  with  an  average 
audience  of  one  hundred.  "The  second 
Sunday  of  this  month,"  he  continues,  "I 
preached  five  miles  west  of  Uniontown,  in  a 
country  school-house,  to  an  audience  of  a 
hundred.  At  3  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  I 
preached  at  Bronson,  seven  miles  north- 
west,'to  an  audience  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  In  Uniontown,  the  Protestant 
Methodist  house  having  been  closed  on  me, 
we  fitted  up  a  vacant  school-room.  Preach- 
ers come  from  neighboring  towns  to  fight 
Unitarianism,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  There 
are  many  inquiries  for  literature.  A  Post- 
office  Mission  is  doing  good  work.  Any  one 
who  reads  this  and  is  disposed  to  forward 
papers  or  sermons  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  be  judiciously  used." 

Washingrton,  D.  C— Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  preached  to  a  large 
congregation  in  All  Souls'  church  on  Sun- 
day, January  15. 

Watertown,  Mass.— Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  gave,  January  1st,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Unitarian  Club,  an  address  on 
"True  Citizenship;  or,  Religion  in  Politics." 
Before  the  Unity  Club,  at  a  late  meet- 
ing, a  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Julian 
A.  Mead,  entitled  "Personal  Recollections 
of  a  Trip  through  Norway  and  Sweden.** 
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The  Unity  Club  now  numbers  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five. 

West  Newton,  Mass.~The  Unita- 
..  rian  church  has  been  remodeled  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  in  a  way  to  greatly 
add  to  its  seating  capacity  and  convenience. 
It  is  now  very  attractive,  and  admirably 
adapted  not  only  for  the  regular  services  of 
worship  on  Sunday,  but  for  Sunday-school 
a!nd  social  work.  There  have  been  many 
additions  to  the  church,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  is  large  and  prosperous. 

Wichita,  Kan.— This  town,  where  we 
have  recently  established  a  society,  has  now 
a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand.  The 
work  goes  earnestly  forward  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Napoleon  Hogeland. 

Woburn,  Mass.— A.  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  under  tne  auspices  of  the 
Friday  Night  Club,  are  being  given  at  the 
Unitarian  church.  The  lecturers  are  Brooke 
Herford,  Charles  F.  Dole,  Edward  A.  Hor- 
ton,  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Howard  N.  Brown,  and 
M.  J.  Savage. 

Wolfboro',  N.  H.— The  beautiful  new 
church  here  was  opened  and  dedicated 
Tuesday,  January  17.  Rev.  Brooke  Herford 
preachea  the  dedication  sermon,  Rev. 
Fielder  Israel  gave  the  dedication  praver, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  service  were  taken 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane  (through  whose  labors, 
chiefly,  this  church  has  been  built),  Rev.  T. 
E.  St.  John,  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  J.  P.  Sheafe, 
of  Dover,  and  the  resident  minister  of  the 
Christian  denomination.  The  new  church 
will  seat  280  people,  and  has,  besides,  a 
chapel  opening  on  to  the  church,  by  which 
the  accommodation  may  be  enlarged  when 
needed.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
movements  which  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  society  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Parker, 
while  Wm.  G.  B.  Clark  read  the  report  of 
the  building  committee,  which  showed  a 
total  expense  of  over  $6,000.  There  is  still 
a  sum  of  82,000  to  be  raised,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  little  society  have  lost 
heavily  by  the  recent  fires  in  Wolfboro',  so 
that  they  would  be  very  grateful  for  any 
help  from  outside. 
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*'  Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone. 
Save  thou  a  soul  and  it  shall  save  thine  own." 

New  York  City's  contribution  to  the  Pe- 
ter's Pence  jubilee  offering  to  the  Pope 
footed  up  ^7,537.  New  York  is  a  strong- 
hold of  the  faithful. 

There  are  352  pages  in  the  new  Harvard 
Catalogue,  as  against  332  last  year.  The 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  institution 
is  1,812,  against  1,688  last  year,  and  the 
number  in  the  college  proper  is  1,138 
against  1,077. 

The  like  figures  for  Michigan  University 


show  1,628  students  this  year,  against  1,572 
last  year,  and  704  in  the  literary  department 
against  693  last  year. 

These  are  the  two  largest  universities  in 
the  United  Statea 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  writes  to  the  Unitarian 
Review :  "Of  the  Japanese  youth  now  com- 
ing in  such  numbers  to  our  shores,  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  at  least  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  One  of  them  is  my  church 
sexton,  and  thinks  of  studying  at  Cambridge. 
He  is  now  at  the  high  school,  learning  Greek 
and  Latin,  algebra  and  English  branches, 
and  doing  housework  for  a  family — a  fine 
fellow.  He  has  read  through  the  English 
Bible  seven  times!  His  father  is  a  physi- 
cian in  Japan,  and  his  brother  is  preparing 
for  Princeton  Divinity  SchooL  ....  Are 
you  aware  that  there  is  already  a  liberal 
Christian  mission  in  Japan,  based  on  pre- 
cisely our  ideas,  which  the  German  Evan- 
gelical MissionarySociety(formedin  1881-82), 
has  begun  under  the  guidance  of  Professors 
Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  and  others  of  the  Pro- 
testanten  Verein?  Their  missionary  at 
Tokio  has  organized  a  church  of  Grermans 
and  Japanese.  They  have  also  a  missionary 
in  China, — the  eminent  scholar,  Ernest  Pa- 
ber.  I  have  sent  to  Germany  for  missing 
links  of  information." 

"  Turn  not  in  vain  regret 

To  thy  fond  yesterdays, 
But  rather  forward  set 

Thy  face  toward  the  untrodden  ways." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  tells  the 
following  good  telephone  story,  which  is  not 
without  a  certain  kind  of  religious  lesson: 
Father  O'Halloran  had  a  telephone  put  into 
the  parsonage,  in  connection  with  the 
church,  the  parochial  school,  eta  Patrick 
McFee,  his  reverence's  handy  man,  was  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and 
it  was  only  the  next  day  when  Pat,  dusting 
out  the  church,  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
telephone  bell.  Taking  down  the  receiver, 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  Father  O'Halloran's 
familiar  voice,  asking  him  something  or 
other  about  his  work.  Pat,  in  essaying  to 
answer,  remembered  that  his  reverence  was 
a  long  way  off,  and  consequently  shouted 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"  I  don't  understand  you,  Patrick,"  said  the 
telephone.  Pat  tried  again,  with  no  better 
success.  On  his  third  trial,  he  came  near 
splitting  the  telephone;  but  again  came 
Father  O'Halloran's  voice,  "I  can't  hear 
what  you're  saying,  Patrick."  Pat  had  by 
this  time  lost  something  of  his  patience,  and 
as  he  stood  gathering  breath  for  a  fourth 
blast,  he  couldn't  refrain  from  soliloquizing 
in  a  low  tone,  "Ah  I  may  the  divU  fly  away 
wid  the  ould  fool."  But  Pat  dropped  the 
telephone  like  a  hot  i)otato  and  fell  on  bis 
knees  in  dismay,  when  he  heard  Father 
O'Halloran's  voice  once  again,  "Now  I  hear 
you  perfectly,  Patrick." 
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HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 

Memory!  Thy  cypress  grove, 
A  chosen  haunt  of  grief  and  love, 
Bears  healing  in  its  holy  shade, 
For  all  the  ravage  time  hath  made. 

Not  less,  if  near  thy  potent  shrine, 
Lured  on  by  influence  divine, 
An  evil-doer's  footsteps  stroll, — 
Flames,  serpents,  furies  pierce  his  soul! 
Theo.  C.  Wiuciams. 


SERVICE,    NOT    HAPPINESS,     THE 
TRUE   THEORY    OF    LIFE. 

A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph  May. 

"  We  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work."    John  IX.  4. 

The  text,  as  I  give  it  to  you  from  the 
Revised  Version,  contains  an  interesting 
emendation.  It  formerly  read,  you  re- 
member, "J  must  work  the  works  of 
him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day."  The 
revised  text  reads  :  "  We  must  work  the 
works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is 
day."  So  what  was  before  the  statement 
of  a  particular  commission  to  Jesus, 
now  presents  itself  as  a  broad,  general 
view  of  duty.     The  gain  is  great. 

And  have  we  not  here  a  complete 
theory  of  our  career  ?  It  seems  to  me 
to  contain  the  whole  philosophy  of  life. 
"  We  mtist  loork  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  t*s  while  it  is  day."  Who  has  sent 
ns  ?  Ah !  it  is  possible  that  here  we 
diflPer,  or  doubt ;  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing back  of  us,  som^  entity  from  which 
we  proceed,  is  the  universal  conviction 
of  human  souls.  Herbert  Spencer, 
sifting  all  religions  assiduously,  to  do 
away  with  every  particular  idiosyncrasy 
and  get  the  one  broad  substratum  of 
belief  common  to  all  forms  of  Theism, 
to  Pantheism,  and  even  to  Atheism ;  to 
all  aboriginal  creeds,  to  Polytheism,  and 


Monotheism,  finds  it  to  be  this :  "  The 
omnipresence  of  a  something  which  passes 
comprehension."  Matthew  Arnold's 
.  almost  equally  abstract  statement  adds 
what  we  certainly  all  recognize  every- 
where, energy  and  activity.  He  calls 
this  something  *'a  power  not  ourselves 
which  works  for  righteousness."  How- 
ever we  interpret  it,  we  all  feel  that  we 
have  come  from  a  Something,  a  Source, 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  orderly  and 
systematic,  and  thus  essentially  pur- 
poseful. Even  the  Materialists's  arid 
creed  amounts  to  not  less  than  this. 

But  you  and  I  are  unanimous,  I 
trust,  in  giving  much  more  definite  at- 
tributes to  the  Source  of  being.  We 
consent  to  represent  it  as  personal,  ra- 
tional, benevolent,  kindred  with  our- 
selves. We  are  willing  to  call  it,  with 
Jesus,  "jETim-  tliat  fiath  sent  us" 

What,  then,  results,  but  that  precise 
corollary  which  Jesus  drew  from  this 
faith  ?  As  an  emanation  from  this 
orderly,  active,  purposeful  Entity;  as 
derived  from  that  Power  working  ever 
on  the  side  of  what  is  right  in  the  Uni- 
verse ;  as  the  offspring  of  that  benign 
Almighty  Personality,  the  Children  of  a 
Heavenly  Father,  what  £ire  we  here 
forf  What  are  we  anywhere  for  ? 
Why  are  we  ?  What  shall  we  be  for  in 
any  future  stage  of  being  ? 

Must  it  not  be,  as  parts  of  this  great 
scheme,  to  fill  our  places  in  it  ?  To 
contribute  to  its  orderliness,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  design  ?  To  further 
what  is  right  in  it,  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Power  which  pervades  it  ? 

That  was  Jesus' s  thought;  most  sim- 
ple, and  yet,  I  think  we  shall  all  be 
willing  to  concede,  the  substance  of  all 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

In  fact,  the  great  truth  about  human- 
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ity  is  expressed  in  one  word  of  the  sen- 
tence I  have  made  my  text — we  are 
"senf."  We  have  not  come  of  our  own 
volition ;  we  have  not  drifted  here 
where  we  find  ourselves;  we  are  not  un- 
related individuals,  with  no  purpose,  or 
with  a  personal  and  particular  purpose; 
we  are  "sewi,"  we  are  coin  missioned, 
we  are  put  here  to  discharge  a  func- 
tion, to  do  a  duty,  to  promote  a  great 
plan;  and  to  do  all  this  together. 

If  this  theory  is  not  correct,  what 
other  is  there  to  turn  to  ?  I  think  no 
other  has  ever  been  proposed  or  in- 
vented but  one;  and  that  is  that  we  are 
here  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I 
will  not  go  far  into  the  discussion  of 
this  now.  I  will  note  only  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  it. 

1st.  Contrast  it  practically  with  the 
other.  That  represents  the  race  of  in- 
telligent beings  co-operating  in  a  ration- 
al system,  the  result  of  which  is,  if  we 
may  advance  as  far  as  Matthew  Arnold's 
position,  "righteousness" — that  which 
is  right,  right  for  all,  and  so,  well  for 
all;  the  highest  good  of  all.  Each  is 
charged  with  a  certain  portion  of  duty; 
some  function,  suited  to  his  position 
and  endowments.  He  is  a  co- laborer 
with  all  the  rest.  He  is  a  co-laborer 
with  the  Great  Source  of  the  whole; 
with  that  Power  which  works  for  the  right 
— ^with  God. 

In  this  practical  age  surely  I  need 
not  defend  the  proposition  that  the  dig- 
nity of  any  being  or  thing  must  be  es- 
timated by  its  utility,  its  productive 
activity.  In  fact,  we  estimate  every- 
thing by  that  standard,  and  most  justly. 
What  is  it  for  ?  What  does  it  accom- 
plish? 

Jesus  himself  adopted  this  standard: 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;" 
by  what  they  bring  forth,  contribute, 
do,  you  shall  judge  them. 

Therefore,  we  fairly  estimate  the  dig- 
nity of  any  scheme  by  the  breadth  and 
elevation  of  its  object.  What  is  the 
object  in  either  case  before  us  ?  Why, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  Universe,  a  Bace; 
and,  on  the  other,  an  individual  man. 

But  what  a  small  thing  an  individual 
man  is,  in  himself  considered!  Take 
the  greatest  man;  isolate  him  from  re- 


lations to  others;  regard  him  as  an  end; 
see  him  thinking  of  himself  without 
generous  sympathy  for  others;,  see  him 
scheming  for  himself,  working  for  him- 
self:— this  is  something  which  all  dovni 
history  and  on  the  latest  page  of  the 
newspaper  we  all  despise.  The  indi- 
vidual gets  dignity  who  implicates  him- 
self with  his  race.  In  proportion  as 
one  lives  for  himself  he  becomes  con- 
temptible. We  actually  dissect  the 
characters  of  historical  persons  and  of 
our  own  neighbors,  and  what  we  re- 
spect is  so  much  as  has  not  been  self - 
regarding.  Even  he  who  would  die 
honored  nowadays  must  show  that  he 
has  had  some  love  for  his  kind. 

From  any  point  of  view  the  happi- 
ness theory  of  life  is  a  selfish  theory. 
Truth  and  right  indeed  carry  with  them 
a  natural  joy.  But  to  make  even  this, 
or  much  more,  any  lower  form  of  satis- 
faction, moral  or  physical,  your  end, 
is  to  place  your  mind  in  a  selfish  atti- 
tude, and  this  is  to  belittle  it,  as  I  have 
just  said,  and  we  all  know;  it  is  to  nar- 
row, corrupt  and  debase  it.  We  need 
not  dilate  on  this  point. 

It  is  of  more  account  to  remark  that 
the  happiness  theory  is  not  borne  ovt 
by  the  facts  of  life.  If  man  is  made 
for  happiness,  then  the  world  is  won- 
derfully out  of  joint,  indeed.  Unques- 
tionably happiness  is  an  intended  and 
normal  incident  of  life.  The  order  of 
life  is  such  that,  in  the  main,  he  who  is 
faithful  to  duty,  to  service,  to  love,  will 
be  happy.  And  there  is  a  vast  mass  of 
happiness  in  the  world.  On  the  whole, 
happiness  characterizes  human  life. 
The  atmosphere  of  life  is  pervaded 
by  it.  But  it  is  not  the  universal 
or  constant  characteristic  of  life,  and 
evidently  was  not  intended  to  be  such. 
Alongside,  is  always  a  vast  mass  of  un- 
happiness — or  of  non-happiness;  of 
unhappiness,  I  mean,  inevitable  in  the 
scheme.  There  are  friction,  pain,  fail- 
ure, imavoidable;  there  is  pain  inevit- 
able; sorrow  inevitable;  loss,  yearning, 
unrealized  aspiration,  thwarted  love, 
baffled  hope,  hardship  in  outward  cir- 
cumstance— all  inevitable  incidents  in 
the  scheme  of  life  we  are  involved  in. 
It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  and  say  these 
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tliLings  are  not.  Here  they  are;  real 
facts,  which  fill  the  heart  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  the  pious  with  many  pain- 
ful questionings. 

This  always  is  true  also,  (and  it  would 
be  found  on  sufficient  analysis,  I  be- 
lieve, to  justify  the  scheme, )  that  there 
are  all  along,  accessible,  high  truths 
mrhich  would  enable  us  so  to  rise  above 
the  painful  incidents  of  our  experience 
that  they  could  not  disturb  our  real 
peace  and  joy.  But  I  think  there  are 
many  incidents  of  life  which  would  still 
mreck  or  impair,  often,  what  we  call 
happiness.  And  whether  so  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  high  compensating 
truths  are  so  much  above  the  immediate 
grasp  of  feeble  men  that  they  are  often 
unavailable  for  the  actual  preservation 
of  happiness.  The  theory  of  our  lives 
at  this  point  clearly  is,  that  it  is  through 
the  deep  necessity  of  them  that  the 
high  truths  become  real  and  dear  to  us, 
and  at  length  we  appropriate  them. 
Meantime,  however,  happiness  was  lost 
— ^we  have  been  "salting  our  bread 
with  tears."  Life's  great  shocks  and 
afflictions  never  find  men  ready.  Per- 
haps they  never  can  be  quite  ready 
without  the  actual  experience.  All  of 
us  might  do  much  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. It  is  well  to  do  all  we  can;  but 
after  all  it  appears  as  clearly  as  the 
other  truth,  that  the  method  of  life  is  to 
make  us  perfect  through  suffering. 

But,  at  least,  looking  at  life  prac- 
tically, I  think  that  we  must  all  agree 
that  the  happiness  theory  will  by  no 
means  work  I  will  look  into  the  glad 
faces  of  you  that  are  young,  and  assure 
you  that,  if  that  is  what  you  are  expect- 
ing— expecting  as  the  main  thing  in 
life,  I  mean — ^you  are  all  but  certain  to 
be  disappointed.  Here  and  there,  one 
may  escape  for  many  a  year  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  of  life;  but  such  are 
rara  Tou  must  be  cherishing  some 
more  solid  hope  and  aim  than  that  of 
the  permanence  of  your  present  cheer, 
or  you  will  presently  have  nothing  left. 
What  shall  that  better  hope  be? 
What  purpose,  what  theory  of  life,  I 
ask  you  that  are  older,  had  these  young 
friends  better  be  cherishing?  I  fear 
our  examples   may  be  teaching  them, 


more  or  less  emphatically,  some  differ- 
ent and  doubtfii  lessons.  So  we  live 
below  our  best  thoughts.  Our  lives 
may  say  to  them:  '^Seek  wealth,  seek 
fashion,  seek  praise,  seek  your  own  way." 
But  what  shall  our  honest  hearts  say  to 
them?  Wliat  but  this:  "Seek  for  God's 
purpose  in  you,  and  give  your  lives  and 
your  hearts  to  that!  Think  not  of  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness;  expect  both. 
Expect  trials  and  seek  to  be  ready  for 
them,  through  gi'owing  faith  and  virtue; 
through  an  aspiration  that  lifts  you 
above  outward  life  and  its  vicissitudes. 
Make  your  lives,  whatever  their  actual 
forms,  a  Service,  In  your  practical 
callings  be  serving  God  by  aiming  at 
the  ideals  of  your  callings,  consider- 
ing their  purpose  in  the  world's  econ- 
omy; by  conducting  them  on  the  very 
highest  principles  you  can  see.  In  a 
word — *Work  the  works  of  God,'  not 
your  own  works.  Let  this  be  your  will, 
and  God  will  find  you  a  way." 

The  happiness  theory  of  life,  I  say, 
will  not  work.  It  never  has  worked. 
It  never  succeeds;  it  does  not  maintain 
its  own  integrity;  it  always  degenerates. 
He  who  sets  out  to  attain  happiness  soon 
comes  to  be  a  seeker  of  pleasure.  And 
pleasure  sought  always  ends  as  sensual 
pleasure.  This  is  the  history  of  Epi- 
cureanism. 

The  only  other  theory  is  the  theory 
of  duty,  which  Jesus  offered.  And  I 
believe  this  will  work  well.  In  the  first 
place,  it  agrees  with  the  actual  facts  of 
life.  This  is  a  working  world;  a  world 
organized  on  the  basis  of  labor,  utility, 
mutual  service.  The  physical  world  it- 
self is  ceaselessly  operant.  It  is  a 
workshop,  a  laboratory.  Wind,  wave 
and  sunbeam,  electric  and  chemio 
forces,  heat  and  cold,  earthquake  and 
avalanche,  frost  and  thaw,  fire  and 
hail  and  stormy  wind,  "fulfilling  His 
word,"  are  all  agents  of  effects  succes- 
sively ameliorating  physical  conditions, 
and  adapting  the  planet  to  higher  hu- 
man civilization.  The  beasts  and  the 
birds  have  their  functions.  Nay,  the 
very  earth-worms  laboriously  tame  con- 
tinents for  cultivation.  Bisects  and 
flowers  are  all  fulfilling  offices  of  ser- 
vice. 
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Man,  will -he,  nill-he,  accepts  this 
same  condition.  He  is  bom  to  labor. 
If  he  will  labor  nof,  neither  may  he  eat. 
The  world  of  humanity  is  the  most  busy 
and  laborious  of  all. 

This  condition  was  formerly  called 
the  "primal  curse.''  But  we  have 
learned  better.  We  have  learned  that 
labor  is  not  a  curse,  but,  where  it  is  not 
excessive  or  unnatural,  it  is  a  blessing. 
It  is,  above  all  other  things,  that  which 
develops  men.  The  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence, the  effort  to  achieve,  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  progress.  Effort, 
as  the  word  implies,  brings  out  powers. 
Even  some  hardship  proves  congenial 
to  character.  The  great  Epicurean 
lyrist  and  the  great  Christian  Apostle 
limost  in  the  same  words  exhort  the 
young  man  to  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  do.  But  more  than  this,  the 
routine  of  reasonable  toil  is  proved  con- 
genial to  human  nature.  It  is  not  to 
blQss  a  man  to  take  from  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  form  of  active  occupa- 
tion. Ho  who  needs  it  not  for  his 
mere  subsistence,  needs  it  for  character 
and  happiness.  The  hapj>y  part  of  the 
world  are  especially  they  who  are  hab- 
itually occupied  in  reasonable  toil.  "Oh, 
happy  husbandmen,''  exclaimed  the 
ancient  poet,  "if  they  but  knew  how 
blest  they  are!"  Habitual  labor  gives 
orderliness  to  life  and  to  character.  It 
regulates  energy,  subdues  passion  and 
absorbs  thought. 

And  so  the  performance  of  duty  is 
even  one  of  the  most  genuine  antidotes 
and  panaceas  of  sorrow.  Says  one  who 
knew  well  the  deep  experiences  of  afflic- 
tion: "One  source  of  consolation  in  be- 
reavement is  the  accustomed  per- 
formance of  duty.  .  .  .  The  heart's 
pulse  cannot  become  healthy  while  the 
hands  are  idle.  We  must  return  to  the 
daily  routine  of  life's  duties,  however 
cheerless  the  task  may  be,  and  however 
difficult.  We  may  have  no  heart  for  it, 
but  rather  weariness  and  disgust;  but 
the  exertion  for  duty's  sake  will  be  like 
medicine  to  the  soul.  .  .  .  We  may 
not  at  first  do  our  duties  heartily^  but 
we  may  do  them  faithfully.  And  one 
will  help  us  to  another.  ...  To  sit 
down  and  weep,  although  one  may  say, 


•God's  will  be  done,'  is  not  true  resig- 
nation. It  is  to  arise  from  that  prayer 
and  go  forward  to  the  completion  of 
our  work."* 

These  thoughts  will  approve  them- 
selves to  all  who  have  known  affliction, 
and  striven  to  accept  it  in  a  right  spirit. 
Not  even  the  loss  of  Earth's  cheer  can 
absolve  us  from  the  great  law  of  duty. 
He  who  would  evade  this  law,  whatever 
be  his  relations  to  life,  suffers  inevi- 
tably. There  is  no  room  for  idlers  in 
this  world;  and  he  who  idles  brings  on 
his  own  penalty.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
suppose  that  wealth  releases  from  this 
law — as  if  getting,  and  not  serving,  were 
the  purpose  of  our  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  most  obvious  functions 
of  wealth  is  the  liberation  of  a  class  of 
persons,  provided  with  a  wonderful  so- 
cial force,  enabled  to  cultivate  every 
natural  faculty,  to  appropriate  every  ad- 
vantage, that  they  may  devote  them- 
selves to  those  activities  the  end  of  which 
is  the  public  welfare,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  mankind;  to  chari- 
ties, art,  literature,  education,  health, 
good  government,  moral  and  social 
science.  He  who,  set  free  fi'om  self -re- 
garding toil,  finds  out  no  such  generous 
function  as  this,  is  a  drone  in  the  hive. 
He  is  set  on  a  pinnacle  by  fortune  that 
the  wise  may  make  him  a  warning. 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves.    For  if  our 

virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  the  same 
As  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely 

touched 
But  to  fine  issues;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use." 

It  has  begun  of  late  to  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  pressing  necessities  of 
society  in  America  is  that  our  young 
men  of  fortune  should  be  provided  with 
an  incentive  like  the  "noblesse  oblige" 
of  a  worthy  aristocracy,  by  which  they 
should  be  aroused  from  the  lives  of  self- 
indulgence  they  are  now  too  generally 
content  to  follow,  and    should  aim  to 

•Rev.  W.  G.  Elliot.  D.  D. 
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make  themselves,  in  a  high  sense,  lead- 
ers in  their  communities  through  pub- 
lic-spirited service — as  some  of  them  are 
indeed  learning  to  do. 

But  what  is  true  of  such  as  these  is 
true  of  us  all.  For  the  imderlying 
reason  that  labor  is  morally  so  useful  to 
men  of  every  class  is,  that  it  is  essen- 
tially service.  Although  they  may  be 
as  unconscious  of  it  as  are  those  earth- 
worms, toiling  in  the  dark  as  in  living 
graves,  yet  as  they  labor  they  all  are,  in 
fact,  agents  in  God's  great  world- cause, 
'* working"  not  their  own  ** works,"  but 
His.  By  His  superintendent  wisdom, 
what  was  selfish  in  the  individuars  pur- 
pose is  overruled  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
federal  scheme.  The  man  who  thinks 
he  is  only  making  money  is  (if  he  is 
only  honestly  engaged)  opening  con- 
tinents, facilitating  that  intercourse  of 
men  which  civilizes  all.  He  is  provid- 
ing his  race  with  comfort,  delight, 
refinement.  The  man  who  is  held  to 
study  by  its  own  absorbing  interest  is 
opening  up  pathways  to  science,  by 
which  the  whole  world  is  helped  and 
strengthened.  And  so,  practically,  la- 
bor becomes,  as  I  said,  service,  duty, 
and  places  the  laborer  in  right  relations 
to  life  and  to  other  agents  of  God's 
purposes,  which  is  a  prime  condition  of 
his  own  happiness. 

But  what  is  needed,  then,  finally,  but 
the  open,  voluntary,  glad,  loyal  accep- 
tance of  this  obvious  theory  of  our  life  ? 
— the  consent  to  that  apostleship  and 
servantship  which  every  life  actually  is, 
well  or  ill,  and  which  every  life  might 
be  well? 

This  is  what  we  need — what  we  all 
need,  what  the  young  need  to  set  out 
with,  if  their  lives  are  to  be  happy  and 
true.  Life  is  service,  is  the  compen- 
dious law  they  need  early  to  accept;  to 
see  that  every  function  and  office  is 
sacred,  and  may  be  discharged  in  a 
spirit  which  is  truly  religious— -rather 
each  must  be  so  discharged  to  attain  its 
true  results.  Jesus  appended  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  truth  he  uttered  in  my 
text.  We  must  all  work  the  works  of 
God  as  much  as  any.  No  doubt  it 
would  modify  much  of  men's  activities 
would    they  consent  to  this  principle. 


There  would  be  ample  room  for  choice 
among  avocations.  Some  forms  of 
business  would,  very  probably,  disap- 
pear altogether.  But  the  great  effect 
would  only  be  to  sanctify  toil  and  trade 
and  venture;  to  chasten  them  some- 
what; to  restrain  men  from  some 
portion  of  their  heat  and  greed.  It 
would  give  all  forms  of  activity  an  up- 
ward look.  Sometimes  it  would  call  on 
men  to  postpone  activities  of  a  narrower 
scope  and  lower  aim  in  favor  of  others 
more  directly  tending  to  promote  God's 
cause  in  the  welfare  of  men.  The  pre- 
occupations of  business,  the  engross- 
ment of  time  and  thought  and  wealth  in 
merely  practical  schemes,  would  some- 
times be  limited  by  the  more  generous 
demands  which  come  to  every  citizen 
and  every  Christian.  The  question  of 
each  man  being:  How  can  I  best  serve 
God's  cause?  he  might  often  see  occa- 
sions calling  him  from  his  more  per- 
sonal interests,  as  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  tocsin  of  national  peril  called  men, 
old  and  young,  out  of  their  stores  and 
shops  and  offices  and  studios  and  col- 
leges, and  trade  stood  still  while  the 
great  cause  of  republicanism  and  free- 
dom was  once  more  made  secure. 

That  is  the  true  spirit  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  common  life:  that  spirit  which 
then  lifted  men  above  selfishness,  above 
self-interest,  and  made  one  only  thought 
dominant — to  serve  God's  cause  accord- 
ing to  the  mighty  ocxjasion.  Ah,  how 
faithful  husbands  left  their  wives  and 
babies  then!  How  sons  bade  farewell  to 
doting  parents  then!  How  laborers 
came  from  the  fields  and  gilded  youth 
swarmed  from  our  colleges  then,  to 
tramp  hungry  and  wet,  iin-ough  cold 
and  mire,  to  find  a  place  to  serve  God 
— and  die! 

Is  there  no  place  nor  room  for  such  a 
spirit  now  ?  Young  men,  young  women, 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  are  you 
precluded  from  being  heroes,  too? 
Study  the  histor}'  of  those  same  times, 
and  see  that  heroism  before  the  war 
might  have  saved  the  war!  j;  Take  "the 
Christly  thought  of  service  into  your 
hearts;  let  that  be  what  life  means  to 
you;  sot  your  hearts  not  on  happiness, 
but  on  duty;  expect  natural /twals,  a 
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prepare  your  hearts  still  to  trust  God 
and  press  on;  resolve  to  live  for  Him 
and  not  for  yourselves,  so  mean  in  the 
comparison;  ponder  that  thought virhich 
made  Jesus  the  Saviour  that  he  was — 
that  we  must  all  "work  the  works  of 
God  while  it  is  day;"  yes,  remember, 
that  even  for  you,  the  day  may  be  a 
short  one,  and  the  night  cometh!  Then 
you  will  not  need  to  look  far  for  a  post 
where  fidelity,  piety  and  heroism  shall 
have  their  opportunity  and  their  eternal 
guerdon! 

JUST  FOR  TO-DAY. 

Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs, 

I  do  not  pray; 
Keep  me  from  stain  of  sin, 

Just  for  to-day. 

Iiet  me  both  diligently  work 

And  duly  pray; 
Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed, 

Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  be  slow^  to  do  my  will, 
Prompt  Thine  to  obey; 

Help  me  to  sacrifice  myself, 
Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  no  wrong  or  idle  word 

Unthinking  say; 
Set  Thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips. 

Just  for  to-day. 

So,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs, 

I  do  not  pray; 
Biit,  keep  me,  guide  me,  help  me.  Lord. 

Just  for  to-day.  ♦    ♦    * 


FAITH  CURE.' 


The  highway  along  which  humanity 
has  travelled  is  littered  with  certificates 
of  miraculous  cures.  Of  the  thousands 
of  supposed  deities  to  whom  men  have 
cried  in  their  distresses,  not  one  could 
have  held  for  a  day  his  place  in  the 
reverence  of  his  worshippers,  if  it  had 
not  been  believed  that  he  was  a  hearer 
of  prayer.  And  never  have  men  prayed 
more  earnestly  then  when  they  were  suf- 
fering the  double  misery  of  bodily  j^aiii 
and  fear  of  death. 

As  a  rule,  they  gave  themselves  over  to 
the  priest  who  represented  the  god,  just 
as  we  now  let  ourselves  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  physician.  If  they  recov- 
ered, the  fee  was  paid  in  offerings,  the 
priest  being  supj>orted  by  offerings  to 
the  altar  or  temple.     Not  all  that  was 
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laid  on  the  altar  went  up  in  smoke: 
there  were  choice  pieces  of  roast  beef 
and  lamb  and  pigeon. 

Then  came  votive  offerings — tablets, 
or  other  gifts,  hung  on  the  temple  walls 
to  testify  that  ^Esculapius  or  Apollo 
heard  prayer  and  healed  the  sufferer. 
Any  respectable  deity  might  have  pub- 
lished an  almanac  every  year,  filled  with 
testimonials  of  cure  from  grateful  men 
and  women,  including  the  leading  citi- 
zens. 

The  priest  was  the  medicine  man. 
He  alone  knew  the  properties  of  herbs 
and  oils;  he  alone  could  pronounce  the 
mystic  sentences  which  invoke  the  deity 
and  scared  away  the  spirits  of  evil. 
And,  if  he  imderstood  his  business,  he 
was  often  able  to  rouse  into  action  the 
energies  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body; 
indeed,  through  the  mind  the  body  was 
often  reached  most  effectively,  as  every 
physician  knows  to  be  true  to-day. 

Was  it  all  humbug  and  imposition? 
Or  was  it  a  misreading  of  law  and  fact, 
which  were  not  the  less  law  and  fact 
for  all  the  misunderstanding  ?  As  we  see 
it,  the  gods  to  whom  they  prayed  were 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind;  there  were 
no  such  beings  in  earth  or  air.  Yet  the 
sick  were  healed;  somewhere  there  was 
restoring  power;  somehow  it  was  called 
into  action.  In  the  absence  of  both 
rational  faith  and  sound  knowledge, 
how  were  the  sick  cured  ? 

We  shall  never  know  how  to  answer 
this  (juestion  fully  till  we  understand 
this  deep  mystery  which  we  call  "life," 
and  how  it  is  related  to  the  Power  by 
which  it  is  given  and  sustained  Must 
it  not  be  that  the  Fountain  from*  which 
we  derive  health  when  we  are  well,  is 
also  the  Fountain  from  which  we  re- 
cover health  when  it  is  lost  ?  "All  that 
God  owns  he -constantly  is  healing." 

Some  suj)pose  that  each  man  is  set 
u})  in  this  business  of  living  with  an 
original  capital  of  vitality,  and  that  in 
emergencies  he  merely  draws  from 
the  reserve  fund  stored  in  his  own  con- 
stitution. Others  sux:)ix)se  that  the  life- 
force  is  capable  of  increase  as  well  as 
of  decrease;  so  that  the  bom  weakling 
may  grow  strong  by  wisely  availing  him- 
self of  the  generous  provisions  of  na- 
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tore.  Certainly,  each  one  of  us  appears 
to  take  in  power  with  his  breath,  his 
food,  his  exercise;  certainly  power  seems 
to  flow  softly  in,  filling  our  exhausted 
nervous  reservoirs  while  we  resfc  or 
sleep.  Certainly  we  do  not  give  this 
power  to  ourselves;  we  do  not  create  it; 
we  are  only  receivers,  and  often  we  re- 
ceive it  most  abundantly  when  our  own 
will  is  quiescent  and  we  are  purely  pas- 
sive. The  strong  man  may  become  as 
weak  and  helpless  as  a  babe;  then  his 
strength  may  be  renewed  like  the  ea- 
gle's; and  all  this  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  will  of  his  own.  Where  does 
it  come  from? 

We  must  derive  this  vital  force  from 
"a  Power  not  ourselves";  a  Power 
which  makes  for  life  and  health.  The 
energy  that  hides  in  air,  water,  light, 
heat,  electricity,  seems  to  use  all  these 
as  vehicles  and  servants;  we  know  not 
how;  we  appear  to  be  no  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  this  mystery  than  were  our 
earliest  ancestors.  But  we  do  know,  if 
we  reflect  a(  all,  that  life  or  health  is  a 
gift,  and  no  creation  of  our  own.  Is 
not  God  present  in  all  substances,  proc- 
esses, forces? 

The  one  Cause  seems  to  be  operative 
alike  in  health  and  in  sickness.  The 
mysterious  energy  which  first  set  these 
hearts  in  motion,  must  keep  them 
in  motion,  must  regulate  their  mo- 
tion, most  start  up  the  machinery  when 
it  falters,  and  moderate  it  when  it 
threatens  to  shake  itself  to  pieces  with 
feverish  or  convulsive  violence. 

All  around  us,  in  every  animal,  insect 
and  grass-blade,  we  see  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  life-giving  principle.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  invisible 
Cause,  is  the  same  which  works  in  us — 
the  same  by  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  the  same  by  which 
we  are  healed  of  our  infirmities  ? 

What  we  call  Nature  is  itself  a  pro- 
duct; and  it  is  like  a  veil  of  appear- 
ances, at  once  concealing  and  revealing 
the  Cause,  which  itself  never  appears 
and  can  be  known  only  by  its  effects. 
Shall  we  trace  our  origin  and  give  our 
confidence  to  Nature — ^the  veil  of  effects 
— or  to  the  hidden  Cause?  We  have 
given  up  the  notion  of  any  gods,  or  any 
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god,  sitting  outside  the  world  and  work- 
ing on  it  like  a  mechanic;  but  how  can 
we  escape  from  this  ever  haunting  Pres- 
ence which  "hides  in  pure  transpar- 
ency" ;  this  all-working  Jower  inside  of 
all  things  as  the  author,  sustainer  and 
renewer  of  life,  setting  up  a  throne  in 
every  atom,  in  every  star,  in  every  mind, 
and  in  every  body?  Let  all  the  half- 
gods  go,  and  the  God  remains,  over  all, 
through  all,  in  all,  blessed  forever,  and 
forever  the  giver  of  blessing. 

A  restful  confidence  that  we  live  in 
an  orderly  world  is  perhaps  the  most 
importaiit  condition  of  he^th  for  mind 
and  body. 

If  we  had  no  trust  -  no  assurance  of 
friendly  relations  with  that  invisible 
Power  by  which  life  goes  on — the  whole 
head  would  be  sick  and  the  whole  heart 
faint.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  all 
orderly  life  is  a  life  of  faith.  Every 
well  man  would  fall  into  gradual  or 
swift  decline,  if  he  could  lose  all  faith 
in  the  order  by  which  ho  lives. 

But  if  faith  is  a  powerful  agent  for 
maintaining  health,  why  may  it  not  be 
equally  jxDwerful  for  restoring  it  ?  When 
from  any  cause  there  is  a  faltering  in 
vital  functions;  when  the  processes  of 
digestion,  nutrition,  respiration,  circula- 
tion, secretion  and  excretion  are  par- 
tially arrested;  when  the  nervous  energy 
is  no  longer  distributed  vigorously  over 
the  frame,  and  the  will  loses  command 
of  the  muscles,  and  even  the  senses  are 
dulled,  who  does  not  know  that  rein- 
foreements  may  enter  through  the  door 
of  feeling  i  The  sudden  rousing  of 
spiritual  forces  to  a  great  act  of  faith 
immediately  sends  new  vital  tides  along 
every  nerve,  and  starts  into  motion 
every  laggard  wheel.  All  this  is  just  as 
natural  as  life,  and  just  as  supernatural. 
The  power  that  worketh  in  us  is  a  cura- 
tive power,  healing  the  disorders  of 
body  and  soul  by  a  common  law.  "He 
forgiveth  all  our  iniquities;  He  healeth 
all  our  diseases." 

The  right  medicine  may  be  a  vehicle 
of  relief,  just  as  food,  air  and  light  and 
heat  may  be  vehicles  of  vital  energy; 
and  so  the  divine  help  may  come  through 
the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  hesitating  organs.    But  if  the 
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physician  could  utter  the  right  ivord, 
that  also  might  prove  the  right  med- 
icine. A  word  of  hope  and  cheer,  pen- 
etrating to  the  centre  of  being,  stirring 
the  emotions  and  the  will  into  natur^ 
activity,  often  starts  a  series  of  physical 
vibrations  which  are  felt  throughout  the 
organism.  Along  with  that  word  the 
spirit-power  passes — the  highest  form  of 
power  in  man  or  in  the  universe.  To 
me,  it  seems  like  a  forthgoing  of  the 
original  and  Eternal  Energy  which  is 
alike  "tdmighty  to  create,  almighty  to 
renew."  The  means  employed— rwhether 
medicine  or  word — can  be  only  a  vehicle 
and  mask  of  the  real  life-giving  Worker. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  cura- 
tive energy  of  faith  —  or  rather  the 
efficacy  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  cure 
— is  not  at  all  dependent  on  a  cor- 
rect belief  or  a  true  religious  theory. 
Such  cases  of  cure  are  reported  among 
men  of  all  religions  and  of  none.  The 
faith  may  be  genuine  where  the  belief 
is  false.  If  the  sufferer  is  by  any  means 
persuaded  that  a  healing  power  has 
arrived,  he  is  likely  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  that  persuasion.  The  power 
has  arrived,  rather  it  is  always  present; 
and  a  certain  state  of  mind  favors  its 
operation.  That  state  of  mind  may 
take  the  form  of  faith  in  Apollo,  or  in 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  in  St.  Peter,  or  in 
departed  spirits,  or  in  holy  water,  or  in 
bread  pills;  in  either  case  it  induces  a 
condition  favorable  to  cure,  and  in  either 
case  the  cure  is  wrought  by  the  power 
of  that  Eternal  Life  by  which  all  beings 
live. 

The  delusions  of  patients  may  be 
amusing  or  absurd;  but  they  do  not  in 
the  least  discredit  the  fact  of  cure,  nor 
the  efficacy  of  faith  as  a  means  of  cure. 
The  healing  jx)wer  is  not  in  the  delu- 
sion; that  belongs  to  the  uninstructed 
mind.  There  is  no  unreality  about  the 
force  that  comes  into  operation;  and, 
unless  we  surrender  to  materialism,  we 
must  count  that  force  s]nritual  and 
divine — not  the  less  divine  because  of 
its  human  manifestation.  The  least  we 
can  say  is,  that  the  law  of  physical  cure, 
through  mental  operations — whether  it 
is  to  be  faith-cure,  anger-cure,  love- 
cure,   or   joy-cure — is    a    part   of    the 


divine  order.  If  it  is  right  to  think  of 
God  as  the  original  giver  of  life,  it 
must  also  be  right  to  recognize  Him  as 
its  renewer  and  restorer,  whatever  may 
be  the  means  employed  in  medicine  or 
in  mind. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Faith -Cure  may 
be  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  fact. 
As  fliat  doctrine  is  set  forth  by  some  of 
its  advocates — including  some  who  have 
themselves  been  healed — the  doctrine 
threatens  to  give  rise  to  a  form  of 
mental  disease,  which  may  call  for  the 
remedy  of  a  larger  faith.  This  mania 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  that  narrow 
supematuralism  which  teaches  that  God 
is  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  man; 
that  miracle  is  the  special  sign  of  His 
presence;  that  we  can  only  know  He  is 
here  when  He  interferes  with  the  uni- 
formity of  nature;  and  that  a  special 
Providence  which  does  us  a  favor  once 
in  a  while  can  be  trusted  better  than 
the  universal  Providence  which  lives  and 
works  in  the  whole  course  of  law  and 
the  whole  system  of  order. 

The  Bible,  which  is  in  part  a  history 
of  ancient  opinions  and  customs,  shows 
us  that  both  mental  and  physical  agents 
were  regarded  as  efficacious,  and  that  in 
both  cases  devout  persons  traced  the 
healing  power  to  the  Giver  of  life.  The 
Hebrews  were  not  alone  in  this.  Anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil,  rubbing  saliva  on 
diseased  eyes,  washing  in  certain  waters, 
bathing  on  the  forehead,  touching  and 
stroking  with  the  hand,  and  pronounc- 
ing certain  forms  of  words  over  persons 
of  disordered  minds — all  these  methods 
are  mentioned  in  other  ancient  writings; 
and  most  of  them  were  held  in  high 
esteem  throughout  the  East,  so  that 
they  were  by  no  means  novelties  when 
practiced  by  Jesus  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians. At  the  same  time  the  theory  of 
magical  and  mysterious  powers  was 
called  in  to  explain  natural  facts,  even 
where  the  practice  was  semi -scientific 

Lightfoot  finds  evidence  that  Jesus, 
who  api>ealed  chiefly  to  faith  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  healed,  was  suspected 
by  the  Jews  of  having  learned  in  Egypt 
the  mystic  arts  by  which  the  priests 
were  said  to  work  miracles.  But  in 
some   notable   cases   he   employed  the 
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means  I  have  mentioned;  and  when  he 
sent  his  disciples  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
Mark  tells  ns  that  **they  anointed  with 
oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them."  St.  James  recommends  oil  and 
prayer;  as  if  he  had  said,  "Use  the 
means,  then  trust  in  God,  for  in  any 
case  His  is  the  power,  and  His  the  glo- 
ry." Oil  was,  and  still  is,  the  standard 
remedy  throughout  the  East;  but  the 
resort  to  prayer  is  at  heart  the  appeal 
of  faith. 

But  is  not  the  wise  use  of  medicines 
also  an  appeal  to  faith,  or  to  Heaven  ? 
To  disuse  the  natural  means  of  cure  is 
as  fanatical  as  to  disuse  the  natural 
means  of  nourishment.  We  depend  on 
Providence  for  daily  bread;  but  is  not 
the  sowing  of  seed  an  act  of  faith?  In 
seeking  health,  as  in  seeking  food,  we 
must  show  our  faith  by  our  works. 
Prayer  no  more  excuses  the  use  of 
means  of  cure  than  it  excuses  the  use  of 
means  of  nourishment.  In  opening  the 
door  to  faith,  we  must  not  close  the  door 
to  reason  and  knowledge,  else  faith  will 
oome  in  as  blind  superstition. 

Exceptional  and  extraordinary  facts, 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  law 
now  known,  compel  us  to  seek  a  larger 
interpretation  of  the  law;  but  they 
should  not  work  to  the  disparagement 
and  exclusion  of  fact  and  law  already 
verified.  Yet,  to  the  untutored  mind, 
a  blinding  flash  of  light,  caused  by  a 
meteor,  seems  more'  like  a  revelation  of 
God  than  the  daily  pomp  of  the  sun  or 
the  cfdm  glory  of  a  heaven  full  of  stars. 

A  man  lives  in  safety  forty  years;  all 
this  makes  no  impression  upon  him. 
But  one  day  he  has  a  narrow  escape 
from  death;  then  he  thinks  that  for  once 
God  has  stretched  out  a  helping  hand. 

In  this  great  city  [of  Philadelphia], 
within  a  year,  perhaps  forty  thousand 
sick  people  have  recovered;  most  of 
them  graduaUy,  some  of  them  rapidly, 
a  few  suddenly.  They  have  recovered 
from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  by  the  use  of 
all  sorts  of  means.  But  here  and  there 
a  case  is  reported  where  the  cure  came 
through  no  other  means  than  prayer,  or 
faith,  or  mental  appliances  of  some 
kind.  Then  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
"Surely  this  is  the  finger  of  God! " — as 
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if  the  rest  of  her  forty  thousand  got 
well  without  His  help!  Is  this  faith;  or 
wholesale  unbelief  ? 

The  same  childish  narrowness  appears 
in  connection  with  Spiritualism.  Shad- 
owy phenomena,  of  an  unusual  and 
mysterious  kind,  have  seemed  to  some 
much  more  important  than  the  whole 
grand  order  of  facts  which  are  seen  in 
full  daylight;  and  intimations  from  the 
invisible  realm,  where  nothing  can  be 
clearly  verified  by  us,  have  seemed  a 
surer  guide  than  tiie  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  our  earthly  life. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to 
treat  all  facts  with  due  respect.  The 
strange  and  wonderful  narratives  of 
sudden  cure,  and  the  startling  manifes- 
tations of  intelligence  and  power  out- 
side our  common  experience,  are  like 
eclipses,  comets  and  meteors  in  old 
time,  before  science  had  found  anyplace 
for  them  in  the  cosmic  order.  Ignor- 
ance takes  fright,  or  jumps  to  conclu- 
sions, and  charlatanism  takes  advantage; 
but  calm  inquiry  is  always  in  order,  and 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  grad- 
ually enlarged  with  increase  of  power 
and  benefit.  Meanwhile,  light  and  un- 
steady people  lose  their  heads  and  their 
feet,  or  are  carried  off  into  cloudland. 

Human  bodies  are  something  more 
than  "hollow  vessels,  which,  as  physi- 
cians, you  may  fill  with  drugs;  or,  as 
surgeons,  put  your  mark  upon;  or,  as 
chemists,  analyze!"  They  are  alive 
with  the  indwelling  spirit;  they  are  re- 
sponsive to  subtlest  forces;  tiiey  are 
affected  by  every  depression  or  ele- 
vation of  the  mind;  and  they  are  the- 
atres of  that  divine  activity  which 
"spreads  undivided,  and  operates  un- 
spent" throughout  the  universe. 

All  the  wisdom  of  medical  science  or 
mental  science,  and  all  the  energy  of 
faith,  must  be  accepted  as  "parts  of  His 
ways,"  or  as  manifestations  of  that 
Wise  Goodness  which  works  in  us  to 
restore  harmony  and  to  permit  the  cur- 
rents of  the  universal  life  to  flow  through 
without  obstruction  or  disorder.  "Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  ?  Believe  and  all 
things  are  possible."  And  all  proper 
means  are  to  be  believed  in,  as  to  the 
order  of  Providence.        ^^  ^ 
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*'A11  that  God  owns,  He  constantly  is  heal- 

Quietly,  gently,  softly,  but  most  surely. 
He  helps  the  lowliest  herb,  with  wounded 

stalk, 
To  rise  again.    See!  from  the  heavens  fly 

down 
All  gentle  powers  to  cure  the  blinded  lamb! 
Deep    in    the    treasure-house    of    wealthy 

Nature, 
A  ready  instinct  wakes  and  moves 
To  clothe  the  naked  sparrow  in  the  nest, 
Or  trim  the  plumage  of  an  aged  raven; 
Yea,  in  the  slow  decaying  of  a  rose 
God  works,  as  well  as  in  the  unfolding  bud; 
He  works  with  gentleness  unspeakable 
In  death   itself;    a  thousand    times  more 

careful 
Than  even  the  mother,  by  her  sick  child 

watching." 

Charles  G.  Ames. 


TWO  LESSONS  IN  ETHICAL  CUL- 
TURE. 

On  the  evening  of  January  9th,  a 
most  memorable  address  was  made  here 
in  Sanders  theatre,  by  Mr.  Felix  Adler, 
A  thousand  hearers  from  Boston  and 
Cambridge  found  their  expectations 
more  than  met  by  an  oration  that  for  an 
hour  kept  their  almost  breathless  atten- 
tion. Very  rarely  is  such  preaching 
heard  anywhere  on  earth;  and  the  sev- 
eral hundred  students  present  will  not 
soon  forget  those  vivid  appeals  to  their 
sense  of  duty. 

Culture  does  not  consist  of  power,  nor 
of  wealth,  nor  of  knowledge,  nor  of  re- 
finement, was  the  lesson:  the  heart- fact 
and  the  root  and  the  core  of  culture  is 
an  unselfish  love. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  this  scene 
when,  with  consummate  skill,  this  spiritual 
engineer  so  flushes  these  lower  levels  of 
our  life,  our  intellect,  our  conscience, 
with  living  water  drawn  from  those 
upper  sluices,  while  thus  wholly  ignor- 
ing the  source  whence  all  this  cleansing 
flood  is  drawn?" 

In  this  whole  address,  I  said,  there  is 
not  a  thought,  not  a  principle,  not  an 
impulse,  not  a  suggestion,  hardly  a 
word,  that  is  not  taken  right  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  And 
no  man  ever  sjx>ke,  who  more  manifestly 
lives  by  and  continually  rests  in  the 
Spirit.  '  Thank  God,  I  said,  if  the  Law 


is  still  to  be  thus  a  schoolmaster  leading 
men  to  Christ. 

On  the  following  Simday,  I  was  walk- 
ing at  twilight  near  our  observatory, 
when,  seeing  the  Catholic  church  there 
lighted,  I  went  in,  as  I  always  do  when 
I  can,  for  a  moment's  quiet  worship 
amidst  scenes  and  a  people  that  I  love. 

But  I  met  a  fresh  surj>rise.  What,  I 
said,  is  this?  I  never  before  saw  ser- 
vice in  a  Catholic  church,  nor  in  any 
other,  when  there  was  not  a  woman  nor 
a  child  in  the  house.  The  pews  at  the 
front  were  filled  with  rude,  burly  men. 
Immediately  before  the  altar  were 
seated  three  priests  counting  the  ballots 
of  an  election  that  had  just  been  held 
right  there.  Soon  they  announced  the 
names  of  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  for  the  coming  year. 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked  of  a  man 
now  leaving.  "  The  Holy  Name  Society, 
sir,"  he  answered. 

I  looked  on  with  new  interest  The 
young  priest  arose  to  address  the  mem- 
bers at  this  their  annual  meeting. 

They  were  bonded  with  one  purpose 
and  with  one  vow,  to  remember,  and  if 
need  be  to  speak,  the  holy  name  of  Jesus 
whenever  they  hear  a  blasphemous  or 
an  indecent  word. 

Very  plain,  direct  and  manly  was  iJiat 
pastor's  addresa  They  were  responsible 
in  part  for  all  sin  they  witnessed  and 
silently  assented  to.  They  could  not 
listen  to  unclean  -words  without  con- 
tamination. They  must  not  listen  to 
them  without  objection.  They  must 
show  their  rebuke  in  looks  or  in  deeds, 
if  not  in  words.  They  must  not  allow 
"  smutty  stories  "  (he  used  that  phrase 
again  and  again  and  again)  to  be  told 
in  the  stable  or  along  the  street.  And 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  interfere 
"without  getting  into  a  fight,"  they 
could  at  least  say,  "  Remember  the  Holy 
Name." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  that  company 
of  rude  men  all  knelt  down  while  the 
pastor  in  prayer  repeated  all  the  many 
names  that  grateful  love  has  ever  given 
to  our  Lord.  After  each,  his  fellow 
worshippers  fervently  responded,  ex- 
claiming, in  words  not  spoken  for  me  to 
hear,  something  like,  "O,  Holy  Name!" 
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or  ''Honor  to  that  Name!"  or  "O,  Blessed 
Name!" 

O,  Felix  Adler,  I  said,  I  wish  you 
were  here  beside  me.  Here  is  an  Eth- 
ical Culture  Society  that  is  worth 
the  having.  This  is  one  whose  work 
"will  not  cease  when  some  man  of  rare 
genius  falls  and  passes  away,  as  you 
must  presently  do.  This  is  one  tiiat 
does  not  ignore  the  roiled  pool  in  which 
the  cattle  are  treading,  while  it  vainly 
labors  to  cleanse  the  turbid  stream  be- 
low. 

This  involves  a  training  of  the  con- 
science^  and  of  the  will  and  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  soul.  This  rightly  looks  up 
to  the  source  of  all  our  life  in  every 
moral  need.  And  this  will  keep  the 
holiest  presence  men's  eyes  have  ever 
seen  here  active  to  restrain  and  to  en- 
noble, here  amidst'  the  scenes  of  our 
filthiest  daily  and  nightly  work. 

Do  you  tiiink,  I  wanted  to  ask,  that 
Almighty  God,  or  the  Force  of  Nature, 
was  acting  in  folly,  when  giving  to 
Christ  Jesus  this  mighty  work,  setting 
him  to  hold  this  place,  and  to  be  all 
that  he  is  to  man's  imagination,  as  well 
as  to  man's  love  ?  Is  it  not  through  the 
imagination  that  God  most  wonderfully 
influences  man's  love,  as  well  as  his  hope 
and  his  fear? 

"  Nay,"  presently  rejoined  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  to  me,  "what  are  you  saying  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  lost  my  skill?  If 
I  knew  what  I  was  doing  in  Jerusalem 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  do  I  not  know 
what  I  am  about  in  New  York  and  in 
Chicago  to-day?  Look  again.  Look 
again  upon  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Felix 
Adler,  and  say  if  there  be  on  earth  to- 
day two  more  faithful  co-workers  with 
Christ,  and  servants  of  the  Spirit,  than 
these." 

Then  I  thought  of  that  other  word  of 
wisdom :  "  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. " 
One  of  them  said,  "'  I  go,  sir,"  yet  went 
not  The  other  said,  "I  will  not,"  yet 
went.  We  need  to-day  an  avowed  Chris- 
tianity, something  confident,  radical,  for- 
ward-looking, an  Evangelical  Badical- 
ism.  We  dso  need,  I  thank  God  that 
we  have,  an  unavowed  Christianity,  such 
as  we  see  in  Bro.  Salter.  Our  land  needs 
them  both. 
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Not  that  Ethical  Culttire  is  all  of 
Christianity.  Elements  of  simply  inex- 
pressible value  Christianity  possesses 
which  even  Theism  has  not,  and  Eth- 
ical Culture  is  but  a  church  trying  to 
stand  on  one  foot.  But  let  us  on  the 
one  hand  learn  to  see  the  true  life  in  all 
the  churches,  even  the  Bomanist,  and  on 
the  other  let  us  honor  the  moral  honesty 
of  those  who,  when  they  doubt  their 
own  allegiance  to  Christ,  say  so,  and 
try  to  build  on  other  foundations. 

H.  c.  B. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


FATAL    CONCESSIONS. 

The  evidences  that  the  ancient  and 
long-trusted  moorings  of  so-called  evan- 
gelical theology  are  giving  way  have 
been  multiplying  rapidly  enough  for 
several  years  past,  but  one  of  the  most 
fatal  signs  developed  recently  is  seen  in 
one  of  the  broad  concessions  made  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Field  in  his  "  Last  Word"  to 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  Dr.  Field  quotes  the 
Colonel's  rejection  of  the  words  "retri- 
bution" and  "reward"  as  features  of 
providence,  and  his  preference  for  the 
word  "consequence,"  and  joins  issue 
with  the  great  sceptic  on  the  force  of 
the  latter  word.  He  says:  "Let  us  accept 
the  word  'consequence'  and  see  to 
what  results  we  are  led."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  supposition  that  a  man 
lives  a  life  of  sin  here  and  yet  repents 
and  believes  on  Christ  just  before  he 
dies.  Dr.  Field  tells  us  that  this 
repentance  and  faith  will  not  take  away 
the  "  consequences  "  of  the  evil  life — 
that  the  capacity  for  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment has  been  diminished  by  the  past 
sin,  and  that  such  a  soul  must  commence, 
even  in  heaven,  at  the  foot  of  the  scale, 
and  grow  up  to  the  capability  of  spirit- 
ual happiness.  This  doughty  Presby- 
terian intimates  that  even  in  heaven  the 
shadows  of  past  sin  may  rest  on  the 
repentant  soul,  and  that  joy  will  come 
oidy  as  the  spirit  shall  grow. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  rational 

teaching,  indeed,   but  I   beg   leave   to 

remind  the   readers  of  The  Unitakian 

that  this  is  not  Presbyteriannnstruction, 
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of  the  accredited  type,  at  least.  It  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versalist  churches — the  instruction  that 
our  happiness  in  any  world  depends 
upon  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  is 
what  we  have  made  ourselves  to  be. 

If  this  admission  had  been  made  by 
some  novice  in  theology,  little  schooled 
in  detecting  the  bearings  and  gravita- 
tions of  thought,  it  would  not  be  so 
strikingly  significant,  but  being  made  by 
a  very  Nestor  of  iPresbyterianLsm,  it 
betrays  the  strength  and  depth  of  that 
"  stream  of  tendency  "  which  is  forcing 
men  into  new  relations  and  compelling 
them  to  new  attitudes.  Dr.  Field,  in 
making  this  concession,  abandons  the 
central  position  of  "orthodox"  theol- 
ogy, viz.,  the  impurted  righteousness  of 
Christ,  Take  that  element  out  of 
"evangelical"  Christianity,  and  all  of 
the  system  that  remains  is  wholly 
unmeaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  theological  twins — 
the  other  being  the  doctrine  of  the 
inherited  guilt  of  Adam.  The  sinners 
of  Christendom  have  been  constantly 
exhorted  to  depend,  "not  upon  their 
own  worth  or  worthiness,  but  upon  the 
righteousness  of  Christ."  It  is  in  the 
doctrinal  system  of  orthodox  theology, 
in  every  fibre  of  it,  and  the  dying  world 
has  been  directed  to  the  vicarious  sac- 
rifice as  the  expiation  of  all  guilt  and 
the  satisfaction  to  the  divine  law,  for  all 
the  sins  of  those  who  repent  and 
believe.  But  here  appears  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  tradi- 
tional theology,  and  talks  of  a  repentant 
soul  still  suffering  the  "  consequences  " 
of  sin  in  a  diminished  capacity  for 
enjoyment  even  in  heaven!  It  is 
rational,  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  liberal  churches,  and  would  find 
welcome  in  the  columns  of  The  Uni- 
TAHiAN,  or  of  any  Universalist  paper  in 
the  land. 

Has  the  j)artition  wall  between  the 
old  and  the  new  become  so  thin  that 
thus  a  man  may  thrust  it  through  with 
a  pen  ?  Is  it  so  like  tissue  paper,  that  a 
single  sentence  may  sever  it,  that  the  air 
of  rational  thinking  may  breathe  through, 
and  so  refresh  our  minds  ?     And  more 


significant  still — has  it  come  to  this,  that 
a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
can  step  through  tiiis  rift  which  his 
stylus  has  made  in  the  curtain,  and 
utter  from  the  platform  of  the  liberal 
churches  one  of  their  characteristic 
judgments,  and  the  great  body  of  "Evan- 
gelicals" utter  no  i>roteMi  Assuredly 
the  sun  is  rising  over  this  field  (no  pun) 
of  thought  and  banishing  the  shadows 
that  so  long  have  rested  on  the  fair  face 
of  Truth.     We  welcome  its  coming. 

E.  L.  Rex  FORD. 
Dktroit,  Mich. 


CHIPS  FROM  MY  WORKSHOP. 

It  is  the  great  moment  in  a  man's  life 
when  a  voice  within  speaks  to  him,  say- 
ing, "I  want  you."  If  he  hears  and 
obeys,  from  that  day  he  lives  no  longer, 
but  the  work  the  voice  points  out,  lives 
in  him. 


That  which  draws  us  to  the  prophets  of 
the  world  is  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
To  them  life  is  not  an  empty  dream,  but 
is  full  of  obligations.  The  great  word 
in  life  is  duty.  With  them  there  is  no 
shuffling  off  of  responsibilities:  to  them 
the  words  "I  ought,"  "I  must,"  are  the 
voice  of  God. 


The  danger  with  our  liberalism  is  that 
it  may  permit  the  duties  of  life  to  sit 
too  lightly  on  our  shoulders.  We  are 
apt  to  thiiik  ourselvfes  here  to  please 
ourselves,  to  work  out  our  own  happi- 
ness. Better  the  most  benighted  religion 
with  duty  alongside  it,  re8iK)nsibLlity  as 
one  of  its  great  words,  than  the  most 
learned  philosophy  without  this  sense  of 
obligation.  The  worshii)er  of  a  stone, 
who  feels  he  is  here  to  help  somebody, 
who  is  here  to  serve  a  higher  than  him- 
self, is  a  greater  man  than  the  philoso- 
pher who  knows  not  duty,  and  dreams  of 
self- obligation  as  the  highest  obligation. 

We  talk  of  God,  but  there  might  as 
well  be  no  God  as  the  one  we  too  often 
talk  of, — or  rather  there  is  no  help  in 
the  half  listless  way  we  talk  of  Him. 
We  preach  Trinities  and  Unitias  and 
Saviors  and  Divine  love  and'  mercy. 
But  where  is  God — the  onl^  God  that  is 
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fit  to  have  a  place  in  the  human  heart, 
the  God  that  really  cares  for  the  widow, 
and  the  hungry  children,  and  the 
wretched  outcasts,  and  the  blinded  mil- 
lions, and  all  struggling  souls?  Where 
is  the  God  of  earnestness,  all  aglow  with 
genuine  help,  whose  mighty  power  de- 
scends aU  charged  with  mercy  and  heal- 
ing into  the  depths  of  the  yice,  the  mis- 
ery and  the  sin,  which  his  world  is  so 
full  of?  If  he  is  not  in  the  hearts  of 
helping  men  and  women,  in  the  minds 
of  the  thinkers  who  ponder  ways  and 
means  to  bring  out  man's  divinity,  in 
the  gentle  hands  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
in  the  voices  of  reformers,  in  the  glow 
of  souls  ablaze  ivith  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity;  if  not  in  these^  there  is  no 
God — and  we  are  glad  of  it.  The  God 
who  sits  on  a  throne  and  hears  angels 
sing,  and  sees  worlds  revolve,  and  men 
suffer,  a  God  who  is  in  the  lightning, 
but  not  in  the  flash  of  the  eye  indignant 
at  wrong,  in  the  thunder  but  not  in  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  star  but  not  in  the  heart  of  the  suf- 
fering one,  in  the  rose  but  not  at  the 
burning  stake  of  the  martyi*,  in  the  songs 
of  angels  but  not  on  the  cross  with  the 
crucified  one,  is  a  poor  creature  for 
whom  humanity  has  no  use.  Blank,  bit- 
ter atheism  is  perferable  to  a  Theism 
whose  Lord  is  such  a  God.  Out  of  the 
depths  humanity  cries,  down  to  the 
depths  God  must  come.  The  cross  of 
Christ  came  out  of  the  heart  of  the  real 
God.  He  is  our  God  —  humanity's 
Father — our  Father  who  art  on  earth. 


A  short  time  ago  I  found  out  that  the 
Baptist  minister  of  our  town  was  going 
to  open  a  night  school  in  his  church  for 
those  of  his  own  people  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
thinking  of  trying  to  open  one  for  all 
comers.  I  called  on  my  Baptist  brother 
(for  we  were  on  excellent  terms)  to  see 
if  we  could  not  join  forces,  and  so  make 
the  undertaking  more  sure  of  success. 
We  partially  agreed  to  do  so.  My  brother 
said  he  wished  to  open  with  prayer.  I 
agreed.  He  wished  to  read  a  portion  of 
scripture.  To  this  I  agreed.  So  we 
were  to  go  to  work.  But,  on  further 
thought,  my  brother  said  he  wished  to 


use  the  night  school  to  help  get  the 
scholars'  souls  ready  for  heaven.  "All 
right,  for  I  wish  to  get  them  ready  for 
earth,  which  I  think  will  be  a  pretty 
good  preparation  for  heaven,"  was  my 
reply.  I  said  I  hoped  to  teach  them  the 
multiplication  table  and  spelling.  But 
again  my  Baptist  brother's  word  was, 
"I  wish  to  tell  them  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus."  I  replied  that  he  might.  But 
about  this  time  I  began  to  see  that  the 
aim  of  my  brother  was  to  break  our 
agreement;  so  I  said.  Brother  S — ,  you 
are  a  good  man;  you  desire  to  help  the 
boys  of  our  town— to  make  them  better. 
So  do  I.  But  now  one  thing  prevents 
us.  What  is  it?  Keligion — that  which 
ought  to  bind  us  together.  Your  re- 
ligion says  to  you,  "Don't  work  with 
Mr.  W — ."  My  religion  says,  "Go  to 
work  with  Brother  S —  or  any  man  that 
wishes  to  do  good"  Which,  now,  is  the 
better  religion?  I  did  not  wait  for  a 
reply;  for  I  confess  that  even  my  re- 
ligion was  weakening  about  that  time. 
But  I  thought  there  is  yet  room  for  old 
fashioned  tJnitarian  preaching  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Albert  Walklry. 


STORIES  OF  CREATION. 

As  Found  in  the  Legends  and  Literature 
OF  Many  Peoples. 

If  you  will  read  carefully  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Genesis  you  will  find 
there  two  different  stories  of  creation, 
not  one  only,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. The  first  stor>%  which  goes  down 
to  chapter  ii,  verse  4,  tells  how  the  uni- 
verse which  we  see,  with  all  the  animals 
which  it  contains,  was  made  with  order- 
ly arrangement  in  six  days;  mankind 
being  created,  men  and  women  together, 
on  the  last  day.  This  is  marked  by  the 
use  of  one  divine  name  only,  God.  The 
second  story  begins  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  and 
is  distinguished  (among  other  things) 
by  the  name  "  the  Lord,"  a  word  sub- 
stituted for  the  sacred  Hebrew  name 
Yahveh.  This  story  does  not  tell  us 
anything  about  the  making  of  the  earth 
or  the  sky;  it  says  nothing  of  the  great 
waste  of  waters,  or  the  darkness  and  the 
light.    But  it  describes  with  some  detail 
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how  Yahyeh  made  a  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  blew  the  breath  of 
life  into  his  nostrils,  so  that  he  became 
alive.  Then  Yahveh  put  him  into  a 
garden  which  he  had  planted,  and  made 
the  animals  one  after  another  to  match 
him.  But  none  matched  him,  until  at 
last  Yfihveh  took  out  one  of  hLs  ribs 
while  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  built 
it  into  a  woman.  So  the  man  was  formed 
first  and  the  woman  last,  and  all  the  ani- 
mals in  between. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  these 
two  stories,  but  you  can  see  at  once  that 
they  were  originally  written  by  different 
persons.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
the  second  is  the  older.  If  you  examine 
the  first,  you  will  find  that  the  creative 
acts  are  very  cttrefully  arranged.  The 
people  who  told  it  had  studied  the  world, 
the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  land  and  the 
sea.  And  when  they  began  to  ask  them- 
selves how  it  had  all  come  to  be  as  they 
saw  it,  they  supposed  that  the  different 
parts  of  it  had  not  all  been  made  at 
once;  nor  had  the  different  objects,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  plants  and  animals 
which  occupied  those  different  parts.  So 
they  marked  them  all  off^  one  by  one, 
and  though  we  know  now  that  it  did 
not  all  happen  as  they  imagined,  we  can 
still  see  that  there  is  much  that  is  grand 
and  noble  in  their  ancient  thought. 

But  the  people  of  Israel  were  not 
alone  in  their  attempts  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  world.  Most  tribes  and  nations 
have  tried  to  do  so  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  I  am  now  going  to  describe 
to  you  very  briefly  some  of  the  efforts 
they  have  made.  Some  of  these  are 
very  rude  and  simpla  Others  have  been 
thought  out  very  carefully,  and  are  full 
of  suggestion.  Even  those  which  have 
least  imagination  still  have  some  inter- 
est for  us.  There  is  a  poor  Australian 
tribe,  for  instance,  whose  notions  are 
something  like  this:  "First  of  all  a 
young  man,  with  others,  lay  about  un- 
finished and  torpid,  half  buried  in  the 
ground.  It  was  dark,  for  there  was  no 
mm.  At  length  the  god  Pungil  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  sun,  and  made  him 
warm.  By  and  by  the  sun  warmed  the 
earth,  when  it  opened  like  a  door,  and 
men  and  animals  came  up  out  of  it" 


You  see  how  vague  all  this  is.  Where 
did  the  "  young  man  "  come  from,  and 
who  were  "the  others"?  How  was  it 
that  the  sun  existed  at  all,  cold  and 
dark?  The  people  who  told  this  story 
had  not  thought  about  this,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  which  their  story 
suggests.  So  it  is  very  imperfect;  notice, 
too,  that  it  does  not  mention  the  sea. 

Here  is  another,  from  the  South  Paci- 
fic Islands.  The  whole  world  is  imagined 
to  be  round,  like  a  vast  cocoanut  shell. 
At  the  very  bottom  of  all  is  a  thick  stem,  ' 
tapering  to  a  point  which  represents  the 
beginning  of  all  things;  there  dwells  a 
spirit  called  "  the  Root  of  all  Existence." 
A  little  higher  up  is  a  stouter,  stronger 
being  called  "Breathing"  or  "Life." 
At  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem  dwells 
"  the  Long-lived."  These  three  are  the 
foundation  of  all  things,  and  keep  the 
whole  world  stable.  Above  the  tapering 
stem  in  the  bottom  of  the  cocoanut  shell 
dwells  a  woman,  "  the  Vwy  Beginning." 
She  was  alone,  but  she  longed  for  a 
companion.  So  she  plucked  off  a  bit  of 
her  right  side,  and  it  became  a  living 
being,  Avatea.  This  was  "Noon,"  with 
two  mighty  eyes,  the  sun  and  moon  (that 
is,  he  really  represented  the  shining  sky). 
By  and  by  he  quitted  his  mother's  side, 
and  wedded  Papa,  the  rock.*  Thence 
sprang  the  gods  who  peopled  zone  after 
zone  in  the  great  world-shell,  and  at  last 
dragged  up  the  land  to  the  light  of  day. 
Around  it  spread  the  sea  like  a  mighty 
plantain-leaf.  Above  it  was  the  blue 
vault  of  the  sky.  Over  this  rose  ten 
separate  heavens,  like  the  successive 
zones  or  layers  in  the  world  below. 
There  lived  the  gods  and  the  brave  off- 
spring of  Avatea,  who  bore  the  solemn 
title  of  "  Father  of  Gods  and  Men." 

How  carefully  and  lovingly  many 
minds  have  pondered  over  all  this. 
They  saw  that  the  world  was  a  very 
complex  thing.  So'  they  represented 
stage  after  stage  of  being  rising  above 
the  "Root  of  all  Existence"  to  the  top- 
most heaven  where  dwelt  the  great  Sky- 
father.     But  in  other  islands  it  was  said 

•This  Is  a  vartation  of  the  wide-spread  stnryot 
the  niarrlKge  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  It  Ih  curious 
that  while  In  many  1anKiiH«es  •'apa  means  father.  In 
this  groiip  of  Paclac  islands  it  means  mother,  1.  e. 
Mother  fiurth. 
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that  Taaroa,  son  of  Avatea,  was  the  real 
creator  of  our  world.     And  they  sang — 

He  was;  Taaroa  was  his  name;  he  ahode  in 
the  void: 
No  earth,  no  sky,  no  men. 
Taaroa  called,  but  none  answered, 

And,  alone  existing,  he  became  the  uni> 
verse. 

These  are  the  stories,  poems  and 
hymns  of  peoples  whom  we  call  uncivil- 
ized. They  are  not  recorded  in  any 
sacred  books,  they  are  told  from  father 
to  son.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  thoughts 
of  some  of  the  ancient  people  of  India, 
the  EQndus.  Far,  far,  in  the  past,  prob- 
ably before  any  line  of  our  Bible  was 
written,  they  had  begun  to  compose 
hymns  in  honor  of  their  gods,  llieir 
sacred  bards  guarded  them  carefully, 
and  in  due  time  they  were  collected  un- 
der the  name  "Veda,"  or  "Knowledge." 
Here  are  some  verses  from  one  of  the 
later  of  them,  in  which  the  poet  sings  of 
the  creative  power  of  God: 

*^n  the  beginning  there  arose  the  Source  of 

golden  light; 
He  was  the  only  bom  lord  of  all  that  is:  He 

established  the  earth  and  this  sky; 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 

our  sacrifice? 

''He  who  through  his  power  is  the  only 
King  of  the  breathing  and  awakening 
world, 
He  who  governs  all,  man  and  beast; 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice? 

'^e  whose  power  these  snowy  mountains, 
whose  power  the  sea  proclaims,  with 
the  distant  river, 
He  whose  these  regions  are,  as  it  were,  his 
two  arms: 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice? 

'^e  through  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and  the 

earth  firm, 
He  through  whom  the  heaven  was  estab- 
lished, he  who  measured  out  the  light 
in  the  air; 
Who  is  the  Qod  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice? 

''He  who  by  his  might  looked  even  over  the 

water-clouds. 
He  who  is  the  one  God  above  the  gods; 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 

our  sacrifice? 

K)  PrajApati,  no  other  than  thou  is  lord 
over  sdl  these  created  things; 


May  we  obtain  that  for  which  we  have  in- 
voked thee." 

Various  stories  were  told  in  later 
books  about  PrajSpati,  "the  Lord  of 
beings,"  who  created  the  waters  and 
plunged  into  them.  Then  arose  within 
them  the  great  world- egg,*  out  of  which 
PrajApati  came  forth,  dividing  it  into 
earth  and  heaven.  A  still  later  age  was 
not  satisfied  with  these  general  ideas, 
and  wrought  out  a  much  more  elaborate 
account.  As  the  great  book  of  Hebrew 
law  opens  with  a  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  so  does  the  great  book  of  In- 
dian law  known  as  the  "  Ordinances  of 
Manu."  It  tells  how  the  All  was  first 
in  darkness,  so  that  no  differences  could 
be  distinguished  in  it;  it  could  not  be 
known;  it  was  as  though  in  sleep.  Then 
the  great  Lord  manifested  himself,  the 
waters  were  created,  and  the  long  proc- 
ess went  on  by  which  the  golden  egg 
was  produced,  and  divided  to  form 
heaven  and  earth;  in  the  middle  was  the 
sky  and  the  perpetual  place  of  waters. 
So  the  "  Eternal  Cause  "  issued  forth  as 
the  great  Brahmd,  who  created  mind  and 
the  organs  of  sense,  time  and  its  divi- 
sions, rivers  and  oceans,  rocks  and  plains, 
desire  and  anger,  all  that  pertains  to 
conduct,  right  and  wrong,  pleasure  and 
pain.  These,  however,  were  not  the  act- 
ual objects  of  the  world  we  see.  These 
objects  were  still  further  removed  from 
the  source  of  all  being.  For  Brahmd, 
having  divided  his  own  body,  became 
half  male,  half  female,  and  from  their 
reunion  sprang  VirAj,  from  VirAj  came 
Manu,  himself  the  creator  of  all  this 
world.  And  he  produced  various  beings, 
who  in  their  turn  produced  all  kinds  of 
gods  and  demons,  serpents  and  eagles, 
lightnings  and  thunder-bolts  and  clouds, 
meteors  and  comets,  apes,  fishes,  and  all 
kinds  of  birds;  cattle,  deer,  and  men, 
beasts  of  prey  and  animals  with  two 
rows  of  teeth;  worms,  grubs,  and  winged 
insects,  lice,  flies,  and  biting  gnats,  and 
innumerable  things  of  diverse  kinds. 

There  are  many  noteworthy  differ- 
ences between  this  story  and  that  of  the 
Hebrew  sage.  I  will  mention  only  two. 
(1)    The  Hebrew  writer  describes  the 

*Thls  Is  of  course  a  parallel  to  the  Polynesian 
notion  of  the  world-cocoanut. 
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**  Eternal  Cause"  as  silent  and  unknown 
in  the  obscurity  and  darkness.  The 
process  by  which  the  world  and  all  its 
visible  contents  come  into  being  is  very 
slow.  Various  agents  are  interposed 
between  the  first  Principle  of  all,  and 
the  plants  and  animals  we  see  around 
us.  And  what  we  call  matter,  solid  to 
touch  and  sight,  is  the  furthest  removed 
from  the  One  Supreme.  But  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  writer  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  different  kinds  of  being. 
All  were  derived  with  equal  directness 
from  the  only  God.  He  could  not  think 
of  mind  and  its  qualities  and  powers 
apart  from  the  bodies  whose  shape  and 
organs  he  knew  so  well.  So  God  was 
the  creator  of  everything  alike;  material 
and  spiritual  depended  alike  on  him. 
(2)  To  the  Hindu  writer  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  was  how  that  which  was 
originally  undivided  and  single  came  to 
be  separated  into  a  thousand  varying 
shapes.  Man  was  only  one  of  these, 
along  with  the  tiniest  insect  and  the 
mightiest  demon.  So  he  has  no  clear 
and  separate  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
created  objects;  he  is  put  in  anywhere, 
between  the  deer  and  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Like  them  he  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow;  nay,  perhaps  the  being  that 
is  now  a  man  was  once  a  worm  or  a 
tiger,  or  may  hereafter  dwell  in  bliss  or 
woe,  in  heaven  or  hell.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  author  of  the  Creation-poem  in 
Genesis.  He  is  going  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  human  race.  That  is  for  him  the 
noblest  of  created  things.  All  previous 
creation  leads  up  to  him.  The  world  is 
prepared  for  his  habitation.  Earth,  sea 
and  air  have  their  bounds  fixed,  and 
their  proper  occupants  appointed  And 
the  crown  of  all  is  man.  Here  is  a  be- 
ginning of  those  processes  of  observing 
and  distinguishing  which  we  call  science. 
Which  of  these  stories  seems  to  you 
to  have  the  truer  thought?  I  choose 
the  Hebrew:  (1)  because  it  teaches  the 
direct  action  of  God  everywhere  through 
all  forms  of  being;  (2)  because  it  points 
to  man  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
animals,  as  made  (to  use  the  old  phrase) 
"in  the  image  of  God."— Pro/.  J.  Est- 
lin  Carpenter,  in  the  "Sunday  School 
Helper,^^  London, 


REVERENCE  AND  SKEPTICISM. 

No  age  can  be  wholly  great  if  it  has 
lost  the  i)Ower  to  believe  in  the  greatest 
things.  If  we  find  that  this  power  is 
absent  from  these  days,  banished  by  too 
much  criticism,  or  too  much  laughter,  or 
too  much  neglect  by  hearts  preoccupied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  street  and  the 
shop — its  voice  silenced  by  the  noise  of 
struggle  after  material  rewards — all  who 
are  interested  in  making  the  age  truly 
glorious,  and  see  the  ultimate  issue  of 
life  should  do  what  they  can  to  win  this 
exiled  virtue  to  return  and  re-enter  the 
hearts,  the  homes,  and  the  temples  of 
these  swift  flying  years.  Without  rev- 
erence the  soul  is  only  partly  a  soul. 

Looking  for  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  this  inner  grace  of  reverence  from 
life,  one  of  the  first  that  appears  is  the 
fact  of  an  awakened  intellect.  The 
mind,  liberated  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  moving 
rapidly  in  every  direction.  No  flight 
has  been  too  daring  for  it  to  attempt. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  activity  the 
realm  of  knowledge  has  been  greatly 
enlarged;  new  theories  of  almost  every- 
thing between  earth  and  sky  have  been 
suggested;  definite  information  has 
taken  the  place  of  many  old  conjectures; 
a  great,  and  in  many  respects  a  noble 
literature  has  sprung  into  being  and 
gone  into  almost  all  homes.  But  not 
the  least  marked  of  all  the  results  of  the 
revival  of  the  intellect  is  that  of  the 
habit  of  criticism.  The  same  forces 
that  have  increased  the  j)erception  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  have  made 
the  eye  keener  to  detect  whatever  is  not 
beautiful  or  true.  -Like  lago,  our  age  is 
nothing  if  not  critical. 

As  a  result  of  this  we  have  all  grown 
familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  destruc- 
tion among  beliefs  which  had  once 
seemed  indestructible.  The  axe  which 
the  last  generation  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  in  the  hands  of  this  generation 
we  have  seen  flashing  through  the  air; 
we  have  heard  its  keen,  well  guided 
strokes  and  we  have  heard  the  crash  of 
falling  trees.  Not  only  was  the  fan  in 
the  hand  of  the  cleansing  Time  Spirit, 
but  a  blast  was  sent  across  the  threshing 
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floor  where  was  gathered  all  the  harvest 
of  the  past,  and  clouds  of  dust  and  chaff 
were  swept  away  before  it. 

Seen  everywhere  else,  nowhere  is  the 
process  of  disintegration  more  evident 
than  in  the  field  of  theology.  Little  by 
little  the  mighty  fabric,  reared  by  the 
churchmen  of  the  middle  ages,  is  crumb- 
ling into  ruins.  Fifty  years  ago  theol- 
ogy was  an  impregnable  dungeon — a 
spiritual  Bastile — in  which  the  mind 
was  hopelessly  imprisoned.  Now  how 
changed!  Its  walls  are  broken  on  every 
side,  and  the  soul  is  free  to  pass  beyond 
them  into  the  great  world  of  truth. 
Once  the  heretic  was  ^burned  and  the 
creed  was  spared;  now  the  tendency  is 
to  spare  the  heretic  and  bum  the  creed. 
Everywhere  the  old  order  is  changing, 
giving  place  to  the  new. 

That  this  change  is  beneficent  it  would 
be  folly  to  deny.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  laws  of  our  world  that  all  good 
is  marked  by  some  defect.  Every  gain 
implies  some  loss.  A  war  which  saves  a 
nation  and  makes  it  greater  is  always  ac- 
companied by  some  injury  which  de- 
tracts from  its  benefits.  A  mother  finds 
happiness  in  caring  for  her  children,  but 
her  joy  is  always  clouded  by  some  anx- 
iety; and  as  the  group  around  her  knee 
grows  strong  and  buoyant  through  time 
and  her  tender  ministries,  gradually  the 
lightness  is  stolen  away  from  her  heart 
and  the  roses  from  her  cheeks.  The 
tropics  give  fruit  and  flowers  in  profu- 
sion; but  they  give  noxious  insects  and 
fierce  animals,  apathy  and  languor,  in  as 
great  quantities.  Thxis  is  every  good 
modified,  and  we  must  learn  to  be  satis- 
fied if  the  gain  exceeds  the  loss.  Ad- 
mitting the  high  office  of  reason  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  confessing  that 
many  and  great  benefits  have  come  to 
us  by  the  awakened  critical  faculty,  we 
must  hasten  to  add  that  life  has  other 
powers  besides  reason,  and  that  the  tri- 
umph of  skepticism  is  a  partial  defeat. 

Religion  is  partly  a  belief  and  partly 
a  deed;  it  is  a  philosophy  and  a  prac- 
tice. The  problem  is  how  to  maintain 
the  right  proportion  between  these  two 
elements.  Too  much  faith  ends  in  su- 
perstition; too  much  skepticism  ends  in 
indifference  and  negation.     It  is  better 


that  belief  and  thought  divide  the  field 
between  them.  As  in  nature  there  are 
alternate  storm  and  sunshine,  so  in  re- 
ligion after  the  tempest  of  debate  has 
swept  along  overturning  all  things  that 
were  not  founded  on  reason,  and  cleans- 
ing the  air,  then  the  calm  of  faith  should 
succeed;  new  altars  should  arise  on  bet- 
ter foundations,  and  the  heart  should  be 
left  undisturbed  in  its  wonder  and  ado- 
ration. Criticism,  sharp  and  insistent, 
is  needful  at  times  to  show  wherein  be- 
lief is  unreasonable,  to  strip  the  shell 
from  unreal  things  and  draw  the  line 
between  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
But  criticism  of  bad  forms  of  theology 
is  not  religion,  any  more  than  unques- 
tioning adherence  to  defective  beliefs  or 
absurd  doctrines  is  religion. 

Skepticism,  looking  beneatl^  appear- 
ances, searching  for  the  root  of  tlungs, 
is  noble  while  truth  is  the  object  sought; 
but  skepticism  may  become  an  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  a  low  habit  of  the  mind 
which  delights  more  in  finding  a  defect 
than  a  perfection, — as  I  once  heard  a 
person  maintain  that  the  resignation,  the 
divine  motherhood,  shown  in  the  face  of 
Baphael's  Madonna,  was  all  the  result 
of  a  trick  of  the  artist  Pointing  out 
the  defects  in  an  old  house  is  not  build- 
ing a  new  one;  and  if  there  is  neither 
the  ability  nor  Uie  inclination  to  build  a 
new  one,  the  old  home  with  all  its  defects 
is  much  better  than  living  on  the  bare 
ground  under  an  open  sky.  The  old 
habit  of  worship  is  better  than  no  wor- 
ship. The  soul  cannot  live  on  negations 
alone.  To  point  out  the  things  that  we 
do  not  believe  should  be  the  smallest 
part  of  our  work.  That  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  affirming  the  things  we  do 
believe,  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  weeds 
that  the  harvest  may  grow.  The  body 
must  not  only  turn  away  from  poison, 
but  it  must  turn  toward  food  So  the 
soul  must  not  only  deny  the  false,  but  it 
must  affirm  the  true.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  reason  our  age  has  learned  to 
hate  a  sham;  what  it  needs  now  is  some 
power  to  teach  it  how  to  love  reality  with 
equal  fervor,  and  embody  it  in  its  wor- 
ship and  its  life. 

4T0  one  looking  for  nothing  else  many 
defects  will  appear.     There  are  spots  on 
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the  sun;  there  are  flaws  in  the  finest 
marble.  The  finest  day  that  ever  graced 
the  earth  is  not  without  some  blemish  to 
those  whose  mood  is  not  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  art  critic  can  find  some- 
thing imperfect  in  every  picture.  There 
is  no  poetry  so  perfect  but  some  fault — 
a  bad  rhyme,  a  strained  accent,  an  un- 
poetic  word,  a  confused  figure  can  be 
detected,  if  one  reads  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  while  the  critic  is  searching 
for  flaws  in  the  day,  or  the  pictui-e,  or 
the  poem,  he  is  missing  the  object  for 
which  they  exist; — ^the  day  to  remind 
him  what  his  life  should  be  and  to  be- 
come an  arena  for  noble  deeds;  the  pic- 
ture to  suggest  the  existence  of  that 
absolute  and  uncontained  beauty  which 
eludes  all  art;  and  the  poem  to  awaken 
him  to  all  high  purposes  and  become  an 
inlet  to  that  Genius  which  sphered  the 
planets  and  painted  the  rose. 

It  is  a  law  that  all  things  are  best  un- 
derstood by  those  who  approach  them  in 
a  sympathetic  mood.  "  We  receive  but 
what  we  give."  As  we  measure  it  is 
measured  to  us.  Childhood  reveals  it- 
self to  the  childlike.  Godhood  reveals 
itself  to  the  Godlike.  Spiritual  things 
are  spiritual  discerned.  Nature  whis- 
pers her  secret,  not  to  her  fault  finding 
enemy,  but  to  her  sympathetic  lover. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  life  so  high, 
nothing  so  sacred  but  that  it  can  be 
tarnished  and  rendered  ridiculous.  We 
can  think  of  marriage  as  a  holy  or  an 
ignoble  thing, — as  a  sacrament  of  love 
or  a  mere  partnership  of  selfishness. 
Honor,  self-denial,  mother-love, — Christ 
on  the  cross,  Cranmer  in  the  fiames, 
Marquette  in  the  wilderness,  may  all  be 
reduced  to  the  low  level  of  prudential 
calculation,  or  they  may  be  seen  all 
aflame  wiiii  sacred  meaning, — become 
beacon  lights  kindled  on  the  mountain 
tops  of  history  to  guide  the  race  toward 
the  everlasting  heights.  We  can  think 
of  earth  as  accursed  and  evil,  and  all 
objects  of  sense  as  common  and  unclean; 
or,  like  Mrs.  Browning,  we  can  see 

"Earth  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God," 

or  with  Agassiz  find  "every  physical 
fact  to  be  as  sacred  as  a  moral  princi- 
ple," and  like  him  bow    the  head  in 


reverent  prayer  to  fit  us  to  understand 
the  mysteries  concealed  in  insect  and 
flower. 

So  with  religion;  we  can  grow  merry- 
over  its  mistakes,  we  can  heap  ridicule 
upon  its  excesses  and  follies,  we  can 
grow  sad  over  its  oppressions  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  indignant  over  its  crimes. 
This  we  can  all  do;  but  when  we  are 
done  we  are  conscious  of  an  injustice. 
We  would  not  treat  art  so;  we  would 
not  treat  nature  so;  we  would  not  treat 
love  so.  No;  we  would  apologize  for 
their  mistakes,  pass  lightly  over  all  their 
defects,  and  would  linger  proudly  over 
their  power  and  virtue.  So  when  we 
have,  by  our  enmity  and  faultfinding, 
made  a  solitude  of  all  that  region  in 
which  the  heart  was  wont  to  love  and 
hope  and  aspire,  where  it  found  refresh- 
ment when  it  was  weary  and  solace  when 
it  was  sad,  we  see  then,  sometimes  when 
it  is  to  late  to  repair  the  damage,  the 
injustice  done.  It  should  become  the 
first,  the  most  dear  task  of  all  who  have 
committed  this  act  of  injustice  toward 
religion,  before  earth  is  made  desolate 
for  them,  to  reverse  their  attitude  and 
spend  the  remaining  years  of  like  seek- 
ing out  the  noble  qualities  of  this  Spirit, 
which  from  the  beginning  has  hovered 
over  the  pathway  of  the  race;  —  to 
find  what  power  it  has  to  uplift  the  fall- 
en, cheer  the  despondent,  comfort  the 
sorrowing,  crowd  back  the  horizon  of  the 
future,  fling  light  beams  into  the  dark- 
ness which  settles  upon  the  border  of 
earthly  existence, — to  seek  its  high, 
heaven-bom  powers  and  linger  long  and 
lovingly  over  them. 

No  greater  calamity  can  overtake  an 
age  or  a  heart  than  to  lose  sight  of  its 
moral  ideals.  Then  everything  sinks 
and  decays.  Without  the  sun  in  the  sky, 
the  planets  would  fall.  Well,  the  soul 
needs  a  moral  sun  no  less.  Gtravi- 
tation  is  necessary  to  hold  the  stars  in 
their  place.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to 
see  how  the  soul  will  be  held  to  its  duty 
by  anything  less  than  the  attraction  of 
moral  gravitation.  What  will  take  its 
place?  Will  love  for  the  external 
beautiful,  will  good  taste?  In  Eomola, 
Tito  Melema  shows  what  outcome  awaits 
him  who  loves  esthetics  but  does  not 
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love  moral  beauty.  George  Eliot  wrote 
it  thus  because  it  is  thus  in  life.  Will 
prudence,  will  wit,  will  freedom  of  intel- 
lect, take  the  place  and  do  the  work  of 
veneration  for  the  moral  law  whose 
manifestation  made  the  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  ages,  and  whose  native 
home  is  the  bosom  of  God?  All  these 
we  have  in  abundance — ^wit,  prudence, 
intellect,  good  taste,  skepticism,  without 
stint;  and  yet,  alas,  our  life  in  these 
great  States  of  the  new  world  is  very 
low!  We  might  spare  the  sun  from  the 
sky;  but  how  can  we  spare  God  from 
our  world  ? 

The  other  evening  I  overheard  some 
cultivated  people  conversing  together 
concerning  the  deeper  questions  of  exist- 
ence. There  was  keenness  of  percep- 
tion, there  was  discrimination,  there  was 
toleration  and  candor;  but  there  was 
also  sadness,  as  if  the  intellect  of  each 
had  asked  questions  which  it  was  power- 
less to  answer.  There  was  a  type  of 
what  is  taking  place  all  around  us. 
Everywhere  there  is  intellect  but  skep- 
ticism. The  heart  has  been  rebuked  so 
many  times  that  now  it  remains  in 
silence  when  the  intellect  is  speaking,  or 
unheard  it  sighs  out  its  gentle  remon- 
strance. 

How  rarely  do  we  hear  one  appealing 
to  the  primal  instincts  of  nature,  to  the 
intuitions  of  the  individual  soul — a 
wandering  strain,  which  each  can  hear 
sounding  in  his  own  bosom  of  that  far 
o£F  harmony  to  which  the  morning  stars 
set  their  song!  And  if  one  timid  soul 
does  find  the  courage  to  announce  the 
ground  of  its  trust  in  God  and  Immor- 
tality to  be  self- derived  and  incommuni- 
cable, how  odd  and  out  of  place  it  seems! 
There  is  much  debate  and  appeal  to  ex- 
ternal argument,  but  not  much  trust,  not 
many  sweet  and  gracious  motions  of  the 
soul  towards  God  There  are  many 
debaters  but  few  saints.  Life  is  moving 
along,  pensive  and  sad  at  times,  because 
it  is  uncheered  by  the  conscious  presence 
of  an  infinite  Friend,  and  is  haunted  by 
the  dread  that  the  soul  so  long  in  part- 
nership with  clay  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  itself  alone,  but  trying  to  make 
the  fight  away  from  this  headland  of 
earth  it  will  sink  down  into  the  awful 


sea  of  eternal  forgetfulness.  The  story 
of  Eden  is  repeating  itself; — we  have 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which 
was  fair  to  the  eye,  but  our  backs  are 
turned  upon  the  tree  of  Life,  and  our 
return  seems  barred  by  a  flashing 
sword. 

Our  rational  religion  has  come  in  vain 
unless  with  it  we  can  possess  the  spirit 
of  reverence  in  as  great  degree  as  could 
those  in  the  past.  By  this  test  we  shall 
know  whether  it  is  a  religion  or  not — ^that 
the  hearts  that  espouse  it  are  free  to 
adore  as  well  as  to  reason.  The  true 
value  of  a  rational  religion  is  that  it  has 
swept  away  all  hindering  locks  and  walls 
and  left  the  soul  free  to  fly  toward  the 
sky;  imder  its  banner  all  sects,  all  creeds 
fall  away  and  only  man  remains,  in  joy 
and  wonder,  moving  toward  his  God. 

Marked  and  glorious  as  our  era  is,  it 
might  add  another  Jewel  to  its  diadem  if 
wifii  its  wealth,  with  its  strength,  with 
its  intellectual  culture  it  would  combine 
a  spiritual  worship  of  the  Highest.  There . 
is  truly  as  much  warrant  for  such  wor- 
ship as  ever  there  was.  The  latest  con- 
clusions of  science  are  religious.  Ethics 
might  easily  flame  up  like  an  altar  fire. 
The  noble  lovers  of  man  are  also  lovers 
of  God  although  they  may  forbear  to 
pronounce  his  name;  nothing  that  was 
ever  true  has  perished.  If  ever  man  had 
an  Infinite  Friend,  he  has  him  yet.  If 
ever  his  spirit  was  worthy  of  an  immortal 
destiny,  it  is  still  worthy.  The  sanctions 
for  right  are  as  regal  as  ever  they  were. 
The  ideals  are  still  beyond  him  and 
above  him.  The  sky  arches  as  grandly 
over  him  as  it  did  over  his  far  away  an- 
cestors. He  has  not  ceased  to  grieve  or 
to  rejoice.  The  solemn  plaint  of  the 
soul  over  dreams  unrealized,  and  the 
sweet  unquenchable  hope  that  the  best 
is  in  the  future,  have  not  forsaken  him. 

All  of  us  who  came  to  earth  when  its 
atmosphere  was  chilled  by  doubt  should 
begin  to  seek  those  places  where  the  sun- 
shine of  trust  is  beginning  to  fall.  We 
would  do  well  to  note  how  many  of  all 
the  problems  of  life  find  their  best  solu- 
tion by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  heart's 
vast  hopes.  Assume  that  the  noblest  con- 
victions, the  best  thoughts,  are  probably 
the  truest.     O  ye  children  of  earth  and 
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of  sorrow,  having  tried  so  many  things 
and  found  them  wanting,  now  try  Faith 
and  Love.  If  there  must  come  some 
hours  of  doubt  when  the  gi-eat  myster}"^ 
of  life  baffles  and  terrifies  you,  when 
God  seems  to  withdraw  himself,  and 
eternal  life  seems  far  beyond  your  reach, 
let  the  hours  not  grow  into  years  and 
become  the  settled  habit  of  life;  let  it 
be  only  the  passing  of  a  cloud  over  the 
sun,  and  not  the  sinking  of  the  sun  into 
a  long  and  lonesome  night.  Overcome 
by  sad  questionings  over  our  mortal  lot, 
harrassed  by  cares  and  anxieties,  stunned 
and  broken  by  sorrow,  rest  assured,  O 
men  and  women,  that  the  Christian  ages, 
standing  on  a  grand  instinct,  have  made 
no  mistake  when  they  placed  the  em- 
phasis of  life  on  Belief  and  Love. 

Reed  Sti'art. 

ASELF-MADE  UNITARIAN  IN  INDIA. 

The   following   letter,    which  speaks 
for  itself,  was  addressed: 
"  To  the  chief  Pastor  of 

The  UaitaHan  Congregation 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

United  States  America. 

N.  B.—None  but  a  Unitarian  is  al- 
lotved  to  open  this  envelope.'- 

It  was  duly  received  at  the  A.  U.  A. 
rooms,  and  from  its  contents  being  evi- 
dently intended  for  Dr.  Channing's  old 
Society — ^the  only  ''Unitarian  Church 
at  Boston,-'  of  whose  existence  the 
writer  had  ever  heard,  it  was  handed  to 
the  minister  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church.  In  these  days,  when  some  of 
our  liberal  friends  are  taking  the  tone 
that  it  was  rather  a  mistake  of  the 
fathers  of  our  Church  to  think  that  our 
simple  UnitarianLsm  is  fairly  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  an  intelligent  Indian  gentle- 
man and  scholar,  brought  u})  in  the 
most  absolute  orthodoxy,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  our  faith,  reading  the 
Bible  for  himself,  and  from  its  teachings 
alone,  working  his  own  way,  and  that  in 
a  curiously  complete  fashion,  to  Chan- 
ning  Unitarianism!  But  here  is  the 
letter,  in  which  we  only  omit  the  names, 
not  wishing  to  precipitate  the  personal 
difficulties  which  such  an  avowal  is 
likely  to  bring: 


B ,  Northwest  Pbovinces,  India,  ) 

December  20,  1887.  j 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

You  will  indeed  be  surprised  to  get  a 
letter  from  this  heathen  land,  from  one 
who  professes  a  faith  in  which  he  was 
never  bred  and  brought  up.  Before  I 
proceed  to  ask  any  spiritual  help  from 
you,  I  must  give  you  a  succinct  account 
of  what  I  am  and  what  is  my  }X)sition 

in   life.      My   father,   the   Eev.    A 

A ,    a    Trinitarian     minister,    now 

working  in  connection  with  the  S.  P.  G. 

Mission   of    B ,    was   converted  to 

Christianity  while  I  was  a  mere  baby  in 
my  mother's  arms.  Since  then,  as  was 
expected,  I  was  brought  up  as  a  staunch 
Trinitarian.  I  have  received  some  En- 
glish education;  when  I  had  passed  the 
e^itrance  examination  to  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  I  left  my  school  and  studied 
law.  Now  I  am  practicing  law  in  this 
town,  as  a  Pleader.  I  am  about  23 
years  old.  While  I  was  still  a  boy,  I 
cultivated  some  taste  for  the  controver- 
sial theology.  As  long  as  I  remained 
unable  to  read  English  books,  I  swal- 
lowed the  contents  of  the  vernacular 
books,  written  by  Christian  champions 
against  the  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Since 
I  attained  some  knowledge  of  English 
I  greedily  studied  the  English  theologi- 
cal books  of  all  sorts,  obtainable  in  the 
library  of  a  clergj'man  of  good  literary 
tastes.  In  the  course  of  my  studies,  I 
also  met  with  some  books  in  which  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is 
critically  examined.  As  the  result  of 
these,  my  multifarious  studies,  I  came 
to  know,  that  almost  all  those  passages 
from  which  we  Trinitarians  infer  the 
Divinity  (in  the  Trinitarian  sense)  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  no  part  of  the  scriptures. 
Some  are  shamefully  corrupted  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  over-zealous,  primi- 
tive Trinitarians,  some  are  added  after 
the  Apostolic  period,  and  others,  a 
greater  number,  admit  of  a  very  natural 
and  easy,  but  a  different  explanation. 
I  have  very  minutely  observed  the  force 
of  the  Unitarian  argument  and  the 
marked  feebleness  of  the  Trinitarian 
solution  given  in  the  "Rock of  Ages"  of 
Bickersteth.      When  I  see  that  I  can 
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myself  refute  those  arguments,  how 
anxious  I  become  to  see  a  learned  solu- 
tion and  explanation  of  those  heavenly 
verses  which  stand  as  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  many  an  honest  inquirer, 
because  they  are  distorted  in  a  very  un- 
natural way.  Moreover,  some  such  books 
as  the  "Fragments  from  the  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church''  convin- 
cing me  to  a  certain  degree  that  the 
Trinitarian  faith  was  quite  alien  to  the 
primitive  Christians,  have  kindled  a 
desire  in  my  heart  to  read  a  work  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke's  "in  which  he  denied 
that  that  doctrine  (of  the  Trinity)  was 
held  by  the  early  Church,"  so  I  read  in 
his  biography  in  Beeton's  Dictionary. 
But  where  can  I  find  such  valuable 
works  in  India  ?  Many  other  fortunate 
suggestions  have  connected  me  to  Uni- 
tarianism.  The  wonder  is  'that  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  tract  by  a  Unitarian 
author.  It  is  the  Trinitarian  theology 
that  has  so  molded  my  views.  It  is  only 
very  lately  that  I  borroiired  "Dr.  Chan- 
mug's  Complete  Works"  from  an  anti- 
Christian^  so  I  can  say  that  it  has  con- 
tributed little  to  my  former  convictions. 
I  have  diligently  searched  after  some 
Unitarian  missionary  in  India,  but  failed. 
Some  months  ago,  I  endeavored  to  learn 
the  address  of  a  Unitarian  minister, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Epiphany^ 
a  Trinitarian  controversial  weekly,  but 
was  flatly  refused;  the  Editor  declined 
to  help  me,  in  what  he  thought  an  un- 
godly deed  {  ?).  He  did  not  publish  my 
article  (disclosing  a  desire  to  hold  com- 
munication with  a  Unitarian  missionary) 
in  his  columns.  My  father  being  a  pas- 
tor, and  myself  being  from  very  child- 
hood under  the  influence  of  several 
Trinitarian  clergjonen,  I  was  induced 
when  I  passed  the  Entrance  Exam- 
ination to  go  to  the  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  to  be  trained  for  Holy  Or- 
ders. But  I  had  already  become  a 
Unitarian,  so  I  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  get  rid  of  all  burdens 
which  were  likely  to  be  imposed  upon 
my  conscience  and  freedom.  I  have 
secured  my  independence  now,  and  I 
practice  law,  in  which  business  I  have 
entered  very  lately.  I  see  that  I  shall 
soon  be  looked  down  upon  as  a  heretic, 


when  ray  former  patrons  shall  fail  to 
convert  me  to  my  old  faith.  It  pains 
me  much,  dear  sir,  to  see  this  vast  land 
without  a  preacher  of  true  Christianity. 
India  is  indeed  prepared  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  but  in  its  purity.  No  doubt "  the 
harvest  is  plenteous,"  but,  "the  laborers 
are  /eu;."  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
spread  this  faith  among  my  countrymen, 
especially  among  my  Trinitarian  breth- 
ren. But  I  cannot  undertake  such  a 
highly  im|X)rtant  duty  without  being 
first  fully  equipped  with  the  weajwus 
necessary  for  such  warfare.  It  requires 
more  than  ordinary  religious  instruction, 
which  I  can  only  acquire  after  a  deep 
study,  to  convince  my  Trinitarian  breth- 
ren of  their  scriptural  errors,  and  to 
prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  faith 
they  hold  sacred  is  not  the  same  as  "once 
delivered  to  the  saints  "  by  the  Apostles. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  not  only  to  discover 
truth  myself,  but  to  commimicate  it  when 
discovered,  to  others.  1  must  inform  you 
now  that  I  am  in  the  danger  of  being 
exposed  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
hosts  of  influential  and  learned  Trini- 
tarians.    For  it  so  happened   that  the 

Rev.  Mr.  H ,  formerly  a  minister  of 

this  very  station,  now  at  C ,  visited 

B     -    to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 

in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  who 

has  gone  over  to  England  for  a  year. 
According  to  the  recent  proposal  of  the 
Lord  Bishop,  he  held  the  *•  Church  Com- 
mittee" on  Monday,  Nov.  2.Sth,  1887. 
Two  members  were  to  be  elected  as 
church  wardens,  in  order  to  help  the 
pastor  in  discharging  his  daily  official 
duties.  The  office  also  involved  the  duty 
of  reading  the  services  in  his  absence. 
I  was,  unfortunately*  elected  as  one  of 
these  two  church  wardens  by  the  congre- 
gation. None  knew  that  I  was  a  Uni- 
tarian; I  could  myself  stifle  my  convic- 
tions no  longer.  Summoning  up  my 
courage,  I  stood  up  (for  the  first  time) 
and  unburdened  my  heart,  and  disclosed 
my  real  faith  to  them  all.  I  told  them, 
to  their  great  astonishment,  that  as  I 
cannot  in  future  read  the  Nicene  and 
the  Athanasian  Creeds,  how  can  I  read 
their  full  service  without  modifying  it  in 
some  way  or  other  ?  All  were  astonished 
at  this,  my  new  confession.  But  through 
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their  real  love  for  me,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  accepted  me  as  a  church  warden  as 
long  as  I  believe  in  the  general  Apostles' 
Creed.    After  the  meeting  broke  up,  Bev. 

Mr.   H ,  my  father  imd  the  Head 

Master  of  the  Mission  School  (himself  a 
church  warden)  gathered  together  and 
inquired  into  the  reasons  of  my  faith.  I 
defended  my  tenets  tolerably  well  in  this 
short  interview,  but  they  thought  that 
"  some  frenzied  distemper  had  got  into 
my  head,"  and  some  Unitarian  }X)lemical 
books  had  shaken  my  faith.  No  doubt 
they  expect  that  I  shall  soon  lapse  into 

my  former  state.     Bev.  Mr.  H has 

promised  to  send  me  some  books  in  re- 
futation of  the  Unitarian  Theology 
when  he  reaches  C—  ,  his  headquar- 
ters, and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  receive 
those  books  from  him.  The  Head  Mas- 
ter, who  has  himself  been  a  student  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Calcutta, 
held,  during  this  interval,  several  inter- 
views with  me,  and  I  succeeded  in  show- 
ing him  that  the  origin  of  my  belief 
lies  nowhere  but  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Apostles.  But  I  do  not  hope  to  with- 
stand my  other  opjwnents  who,  after 
frankly  admitting  the  existence  of  many 
mutilations  and  corruptions,  say  that  in 
spite  of  all  that,  there  is  enough  to  sup- 
port the  Trinitarian  faith.  Often  un- 
mindful that  **  the  letter  killeth,"'  they 
refer  to  the  original  text,  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge,  and  show  me  in  '*  Words- 
worth's Commentary  "  under  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one,*' that  ''one*^  is  expressed 
here  by  the  neuter  *'£>'';  and  "our  Lord 
here  affirms  that  He  and  His  Father,  be- 
ing fwo  j)erson4i  (masculine)  are  one  sub- 
stance (neuter)."  But  to  my  full  satis- 
faction all  objections  disappear  when 
John  X.  Hi)  is  compared  with  John  XVII. 
21,  28.  Chapter  X.  80  admits  of  a  very 
easy  explanation,  even  when  compared 
with  chapter  XVII.  1(K  Space  forbids 
me  to  mention  their  other  objections  of 
this  same  type.  Now  in  this  emergency 
and  despair,  I  am  forced  to  seek  helj)  in 
your  country,  but  am  not  an  re  of  my 
hope  being  realized  there,  though  there 
is  much  probability  of  success. 

Will  you  not,  dear  Sir,  if  you  profess 
the  same  faith,  if  you  acknowledge  the 
same  Lord  and  Saviour,  for  JeHUi<  sake. 


lend  me  a  helping  hand  yourself  and 
induce  others  to  do  so  ?  It  is  not  money 
or  worldly  favor,  which  I  ask  for.  I 
thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  enough 
and  to  spare,  for  satisfying  the  daily 
necessities  of  life.  I  only  want  such 
materials  as  may  assist  me  in  strength- 
ening, establishing  and  defending  this 
my  faith.  Am  I  not  justified  in  troub- 
ling you,  who  I  presume  are  as  much 
zetdous  for  the  Lord  and  his  work,  as 
any  other  can  be  ? 

Unitarian  theological  books  cannot  be 
had  here;  I  know  little  of  any  one,  hav- 
ing the  same  faith,  here  in  India.  I  my- 
self feel  little  difficulty  in  parting  with 
a  book  or  two,  when  some  sincere  en- 
quirer stands  in  need  of  it.  Brethren, 
for  Jesus  sake  help  me.  Can't  you  spare 
a  book  for  me  from  your  inexhaustible 
library  ?  You  will  lose  little  or  nothing 
in  this  manner,  whereas  I  shall  gain 
much  spiritual  benefit.  Bemember  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  James:  "If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  in  lack 
of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  go  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled;  and  yet  ye  give  them  not  the 
things  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it 
profit?" 

Bealize  my  position  now:  a  native, 
not  wealthy;  alone  in  this  land  (to  all 
my  knowledge) ;  lip-sealed,  lest  I  be  op- 
posed, which  I  am  sure  to  be;  the  hosts 
of  my  opponents  heaping  evidences  to 
darken  my  faith;  no  one  to  help  me,  no 
co-religionist  to  remove  a  single  doubt, 
or  solve  a  difficulty  for  me,  left  alone  to 
my  own  unaided  personal  efforts.  If  I 
lose  my  parents  and  patrons  here,  am  I 
not  justified  in  looking  for  others  in 
other  lands,  who  though  foreign,  yet  are 
one  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  members  of  the 
same  body,  having  Christ  for  its  head? 
I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  all  which  you 
hold  sacred,  to  assist  me,  help  me.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
related  the  whole  story  with  fidelity,  and 
in  true  words.  Help  me  brethren,  help 
me.  How  can  you,  holding  the  Gospel 
of  our  Saviour  in  your  hand,  deny  me 
this  help  ?  Can  you  not  minister  to  my 
necessity  out  of  your  abundance  ?  Con- 
sider over  the  words  of  the  Beloved 
Apostle.    "WTioso    hath     this    world's 
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goods,  and  beholdeth  his  brother  in 
need,  and  shutteth  tip  his  compassion 
from  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God 
4ibide  in  him?"  It  is  not  any  worldly 
favor  whatever,  which  I  want.  I  am  in 
spiritual  need,  I  want  the  spiritual  ad- 
vice of  those  reverend  authors  of  your 
sect,  who  have  defended  their  faith,  who 
have  established  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Gospel,  who  have  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  weak,  contributed  to  the 
faith  of  the  strong.  Shall  I  be  disap- 
XX)inted  after  all  my  efforts?  No,  never! 
I  can't  give  any  place  to  this  doubt  in 
my  heart,  even  for  a  moment. 

I  address  this  letter  to  Boston,  for  I 
read  in  Beeton's  Dictionary,  that  Chan- 
ning,  the  eminent  Unitarian  divine,  was 
the  pastor  of  "  The  Federal  Street  CJon- 
gregation  in  Boston."  I  hope  that  the 
Unitarian  congregation  there  is  still  in 
existence.  Lastly,  I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  if  you  cannot,  owing  to  some  just 
and  wise  reasons,  helf  me  yourself,  help 
me  then,  by  circulating  this  petition 
among  other  Unitarians  whom  you  think 
able  to  assist  me.  Let  not  my  labors  be 
totally  wasted  But  if  I  fail  finally,  even 
after  that,  it  is  my  own  misfortxme,  no 
blame  rests  on  you.  God  vnll  help  me, 
S8  h.&  hcui  helped  me;  I  trust  in  Him. 
Our  Saviour  has  promised,  "He  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  unto  him."  But  if  I  am  finally 
disappointed,  I  shall  feel  highly  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  of  my 
sad  fate,  that  I  may  be  informed  that 
my  letter  has  reached  its  destination. 
Yours  most  obediently, 

A M,  B 

N.  W.  P.  India. 


It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  the  present  pastor  of 
I>r.  Channing's  church,  has  replied  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  that  a 
number  of  books  of  the  kind  asked  for 
are  on  their  way  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  B.  H. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  INDIA. 

Strangely  enough,  within  the  same 
week  in  which  the  above  letter  was 
received  in  Boston,  another,  hardly  less 


interesting  or  significant,  was  received 
by  Mr.  Sunderland  in  Ann  Arbor,  from 
another  educated  native  Hindoo,  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  India,  who, 
through  the  reading  of  a  copy  of  Chan- 
ning's works  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
has  also  embraced  the  Unitarian  faith, 
and  now  bums  with  desire  to  give  its 
inspiring  truths  to  his  friends.  How 
should  such  powerful  testimonies  as 
these  to  the  value  of  our  Gospel,  and  of 
the  awakening  hunger  of  the  thoughtful 
and  earnest  of  all  lands  for  it,  quicken 
our  missionary  zeal!  We  give  the 
second  letter  below.  Assam,  the  prov- 
ince from  which  it  comes,  is  in  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  India,  whereas  the 
writer  of  the  former  letter  lives  in  the 
extreme  north-west.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

JowAi,  Khasi  Hills,  Assam,  India,  ) 
The  28th  December,  1887.      ) 

To  Eev.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

Sib:  Believing  that  you  take  interest 
in  the  spread  of  Unitarianism  abroad,  I 
beg  to  relate  the  following  brief  account 
of  myself: 

I  was  early  converted  to  orthodox 
Christianity  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission. 
When  I  was  old  enough  I  found  that 
Calvinism  did  not  suit  my  mind.  I  hap- 
pened to  get  a  copy  of  Channing's 
works,  on  loan  from  my  friends,  and 
found  that  Unitarian  Christianity  best 
suited  my  mind.  I  wrote  to  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Dall,  of  the  Unitarian  JVIission 
at  Calcutta,  and  received  much  help  and 
comfort  from  him.  It  was  he  who  gave 
me  a  better  light  for  my  soul.  On  his 
death  I  was  left  helpless,  but  I  find  Mrs. 
Tomkins  as  good  a  helper  as  Dr.  Dall. 
She  sent  me  some  tracts  which  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  help  and  comfort,  and 
made  me  change  almost  all  my  former 
Calvinistic  beliefs  for  better  and  nobler 
ones.  And  I  think  I  am  now  a  Unita- 
rian. I  am,  as  you  may  easily  imagine, 
looked  upon  as  a  heretic  and  an  infidel 
by  my  friends. 

I  am  now  anxious  to  spread  the  truths 
of  Unitarianism  among  my  Khasi  friends, 
but  for  many  reasons  I  find  that  this  is 
impracticable.     There  are  many  Welsh 
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missionaries  who  are  held  in  great  re- 
spect by  the  people,  and  unless  a  tvhite 
Unitarian  missionary  stands  up  to  preach 
Unitarianism,  it  is  useless  for  any  native 
to  do.  so.  Khasis  are  hill  tribes.  I 
think  the  only  means  I  can  use  is  to  cir- 
culate tracts;  but  here  I  am  undone,  for 
I  cannot  afford  to  have  Unitarian  tracts 
printed.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing 
if  some  one  would  help  me  to  print 
Khasi  Unitarian  tracts. 

I  have  been  receiving  the  Unitabian 
for  the  last  few  months,  for  which  I  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  you.  I  beg  you 
will  continue  to  send  it  to  me  regularly. 
Though  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  its  sub- 
scription, I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  pay 
the  postage.     Eeply  to  this  is  solicited. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  much  of  Unita- 
rianism and  its  mode  of  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  I  beg  you  and  all  friends 
there  who  are  interested  in  the  spread 
of  Unitarianism  to  kindly  help  me  with 
Unitarian  books  and  tracts.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  send  me 
some  twenty  copies  of  your  little  pam- 
phlet, "What  Do  Unitarians  Believe?" 
for  circulation  here. 

Yours  obediently, 

Hajom  Kissor  Singh. 


Would  not  some  of  our  readers  like  to 
contribute  money  to  help  Mr.  Singh  to 
Unitarian  literature,  or  to  print  some 
Khasi  tracts  for  circulation  among  his 
friends  and  countrymen  ? — Editor. 


OUR  HEREDITY  FROM  COD.* 

This  book  deserves  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  thoughtful  people.  It  will  do 
much  to  help  clear  away  the  mental  and 
spiritual  fogs  with  which  too  many  per- 
sons are  enveloped.  It  will  do  much  to 
lead  them  into  the  clear  light  of  eternal 
truth,  into  faith  in  a  religion  that  has 
its  foundations  in  "The  Self  that  is 
Higher  than  Ourselves."*'  There  are 
many  to-day  who  see  that  evolution 
overthrows  their  old  thought  of  the 
world,  of  the  imiverse,  of  man,  of  God. 
They  think  that  religion  depends  on 
their  old  thought,  that  when  their  old 

*Our  Heredity  from  God;  consisting  of  Lecturps 
on  Evolution.  By  £.  P.  Powell.  D.  Appleton  &  Com* 
pany,  N.  Y. 


thought  is  proven  false,  religion  is  also 
proven  false.  Hence  they  cling  with 
desperation  to  their  old  thought,  and 
they  miss  the  inspiration  and  the  joy 
that  come  with  the  higher  conception  of 
religion.  To  aU  such  Mr.  PoweU's  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  friend  in  their  time 
of  greatest  need. 

Then  there  are  many  people  whose 
intellects  are  convinced  of  the  falsity  of 
much  of  the  old  thought  in  religion,  and 
whose  moral  nature  revolts  against  the 
hateful  and  immoral  character  of  much 
of  the  old  conception  of  religion,  but 
who  have  never  thought  the  problem  out 
to  its  rational  conclusions,  have  never 
come  to  see  that  duty,  brotherhood^ 
prayer,  immortality,  God,  religion,  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  science  and  in  the 
evolution  philosophy  that  have  shattered 
the  old  falsehoods  and  idols.  N'ot  a  few 
of  these  people  are  now  becoming  posi- 
tive materialists,  or  are  at  least  agnos- 
tics. To  all  such,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Powell's  book  has  a  message  of  im- 
measurable value. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says:  "I 
desire  to  make  evolution  coherent  to  the 
average  reader,  and  to  relieve  him  of 
vague  and  often  erroneous  views  of  what 
it  involves.  ...  I  shall  be  seriously  dis- 
appointed if  I  do  not  assist  in  defining 
the  positive  and  aggressive  tendencies 
of  evolution  as  a  science  and  a  philos- 
ophy. Nothing 'is  less  true  of  scientific 
thought  at  the  present  time  than  the 
supposition  that  it  is  resting  in  either 
materialism  or  agnosticism.  .  .  .  The 
vestibule  of  this  study,  j>erhaps  of  all 
study,  is  apparently  agnostic,  and  doubt- 
fully materialistic,  but  I  rest  peacefully 
in  tiie  conviction  that  the  end  is  the  em- 
brace of  God." 

Having  thus  stated  in  the  preface  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  come,  and 
to  which  by  the  road  of  reason  he  de- 
sires to  lead  his  readers,  Mr.  Powell  ad- 
heres to  his  purpose  from  the  first  sen- 
tence to  the  closing  page.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  "  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  first  part  to  sum  up  the  lead- 
ing argimients  in  favor  of  evolution,  as 
accounting  for  structural  variety,  and  as 
able  to  explain  the  actual  condition  of 
living  creatures."   Those  who  are  famil- 
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iar  with  the  literature  of  evolution  will 
find  in  this  first  part  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble presentation  of  the  fascinating  lines 
of  thought  which  at  first,  perhaps, 
alarmed  them;  which  took  such  hold 
upon  them  that  they  were  unable  to  rest 
with  their  old  convictions;  and  which 
finally  led  them  to  loftier  heights  of 
truth  and  peace.  Those  not  familiar 
with  evolution  will,  I  think,  search  in 
vain  for  a  teacher  more  able  and  more 
reverential  than  Mr.  PowelL  HH 

'*  It  is  the  object  of  the  second  part 
to  show  the  commonalty  of  life  between 
all  creatures,  and  how  definitely  the 
links  in  a  consecutive  development  of 
life  have  been  established,  from  the 
jelly-fishes  of  the  primeval  seas  to  man, 
monarch  of  land  and  ocean."  Each  of 
the  four  chapters  in  this  part  is  as  in- 
teresting as  a  fairy  tale.  As  one  reads 
them  his  appreciation  of  man  becomes 
no  less,  and  his  appreciation  of  those 
"poor  relations,"  that  have  such  won- 
derful relationships  to  us,  becomes  much 
greater. 

'*  It  is  the  object  of  the  third  part  to 
follow  evolution  after  man  is  reached, 
to  show  that  there  is  not  only  one  evo- 
lution of  all  life,  including  man  and  ani- 
mals, interlinked  in  origin  and  in  their 
progressive  changes,  but  that  human 
history,  its  religions,  morals,  arts,  cul- 
minating in  universal  ethical  laws,  is 
also  a  subject  of  evolution.  I  aim,  there- 
fore, to  trace  the  rise  of  intelligence  and 
morals  out  of  and  above  all  preceding 
development,  until  we  reach  the  great 
questions  of  Gkxi  and  Immortality."  It 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  part  that 
parts  one  and  two  were  written.  As 
one  reads  the  seven  chapters  of  this  part 
he  will  doubtless  meet  with  some  things 
with  which  he  will  hardly  agree,  but 
with  the  great  and  reaUy  significant  con- 
clusions he  will  probably  find  himself  in 
accord.  Many  of  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  evolution  have  long  believed 
that  evolution  is  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  spiritual  theory  of  the  Uni- 
verse,—  that  there  is  a  "Self"  mani- 
fested through  the  ever-changing  garb 
of  Nature,  and  that  the  true  life  of  man 
ends  not  with  the  organism  that  we  call 
body.      Not   a  few   able  writers  have 


treated  these  themes.  I  have  no^ere 
found  them  treated  so  freshly,  so  fully, 
BO  conclusively  as  in  these  rich  chapters 
by  Mr.  Powell. 

All  in  all  the  book  is  a  most  helpful 
one,  and  is  itself  an  illustration  of  the 
author's  statement,  that  "  nothing  is  less 
true  of  scientific  thought  at  the  present 
time  than  the  supposition  that  it  is  rest- 
ing in  either  materialism  or  agnosti- 
cism." 

O.  Clute. 


THE  PATH  OF  THE  LORD  IS  IN  THE 
LIGHT. 

Though  the  path  of  the  Lord  is  in 
the  dar^ess  that  is  as  deep  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  it  is  also  in  the  light 
which  is  as  high  as  heaven.  It  reaches 
through  the  valley  of  gloom  and  sorrow 
to  the  happy  heights  above.  The  divine 
pathway  affords  us  along  its  course  ex- 
periences which  sparkle  with  joys  that 
are  worth  ten  times  their  length  of  grief. 
The  journey  of  life  warms  up  ever  and 
anon  with  comforts  that  pay  many  times 
over  for  the  cold  winters  of  discontent. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  truer  word  than 
movement  to  express  the  facts  of  exist- 
ence— from  the  prayer  going  up  out  of 
the  heart  to  the  driving  of  the  farmer  to 
market,  from  the  unfolding  of  an  idea 
to  the  whisk  of  a  comet  across  the  sky. 
Mother's  baby  shall  go  and  ride,  is  said 
to  the  eager  little  one.  The  children  of 
humanity  would  put  up  inconsolable 
cries,  if  they  could  not,  all  tucked  around 
in  the  robe  of  hope,  ride  on  from  one 
stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  being  to 
another,  over  the  high-way  of  the  Great 
King. 

From  every  Egypt  of  man's  bondage 
stretches  a  line  of  electric  and  heaveidy 
potency  to  a  Canaan  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  the  birth-place  of  great 
grace.  No  matter  how  much  of  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  despair,  sin,  there  may 
be  at  one  period,  trace  the  course  of 
things  and  divinity  will  ere  long  appear 
brightening  the  way,  out  of  sight  at 
first,  afterwards  coming  forth  to  open 
day.  The  way  out,  through  the  sea  of 
trouble  and  through  the  wilderness  of 
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weary  wandering,  to  the  desired  piace, 
is  of  none  other  ordaining  than  that  of 
Him  who  knows  all  about  the  outcomes 
of  humanity,  and  who  must  ever  from 
point  to  point  be  about  the  care  of  his 
children.  W.  M.  Bicknell. 


THE  LAW  OF  LOVE  IN  THE  TEACH- 
II^G  OF  CHRIST. 

Christ  has  given  greater  prominence 
to  love  in  his  ethical  and  religious  teach- 
ing than  any  other  great  religious  teacher. 
With  him  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
To  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  mind, 
soul  and  strength,  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  The  second  is  like  unto 
it:  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Supreme  love  to  God  and  subordinate 
love  to  man,  is  the  perfection  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  meets  the  obligation 
that  grows  out  of  oiu-  relation  to  God  as 
our  Father  and  to  man  as  our  brother. 
•Christ  makes  the  love  of  God  to 
man  no  less  prominent  than  the  duty  of 
man's  love  to  God  and  to  his  fellow- 
man.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."' 

"God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  Faith  in  his  love, 
as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  the  condition  of 
our  reconciliation  to  God.  Paul  says: 
"  Being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  oiu*  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This  love  of  God  for  us  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  our  love  for  him. 
"  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

Love  for  God  and  man  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  "  The  fruit  of 
the  spirit  is  love.''  Love  is  the  evidence 
of  spiritual  life.  ''We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  be- 
cause we  love  the  brethren."  It  is  the 
proof  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  another." 
By  this  it  is  seen  that  Christ  and  his 
aiK)stles  regarded  love  as  the  great  fun- 
damental religious  and  ethical  principle 
in  the  Christian  system.  This  principle 
embraces  unity,  self-sacrifice  and  benev- 
olence. In  action  it  is  justice,  equity, 
righteousness  and  peace.  It  produces 
consecration,  and  is  the  soul  of  piety. 


In  the  Church  it  is  imity,  harmony,  con- 
cord and  zeal.  In  the  family  it  is  peace, 
sympathy  and  helpfulness.  In  society 
it  is  benevolence,  confidence,  meekness, 
pity,  compassion  and  forgiveness.  The 
universal  api)lication  of  this  principle 
would  remedy  all  the  evils  of  society, 
destroy  sin,  and  bring  in  universal  sal- 
vation. 

William  Tucker,  D.  D. 
Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 

There  lies  in  the  centre  of  each  man's  heart 
A  longing  and  love  for  the  good  and  pure, 

And  if  but  an  atom,  or  a  larger  part, 
I  tell  you  this  shall  endure,  endure, 

After  the  body  has  gone  to  decay — 

Yea,  after  the  world  has  passed  away. 

The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  see 
Of  the  struggle  of  souls  toward  heights 
above, 
The  stronger  this  truth  comes  home  to  me, 
That  the  universe  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  Love — 
A  Liove  so  limitless,  deep,  and  broad 
That  men  have  renamed  it  and  called  it 
God. 

And  nothing  that  ever  was  born  or  evolved, 

Nothing  created  by  light  or  force, 
But  deep  in  its  system  there  lies  dissolved 
A  shining    drop  from    the   great    Love 
Source  — 
A  shining  drop  that  shall  live  for  aye 
Tho'  kingdoms  may  perish,  and  stars  may 
die. 

Ella  Wheel fr  Wticax. 

Monday. 

"  Behold,  the  Kingdom  of  God  Is  within  you."— 
Jesus. 

In  the  nine  heavens  are  eight  Paradises: 
Where  is  the  ninth  one?    In  the  human 

breast. 
Only  the  blessed  dwell  in  the  Paradises; 
But  Blessedness  dwells  in  the  human  breast. 
Created  creatures  are  in  the  Paradises; 
The  uncreated  Maker  in  the  breast. 
Rather,  O  man!  want  those  eight  Paradises 
Than  be  without  the  ninth  one  in  thy  breast. 
Given  to  thee  are  those  eight  Paradises 
When  thou  the  ninth  one  hast  within  thy 

W.  H.  Alger.    From  the  Arabic. 

Tuesday. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."— Je«iw. 

I  watched  the  sparrows  flitting  here  and 
there, 
In  quest  of  food  about  the  miry  street; 
Such  nameless  fare  as  seems  to  sparrows 
sweet 
They  sought  with  greedy  clamor  everywhere. 
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Yet  'mid  their  strife  I  noted  with  what  care 
They  held  upraised  their  fluttering  pin- 
ions fleet; 
The  trod  the  mire  with  soiled  and  grimy 
feet. 
But  kept  their  wings  unsullied  in  the  air: 

I,  too,  like  thee,  O  sparrow,  toil  to  gain 
My  scanty  portion  from  life's  sordid  ways,-- 

Liike  thee,  too,  often  hungry,  I  am  fain 
To  strive  with  greed  and  envy  all  my  days. 
Would  that  I,  too,  like  thee,  might  learn 
the  grace 
To  keep  my  soul's  uplifted  wings  from  stain. 
Su»an  M.  Spalding. 
Wednesday. 

HE  chose  this  path  for  thee! 
No  feeble  chance,  nor  hard,  relentless  fate, 
But  love,  his  love,  hath  placed  thy  foot- 
steps here; 
He  knew  the  way  was  rough  and  desolate; 
Knew  how  thy  heart  would  often  sink 
with  fear. 
Yet  tenderly  he  whispered,  "  Child,  I  see 
This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee! 
Though  well  he  knew  sharp  thorns  would 
tear  thy  feet. 
Knew  how  the  brambles  would  obstruct 
thv  way, 
Knew  all  the  hidden  dangers  thou  would'st 
meet, 
Knew  how  thy  faith  would  falter  day  by 
day; 
Yet  still  the  whisper  echoed,  "  Yes,  I  see 
This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee! 
What  need'st  thou    more?    This    sweeter 
truth  to  know. 
That  all  along  these  strange  bewildering 
ways. 
O'er  rocky  steeps  and  where  dark  rivers  flow, 
His  loving  arms  will  bear  thee  "  all  the 

days." 
A  few  steps  more,  and  thou  thyself  shalt 

This  path  is  best  for  thee. 

Thursday. 
Build  not  on  to-morrow. 

But  seize  on  to-day! 
Prom  no  future  borrow. 

The  present  to  pay. 

Wait  not  any  longer 

Thy  work  to  b^in; 
By  work  we  grow  stronger; 

Be  steadfast  and  win. 

The  task  of  the  present 

Be  sure  to  fulfil; 
If  irksome,  or  pleasant. 

Be  true  to  it  still. 

Forebode  not  new  sorrow; 

Bear  that  of  to-day, 
And  trust  that  to-morrow 

Shall  chase  it  away. 

Thomas  HW,  D.  D. 


Friday. 


In  the  bitter  waves  of  woe. 

Beaten  and  tossed  about 
By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 

From  the  desolate  shores  of  doubt — 

When  the  anchors  that  faith  had  cast 

Are  dragging  in  the  gale, 
I  am  quietly  holding  fast 

To  the  things  that  cannot  fail. 

I  know  that  right  is  right; 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 
That  love  is  better  than  spite. 

And  a  neighbor  than  a  spy; 

I  know  that  passion  needs 

The  leash  of  sober  .mind; 
I  know  that  generous  deeds 

Some  sure  reward  will  find; 

That  the  rulers  must  obey; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase; 
That  Duty  lights  the  way 

For  the*  beautiful  feet  of  Peace. 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 
When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out. 

That  courage  is  better  than  fear. 
That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt. 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight, 
And  long  though  the  angels  hide, 

I  know  that  Truth  and  Right 
Have  the  universe  on  their  side. 

And  that  somewhere  beyond  the  stars. 
Is  a  love  that  is  better  than  fate. 

When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars 
I  shall  see  Him,  and  I  will  wait. 

Washingttrti  Oladden. 

Saturday. 

"I  will  abide  in  thy  tabemucle  forever:   I  will 
trust  In  rh«  covert  of  thy  wings."— P«.  Ixi.  4. 

I  am  drifting  away  to  some  other  shore, 

I  know  not  where  it  may  be; 
But,  Spirit  of  Ixjve.  wherever  I  go, 

My  soul  will  abide  in  Thee. 

I  have  known  thy  love  in  the  years  long 
passed, 
In  seasons  of  grief  and  care; 
And  I  know  thy  peace,  which  has  blessed 
me  here. 
Will  comfort  and  bless  me  there. 

I  am  drifting  awav  from  familiar  scenes. 
From  the  friends  I've  known  of  old; 

And  things  I  have  valued  and  held  as  mine 
My  life  will  no  longer  hold. 

I  am  drifting  away,  as  the  years  go  by, 

Out  over  Eternity's  sea; 
But,  Hope  of  my  Life,  wherever  I  go. 

My  soul  will  abide  in  Thee. 

BeaMce  West 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 

A  Dedication  Service. 

The  following  is  the  simple,  but  com- 
prehensive form  of  dedication  which  was 
read  by  the  people  at  the  recent  open- 
ing of  the  new  church  at  Wolfboro,  New 
Hampshire: 

To  Thee,  O  God,  our  Father,  we 
humbly  dedicate  this  house,  the  work  of 
our  hands;  that  in  it  we  may  together 
worship  Thee;  that  in  it  we  may  learn 
to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent;  that 
here,  in  the  gladness  and  strength  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  in  the  hope  of  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  we  may  abound  in 
love  to  one  another,  and  to  all  men,  in 
righteousness  of  life,  and  in  faith  and 
trust  toward  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

O  Lord,  establish  thou  the  work  of  our 
hands;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  es- 
tablish Thou  it.     Amen. 

Beliefs  op  Unitarians. 

The  Oakland  (California)  Tribune  has 
published  a  special  illustrated  edition, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  that  city, 
to  which  Bev.  C.  W.  Wendte  contributed, 
by  request,  an  article,  on  the  Unitarian 
Church.  The  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  Unitarian  Christianity  is  still  a 
new  and  struggling  faith  in  this  com- 
munity, it  will  be  proper  to  make  the 
following  statement  of  the  principles  and 
beliefs  which  are  upheld  by  the  Oakland 
Unitarian  pulpit,  and  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  substantially  those  of  the  en- 
tire fellowship.  "  Unitarianism  "  was  a 
name  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  theolog- 
ical opponents,  and  which  we  finally 
adopted.  Originally  it  indicated  our 
antagonism  to  the  prevailing  orthodox 
dogma  of  the  '"  Trinity,"  but  with  man's 
growing  insight  into  natiu-e  and  human 
life  it  has  come  to  have  a  still  deeper  and 
wider  significance.  It  represents  to  us, 
also,  to-day,  that  great  thought  of  Unity 
which  is  the  watchword  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  Unity  of  nature  and  of 
natural  law;  the  Oneness  of  the  divine 
plan,  of  mankind,  and  of  all  life,  both 
here  and  hereafter. 

Unitarians  believe  that  man  is  by  his 


constitution  a  religious  being;  that  he 
began  on  a  very  low  plane  of  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  and,  in  spite  of  inci- 
dental relapses,  is  ever  advancing  in 
truth  and  virtue.  They  hold  that  ch|ir- 
acter  is  above  belief,  and  that  the  end  of 
all  doctrine  is  righteousness  of  lifa 
They  maintain  that  reason  and  con- 
science are  the  final  authority  in  matters 
of  faith.  Affirming  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  the  sacredness  of  individ- 
ual conviction,  they  do  not  demand  as- 
sent to  a  common  and  stereotyped  creed. 
Yet  starting  from  the  same  or  similar 
premises  in  Nature,  and  in  Human  Na- 
ture, and  pursuing  the  same  method  of 
rational  inquiry  fortified  by  the  facts  of 
science  and  common  experience,  there  is 
a  substantial  unity  of  opinion  among 
them.  Certain  convictions  seem  to  them 
primary  and  established,  changing  only 
in  the  form  of  their  statement  and  the 
proofs  which  are  offered  in  their  behalf. 

Among  these  fundamenlal  beliefs  of 
Unitarians  are  the  following: 

First — God,  the  supreme  power  which 
the  universe  manifests,  the  eternal  source 
of  all  being,  is  One,  is  Spirit,  and  is  Love. 

Second — His  revelations  in  Nature^ 
History,  and  the  Hiunan  Soul  are  a  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  unfolding  of 
his  divine  purjwses. 

Third — The  Universe  (which  includes 
Man),  in  its  beauty,  unchangeable  order 
and  beneficence,  is  a  marvelous  display 
of  the  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness  of 
God;  to  discern  its  laws  and  aims  is 
man's  highest  knowledge;  to  obey  them 
his  truest  freedom  and  happiness. 

Fourth  —  Man  is  by  nature  framed  for 
noble  ends,  and,  rightly  directed,  can  of 
himself  both  will  the  good  and  embody 
it  in  his  life.  This  right  direction  he 
gains  through  his  growing  intelligence 
and  experience,  but  chiefly  through  (A), 
the  recorded  sayings  and  deeds  of  wise 
and  holy  men  and  womeii  in  all  times 
and  nations,  which  for  Christians  are  to 
be  found  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in 
the  revered  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  (B).  the  illustrious  example 
and  sacred  teachings  of  Jesus  Christy  to 
whom,  as  founder  of  the  new  and  eternal 
religion  of  love  to  God  shown  through 
love  to  man,j  there  is  due  forever  grati- 
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tude,  veneration,  and  love;  (C),  the 
blessed  hope  of  a  hereafter  based  on  true 
retributive  principles  ahd  designed  for 
the  ultimate  universal  salvatioii  of  man- 
kind; (D),  private  and  public  worship 
and  the  cultus  of  the  church,  whose  re- 
ligious fellowship  and  service  inspire  the 
"worshiper  with  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  divine  things  and  incite  him  to  render 
to  his  fellow  men  the  works  of  love  and 
duty. 

Unitarianism  is  purely  congregational 
and  democratic  in  its  form  of  church 
government.  Every  church  of  this  order 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  now  on  the  free 
seat  plan.  It  is  a  new  and  advancing 
church,  whose  pride  is  less  in  showy  ser- 
vices and  denominational  machinery 
than  in  the  earnest,  spiritual,  and  help- 
ful lives  that  have  been  molded  tinder 
its  influences,  and  the  leaven  of  free  and 
rational  thought  which  it  introduces  into 
all  the  churches  and  religious  philoso- 
phies of  our  time.  That  the  church  of 
the  future  will  be  Unitarian  in  sentiment, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  name,  seems  to 
us  a  certainty,  and  to  this  glad  end  we 
work  and  pray  without  ceasing. 
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JOHN  HAMILTON  THOM. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  and  beloved  of 
the  Unitarian  ministers  of  England,  is 
be  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  London  Inquirer 
makes  the  recent  completion  of  his 
eightieth  year  the  occasion  of  an  article 
giving  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and 
work  We  give  the  main  part  of  the 
article:  "In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  Mr.  Thom's  life  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  striking,  eventful  one.  His 
nature  is  so  retiring  and  modest,  and  he 
has  always  shown  such  unwillingness  to 
put  himself  forward,  even  on  occasions 
when  his  conspicuous  abilities  and  apti- 
tude would  have  clearly  pointed  him  out 
as  a  leader,  that  much  of  his  valuable 
work  has  passed  unnoticed  by  superficial 
observers,  owing  to  the  unostentatious 
way  in  which  it  has  been  performed 
Yet  those  who  have  followed  the  changes 
of  religious  thought  during  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century  cannot  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  deep  and  pene- 


trating influence  which  his  teachings 
have  exercised  over  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  This  influence  has 
naturally  been  most  deeply  felt  by  those 
who  have  had  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  members  of  his  congregation, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
comparatively  limited  circle.  The  stu- 
dents of  Manchester  New  College,  where 
his  services  as  Visitor  have  been  so 
highly  appreciated  for  many  years,  his 
colleagues  on  the  various  councils  and 
committees  which  he  has  so  ably  served 
during  his  long  career,  his  brother  min- 
isters (these,  das!  sadly  diminished  in 
number),  the  readers  of  his  published 
works — all,  we  are  convinced,  would 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  searching 
spiritual  influence  of  one  who,  while 
never  veiling  his  own  convictions  or 
swerving  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he 
deemed  honest  and  true,  has  always 
shown  the  most  courteous  respect  and 
charity  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

"Mr.  Thom's  work  as  a  minister  has 
been  exclusively  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Ancient  Chapel, 
Toxteth  Park,  in  the  year  1829.  A  few 
mont^  after  the  deatii  of  the  Bev.  John 
Hincks,  in  1831 ,  he  accepted  the  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Benshaw-street  Chapel, 
and  we  believe  his  first  sermon  prea(jied 
in  that  place  after  his  appointment  was 
the  discourse  on  the  death  of  William 
Boscoe.  He  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Benshaw-street  until  June,  1854,  when 
he  retired  for  three  years  from  minis- 
terial duties,  during  which  period  his 
place  was  filled  by  tiie  late  Bev.  W.  H. 
Channing.  In  1857  he  returned  to  his 
old  post,  and  finally  resigned  the  minis- 
terial office  early  in  1867.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  but  little  before  the 
public,  contenting  himself  with  quiet, 
useful  work  in  the  town  of  his  adoption. 

"His  career  is  so  interwoven  witii  our 
denominational  history  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  two.  Though 
never  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  controversialist,  he  has  at  no  time 
flinched  from  his  duty  when  called  upon 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  champion  of  our 
faith,  the  most  notable  instance  being 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  memorable 
Liverpool  Controversy  of  183Q,  when  he, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Revs.  James 
Martineau  and  Henry  Giles,  defended 
TJnitarianism  against  the  attacks  of  thir- 
teen clergymen  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. The  discourses  of  these  three 
able  men  have  long  ranked  amongst  our 
classic  controversial  literature.  Readers 
of  The  Christian  Teacher,  The  Pros- 
pective Beview,  The  National  Review, 
and  The  Theological  Review  will  re- 
member Mr.  Thom's  important  contri- 
butions to  these  publications,  and  his 
published  sermons  will  long  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  lovers  of 
pure  spiritual  religion  presented  in  that 
devout  and  touching  language  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  auiiior,  while  for  pol- 
ished elegance  and  refinement  of  style 
they  may  be  truly  considered  perfect 
models.  We  may  also  cite  his  "Life  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White"  and 
"Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  John 
James  Tayler"  as  rare  specimens  of 
modest  and  judicious  editorship.  In 
connection  with  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege it  will  be  recollected  how  nobly  and 
successfully  he  strove  upwards  of  tiiirty 
years  ago  for  what  he  considered  vital 
principles.  With  his  friend  of  now 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century, 
Dr.  Martineau,  and  other  noble  workers 
in  their  day,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  Liverpool  Domestic  Mission  in 
1836,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  founding  the  Liverpool  Dis- 
trict Missionary  Association  in  1860. 

"In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Thom  mar- 
ried Hannah  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Rathbone,  this  marriage 
being  the  first  solemnized  in  Renshaw- 
street  Chapel.  After  more  than  thirty 
years  of  pure,  Christian,  domestic  union 
Mrs.  Thom  was  suddenly  called  away, 
leaving  behind  her  tender  memories,  and 
the  influence  of  an  eminently  graceful 
and  religious  life. 

"We  have  not  attempted  a  detailed 
account,  much  less  a  criticism,  of  ^. 
Thom's  published  works,  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  merely  allude  to  the  singular 
charm  of  his  bearing  and  conversation, 
which  those  who  have  had  much  personal 
intercourse  with  him  so  fully  appreciate." 

To  the  above  we  would  like  to  add 
that  at  least  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Thorn's 


sermons  can  be  obtained  in  this  country, 
by  applying  to  the  A.  U.  A-  rooms, 
Boston,  viz.,  "Laws  of  Life  after  the 
Mind  of  Christ,"  2  vols,  $2.00;  "Christ 
the  Revealer,"  75  cents;  "The  Revela- 
tion 'of  God  and  Man  in  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man,"  75  cents. 


ROBERT  COLLYER  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian  reprints  a 
lecture  given  by  Robert  Collyer  to  col-  . 
lege  students,  in  which,  among  other 
things  wise,  witty  and  useful,  the  lect- 
urer told  the  yoimg  men  that  he  had 
worked  on  a  farm,  carried  a  hod,  shod 
horses,  broken  stone  on  the  turnpike, 
reaped  and  cradled  grain,  dug  a  well, 
cut  wood  and  preached  sermons  that  no- 
body wanted  to  hear.  Such  success  as 
he  had  achieved  had  been  won  by  pure 
grit  and  honest  industry.  The  lecture 
abounded  in  aphorisms  such  as  those 
hearing  could  not  forget  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  were  the  following: 

Work  is  good  medicine. 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 

Society  often  says  one  thing  and  na- 
ture says  another. 

Any  kind  of  an  honest  job  is  better 
than  no  job  at  all. 

Have  a  reserve  force  that  will  come 
out  when  you  need  it 

The  man  who  dies  poor  is  rich  if  he 
only  holds  fast  his  honesty  and  his  hope. 

Only  those  who  make  clean  money 
and  do  clean  things  win  success. 

A  good  day's  work  at  what  you  can  best 
do  is  the  hard-pan  to  which  all  must  come. 

When  country  boys  come  to  the  city, 
if  they  only  can  hold  on  to  the  old  sweet 
ways,  they  can  defy  the  world. 

Sleep  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  eat  three  meals  a  day,  and  walk  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street. 

Keep  yoiu:  grip  on  good  principles 
and  good  conduct,  and  you  will  be  men 
of  good  name  and  of  good  fortune. 

When  a  boy  fills  a  house  with  bugs 
he  is  all  right,  provided  he  don't  run 
after  humbugs.  He  has  the  making  in 
him  of  a  great  naturalist 

A  good  farmer  is  better  than  a  poor 
doctor,  and  a  good  horse-shoer  is  better 
than  a  poor  bishop. 
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JESUS  HOMINUM  SALVATOR. 

Lord  Christ, 
I  had  heard  of  thee 
As  one  of  a  Great  Three, 
And  had  bowed  me  down  in  awe 
At  the  name! 
(And  this  awful  Christ  blessed  my  soul,  and 
departed.) 

Lamb  Christ, 
I  had  thought  of  thee 
Paying  a  debt  for  me, 
And  was  told  'twas  righteous  law 
Passed  the  same! 
(And  this  bleeding  Christ  blessed  my  soul, 
and  departed.) 

Brother  Christ, 
I  have  read  of  thee, 
And  thy  life  in  Galilee, 
And  thy  sympathy  Divine, 
Son  of  Man! 
(And  this  noble  Christ  blessed  my  soul,  and 
remaineth.) 

Dear  Christ, 
May  I  go  with  thee, 
And  wilt  thou  come  with  me? 
Come,  and  save  this  soul  of  mine; 
None  else  can! 
(And  this  comrade  Christ  blessed  my  soul, 
and  remaineth.) 


THE  RECONCILER. 

Brother,  if   your   Christ  be  the  Atoning 

Lamb, 
The  only  begotten  of  the  great  I  Am, 
The  Kock  of  Ages  cleft  for  you,— 
And  you  say  my  Christ  would  never  do: — 
Brother,  follow  your  Christ— and  give  me 

your  hand. 

Brother,  if  my  Christ  be  the  great  Ideal, 
"The  possibitity  of  the  Race  made  real,*' 
The  lowly  man  of  Galilee, — 
And  I  Bay  your  Christ  would  not  help  me: — 
Brother,  leave  me  my  Christ — but  give  me 
your  hand. 

Brother,  if  our  Christs — both  claiming  the 

dear  name — 
Turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
The  Love  Divine  that  bleeds  for  all, — 
Would  our  hearts  rejoice  to  hear  Him  call: 
**  Brethren,  come  unto  me,  and  come  hand 

in  hand?" 


THE  MADISON  (WIS.)  "CONTEMPO- 
RARY," "CHANNING"  AND  "LEND 
A  HAND"  CLUBS. 

In  connection  with  onr  Unitarian  work 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  three  clubs  are  car- 
ried on.  The  one  of  longest  standing 
is  the  ^^Contemporary  ClubJ*^  This  is 
maintained  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 


young  people  of  the  city  and  students  of 
the  University.  It  is  not  organized  for 
systematic  study,  but  for  informal  dis- 
cussion and  conversation  upon  contem- 
porary and  practical  questions. 

All  persons,  both  old  and  young,  are 
invited  to  attend  its  meetings,  and  any 
person  may  become  a  member  on  appli- 
cation 

The  Club  is  divided  into  five  sections 
as  follows:  Contemporary  History,  Cur- 
rent Literature,  Social  Science,  Modern 
Art,  and  Recent  Discoveries. 

A  leader  is  appointed  from  each  sec- 
tion, who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  that 
department.  At  each  meeting  it  is  pur- 
posed to«have  reports  by  paper  or  other- 
wise upon  two  or  more  topics,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  informal  discussion. 

The  Club  holds  regular  meetings  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Unitarian  church  on 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings. 

A  month  ago  the  Club  entered  upon 
something  unique  in  its  history,  viz.,  a 
series  of  '*  Club  Talks  ujwn  the  History 
of  the  Northwest ",— the  *' talks,"  or 
lectures,  to  be  given  by  gentlemen  who 
are  specialists  in  this  line  of  research. 
The  circular  announcing  these  lectures 
states  that  ^'  if  the  attendance  u|X)n  and 
public  interest  shown  in  this  course  are 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  Contempo- 
rary Club  in  the  belief  that  its  efforts  to 
introduce  something  akin  to  the  Old 
South  (Boston)  Historical  Work,  in 
Madison,  can  be  made  successful,  then 
the  enterprise  will  become  an  institu- 
tion here;  and  the  Club  will  undertake 
to  secure  for  the  people,  each  succeed- 
ing winter,  a  series  of  Talks  on  matters 
connected  with  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  West.*' 

The  programme  of  talks  for  the  present 
winter  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  30:  The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west; by  Mr.  W.  Buttertield 

Feb.  20:  French  Occupation  of  the 
Northwest;  by  Professor  J.  D.  Butler, 
LL.  D. 

March  5:  The  Ordinance  of  1787;  by 
F.  J.  Turner. 

March  19:  The  Division  of  the  North- 
west into  States;  by  R.  G.  Thwaites. 

April  16:  Commonwealth  Builders  in 
the  Northwest;  by  F.  A.  Flower. 
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April  30:  The  Position  of  the  North- 
west in  General  History;  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Allen. 

The  '^University  Charming  CluV^  was 
organized-  in  the  fall  of  1885,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  religious  wants 
of  fliose  students  who  felt  the  need  of 
some  organization  where  they  could 
meet  and  discuss  religious  questions 
from  a  liberal  stand-point,  and  thus  af- 
ford to  one  another  mutual  religious 
helpfulness.  The  club  also  forms  a 
center  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social 
nature  of  its  members,  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  religious  literature  among 
the  students  and  alumni  of  theUniversity. 

The  meetings  of  the  Club  are  held 
fortnightly  in  the  parlor  of  the  Unita- 
rian church.  Students  of  the  University 
and  members  of  the  faculty  are  always 
welcome. 

The  following  course  of  studies  in 
Social  Science  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Club  the  present  year: 

1.  Social  Problems;  Introductory  Pa- 
per. 

2.  Associated  Charities;  History  of 
Origins. 

3.  Some  Minor  Charities. 

4.  The  Early  History  of  Prison  Re- 
form. 

5.  Prison  Reform  in  England. 

6.  American  Prisons. 

7.  The  Pardoning  Power. 

8.  Reform  Work  for  Juvenile  Crimi- 
nals. 

9.  American  Reform  Schools. 

10.  The  Temperance  Problem;  Regu- 
lation of  Traffic. 

11.  The  Temperance  Problem ;  Methods 
of  Prevention. 

12.  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. 

13.  American  Efforts  to  Improve  the 
Homes  of  the  Poor. 

14.  The  Reformed  Treatment  of   In- 
sanity. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings 
for  study  and  discussion,  three  open 
meetings  were  arranged  for  the  winter, 
with  lectures,  on  Present  Methods  of  As- 
sociated Charities,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush,  of  Milwaukee;  on  Temperance,  by 
Rev.  S.  M  Crothers,  of  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  Present  Condition  of  American  Asy- 
lums, by  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Madison. 


[March 

The  "  Lend  a  Hand  Club  "  was  or- 
ganized in  the  winter  of  1887,  for  the 
study  of  the  Humanities  and  the  practice' 
of  Helpfulness. 

It  has  three  classes  of  members.  The 
active  membership  is  composed  of  per- 
sons from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age; 
persons  over  twenty  may  become  Hon- 
orary members  by  the  payment  of  25 
cents  a  year,  and  Life  members  by  the 
payment  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  in  turns  at 
the  homes  of  the  members,  every  other 
Monday  evening,  at  7:30  o'clock. 

The  programme  of  each  meeting  con- 
sists of  readings,  short  essays,  games  and 
conversation.  At  present  a  short  sketch 
of  some  philanthropist  is  read  by  an  ac- 
tive member  at  each  meeting.  All  the 
members  are  expected  to  lend  a  hand  in 
various  forms  of  practical  helpfulness. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Let  all  our  churches  remember  that 
the  present  financial  year  of  our  national 
missionary  and  work  organization,  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  ends 
April  BOtk  A  communication  from 
Secretary  Reynolds  informs  us  that 
though  the  year  is  five- sixths  gone,  only 
a  quarter  or  so  of  our  churches  have  yet 
sent  in  their  annual  contributions.  Such 
delay  seriously  embarrasses  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  excellent  work.  Will  not  our 
delinquent  churches  move  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  ?  Let  there  be  prompt 
giving,  for  the  Association's  immediate 
need  is  great;  let* there  be  large  giving, 
for  the  Association  was  never  doing  so 
much,  and  never  had  such  doors  of  op- 
portunity open  before  it,  as  now. 


Secretary  Reynolds  in  a  circular  to 
the  churches,  under  date  of  February 
11th,  says:  "  During  the  last  two  years 
over  forty  new  societies  have  been  added 
to  our  number;  while  the  condition  of 
the  old  parishes  has,  on  the  whole,  great- 
ly improved.  The  demand  for  our  tracts 
and  books  during  the  same  period  has  in- 
creased unprecedentedly,  both  in  amount 
and  earnestness.  The  work  in  College 
towns  has  never  been  more  successful. 
A  large  number  of  the  best  students  in 
the  Colleges  are  regularly  attending  our 
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chnrchee  and  the  classes  organized  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  religions 
trath.  It  is  clear  that  a  still  more  success- 
ful work  may  be  done  in  the  coming  year." 
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It  is  plain  that  courage  and  faith  are 
the  words  for  Unitarians.  We  need  only 
to  be  true  to  our  great  principles  "which 
every  year  are  receiving  new  vindication, 
take  no  backward  step,  refuse  to  let  our 
car  (to  use  the  figure  of  Dr.  Hedge)  be 
shunted  upon  any  side  track,  and  with 
growing  earnestness  and  consecration 
press  along  the  road  of  historic  devel- 
opment that  has  led  to  where  we  now 
are  —  the  road  travelled  by  ancient 
Hebrew  prophet,  Jesus,  Luther,  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Bellows,  and  our  great 
living  leaders,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  future  has  better  things  for  us  than 
any  of  us  yet  see,  or  many  of  us  dream. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  and  es- 
teemed ministers  writes,  suggesting  that 
we  put  at  the  head  of  the  Editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Unitabian,  and  keep 
standing  there,  the  Psalmists  ecstatic 
declaration,  "Gk)d  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  forever;"  Christ's 
definition  of  religion,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul, 
might,  mind  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;"  and  the  sugges- 
tive and  thrilling  utterance  of  Longfel- 
low: "To  me  a  sermon  is  no  sermon  in 
which  I  cannot  hear  the  heart  beat" 
We  are  not  sure  but  the  suggestion  is  a 
good  one.  Certainly  with  the  spirit  of 
it  we  are  in  most  earnest  sympathy. 
And  if  we  do  not  literaUy  carry  it  out 
by  keeping  these  great  passages  all  the 
while  actually  standing  at  the  head  of 
our  editorial  matter,  we  shall  do  what 
is  perhaps  better  still,  endeavor  to  make 
the  whole  magazine  a  constaijit  illustra- 
tion of  them.  We  believe  that  sermons 
are  lacking,  as  sermons,  whose  heart- 
beat can  not  be  heard  and  felt, — ^that 
do  not  inspire  and  move  as  well  as 
convince.  And  we  believe  that  any 
religion  is  poor  and  inadelquate  that 
does  not  rise  to  the  height,  not  only  of 
a  love  to  man  so  real  as  to  manifest  it- 
self in  constant  self -forgetting  efforts  to 
do  good,  but  also  a  love  to  Gtod,  so  deep 


aad  fervent,  that  its  triumphant  daily 
song  is,  "God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  forever."  It  will 
be  the  highest  joy  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  the  Ukitabian,  if  they 
shall  be  able  to  do  anything  to  kindle 
among  our  churches,  and  beyond,  the 
flame  of  such  a  love. 


It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Bev.  Alfred  E.  Goodnough, 
who  only  a  few  months  ago  was  called 
from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  doing 
vigorous  and  effective  work,  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  in 
Brooklyn.  In  this  commanding  posi- 
tion much  was  expected  of  him.  Earn- 
est, energetic,  able,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  could  ill  be  spared.  He  died  sud- 
denly from  pneumonia 


Hon.  Michael  Engelmann,  of  Manistee, 
Mich.,  whose  deaSi  is  noticed  on  an- 
other page,  leaves,  by  his  will,  $5,000  to 
the  Unitarian  church  of  that  city,  for  the 
support  of  Unitarian  preaching,  with  a 
second  $5,000  which,  imder  certain  con- 
tingencies, is  to  go  to  found  a  library  in 
connection  with  the  church. 


The  death  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  January 
30th,  has  made  almost  an  equal  void 
with  that  of  Agassiz  and  Pierce.  He  re- 
sembled Darwin  in  his  ardent  devotion 
to  research,  in  his  constant  contribution 
to  natural  science,  in  his  progressive 
spirit.  His  name  is  honored  the  world 
over;  his  manuals  are  preferred  every- 
where. Upon  his  75th  birthday,  No- 
vember 18,  1885,  all  the  botanists  of 
America  united  in  expressions  of  esteem 
and  love  to  their  acknowledged  leader 
and  generous  helper.  h. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette has  sent  a  reporter  around  the  world 
with  instruction  to  report  only  the  good. 
Is  the  millenium  coming?  Is  a  day 
dawning  when  the  newspapers  of  the 
world  will  not  feed  us  principally  on 
the  garbage  and  offal  of  crime  and  lust 
and  sin  ?  And  when  we  on  our  part  will 
be  willing  to  pay  as  much  for  news  of 
noble  things  done  as  of  vile  and  brutal 
things? 
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Dr.  S.  B.  Boardman  in  an  article  in. 
the  Independent  on  the  "New  Departure 
and  the  Unitarian  Defection  "  compares 
the  liberal  orthodoxy  of  to-day  with  the 
liberal  orthodoxy  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  and  declares  that  although 
the  leaders  of  the  present  movement 
"disclaim  afl&nity  with  Universalists  and 
Unitarians,  yet  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant resemblance  between  the  defections 
from  orthodoxy  in  New  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  the  devia- 
tions from  it  of  Andover  and  its  fellows 
at  the  present  time."  And  he  is  right. 
There  is  no  evading  the  fact,  however 
much  any  may  wish  to  evade  it,  that  the 
"Progressive  Orthodoxy"  of  Andover 
and  New  Haven  is  simply  theology  mak- 
ing "progress"  toward  the  Unitarian 
position.  Indeed,  much  of  this  newer 
theology  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  little  if  any  difference  be- 
tween it  and  Unitarianism  in  its  older 
forms. 


Rev.  John  Page  Hopps  thus  sharply 
tries  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  hell  for 
a  part  of  the  human  race,  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  'Love 
your  enemies,'  says  Jesus  in  his  Sermon. 
*  iBless  them  that  curse  you,  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.'  Does  God  love  His  enemies, 
then  ?  Does  He  bless  those  that  curse 
Him  ?  What !  love  His  enemies  in  hell  ? 
Does  He  show  His  love  by  '  fanning  the 
flame  of  their  torment  with  the  breath 
of  His  mouth,'  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  says? 
Does  He  bless  them,  as  'orthodoxy' 
everywhere  says,  by  shutting  them  up 
for  ever  in  a  hell  which  shall  never  be 
opened  for  a  soul's  return?  'Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,'  says  this  sermon  of 
Jesus,  '  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect'  If  that  is  true,  then  an 
eternal  hell  is  not  true.  If  that  is  true, 
then  we  shall  yet  find  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  Lord  abounding  over  all  His 
works." 


We  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Sher- 
man Hoar's  recent  appeal  before  the 
Boston  Channing  Club— "What  the 
Younger  Laity  Desire  of  the  Clergy" — 
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does  not  neied^  quite  as  urgently,  to  be 
addressed  to  our  older  laity.  He  opened 
up  a  question  of  pressing  reform,  when 
he  referred  to  a  young  lay  friend  of  his 
who  "once  drew  a  petition  to  his  parish, 
asking  that  some  change  be  made  in  its 
by-laws  so  that  he  and  other  young  peo- 
ple might  become  members  of  the  parish 
without  owning  peios,  which  they  could 
not  afford  to  do.  In  his  petition  he  said 
that  the  signers  desired  this  right  of 
membership,  that  they  might  have  a  more 
personal  interest  in,  and  feel  a  more  per- 
sonal responsibility  for,  the  social,  edu- 
ciEitional  and  religious  work  of  the  par- 
ish." We  should  like  to  know  the  fate 
of  that  petition.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Hoar 
would  find  the  hardest  obstacle  to  that 
widening  of  our  church  life  and  work 
which  he  desires,  not  in  any  unreadiness 
of  the  ministers,  but  in  the  dull,  impene- 
trable conservatism  of  the  elder  genera- 
tion in  many  of  our  old  Unitarian 
churches, — people,  personally  as  good  as 
gold^  but  who  cannot  bear  to  have  any- 
thing touched  or  changed;  and,  if  the 
church  is  fairly  attended  and  paying  its 
way,  cannot  understand  why  the  minis- 
ter is  not  satisfied! 


We  recently  saw  Goethe  quoted  as 
authority  for  the,  in  some  quarters,  jxjp- 
ular  doctrine  that  the  truest  reverence 
VTill  shrink  from  uttering  the  nanle  of 
God  or  asking  another  to  profess  belief 
in  him.     The  quotation  read: 

"Who  shall  dare 
*  I  believe  in  Qodl '  to  say? 
Who  dare  express  Him? 
And  who  profess  Him, 
Saying:  I  believe  in  Him! 
Who,  feeling,  seeing, 
Deny  his  being, 
Saying:  I  believe  him  not! 
The  All-enfolding, 
The  All-upholding, 
Folds  and  upholds  he  not 
Thee,  me,  Himself? 
Arches  not  there  the  sky  above  us? 
Lies  not  beneath  us,  firm,  the  earth? 
And  rise  not,  on  us  shining, 
Friendly,  the  everlasting  stars? 
Look  I  not,  eye  to  eye,  on  thee, 
And  feel'st  not,  thronging 
To  head  and  heart,  the  force, 
Still  weaving  its  eternal  secret, 
Invisible,  visible,  round  thy  life? 
Vast  as  it  is,  fill  with  that  force  thy  heart, 
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And  when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  blest 

art. 
Call  it  then  what  thou  wilt, — 
Call  it  Bliss!  Heart!  Love!  God! 
I  have  no  name  to  give  it! 
Feeling  is  all  in  all: 
The  Name  is  sound  and  smoke, 
^Obscuring  Heaven's  clear  glow." 

Very  modern  all  this  sounds,  and 
Qoethe  is  to  many  a  name  to  conjure  by. 
Indeed,  the  argument  sounds  very  spe- 
cious, or,  in  the  words  of  Margaret  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  "All  that  is  fine 
and  good,  to  hear  it  so."  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  context  and  find  that  this 
fine  speech  is  Faust's,  and  is  the  pre- 
lude to  others  which  end  in  Margaret's 
ruin,  the  thing  he  had  come  to  effect,  we 
do  not  wonder  so  much  that  he  shrinks 
from  uttering  the  name  or  professing  be- 
lief in  Margaret's  "God,"  but  prefers 
rather  to  use  the  impersonal  pronoun 
"it," — ^to  speak  of  "ii"  as  a  ^^force''^ 
and  to  insist  that  real  breadth  will  call 
"i<"  indifferently  "Bliss!  Heart!  Love! 
God!" 

So  far,  then,  from  endorsing  this  weak 
sentimentalism  just  now  so  much  em- 
phasized, that  "feeling  is  aU  in  all," 
that 

^'  The  Name  is  sound  and  smoke. 
Obscuring  Heaven's  clear  glow," 

and  that  "it"  is  quite  as  appropriate  as 
"He"  for  expressing  the  "force  which 
still  weaves  its  eternal  secret  around 
human  life";  Goethe  puts  the  speech 
into  the  mouth  of  a  man  sold  to  the 
devil,  and  even  then  intent  on  a  devilish 
purpose.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that 
a  truly  reverent  soul  might  utter  such 
words  as  these  from  Faust  But  we  do 
not  think  they  are  the  most  natural  utter- 
ance of  reverence.  And  certainly,  as 
between  two  men,  one  of  whom  believes 
in  God  as  only  impersonal  force,  and  the 
other  of  whom  believes  in  him  as  con- 
scious and  personal  intelligence,  we  can 
but  think  that  not  the  latter  but  the 
former  would  be  most  likely  to  faU  into 
alliance  with  devils  and  do  devilish  deeds. 
At  least  let  no  one,  on  the  strength  of 
this  passage,  claim  Gk>ethe's  great  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  a  nameless  and  imper- 
sonal God  as  a  basis  for  truest  reverence 
in  religion. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Information  concerning  the  reUgiouB,  pMian- 
thropic  and  literary  work  of  women,  is  solicited  for 
this  department.  Address  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

The  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  have  this  winter  formed  a 
society  called  the  "Eliot  Club,"  having 
for  its  object  more  systematic  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Pastor  in  all  departments 
of  Church  work,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch  of  the  Postoffice  Mis- 
sion. The  Club  has  committees  on 
Social,  Charitable,  Beligious  and  Sun- 
day-school work. 

A  class  of  ladies  are  studying  (under 
Mr.  Snyder's  direction)  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Beligion. 

The  "Novel  Club"  meets  fomightly, 
taking  for  each  evening  some  standard 
work  One  or  more  essays  are  read, 
after  which  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
general  remarks. 

The  "Discussion  Club"  gives  one 
evening  in  the  month  to  the  considera- 
tion of  timely  topics.  "Charities"  will 
be  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting. 

A  Sociable  is  given  once  a  month,  so 
that  the  Church  parlors  are  open  for 
social  and  literary  purposes  every  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The  Sewing  Society  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  Church  work.  It  affords 
a  good  opportunity  for  friendly  inter- 
course and  the  introduction  of  strangers^ 
while  carrying  on  a  really  useful  indus- 
try— ^the  making  of  clothing  for  the 
children  in  the  Mission  House. 

There  are  now  thirty  little  ones  belong- 
ing to  the  Home.  Other  children  attend 
the  day  school  and  are  given  a  warm 
dinner,  each  day.  Their  homes  are 
visited,  and  assistance  given  if  neces- 
sary. 

Services  have  been  held  in  the  Mission 
Chapel  this  winter.  There  is  a  large 
and  interesting  Sunday-school,  and  on 
Saturday  mornings  the  ladies  give  in- 
struction in  sewing  to  125  girls.  This 
school  might  be  greatly  enlarged  if  an 
adequate  number  of  teachers  could  be 
enlisted.  b.  a.  v. 
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CHICAGO. 


The  Women's  Unitarian  Association 
held  its  last  meeting,  on  Feb.  28d,  at 
the  Third  Church.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger 
read  a  paper  on  ''Contact  with  Children 
as  an  Educating  Influence."  We  go  to 
press  too  early  to  get  a  report  from  it. 

At  the  January  meeting,  held  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Shears  read  a  paper  on  "The  Wages  of 
Sin."  Beports  were  made  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
on  the  Current  Religious  Events  of  the 
Month;  Mrs.  Caloline  Brown,  on  the 
Woman's  Protective  Agency;  and  Mrs. 
Marean,  on  the  Bamabai  Association. 

NEW  YORK. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  "New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women,"' 
held  Feb.  8rd,  in  Unity  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, after  some  preliminary  business,  the 
paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  Mrs.  H. 
D.  HuU,  of  New  York,  upon  the  subject, 
"The  Religious  Life  of  Woman.''  The 
subject  was  treated  tmder  the  sub-topics : 
•"What  is  Woman's  Peculiar  Religious 
Endowment?"  "What  is  Her  Mission 
in  an  Age  of  Religious  Inquiry?"  and 
"What  are  the  Distinctive  Duties  and 
Opportunities  of  Unitarian  Women?" 
To  these  questions  it  was  answered  by 
the  essayist  and  the  discussion  follow- 
ing: Woman  is  endowed  with  great 
intuititional  power.  This  by  enabling 
her  to  realize  the  ideal  and  spiritual,  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  not  as  mere  names 
and  probabilities,  but  as  actual  existences, 
makes  possible  to  her  a  deej)  religious 
experience.  An  irreligious  woman  is  an 
incomplete  woman.  This  intuitive  fac- 
ulty will  not  free  woman  from  the  ne- 
cessity and  duty  of  using  reason  in  re- 
ligion. She  must  not  blindly  adhere  to 
the  old  and  established,  because  it  is  old, 
nor  reject  new  thought  because  it  is  new, 
but  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  ^good.  Since  the  Unitarian 
woman  is  less  cramped  by  conventional 
opinions  than  others,  it  becomes  pre- 
eminently her  duty,  not  only  to  seek  for 
definite  religious  beliefs,  but  also  for  the 
full  realization  of  them  in  her  life.  She 
should  be  the  living  exemplification  of  a 
living  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and   the  brotherhood  of   man.     Great 
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opportunities  are  now  opening  to  Uni- 
tarian women  to  organize  and  cooperate 
in  spreading  their  faith  and  strengthen- 
ing the  denominational  life;  but  to 
realize  these  opportunities  missionary 
zeal  is  needed.  It  must  be  a  zeal  with 
knowledge,  and,  like  charity,  it  must 
begin  at  home.  To  clear  one's  own 
spiritual  vision  is  the  first  step  in  wisely 
leading  other  souls  God- ward.  This  is 
especially  true  of  mothers  and  teachers 
in  the  religious  training  of  children. 

After  a  closing  prayer,  the  three 
hundred  women  present  spent  a  social 
hour  together  around  the  lunch  table, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  with  the  Unity 
Society  (Harlem),  N.  Y.,  March  8rd. 

H.  E.  n. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Conference,  Phila- 
delphia Branch,  that  body  proposed  to 
co-operate  with  the  ministers  in  doing  a 
little  missionary  work  at  home.  Such 
work  is  surely  needed;  many  persons 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  what  Unita- 
rianism  stands  for.  Circulars  were 
printed  announcing  six  free  lectures  on 
the  "Origin  of  Religious  Ideas  and 
Customs,"  to  be  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Institute,  by  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  and  Rev.  Joseph  May. 
Of  these,  five  have  already  been  heard. 
Also,  during  the  month  of  February, 
three  Sunday  evening  services  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon  service  were  an- 
nounced, in  the  following  order:  Rev. 
Wm.  H  Fumess,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  M. 
Mangasarian,  Rev.  Joseph  May,  and 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames.  Wliat  the  result  of 
seed  so  scattered  may  be,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  it  will 
fall  into  good  ground,  and  we  hope  in 
in  due  time  bear  good  fruit,      l.  h.  t. 

THE  woman's  centenary  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1875  the  women  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  organized  imder  the  above 
title  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the 
missionary  work  of  the  denomination. 
During  most  of  its  existence  the  Asso- 
ciation has  supported  a  missionary  in 
Scotland,  two  out  of  the  three  mission- 
aries sent  thither  being  ladies — Revs. 
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Marion  Crosley  and  Caroline  A.  Soule 
— ^the  latter  still  in  the  field.  It  also 
shares  with  the  General  Conveation  in 
sustaining  a  missionary  in  Texas. 

The  Association  meets  annually  at  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  and  special  meetings 
are  held  in  connection  with  the  State 
Conventions.  It  is  supported  by  an- 
nual, life  and  patron  memberships  and 
by  voluntary  contributions.  It  reported 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1887, 
total  receipts  for  the  year,  $4,l4D.r)7; 
disbursements,  If  1 ,  585. 9 1 ;  permanent 
fund,  $7,467.00.  It  has  published  and 
distributed  since  its  organization  edi- 
tions of  sixty -eight  valuable  tracts 
aggregating  4.500,000  pages. 

THE  RAMABAI  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of 
the  Boston  Bamabai  Association,  organ- 
ized in  December  last,  with  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale  as  president;  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Miss  Frances  Willard,  and  others  as 
vice-presidents;  Miss  A.  P.  Granger, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  corresponing  sec- 
retary; and  a  strong  Board  of  nine 
Trustees  in  America,  with  an  advisory 
Board  of  three  India  gentlemen.  When 
we  remember  that  this  work  undertaken 
by  Bamabai,  if  carried  out,  would  ben- 
efit every  home  among  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  the  ix)pulation  of 
India,  and  that  these  India  peoples  are 
our  Aryan  brothers,  we  can  but  rejoice 
to  see  such  names  as  the  above  at  the 
head  of  an  organization  to  help  it  on. 
Here  is  a  mission  work  that  Cliistians 
of  all  shades  of  belief  and  all  persons 
within  the  limits  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, ought  to  be  able  and  glad  to  unite 
in  carrying  on.  Let  the  tcomen  of 
America,  especially,  take  hold  of  it;  let 
Gwefry  woman  who  wants  to  help  it  to 
the  extent  of  a  dollar  send  for  a  copy 
of  Ramabai's  book;*  and  let  those  in  any 
place  who  will  give  even  a  small  sum, 
yearly,  for  a  term  of  years,  organize  a 
Bamabai  Circle. 

•The  HiKh-Oaste  Hindu  Woman.  By  Pundita 
Ramabai.  Frice.  $1.00.  May  be  ordered  by  mall 
(for  the  price  named)  from  Miss  Frances  E.  WUlard« 
Evanston,  ill.,  or  The  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, 25  Beacon  st ,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PARISH   PAPERS. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  parish  newspaper. 
The  minister  who  does  not  try  his  hand  at 
a  monthy  publication  of  some  sort,  is  a  rare 
bird  in  these  days.  Our  Universalist 
churches  share  the  common  desire.  We 
note  an  increasing  brood  of  these  sheetlets 
nursed  by  jealously  confident  pastors,  and 
circulated  largely,  among  the  clergy  at  least, 
as  "  sample  copies."  Dr.  Can  field  has  one, 
and  so  has  Bro.  Crowe,  and  Bro.  Perkins 
down  in  Maine,  and  a  good  many  others. 
They  seem  to  be  bright,  useful  little  papers, 
and  We  can  see  how  they  may  be  made  of 
no  little  service  in  the  parish  administra- 
tion. But  they  must  make  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  parson-editor,  and  possibly  may  be 
something  of  a  financial  tax.  It  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  the  same  amount 
of  enterprise  put  into  the  work  of  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  religious  weeklies 
or  monthlies  might  not  be  cjuite  as  useful 
in  the  long  run.  Indeed,  it  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  there  is  any  "  long  run  " 
to  the  parish  paper.  However,  that  is 
something  which  every  minister  at  all  in- 
clined to  the  venture  will  insist  on  finding 
out  by  experience.  Indeed,  we  ourselves 
are  only  waiting  a  little  encouragement  to 
launch  a  paper  of  our  own.  It  would  be 
such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  refer  the  good 
sister  who  wants  you  to  **  print  that  ser- 
mon," to  **  our  paper,"  and  it  would  be  such 
a  handy  solution  of  the  question  of  Sunday 
notices;  and  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to 
the  faithful  workers  to  see  their  names  in 
print!  Ah,  retro  Satanan!  This  must  be  a 
temptation  of  the  printer's  devil! 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  SUNDAY-  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Our  Sunday-school  workers  east  and  \vest 
are  trying  hard  to  make  this  the  busiest 
and  best  year  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  church  work.  The  Bos- 
ton Sunday -School  TJnion  is  one  of  our  old- 
est and  most  thoroughly  organized  societies. 
It  has  a  noble  record  and  a  well-filled  treas- 
ury. Its  meetings  have  always  been  among 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful  of  the 
many  gatherings  in  that  city  of  clubs  and 
meetings.  But  nothing  it  has  ever  done  has 
been  of  more  service  to  the  teachers  in  the 
neighborhood  than  its  Saturday  afternoon 
exiKJsitions  of  the  Sunday  lessons.  Last 
year  a  beginning  was  made  in  this  direction. 
Every  Saturday  at  four  o'clock  the  teachers 
in  the  Universalist  Sunday-schools  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  were  invited  to  meet  for  a 
study  of  the  international  lesson  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Some  clergyman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  appointed  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises, his  term  of  service  being  for  one 
month.  The  plan  has  been  most  successful. 
Wesleyan  Hall  has  been  well-filled  every 
week,  and  sometimes  crowded.  This  year 
the  conduct  of  the  lessons  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman,  of  Lynn, 
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whoBe  success  in  this  work  in  his  own  school 
has  been  so  marked,  and  the  interest  is  well- 
maintained.  In  Chicago  a  similar  union, 
formed  a  year  ago,  has  been  of  great  service 
in  rousing  and  developing  the  interest  in 
Sunday-school  work.  Monthly  meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  different  parishes 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  in  which  the  vital 
questions  pertaining  to  the  work  have  been 
well-discussed,  and  the  workers  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  brought  face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart.  The  results  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

THE  CHICAGO  REVrVAL.  SERVICES. 

The  revival  services  in  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Chicago,  closed  a  week  ago,  after 
a  continuous  eflfort  of  four  weeks.  The  out- 
come is  most  encouraging.  The  church  has 
been  greatly  quicken^,  the  community  has 
had  its  attention  directed  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  religious  life,  and  many  have 
been  induced  to  turn  from  sinful  and  in- 
different lives  to  seek  the  better  way  in 
Christ.  On  Sunday  last  the  xjastor  received 
some  forty  members  into  the  church,  and 
will  receive  still  more  at  Easter.  One  of 
the  pleasant  features  of  the  work  has  been 
the  cordial  God-speed  the  pastor  has  re- 
ceived from  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  de- 
nominations. There  is  great  interest  in 
work  of  this  character  all  through  the  in- 
terior. The  actual  membership  of  our 
churches  has  been  increased  almost  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  last  two  years.  But  it  looks  as 
if  a  still  larger  increase  would  be  made  this 
year. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation proposes  to  raise  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  special  services  for  the  people,  to  be  held 
in  some  of  the  densely  populated  towns  and 
cities.  Outside  the  limits  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  themselves,  there  is  not  only  the 
vaguest  possible  notion  of  what  Unitarian 
Christianity  means,  but,  often  enough,  the 
most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  misconcep- 
tions about  it.  And  so  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  these  meetings  for  a  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  our  theological  and  religious  ideas, 
especially  among  the  industrial  classes, 
which  in  England,  as  in  America,  are  largely 
outside  any  organized  religious  influence. 

Social  questions  are  deservedly  occupying 
considerable  space  in  English  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Social  reform  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  Spectator^  the  Saturday 
RevietVj  and  other  organs  of  public  opinion, 
together  with  the  London  and  provincial 
daily  newsi)ai>ers,  are  grappling  with  so- 
cial problems.  The  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  socialism  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  generally  the  minds  of  the 
writers  are  free  from  the  drivelling  senti- 
mentality which  so  often  dabbles  mischiev- 
ously with  grave  questions. 


"Kenan's  Histoire  du  People  d'  Israel," 
and  Dr.  Martineau's  "  Study  of  Religion,  its 
Sources  and  Contents,"  seem  to  divide  be- 
tween them  the  press  notices  of  books.  The 
former  raises  anew  the  question  of  the 
authorship  and  value  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  is  provoking 
a  storm  of  critical  comment  in  the  columns 
of  the  various  denominational  papers.  The 
latter  is  received  with  great  satisfaction  as 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
Religion. 

The  Truthseeker^  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Page  Hopps  for  so  many  years,  has  at  last 
finished  its  course.  It  was  a  bright  little 
monthly,  and  has  done  good  service,  espe- 
cially among  timid  people  thinking  their 
way  from  orthodoxy.  But  the  editor  does 
not  propose  to  stay  his  hand.  He  is  neither 
faint  nor  weary,  and  so  turns  his  energies 
into  a  fresh  channel,  and  in  place  of  his 
magazine  has  arranged  to  issue  a  monthly 
series  of  sermons  on  present-day  topics.  . 

The  friends  of  liberal  unsectarian  educa- 
tion in  England  have  cause  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  insidious  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  the  various  religious  bodies  to  control 
the  School  Boards  in  the  interest  of  some 
form  of  sectarian  teaching,  llie  education 
question  in  England  has  never  been  dealt 
with  entirely  on  its  own  merits.  The  Act 
of  1870  was  a  compromise  with  denomina- 
tionalism.  It  placed  the  Board  Schools 
somewhat  in  rivalry  with  the  existing 
schools  of  the  Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans, 
and  all  along  there  has  been  friction  of  con- 
flicting interests.  The  denoninational 
schools  die  slowly,  and  through  their  repre- 
sentatives on  various  boards  throughout 
England  hinder  the  coming  of  the  time 
when  free  public  schools  will  prevail.  Dr. 
Crosskey,  a  veteran  school-manager,  foresees 
difficulty  and  warns  the  public  against  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  education  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  upon  which,  no  doubt,  some 
future  legislation  will  be  based.  The 
Romanists,  Epicoi)alians  and  Wesleyans  are 
a  formidable  combination  against  unsec- 
tarian education.  They  hate  one  another, 
generally,  but  love  one  another  like  brothers 
when  they  see  the  chance  of  dipping  their 
hands  into  the  national  purse. 

The  Committoo  of  the  "Sustentation 
Fund,"  a  fund  raised  some  years  ago  for  the 
purpo.«5e  of  supplementing  the  income  of 
ill-paid  Unitarian  ministers,  presented  their 
annual  report  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  1st. 
The  invested  capital  amounts  to  about  887,- 
6(X).  The  managers  have  disbursed  during 
the  year,  in  grants  of  about  8100  each.the  sum 
of  85,500.  The  annual  income  was  87,700;  sub- 
scriptions, 84,425:  interest  on  investments, 
8^V^^5.  Over  fifty  struggling  societies  have 
received  help  from  this  Fund.  Why  not 
start  a  similar  movement  in  connection  with 
our  Churches  in  America?  ^^  ^ 
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The  strongest  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy  are 
not  impregnable  to  all  change.  Even  the 
high  Calvinistic  Confession  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk  is  undergoing  assault.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
-Oandlish,  one  of  the  "lights"  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  proposed  to  consider  in  the  Presbytery 
^  whether  it  is  advisable  that  any  modifica- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  formula  of  ad- 
herence to  the  Confession  of  Faith  required 
from  ministers,  elders,  and  probationers." 
After  this,  who  shall^  sav  there  is  no  hope 
for  Liberal  Christianity? 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Bland,  of  Sheffield,  informs 
us,  in  reference  to  our  mention  of  his  hav- 
ing resiprned  his  pulpit,  that  though  the 
resignation  was  formally  sent  to  the  Trus- 
tees, and  has  not  been  officially  acted  upon 
by  them,  "  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
accepted." 

The  venerable  Dr.  Martineau  has  been 
•oompelled,  through  age  and  declining  phys- 
ical strength,  to  resign  the  Presidencv  of 
Manchester  New  College,  London.  The 
loss  to  the  institution  is  incalculable.  The 
name  and  fame  of  its  late  President  and 
former  Principal,  added  lustre  to  the  College. 
Dr.  Martineau  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  culture, 
to  the  service  of  his  alma  mater.  He  has 
made  this  "School  of  the  Prophets"  famous 
beyond  denominational  limits,  and  has 
turned  out  a  succession  of  men  who  have 
won  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  various 
fields  of  learning.  No  one  in  our  day  has 
done  so  much  to  uphold  dignity  and  culture 
in  the  clerical  profession,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  college  tnat  it  has  had  the  services  of 
such  an  eminent  teacher  for  so  many  years. 
'The  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Martneau  is  to  be 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Rathbone  Greg. 

A  clergyman  in  South  London  said,  quite 
recently,  I  have  tried  cricket  matches, 
<^rade8,  penny  readings,  etc.,  to  fill  my 
Ohurch,  but  I  find  that  religion  beats  all 
these  worldly  experiments.  What  a  pity 
the  good  man  didn^t  extend  his  ventures  so 
as  to  take  in  Unity  Clubs,  dramatic  societies, 
turkey  suppers,  oyster  stews,  orange  parties! 
It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  after  all,  there  is  no  spiritual  mag- 
netism in  these  Christian  endeavors. 

English  Episcopalians  have  been  trying 
to  revive  a  mania  for  Cathedral  building. 
-One  has  been  built  in  Devonshire  and  an- 
other in  Newcastle.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rouse  the  faithful  in  Liverpool,  which  is 
a  stronghold  of  Episcopacy  and  Toryism, 
but  the  effort  failed.  Beyond  a  promise  of 
$80,000  from  Sir  Andrew  Walker,  the  great 
brewer,  no  subscriptions  of  any  moment 
were  forthcoming.  Building  a  Cathedral 
on  the  net  profits  of  beer  was  rather  too 
much,  even  for  the  Orangemen  of  the  Mer- 
sey. 

Th^  new  reredos  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
-wap  unveiled  on  Wednesday,  January  25th. 


It  is  of  white  Italian  marble,  with  colored 
marble  pilasters,  and  rises  to  a  great  height, 
representing  the  crucifixion  in  life  size.  Its 
cost  was  $120,000.  The  Christian  Life, 
moralizing  on  the  extravagances  of  eccles- 
iastical architecture,  says:  "  Surely  cathe- 
dral building  at  this  time  of  day  is  an  an- 
achronism—for Protestants,  at  Jeast.  We 
all  admire  the  magnificent  structures  of  the 
kind  which  are  already  in  existence.  As 
glorious  triumphs  of  architecture  and  as 
interesting  monuments  of  the  piety  of  by- 
gone generations,  every  man  with  a  spark 
of  poetry  in  his  nature,  be  his  own  religious 
views  what  they  may,  must  regard  them 
with  feelings  akin  to  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. But  to  think  of  adding  to  their  num- 
ber in  an  age  when  religion  is,  or  should  be, 
becoming  more  and  more  practical  and 
spiritual,  seems  like  putting  back  the  clock 
of  history." 

As  an  instance  of  religious  enq^uiry  among 
the  educated  classes  in  India,  it  is  stated 
that  in  Calcutta  a  well-l^own  Brahmin 
called  on  Dr.  Baumann,  who,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
read  the  Bible.  The  man  looked  at  him 
and  then  slowly  replied,  "  I  have  read  the 
New  Testament  eighty-three  times,  and  the 
Old  Testament  twenty-seven."  Ornamental 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  intended  for  parlor 
adornment,  are  clearly  not  in  demand  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Woods  Ferris,  of  Hull, 
who  was  a  visitor  in  the  States  last  summer, 
has  issued  a  volume  of  Sermons  entitled, 
"  The  Progressive  Life." 

The  London  Inquirer  commences  the 
year  under  new  management,  and  with  an 
enlarged  staff  of  editors.  It  was  established 
in  18£2  and  is  the  organ  of  Free  Christianity 
among  the  Unitarian  Churches.  Though 
not  strictly  a  denominational  paper,  it  cir- 
culates mostly  among  Unitarians.  It  has 
numbered  on  its  list  of  contributors  many 
men  of  literary  eminence,  and  has  held  a 
deserving  high  place  among  the  religious 
weeklies  in  England.  The  first  numbers 
under  the  new  regime  carry  with  them  an 
air  of  brisk  literary  smartness  which  prom- 
ises well,  and  the  managers  offer  an  inter- 
esting program  for  the  current  year.  We 
wish  our  contemnorary  larger  success,  and 
an  increasing  field  of  usefulness. 

In  the  Church  Calendar  of  one  of  our 
active  parishes  in  Manchester,  appear  the 
following  maxims  which  might  not  be  out 
of  place  on  the  records  of  churches  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic:  "To  keep  the  congre- 
gation to  renewed  life  and  work,  attend 
regularly;  speak  no  ill  of  your  neighbor, 
and  listen  to  none;  bring  a  friend  with  you; 
don't  habitually  complain  and  criticise  till 
you  have  done  something  yourself.  One 
who  regularly  attends  the  services  of  his 
church  is  worth  the  advice  of  a  hundred 
absentees."  J.  c. 
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A  new  edition  of  Thomas  Starr  King's 
volume  of  lectures,  "Substance  and  Show," 
will  soon  be  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.,  at  a  reduced  price.  These  lectures  are 
full  of  rare  eloquence  and  insight,  and  can 
never  grow  old. 

A  "Life  of  John  B.  Finch,"  the  able  tem- 
perance lecturer  and  organizer,  has  been 
prepared  by  his  wife. 

Under  the  general  title  of  "Reasonable 
Religion,"  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thayer,  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  printing  a  series  of  sermons,  number 
three  of  which,  just  at  hand,  is  upon  the 
"  Truth  and  Error  in  the  Orthodox  Doctrine 
of  Atonement." 

The  Ix)ndon  Inquirer  is  publishing  a 
series  of  short  articles,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Richard  A.  Armstrong,  on  Dr.  Martineau's 
new  book,  with  the  purpose  not  of  criti- 
cising or  of  discussing,  but  of  pointing  out 
in  brief  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  great 
author  in  this  the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 

From  Hudson,  Mass.,  comes  a  new  parish 
paper,  called  Hudson  Unity,  with  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Fowler,  the  minister  of  our  church, 
and  W.  H.  Small,  as  editors  and  publishers. 
The  second  number,  which  is  at  hand,  con- 
tains some  excellent  articles  about  the  Pil- 
grims. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  a 
"Life  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  founder 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  United 
Statea 

A  new  monthly  has  appeared  in  Boston, 
entitled  Our  Day^  announcing  itself  as 
"  a  Record  and  Review  of  Current  Reform." 
Its  editor  is  Joseph  Cook,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  (Temper- 
ance department),  Prof.  E.  J.  James  (Labor 
Reform),  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend  (Education), 
Anthony  Comstock  (Prevention  of  Vice), 
Rev.  C.  S.  Eby  (^Missions),  and  Rev.  G.  F. 
Pentecost  (Church  Work). 

Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  printing  his  thirteenth  annual  sermon 
series.  The  subjects  of  the  sermons  of  the 
present  series  thus  far,  are:  "The  Revela- 
tion of  God,"  "The  Unseen  Real,"  "The 
Uses  of  Religion,"  and  "What  do  Unitarians 
Believe?" 

The  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society,  of  Boston,  offers  prizes 
of  $700  and  8300  for  the  two  best  MSS.  for 
Sunday-school  books.  Writers  can  learn 
the  terms  by  addressing  the  Society. 

The  church  in  Toronto,  Canada,  has  just 
sent  for  1,000  copies  of  Mr.  Sunderland's 
little  pamphlet,  "  What  Do  Unitarians  Be- 
lieve?" to  distribute  in  that  University  city. 
This  exhausts  the  edition  of  10,000  printed 
a  few  months  ago;  but  another  edition  of 
the  same  number  will  be  issued  at  once. 


Thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  tract  in  all 
have  already  been  put  in  circulation. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  lately 
about  reading  for  children.  We  would  like 
to  call  attention  of  all  families  where  there 
are  boys  and  girls,  to  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society 
publishes  a  children's  paper,  which  seems 
to  us  as  near  perfect  as  a  paper  well  can  be. 
Address  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  The  paper 
comes  every  other  Sunday,  and  is  called 
""Every  Other  Sunday,'"  and  costs  only  40 
cents  a  year.  If  you  want  reading  for  your 
boys  and  girls,  wise  and  pure,  and  attract- 
ive, you  will  get  it  in  every  number.  More- 
over, the  paper  will  tell  you  about  the  very 
choicest  children's  books  that  are  published. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "Life  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  is  to  be  published  early  next  au- 
tumn. 

A  translation  of  Emerson's  complete 
works,  by  Mrs.  Jules  Favre,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  France. 

An  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Prof.  E.  Emerton,  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  is  to  be  published 
next  month  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

There  comes  to  us  the  first  number  of 
The  WiHconain  Pulpit,  which  we  take  it  is 
to  be  a  regular  monthly  sermon-issue.  The 
sermon  is  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Crocker,  of  Madi- 
son, and  is  entitled,  "Jesus  Brought 
Back."  It  gives  us  an  attractive  picture  of 
the  real  human  Jesus,  and  a  strong  plea  for 
his  restoration  to  men  in  place  of  the  non- 
human  Christ  of  the  theological  creeds. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's  spring  announce- 
ments of  new  books  includes  a  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  by  Noah  Brooks;  "  The  Relations- 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States;, 
or,  the  American  Idea  of  Religious  Liberty, 
and  its  Practical  Results,"  by  Rev.  Phibp 
Schaff;  "The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu- 
tion," by  Dr.  McCosh;  "Proverbs  and 
Phrases  of  All  Ages,"  collected  and  classi- 
fied by  Robert  Christy;  and  several  addi- 
tions to  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series. 

The  Christian  Life, of  London, is  printing 
from  week  to  week  a  valuable  "  Unitarian 
Calendar,"  which,  by  noting  each  day  some 
important  event  of  our  history,  which  has 
occurred  on  that  day,  will  in  the  course  of 
the  year  furnish  a  sort  of  epitome  of  our 
whole  past  history. 

An  article  on  Rev.  Leonard  Whitney,  first 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Keokuk,. 
Iowa,  will  appear  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Historical  Record,  published  at  Iowa 
City.  The  article  is  by  Rev.  O.  Clute,  who- 
as  a  sub6e(}uent  pastor  in  Keokuk,  learned 
of  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  work.  Letters  have 
been  written  specially  for  the  article  by  Jus- 
tice Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Geo.  W.  McCrary,. 
Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  and  General  W.  W. 
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■^l^^fc.***^  *^  ^'ill  contain  a  good  portrait 
of  Mr.  Whitney. 

Send  50  cents  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
lor  a  copy  of  "Selections  from  Sermons 
preached  to  the  Church  of  the  Disciples," 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke— a  neat  book  in 
paper  covers;  the  first  thousand  copies  of 
which  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

We  b^n  in  this  number  of  the  Uni- 
tarian a  short  series  of  articles,  by  Prof.  J. 
Efltlin  Carpenter,  of  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, London,  on  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant early  Genesis  stories  (of  the  Creation, 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the  Flood),  with  the 
corresponding  stories  that  come  to  us  from 
other  peoples.  These  articles,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Sunday-School 
Helper,  of  London,  are  so  full  of  interesting 
information,  and  are  written  in  such  a  spirit 
o*  <5andor,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  find  them  in  our  pages. 

Evolution  and  Christianity.  Bv  J.  C.  F. 
Grumbine.  Chicago:  Charles  Hi  Kerr  & 
Oom^ny.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  written  in  a  pleasant 
8ty*f  and  an  earnest  spirit,  to  urge  the  need, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  broad  and  rational 
view  of  Christianity,  and,  on  the  other,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  reverent  view  of  Evolution, 
—believing  that  thus  the  two  will  be  found 
°of  j»  be  antagonistic,  but  friendly  and 
helpful,  each  to  the  other.  The  author*s 
view  is  that  religion  is  natural,  not  super- 
natural. He  says:  "  Jesus  fulfilled  the  idea 
that  every  child  born  into  the  world  may  be 
a  Messiah."  "Our  hope  m  God  and  man 
grows  stronger  as  we  contemplate  life  as  the 
result  of  an  evolution,  ever  upward,  ever 
natural,  ever  harmonious  with  law." 

T?ie  Evolution  of  Immortality,  By  C.  T 
Stockwell.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Company.  Price,  S1.00. 
.  ^®  ^^^^  nowhere  else  seen  so  careful,  so 
intelligent,  and  on  the  whole,  so  satisfactory 
a  working  out  of  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  upon  the  problem  of  man's 
future  existence,  as  is  given  us  in  this  little 
work.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  facts  of 
life,  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Evo- 
lution philosophy,  bear  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  immortality  for  man.  Others 
think  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter 
either  way.  Mr.  Stockwell  examines  the 
subject  with  great  candor,  and  with  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  reveals  itself  in  every 
page  as  wide  and  thorough,  and  not  only 
concludes,  but  gives  to  his  readers  carefully 
his  reasons  for  concluding,  that  Evolution, 
so  far  from  being  hostile,  or  even  indiflfer- 
ent,  to  man's  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the 
body's  death,  offers  real  support  for  that 
hope.  The  book  is  able— a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. 
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Out  of  Darkness  into  Light  By  Mildred 
Mifflin.  Shelby ville,  111.:  Printed  at  the 
oflSce  of  Our  Best  Words.    Pp.  178. 

In  the  form  of  selections  • "  from  the 
journal  of  a  bereaved  mother,"  we  have  in 
this  book  a  singularly  beautiful  picture  of 
the  experiences  of  a  soul  struggling  out 
from  the  deep,  and  at  first  almost  hopeless, 
sorrow,  caused  by  the  death  of  a  loved  child, 
to  the  light  of  trust  in  the  Higher  Wis- 
dom and  Love,  "who  doeth  all  things  well," 
and  assurance  of  finding  the  lost  one  again. 
We  are  here  taken  over  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  in  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."^ 
We  start  in  midnight,  we  end  in  morning. 
Through  six  chapters  there  is  a  steady  prog- 
ress,-^-from  "In  the  Depths,"  on  and  up^ 
through  "  Looking  Toward  the  Light,"  and 
"Do  we  Live  again?"  to  "Heaven,  and 
What  it  Holds  for  Us,"  and  the  final  chapter, 
"  The  Mission  of  Sorrow:  or  the  Loving  Fur- 
pose  of  God  in  Affliction."  With  her  own 
personal  experiences  and  reflections,  which 
are  always  suggestive,  the  author  mingles 
much  of  incident,  and  especially  a  great 
wealth  of  fine  quotation— passages  the  very 
choicest  in  our  literature,  in  prose  and  verse, 
illustrating  the  soul's  experiences  in  sorrow 
and  its  gropings  into  light  and  hope  and 
faith.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  better 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  in  be- 
reavement. 


The  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (Feb.). 

St.  Paul's  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  Conrad 
Mascol. 

The  Persistence  of  Caste.    A.  H.  Peters. 

The  Religion  of  Zoroaster.  D.  G.  Hub- 
bard. 

The  Treatment  of  Crime  as  Affected  by 
the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.    J.  H.  Hyslop.  * 

The  Anglo-Irish  Question.  F.  W.  New- 
man. 

Aspects  of  the  Social  Question. 

Review  of  "Wasson's  Poems."  J.  V. 
Blake. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 

The  Dawes  Bill  and  the  Indians.  J.  B. 
Thayer. 

The  Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colonies. 
F.  G.  Cook. 

The  Law  of  Fashion.    N.  S.  Shaler.        ^ 

Beginnings  of  the  American  Revolution: 
John  Fiske. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Feb.). 

The  Warfare  of  Science,  IV.  Geology. 
A.  D.  White.  ^ 

Progress  at  Panama.    C.  C.  Rogers. 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass.  ^  Stars 
of  Winter.    G.  P.  Serviss. 
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The  Forum  (March). 

Our  Political  Prospects.  President  Seelye. 
A  Study  of   Leading  American    News- 
papers.   Iienry  R.  Elliott. 

Internation   Hecord   of   Charities  (Feb.). 

The  Inspection  of  Institutions.  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Putnam. 

Police  Matrons.    Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney. 

Iowa  Prisoners*  Aid  Association.  S.  S. 
Hunting. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lend  a  Hand  (Feb.). 

The  Union  for  Home  Work  in  Pittefield, 

Anna  L.  Dawes. 
School  for  Journeymen  Carpenters. 
Reports  of  Ten  Times  One  Clubs. 

TJie  Andover  Review  (Feb.). 

The  Real  Question-  Why  Have  We  a 
Ohurch?    W.  F.  Faber. 

The  Christian  Character  in  Goethe's 
"  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris."    L.  J.  Huflf. 

The  Dial  (Feb.). 

Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America.    W.  F.  Poole. 

North  American  Review  (Feb.). 

The  Fisheries  Question.    H.  C.  Lodge. 
Why  am  I  a  Lutheran?    C.  A.  Hay,  D.  D. 
Serpent  Myths.    Varina  A.  Davis. 
Vicissitudes  of   the  Drama.     Lawrence 
Barrett. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Wt  wish  to  reprewnt  every  Unitarian  church  in 
the  cfmntry  in  thene  columns,  and  will  if  our  friends 
will  htJp  us. 

Ministers,  Sunday-school  fniperintendents  and 
teachers,  ana  church  uxn-hers  everywhere,  plecLse  send 
us  ux)rd— brief,  atncise—of  the  imporUint  things  you 
do. 

Don't  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  items,  but  as 
soon  as  one  of  interest  <}ccurs,  send  immediately  on  a 
postai  card.  All  items  should  reach  v»  by  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  mtmth. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hosmer  closed  her  earthly 
career  on  January  28th,  and  was  tenderly 
borne  to  the  spot  in  the  Concord  cemetery 
where  her  husoand  rests  among  so  many 
of  bis  kindred.  She  was  a  born  minister's 
wife,  as  he  was  certainly  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry.  In  the  Unitarian  church  at  Buf- 
falo, at  Antioch  College  and  in  his  last  pulpit 
charge  at  Newton,  she  was  his  benediction 
at  the  fireside  as  he  was  a  benediction  not 
to  his  fellow- worshippers  alone,  but  to  all 
who  knew  him.  In  each  instance  her  heart 
xwas  entirely  in  the  work  where  his  was.  Her 
sympathy,  her  faith,  her  hope  refreshed 
him,  that  he  might  the  better  refresh  others. 
I  have  known  intimately  many  such  rela- 
tions. I  have  never  known  any  more  beau- 
tiful or  blessed.  She  was  not  wanting  at 
all  in  dignity  of  manner  or  firmness  of  pur- 
pose; but  to  the  very  last  there  was  a  charm 
of  tone,  a  friendship  of  feeling,  a  grace  of 
manner  endearing  her  to  all  she  met.  When 
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their  golden  wedding  was  celebrated  not 
long  ago,  it  was  felt  to  be  the  '^  seal  of  a 

golden  ministry."    If  any  words  are  to  mark 
er  place  in  that  sweet  spot  so  remarkable 
for  its  inscriptions,  I  would  like  to  read 
something  like  these: 
^'  For  simple  truth  was  on  her  tongue 
And  all  her  heart  was  love.''  h. 

Rev.  Oscar  Clute  has  been  transferred  by 
the  A.  U.  A.  from  the  Missionary  Disti;lct 
in  which  he  has  been  serving,  to  that  of 
Southern  California.  This  is  by  his  own 
request,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  of  some 
of  the  California  pastors.  He  leaves  for  his 
new  field  at  once. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  is 
planning  to  hold  a  number  of  conventions 
or  general  missionary  meetings  in  the  west 
during  the  coming  spring— probably  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  Louisville,  Kv.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Davenport,  Iowa.  And  if  these  are  suc- 
cessful, similar  meetings  will  probably  be 
held  from  }rear  to  year  in  other  important 
western  cities. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Rev.  William  R 
Dobbyn,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lately  con- 
nected with  the  Universalist  denomination, 
has  applied  for  fellowship  as  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  that  we,  having  examined  his 
credentials,  recommend  him  to  the  fellow- 
ship and  confidence  of  our  ministers  and 
churches. 
February  6, 1888. 

J.  R.  Effing  ER, 
J.  C.  Learned, 
J.  T.  Sunderland, 
Westeni  Unitarian  Committee  of  Fellowship. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Rev.  Bird 
Wilkins,  recently  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion and  pastor  of  the  Bethesda  Bapist 
Church  of  Chicago,  has  applied  for  fellow- 
ship in  the  Unitarian  denomination.  We 
have  examined  his  credentials  and  recom- 
mend him  to  the  favor  and  fellowship  of  our 
ministers  and  churches. 
Februar>'  1, 1888. 

John  R.  Effinoer, 
John  C.  Learned, 
J.  T.  Sunderland, 
Western  Committee  of  Fellowship. 

The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
ministers  journeying  South,  to  its  appeal: 
Highlands,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C,  ( 
February  14, 1888.  ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  Unitarian 
Society  and  Sunday-school  were  organized 
here  away  up  in  the  sky-land  about  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Our  lit- 
tle society  has  held  regular  (lay)  services 
in  connection  with  our  Sunday-school,  everv 
Sabbath  since  its  organization,  and  although 
a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  anything 
like  liberal  Christianity,  we  have  steadily 
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increased  in  numbers.  The  society  is  not 
able  to  support  a  preacher,  but  if  some  of 
our  good  ministers  who  are  out  of  health,  or 
need  rest,  or  are  troubled  with  throat  or 
lung  difficulties,  could  come  to  our  great 
natural  climatic  sanitarium  they  would  do  a 
^^ood  thing  for  themselves,  and  their  pres- 
ence among  ue  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  little  church. 

Chas.  a.  Boynton, 

Chairman  of  Trustees. 

AuKUSta,  Me.— Mr.  Pentecost,  the  re- 
vivali^,  has  been  carrying  on  a  revival  here, 
in  which  most  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  the  city  have  joined.  The  theological 
extravagances  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Pentecost 
oalled  out  a  sermon  from  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Thacher,  our  Unitarian  minister,  which  by 
request  was  printed  inpamphlet  form.  It 
is  entitled, "  Revival  Theology  and  Unita- 
rian Belief,"  and  sets  forth  very  graphically 
the  old  thought  which  struggles  so  convul- 
sively in  these  revival  efforte  to  keep  itself 
alive,  and  the  new  thought  that  is  slowly 
but  surely  rising  like  a  new  day  upon  the 
world. 

Baltimore,  Md.  — "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,"  "Eternal  Punishment,"  "Total 
Depravity,"  and  "Capacity  for  Indignation 
the  Test  of  a  Strong  Character,"  are  sub- 
jects of  some  of  the  sermons  of  Rev.  C.  R. 
Weld  which  havq  been  reported  of  late  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.-  Rev.  J.  H. 
Allen  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  sufifer- 
ing  from  a  sharp  attack  of  pneumonia,  but 
our  readers  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is 
getting  better,  and  by  the  time  this  para- 
graph reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers  he 
will,  we  hope,  be  at  his  editorial  desk  once 
more. 

— At  the  First  church,  Rev.  S.  Wentworth 
Brooke  has  begun  a  series  of  short  services, 
Sunday  afternoons  at  four  o'clock,  with  ser- 
mons explanatory  of  Unitarian  belief.  The 
first  was  Feb.  5;  subject:  "Our  Belief  About 
God";  Feb.  12,  "Our  Belief  About  Christ." 
We  see,  also,  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  going  to 
revive  the  Wednesday  afternoon  Lenten 
Services,  which  were  so  well  attended  under 
the  ministry  of  his  predecessor.  Rev.  Rufus 
Ellis.  These  began  Feb.  15,- -hour,  5  p.  m. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  preaching  the  sermon. 
—The  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  for 
February  was  a  very  good  one.  The  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large,  and  the  pa- 
per of  exceptional  interest,  by  young  Mr. 
Sherman  Hoar,  on  "What  the  Younger  Laity 
Desire  of  the  Clergy."  It  was  reported  in 
full  in  the  Boston  papers,  and  our  ministers 
read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness.  The 
essence  of  its  appeal,  was,  that  ministers 
must  not  be  mere  preachers.  The  preach- 
ing has  been  mainly  done^  and  courage- 
ously and  well,— but  now  the  younger  laity 
are  asking  '"what  next?"  Mr.  Hoars  *-next" 
would  be    that    the  ministers  must  take 


more  lead  in  movements  for  the  application 
of  Christianity  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
world;  to  work  more  in  social  and  philan- 
thropic ways,  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— who  would  thus  be  drawn  to  an  inter- 
est in  religion;  and  to  lead  the  younger  men 
and  women  in  their  parishes,  in  the  en- 
deavor alike  to  widen  the  church  itself,  so 
that  it  may  become  more  a  church  of  the 
people,  and  to  carry  its  light  and  help  to  the 
struggling  and  burdened  out  in  the  world. 
Well,  this  seems  to  us  very  much  what  our 
best  ministers,  all  the  really  live  ones,  every- 
where, are  trying  to  do;  but  it  will  press 
upon  them  with  a  new  weight  thus  em- 
phasized as  the  desire  of  the  younger  laity 
who  want  to  be  led  fonvard  to  such  work. 
— Letters  from  Rev.  A.  M.  Khapp,  Japan, 
say  he  is  taking  up  his  residence  at  Tokio, 
and  finds  a  cordial  reception  from  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  University.  His  addresses  in 
Boston  and  in  San  Francisco,  were  re- 
printed the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
leading  newspaper  of  Japan,  and  were  much 
read  and  commented  upon. 
— At  the  Unity  Chapel,  South  Boston,  (Wm. 
H.  Savary,  minister)  a  special  series  of  six 
Sunday  Evening  Sermons  has  been  given 
during  January  and  February,  by  E.  H. 
Hall,  Roderick  Stebbins,  Robert  Collyer, 
Stopford  W.  Brooke,  Wm.  R.  Lord,  and  Ed- 
ward Hale.  On  the  evening  of  January  29, 
in  place  of  a  sermon,  there  was  singing  by 
the  children  of  the  Baldwin  Place  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  with  an  address  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Cooper. 
— ^Rev.  Robert  UoUyer  preached  in  Mr.  Sav- 
age's pulpit  Sunday,  Feb.  5th. 
— A  correspondent  from  the  Unity  Church  of 
Allston,  writes:  "  Our  new  society  increases 
in  numbers,  vigor  and  usefulness;  we  are 
beginning  to  raise  a  building  fund." 
— The  first  week  in  February  was  a  trying 
one  for  Boston  clergymen,  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  being  badly  cut  and  shaken 
in  a  runaway  sleigh;  and  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  having  a  very  narrow  escape  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  carriage  in  which 
he  and  some  friends  were  riding  was  knocked 
over  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  engine  on 
a  grade  crossing.  Our  readers  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  be  out 
and  preached  in  his  own  church  the  very 
next  Sunday,  the  cut  in  his  face,  though 
a  bad  one,  which  had  to  be  stitched  up, 
having  entirely  healed  in  five  days.  That 
noble  simplicity  and  temperance  of  life 
counts — especially  at  77! 
-  -A  letter  was  recently  received  in  Boston, 
and  referred  to  the  A.  U.  A.,  addressed  to 
Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  requesting  a  copy  of 
his  works,  and  enclosing  a  post-office  order 
for  "W.  E.  Channing!"  It  came  from  the 
South. 

—There  will  be  special  services  held  in 
Kings  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons  during 
Lent,  with  short  sermons  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Rus- 
sell, Rev.  H.  Price  Collier,  Rev.  W.  I.  Law- 
rence and  others.  ^  j 
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—Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer's  interesting  course  of 
lectures  in  Channing  Hall  on  "Early  Christ- 
ian History  "  will  be  followed  by  a  course 
on  "  Ethics"  from  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany. 
— ^Rev.  J.  T.  Marriott,  w^ho  succeeded  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford  in  the  Strangeways  Unita- 
rian Free  Church,  Manchester,  Eng.,  when 
Mr.  Herford  left  to  go  to  Chicago  twelve 
years  ago,  and  who  has  been  minister  there 
ever  since,  has  been  ordered  away  for  rest 
and  change;  and  his  people  have  given  him 
leave  of  absence,  of  which  he  will  avail  him- 
self for  a  brief  visit  to  America.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Boston  by  the  **  Pavonia" 
about  the  25th,  and  will  be  the  guest  of 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  while  in  Boston. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.— The  Lend-a-Hand 
Club  connected  with  the  Unitarian  church 
have  given  thirty-live  dollars  to  furnish  the 
kitchen  of  the  Mipsion  Home-school  of  the 
Crow  Indians  in  Montana. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —Professor  Alexander 
Winohell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  the  Graham  Lectures  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  on  the  three  Sunday  evenings  of 
Feb.  5, 12  and  19,  on  "The  Certainty  of  the 
Supersensible,'*  "  The  Mode  of  Government 
of  the  Natural  World,"  and  "God  Revealed 
in  Evolution."  The  lectures  are  spoken  of 
in  very  high  terms.  The  Graham  Founda- 
tion was  created  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham, 
a  former  parishioner  of  Dr.  Farley,  to  illus- 
trate (as  the  founder's  will  prescribed)  "the 
Power,  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  as 
manifested  in  his  works." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Feb.  1,  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham  was  in- 
stalled as  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  of  Boston, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Frothingham,  once  pastor  of  the  church. 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  S.  R. 
Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Mason, 
of  the  Universalist  church,  Buffalo,  took 
part  in  the  service.  A  pleasant  social 
gathering  followed  the  installation,  at  which 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cutter,  Mr.  Dillingham's 
preaeceseor,  was  lovingly  wreathed  with 
flowers.  This  influential  church  gets  a 
tried  and  able  pastor,  and  we  expect  good 
things  from  both. 

Champaign,  HI.-  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  by  the  Illinois  Unitarian 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation conjointly  to  furnish  Unitarian 
preaching  in  this  university  town  on  twelve 
Hundays  during  the  coming  year.  The  plan 
is  to  get  our  ministers  in  the  state  and  near 
by  to  give  their  services,  a  Sunday  each, — 
the  A.  U.  A.  bearing  the  expense  of  travel, 
etc.  The  first  sermon  was  given  by  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  on  Feb.  18th.  This  is  an 
excellent  move. 

Chicago,  HI.— At  the  Third  Church  the 
following  course  of  lectures  is  in  progress: 

Feb.  9.  Mohammed  and  Islam,  by  Kabbi 
Hirsch. 
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Feb.  16.  Emerson:  a  Study,  by  Dr.  Julia 
Holmes  Smith. 

Feb.  22.  Robert  Bro^Tiing,  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Jones. 

March  1.  Social  Forces,  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas. 

March  8.  Christ  in  Art,  by  Rev.  David 
Utter. 

Denver,  Col. —On  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  did  the 
novel  thing  of  giving  a  banquet  to  the  pew 
holders  of  his  church.  But  the  occasion 
was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  it  would  seem 
useful  as  well,  for  at  the  close  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  was  laid  upon  his  plate, 
to  be  applied  toward  liquidating  the  debt 
that  still  remains  on  the  fine  new  church. 
Speeches  were  made  at  the  close  of  the* 
supper,  by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  E.  F.  Halleck, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  W. 

C.  Dillon,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  T.  C.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

—  Mr.  Van  Ness  has  recently  been  preaching 
a  series  of  four  sermons  on  "The  Trial  of 
Christ  from  a  Legal  Stand-point,"  closing 
with  one  on  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Cross." 

Dixfield,  Me.— The  Unitarian  Church 
here  has  engaged  the  service  of  Rev.  James 
Rawlings,  of  Shirley,  Mass.,  for  a  year, 
beginning  Feb.  12th. 

Dublin,  N.  H.— Dublin  is  so  much  of  a 
"summer  resort"  that  our  church  here, 
and  its  minister,  take  their  vacation  in  the 
cool  season. 

-  On  his  return  from  his  vacation  recently, 
the  pastor  was  given  a  reception  by  his 
society  in  the  church  vestry.  One  hundred 
or  more  people  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  sup- 
per prepared  by  the  ladies.  During  the 
evenmg  a  hymn  was  sung,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  a  lady  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  whose  heart  still  beats  strong 
for  the  church  of  her  love.  The  pastor's 
Sunday-school  class  contributed  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  evening  by  presenting  a 
beautiful  engraving  and  a  fine  photographic 
album  to^their  teacher  and  his  wife.  The 
occasion  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Eastport,  Maine.— A  correspondent 
writes:  "The  Unitarian  Society  here  is 
enjoying  an  exceedingly  interesting  course  of 
Sunday  Evening  Lectures  on  '  Society  and 
Some  of  its  Forces,'  by  its  pastor.  Rev.  H. 

D.  Catlin.  Mr.  Catlin  is  also  teaching  a 
Sunday  afternoon  Adult  Class  in  the  study 
of  the 'History  and  Literature  of  the  Bible. 

Geneva,  III.— Mr.  Thomas  P.  Byrnes, 
late  from  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
who  has  been  preaching  for  the  Unitarian 
society  for  a  time,  was  ordained  Feb.  1. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  -  An  exchange 
says:  "  Fundi ta  Kamabai  is  speaking  this 
week  in  Indianapolis  bv  invitation  of  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  Prmcipal  of  the  Girls' 
Classical  School.  She  speaks  each  evening 
of   the  week    at    different    churches,  and 
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under  the  auspices  of  different  societiee 
that  have  given  her  a  oordial  reception.  A 
*  Ramabai  Circle '  was  formed  at  a  meeting 
of  representative  women  of  the  city,  last 
week,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sewall." 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.--A  correspondent 
writes:  "One  of  the  most  effective  ad- 
dresses ever  given  in  Iowa  City,  was  that 
delivered  on  a  recent  Sunday  evening,  by 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Cole  is  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
White  Cross  Association,  and  her  address 
was  a  strong  and  touching  appeal  for  social 
purity." 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-  The  Unity  Club 
reoentlv  had  an  evening  of  ^*  Study  of 
Aborigmal  Culture,'*  embracing  (besides 
some  fine  music)  three  papers,  entitled,  "A 
Visit  to  Montezuma's  Birth-place,"  "A  Brief 
Keview  of  Aboriginal  Literature,"  and  "  A 
Half  Hour  at  Palenque." 
— On  January  31,  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing sermon,  several  persons  joined  the  Uni- 
tarian church. 

La  Porte,  Ind.— Mrs.  Dr.  Dakin  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Poet-offlce  mission  work 
for  the  State,  and  is  carrying  it  forward  with 
good  results.  Liay  services  are  still  sus- 
tained in  the  Unitarian  church.  A  sermon 
preached  by  Prof.  Hailman,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  in  December,  on  "  Infidelity  in 
the  Church,"  or  "Infidelity  as  Caused  by 
Creeds,"  was  attacked  by  the  Presbyterian 
miniBter— seemingly  with  the  design  of 
driving  Prof.  Hailman  out  of  his  position  in 
the  public  schools.  Mr.  Kendall's  sermon 
has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
Prof.  Hailman  has  replied  in  a  pamphlet. 
The  community  is  much  stirred  up  over  the 
matter;  but  the  result  will  probably  be  a 
general  rally  of  the  more  broad  and  fair 
minded  people  of  the  community  to  the 
support  of  Prof.  Hailman,  whose  work  as  an 
educator  is  confessedly  able,  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  Unitarian  cause  in  Lia  Porto. 

Louisville,  Ky.— The  friends  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  L.  Danforth  have  published  a 
memorial  pamphlet  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  a  loving  tribute  to  the  nobleness  of 
his  character,  and  the  great  service  he  ren- 
dered to  his  church,  to  his  city,  and  to  many 
a  TOod  cause  that  appealed  to  him. 
—The  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church.  Rev. 
C.  J.  K.  Jones,  has  recently  been  away  in 
Florida  for  two  weeks.  On  one  of  the  Sun- 
days the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Batchelor. 

Manlstee,Mlch.— The  Unity  Dramatic 
Club  recently  rendered  to  a  large  and  de- 
lighted congregation  in  Armory  Hall,  Bul- 
wer  Lytton's  five  act  comedy,  **  Money." 
— On  Tuesday  night,  January  30,  Hon.  Mi- 
chael Engelmann,  of  this  city,  died.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Unitarian  church 
here»  a  trustee  and  a  very  liberal  supporter. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  means  and  just  as 
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lari^e  a  heart,  A  Hebrew  by  birth,  a  Uni- 
tarian by  conviction.  By  his  will  he  leaves 
to  the  Unitarian  church  of  this  city,  for  the 
preaching  of  Unitarian  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  Also  86,000  to  found,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  a  Library  to  go  by  his 
name,  unless  in  five  years  a  hbspital  is  es- 
tablished in  our  city.  If  said  hospital  is  es- 
tablished this  second  $5,000  goes  to  that. 
Our  city  will  greatly  miss  Mr.  Englemann, 
for  he  was  perhaps  our  most  public  spirited 
citizen.  a.  w. 

Meadville,  Pa.  —  A  correspondent 
writes:  "The  Theological  School  is  thriv- 
ing vigorously.  There  are  now  thirty-two 
studento  in  attendance.  The  spirit  of  rev- 
erent rational  inquiry  and  the  earnest  en- 
deavors after  intellectual,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual truths,  promise  in  the  near  future 
effective  reapers  for  the  great  western  fields. 
One  cannot  long  be  associated  with  such  a 
band  of  earnest  workers  without  becoming 
enthusiastic  in  our  great  liberal  cause.  There 
are  five  Scandinavians  in  the  school,  two 
Swedes,  and  three  Norwegians.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  Janson  will  have  help  in  his  great 
work  in  the  Northwest.  The  three  Nor- 
wegians come  right  from  the  Prohibitioi^ 
battlefields  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Their 
vigorous  temperance  spirit  would,  I  believe, 
put  to  shame  the  shilly-shally  attitude  of 
some  of  our  older  Unitarians  toward  the 
rum  traffic." 

—The  Unitarian  church  and  the  whole  city 
have  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Clinton  Cullum.  The  funeral 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Barber;  an 
address  also  being  made  bv  President  Liver- 
more.  Mr.  Cullum  had  oeen  a  singularly 
faithful  and  devoted  worker  in  the  Um- 
tarian  cause  from  his  veiy  boyhood.  The 
Theological  school,  as  well  as*  the  church, 
had  no  truer  friend.  Mr.  Barber  well  said 
of  him:  '*  I  have  known,  in  now  nearly  thirty 
years,  few  so  consistent  examples  of  the 
sweet  and  gracious  side  of  Christian  char- 
acter, join^  with  a  hearty  and  painstaking 
l^alty  to  the  home,  the  church,  the  good 
omces  of  the  neighborhood,  the  good  inter- 
esto  of  society.  He  had  a  genius  for  ready 
help.  His  religion  had  the  constant  witness 
of  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit,  a  thoughtful  re- 
gard for  others'  comfort,  and  a  patient, 
punctual  fulfillment  of  every  trust.' 

Molina,  111.— A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
build  a  new  Unitarian  church  here — a 
church  dedicated  to,  and  adapted  for,  not 
only  Sunday  worship,  but  also  such  week 
day  enterprises  and  activities  as  will  benefit 
the  community.  Its  sittings  will  be  free;  it 
will  be  freely  used  for  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic objects,  lectures,  readings,  concerto, 
classes  or  other  form  of  useful  instruction 
for  the  people.  The  ideal  in  mind  is  a  re- 
ligious home,  and  a  place  of  worship,  work, 
and  general  helpfulness,  open  every  day  of 
the  week.    This  is  surely  the  true  idea  of 
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the  church.    It  ought  to  succeed,  and  we 

believe  it  will. 

— An  excellent  sermon  by  the  minister,  Rev. 

H.  D.  Stevens,  on   "The   Revelations  of 

Truth."  appears  in  a  late  number  of  the 

Moline  Daily  Republican.    Mr.  Stevens  is 

already  making  himself   a  power   in  the 

charitable  work  of  the  city. 

— A  concert  was  given  by  members  of  the 

Unitarian  society,  at  the  Wagner   Opera 

House,  on  Feb.  28th. 

Montpelier,  Vt.-The  Church  of  "The 
Messiah '  was  organized  some  twenty  years 
ago,  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  now  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  It  welcomes  to  its  fellowship 
all  who  can  subscribe  to  the  following  bond 
of  union:  "We  write  our  names  to  this 
Covenant  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
Christian  disciples;  trusting  in  God  our 
Father  in  heaven,  accepting  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  our  sovereign  law,  and  resolving, 
by  the  help  of  Gk)d,  to  live  in  honesty  and 
charity  with  all  men,  and  in  Christian  faith- 
fulness with  one  another."  Rev.  J.  Edward 
Wright  is  the  pastor.  In  the  anniversary 
sermon,  preached  not  long  since,  a  showing 
of  work  was  made  which  few  ministers 
could  eaual.  During  the  eighteen  years 
that  he  nas  been  settled  here,  he  has  deliv- 
ered 1,100  sermons  in  Montpelier,  and  700 
elsewhere,  besides  750  short  addresses.  He 
has  attended  450  funerals  and  solemnized 
400  weddings.  Ninety  persons  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  society, 
and  eighty  children  dedicated.  During  this 
long  pastorate,  Mr.  Wright  has  proved  him- 
self an  earnest,  conscientious  worker  for 
every  good  cause,  and  has  very  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  his  people. 

Muskegon,  Mich.— On  Feb.  9,  Major 
Chauncy  Davis  died, — one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  respected  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  the  leading  representative  of  Uni- 
tarianism  here.  He  had  held  many  impor- 
tant places  of  public  trust,  and  had  always 
been  a  man  of  great  benevolence. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  — One  of  the 

trustees  of  the  Unitarian  church  writes: 
"The  first  year  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Headle's  work 
among  us  is  about  to  close.  I  think  much 
good  has  been  done.  The  society  is  small, 
but  many  in  the  community  are  growing 
friendly,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
showing  a  disposition  to  join  us.  We  have 
now  an  excellent  little  Sunday-school,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  lessen  our 
expenses  in  certain  ways,  so  that  our  finan- 
cial strain  will  be  less.  The  desire  is  verv 
earnest  that  Mr.  Headle  shall  remain  with 
us;  if  he  does,  I  think  the  prospect  before 
us  is  encouraging." 

Plymouth,  Mass.— We  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that  this  old  parish  has  at  length 
'*  made  up  its  mind,''  and  called  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Lombard,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  and  that  he 
has  accepted. 
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Portland,  Oregon.— The  reports  read 
at  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Unitarian  so- 
ciety show  general  prosperity.  The  pastor 
reported  several  memorial  gifts  or  trusts  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  The  Sunday-schools 
carried  on  by  the  society  number  jointly 
over  260  children.  The  Ladies*  Society  num- 
bers over  60  names.  There  are  various  sub- 
organizations — The  Christian  Union,  The 
Postoffice  and  Home  Mission,  The  Church 
Temperance  Society,  and  True  Helpers,  and 
The  Fraternity  of  Young  People,  wnich  has 
lately,  in  addition  to  other  good  works,  un- 
dertaken to  fill  the  alternate  Sunday  even- 
ing service  of  the  pastor  with  a  vesper  ser- 
vice. The  pastor  reported  as  part  of  the 
garish  service  during  the  year  1887,  twenty- 
ve  baptisms,  forty  marriages  and  thirty- 
three  funerals. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— A  correspondent 
writes:  "Our  congregations  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  our  church  building. 
A  new  and  much  larger  one  will  soon  be 
erected.  A  large  influx  of  eastern  people 
has  given  a  new  impetus  te  the  liberal  cause 
on  this  coast.  A  missionary  for  Southern 
California  is  much  needed.  The  right  man 
can  do  a  great  organizing  work  here,  and 
some  of  us  think  Bro.  Clute  is  the  man.  He 
or  some  other  as  good,  say  Batehelor,  should 
be  sent  here  at  once.*^ 

Shelbyville,  !II.— Rev.  George  feateh- 
elor,  western  agent  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  recently 
spent  two  days  here,  of  which  Bro.  Douthit 
writes  thus  appreciatively  in  Our  Best 
Words:  Without  any  public  announcement 
of  his  presence,  he  dropped  quietly  into  two 
little  gatherings — one  of  them  five  miles  in 
the  country  among  the  farmers,  and  the 
other  our  weekly  prayer  meeting.  In  this 
last  he  sx)oke  modestly  and  simply  some 
tender  and  beautiful  words  that  our  young- 
folks  will  always  remember;  and  then  after 
a  personal  conference  on  practical  church 
affairs  with  a  few  of  the  Elders  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Shelbyville,  he 
departed,  leaving  all  who  were  so  lortunate 
as  to  meet  him  lifted  and  strengthened  to 
do  better  work  for  the  Master,  if  possible, 
than  ever  before.  We  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  Bishop,  and  hereby  move  that  the 
A.  U.  A.,  appoint  and  keep  one  constantly 
in  the  western  field. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Minister's  Con- 
firmation Class  began  on  Feb.  17th. 
— Mr.  Snyder  has  recently  been  east  on  a 
short  vacation — his  pulpit  here  being  occu- 
pied meanwhile  byRev.W.H.  Lyon,  of  Bos- 
ton. While  in  Boston,  he  preached  for  Mr. 
Lyon,  in  Boston  Highlands,  for  Rev.  C.  R 
Eliot,  in  Dorchester,  and  for  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Foote,  in  Kings  Chapel.  On  Monday,  Feb. 
6,  he  spoke  to  the  ministers,  in  Channing 
Hall,  on  "  The  Minister  as  a  Specialist" 
— ^The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Unitabiak 
is  large  in  St.  Louis;  but  Mr.  Snyder,  deter* 
mined  to  have  it  larger  still,  has  set  a  can- 
vasser at  work  in  the  city. 
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— ^The  Young  People's  Channing  Club  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  is  studying  "  Long- 
fellow "  this  winter. 

— ^The  Unitarian  Club  has  held  iive  of  its 
eight  monthly  meetings  of  the  season.  At 
the  February  meeting  the  ladies  were  in- 
vited guests.  An  essay  was  read  by  a  prom- 
inent local  journalist  on  *^  Journalism,  For- 
eign and  Domestic.''  Professor  J.  K.  Hos- 
mer  will  address  the  Club  at  the  March 
meeting.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects 
discus^d  at  previous  meetings  has  been 
^  Associated  Charities,"  out  of  which  there 
are  signs  that  practical  good  is  to  result. 
At  the  Februarymeeting  the  new  officers 
were  installed.  The  third  year  of  the  Club 
opens  with  bright  promise. 

Strawberry  Point,  Iowa.— Died,  at 
this  place,  February  2nd,  1888,  Peter  Blake, 
aged  65  years.  Born  in  Virginia,  and  living 
for  a  time  in  Michigan,  he  settled  at  Straw- 
berry Point  in  18^,  was  married  in  1854, 
and  died  where  he  had  lived  34  years,  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  all.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Universalist  Society  here. 
His  purse  as  well  as  his  heart  were  alwavs 
open  for  the  needy.  Many  readers  of  the 
Unitabian  will  remember  the  deceased,  and 
testify  to  the  beauty  of  his  religion. 

Tacoma,  W.  T.-  The  new  church  is 
completed  and  dedicated.  It  is  a  neat,  at- 
tractive, home-like  building,  well  located  in 
the  young  city,  and  seats  225  persons.  It 
has  a  basement  story,  not  yet  finished,  which 
will  contain  a  good  Sunday-school  room, 
parlor,  kitchen,  pantry,  class  room  and 
stage.  At  the  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
opening  service,  addresses  were  made  by 
Kev.  T.  Ii.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  S.  A.  EUiot,  of  Seattle;  and  a  historical 
statement  was  read  by  Rev.  Q.  H.  Greer, 
the  pastor.  The  history  of  Unitarianism  in 
the  Puget  Sound  region  and  in  Tacema  is 
briefly  as  follows: 

The  first  Unitarian  preacher  to  visit  Puget 
Sound  was  Starr  King,  who  went  to 
Olympia  in  1862.  In  1870  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot 
followed,  and  throu^rh  his  efforts  Rev. 
J.  C.  Kimball,  who  is  now  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  sent  to  Olympia  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  In  1875  he  was 
relieved  by  Rev.  D.  N.  Utter,  who  edited  and 
published  the  Unitarian  Advocate,  and 
built  a  church  there,  working  on  it  with  his 
own  hands.  The  pastor  was  called  away  to 
other  fields  in  1880,  and  left  a  congregation 
that  for  a  long-  time  struggled  on.  The 
church  was  burned  in  1883,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  they  must  give  up  the  struggle, 
but  in  1884  Rev.  G.  H.  Greer  was  ap{>ointed 
missionary  for  this  region  by  the  Unitarian 
Association,  and  held  his  first  service  in  Ta- 
coma  on  the  90th  of  August  of  that  year. 
At  first,  montnly  appointments  were  made 
and  services  held  by  him  in  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Victoria  and  Olympia,  but  eventually  the 
two  latter  were  given  up  and  services  were 
alternately  condfucted  m  Seattle  and  Ta- 
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coma.  The  first  meetings  in  Tacoma  were 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  i.  M.  C.  A.;  but  at 
a  convention  held  in  Portland,  the  general 
association  of  that  body  decided  that  the 
Unitarian  church  was  not  evangelical,  and 
the  president  of  the  Tacoma  branch  of  that 
body  gave  them  notice  that  they  could  use 
the  rooms  no  longer.  In  this  dilemma 
Bishop  Paddock  came  to  their  rescue  and 
allowed  them  the  use  of  the  school  house 
on  St.  Helena  street.  On  August  30, 1885, 
a  Unitarian  society  was  organized  with  fif- 
teen members,  and  in  July  following  the 
Sunday-school  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions as.  to  compel  a  removal  to  the  G.  A.  R. 
hall.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  action  was 
taken  toward  securing  lots  on  which  to 
build  a  church  edifice,  and  last  spring  a  site 
was  selected.  Ground  was  broken  for  the 
new  church  on  the  first  of  September,  1887. 

Toledo,  Ohio.-  The  Unitarian  church 
which  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  has  recently  or- 
ganized in  Toledo,  Ohio,  takes  the  name 
'*The  Church  of  Our  Father,"  declaring  its 
fellowship  to  be  that  of  "the  Unitarian 
churches  of  America,''  and  its  "object,** 
"  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  study  and  practice  of  pure  Christianity 
— love  to  Grod  and  love  to  Man."  The  fol- 
lowing is  its  "  Bond  of  Union:" 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
believing  that  we  can  better  promote  pure 
Christtanity— love  to  God  and  love  to  Man 
—by  associating  ourselves  together  as  a  Re- 
ligious Society  than  we  could  in  our  individ- 
ual capacities,  unite  in  the  interest  of  this 
cause  and  work.    Recognizing  the  right  of 

Srivate  judgment,  and  the  sacredness  of  in- 
ividual  conviction,  we  require  no  assent  to 
any  doctrinal  statement,  but  welcome  all 
who  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Rational  Thought,  Re- 
ligious Culture  and  Right  Living. 

Toronto,  Can.— A  correspondent  re- 
ports increased  prosperity  in  the  Unitarian 
cause  here.  Some  interesting  Services  of 
Song  have  been  held  in  the  Unitarian 
church  on  Sunday  evenings;  and  a  short 
series  of  Theatre  Services  is  projected. 

Waterbury,  Vt.— The  friends  of  Uni- 
tarianism are  making  something  of  an  effort 
to  organize  a  Unitarian  society  here.  Janu- 
ary 8th,  Rev.  Perry  Marshall,  pastor  of  "Unity 
Church"  Stowe,  preached  at  "Hotel  Hair' 
on  "Unitarian  Belief,"  to  an  audience  of 
thirty,  and  on  January  22d,  Rev.  J.  Edward 
Wright,  of  Montpelier,  gave  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  Unitarianism  to  an 
audience  of  over  sixty.  Waterbury  is  largely 
Orthodox,  but  the  Liberal  Faith  has  gained 
a  slight  foothold,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
Unitarian  society  may  be  organized  within 
a  few  years.  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  preached  here  February  19th. 

Whitman,  Mass.— This  society,  only 
formed  in  1886,  has  just  invited  to  its  min- 
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istry  Rev.  J.  J.  Twiss,  formerly  of  our 
ohurch  at  East  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  reoently 
residing  at  Cambridge. 


JOTTINGS. 


President  Angell  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Michigan  Unirersity, 
notes  a  gain  of  thirty-six  young  women  stu- 
dents, during  the  past  year,  besides  a  very 
considerable  gain  of  young  men.  The  young 
women  now  form  about  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  He  testifies  to  their  ability  to 
do  the  college  work,  in  its  severest  forms, 
without  failure  or  injury  to  themselves,  and 
says:  ^^The  advantages  derived  from  the 
University  courses  have  proved  as  helpful 
to  the  women  in  their  lives  subsequent  to 
their  graduation  as  to  the  men." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Christian  Register 
suggests  Philadelphia  as  a  place  for  holding 
our  next  National  Unitarian  Conference. 
The  suggestion  seems  one  worth  thinking  of. 

The  corporation  of  Harvard  University 
have  voted  to  build  a  new  dormitory  to  cost 
$200,000,  and  to  be  known  as  Hastings  Hall, 

To  the  declaration  that  Universalists 
preach  more  theology  than  any  other  de- 
nomination, one  of  our  contemporaries  very 
complaisantly  replies:  "  Well,  Universalism 
is  a  good  theolop^  to  preach.  There  are 
theologies  that  will  not  bear  preaching." 

The  rapidity  with  which  Anglo  Saxon 
literature  is  pouring  into  Japan  is  illus- 
trated bv  the  fact  that  85,000  English  and 
119.000  American  books  were  imported  last 
year,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John,  in  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Register  of  Feb.  9th  on  Unity 
Clubs  as  "the  Boomerang  of  Unitarianism," 
says:  "Unitarians  take  to  literature  as 
ducks  to  water,  and  there  is  no  need  of  this 
constant  urging  of  them  to  form  reading 
clubs.  Our  claim  to  a  hearing  in  the  world 
rests,  not  upon  our  knowledge  of  Browning 
or  of  the  dramatic  art,  but  upon  our  power 
to  utter  spiritual  truths  with  authority.  It 
is  worse  tnan  useless  to  try  to  pursuade 
people  that  because  they  are  literary  they 
are  therefore  religious.  West  or  East,  so 
long  as  we  fancy  that  our  work  as.  a  church 
is  anything  except  directly  and  positively 
religions^  so  long  will  our  unskillful  efforts 
fall  back  destructively  upon  our  own  heads." 

The  Channing  Club  of  Boston  has  voted 
not  to  have  smoking  at  its  public  dinners. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

**  History  begins  when  the  day-light  of  a 
spiritual  consciousness  dawns  upon  man. 
This  dawn  occurred  in  Asia,  the  scene  of 
History's  childhood.  The  Grecian  world 
contributes  the  second  division,  representing 
the  second  age  in  the  life  of  history— the 
age  of  youth.  History  attains  its  age  of 
manhood  in  the  Roman  world.  Finally 
with  the  Germanic  world  we  come  to  the 
age  of  full  maturity,  whose  mission  is  to 


comnrehend  and  carry  out  the  truth  that 
freedom  is  the  birth-right  of  all  men." — 
Hegel, 

There  is  in  existence  a  letter  signed  plain- 
ly by  the  martyr-president,  which  reads,  in 
paragraphs,  as  follows: 

Do  not  worry. 

Eat  three  square  meals  a  day. 

Say  your  prayers. 

Think  of  your  wife. 

Be  courteous  to  your  creditors. 

Keep  your  digestion  good. 

Steer  clear  of  biliousness. 

Exercise. 

Go  slow  and  easy. 

May  be  there  are  other  things  that  your 
special  case  requires  to  make  you  happy, 
but,  my  friend,  these,  I  reckon,  will  give  you 
a  good  lift  A.  Lmcour. 

To  tell  me  there  is  a  God  who  for  unnum- 
bered centuries  has  ^one  on  creating  men 
and  sweeping  them  hke  dead  flies— nay,  like 
living  ones— into  hell,  is  to  ask  me  to  wor- 
ship a  being  as  much  worse  than  the  con- 
ception of  any  mediaeval  devil,  as  can  be 
imagined;  but  I  will  not  worship  the  devil, 
though  he  should  come  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  and  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
I  will  not  worship  cruelty — I  will  worship 
love. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  receipt 
for  getting  a  house  out  of  a  whisky  barrel: 
"Put  the  barrel  in  a  secure  place,  near  a 
spring  of  good  water,  on  the  road  to  the 
grog-shop.  When  you  want  a  dram,  take 
the  price  of  it  in  your  hand  and  start  to  the 
grog-shop;  go  as  far  as  the  spring,  drop  the 
money  through  the  bung-hole,  ixike  a  good 
drink  of  water  and  return  home.  Repeat 
this  operation  till  the  barrel  is  full,  knock 
out  the  head,  and  you  have  the  price  of  a 
splendid  brick  house." 

"  Tcheou-Meou-K*i,  the  director  of  the 
Chinese  mission  which  has  reoently  been 
sent  to  study  in  Europe,  has  communicated 
to  the  correspondent  of  a  Paris  paper,  the 
Soleil,  some  interesting  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  studies  of  the  young  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  be  educated  in  Europe. 
The  mission  comprises  thirty-six  students. 
There  are  only  three  in  Germany,  and 
they  are  about  to  return  to  China,  hav- 
ing qualified  for  the  j^rofession  of  naval  en- 
gineers. There  are  nineteen  in  England,  of 
whom  all  but  three  are  in  the  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich,  and  are  qualifying  to  become 
officers  in  the  Chinese  na\7'.  Two  of  the 
others  are  studying  for  the  law,  and  the 
other  is  learning  ship-building.  The  French 
mission  is  composed  of  fourteen  young  men, 
of  whom  eight  are  at  the  College  de-Sainte- 
Barbe,  and  the  six  others  are  studying  the 
law.  All  the  Paris  students  are  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are 
the  sons  of  high  officials  in  China,  the  se- 
lection having  been  made  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  which  defrays  all  the  cost  of  their 
visit  to  Europe." 
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EASTER  MORNING. 


Throw  now  tho  casement  open  I  let  the  light 

Steal  gently  in  and  whisper  day  is  near. 
tiow  in  the  west  still  broods  mysterious 
night 
And  lingering  stars  in  the  dark  depths 
apx)ear. 
Earth  thrills  expectant  with  each  passing 
l^eeze, 
Each  waving  leaf  sighs  softly  for  a  voice 
To  sing  God's  praise,  and  waking  in  the 
trees 
The  happy  birds  in  life  and  light  rejoice. 

At  early  dawn  rose  Jesus  from  the  tomb, 
With  earthquake  shock  the  stone  was 
rolled  away! 
Heaven*s  unveiled  splendor  lit  the  fading 
gloom, 
And  drowsy  guards  fled  trembling  in  dis- 
may. 
Thou  lover  of  mankind,  again  return 
To  comfort  those  who  hopeless  mourn 
the  dead! 
When  evening  skies  are  darkened  may  we 
turn. 
And  wait  in  hope  till  morning  skies  are 
red. 

Welcome   sweet  Easter  morn!   Thy  bells 
shall  ring, 
And  tuneful  choirs  the  joyful  message 
bear 
To  heavy  hearts  that  cease  their  sorrowing, 
Qprne  upward  on  the  wings  of  faith  and 
prayer. 
See,  on  earth's  graves,  the  grass  a^iin  is 
green, 
And  lilies  are  upspringing  from  the  sod! 
Trust  then  the  Power  that  guards  a  life  un- 
seen, 
And  leave  thy  loved  ones  in  the  care  of 
God. 

CHABIiOTTE  C.  ElilOT. 


THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

A  S^MON,  BT  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  bt^  done  on  earth 
U  It  Is  done  In  heaven."— Matt.  VI:  10. 

This  is  the  central  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  most  important 
of  alL  It  is  foil  of  hope  for  the  hnman 
raca    It  teaches  no  doctrine  of  inability 


or  depravity;  but  leads  us  to  believe  in 
and  expect  a  time  when  good  will  con- 
quer evil,  when  peace  will  take  the  place 
of  war,  when  sin  and  sorrow  will  find  a 
God  of  pardon  and  comfort,  and  the 
earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

There  are  days  in  our  lives,  even  now, 
when  we  enter  for  a  moment  into  this 
state,  and  see  God's  kingdom  come  to 
us.  There  are  moments  in  which  we 
feel  happy  in  the  sense  of  a  divine  pre- 
sence within  us  and  around  us;  in  which 
the  love  of  God  seems  to  dwell  in  our 
hearts;  in  which  we  are  at  peace  with 
ourselves  and  others;  in  which  the  mys- 
tery of  all  this  unintelligible  world  is 
lightened.  In  such  moments  we  do  not 
wish  to  pray,  but  only  to  offer  to  Gk)d 
the  silent  thanksgiving  of  joy.  When 
the  father  and  mother  have  been  gone 
on  a  journey,  and  return,  their  children 
run  to  their  arms,  not  to  ask  for  any- 
thing, or  to  say  any  word  of  thanks,  but 
rather  to  enjoy  the  happy  sense  of  being 
again  together.  So  when  we  feel  the 
presence  of  God,  we  do  not  need  to  pray 
to  him,  or  to  thank  him;  it  is  enough 
that  we  are  vnth  him. 

What  is  "God's  kingdom,"  which  we 
pray  may  come?  "The  kingdom  of 
God,"  says  the  Apostle,  "is  not  meat 
nor  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  It  is  the  reign 
of  goodness  on  eartli ;  of  truth  and  love; 
of  honesty,  generosity,  purity,  temper- 
ance, patience. 

This  one  central  petition  in  the  Mas- 
ter's prayer  would,  if  we  kept  to  its 
meaning  and  spirit,  correct  false  aims, 
false  prayers,  and  keep  us  always  in 
close  union  with  him. 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  king- 
dom of  €k>d  is  pnly  in  the  other  world. 
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They  hope  to  go  to  heaven  hereafter, 
but  do  not  expect  heaven  to  come  hera 
This  world  they  think  is  only  evil,  and 
always  must  be  so.  It  is  the  devil's 
world,  and  not  God's  world.  Thus  their 
highest  hope  is  to  gfo  to  heaven;  they 
never  expect  heaven  to  come  to  them. 

But  Jesus,  in  his  prayer,  went  up  to 
a  far  higher  realm  of  thought  than  this. 
Heaven  was  wherever  God's  will  is  done; 
and  his  great  wish  and  purpose,  the 
great  aim  of  his  life,/was  that  God's  will 
should  be  done  here  in  this  world.  He 
saw  the  cruelties  and  wickedness  of  this 
world;  the  sins  of  men;  the  crimes, 
calamities,  disasters  which  surround  us. 
Yet  he  cherished  the  unfaltering  hope 
that  this  world  might  and  must  become 
heaven;  that  good  might  and  must  over- 
come evil;  that  crime,  vice,  sin  are  tran- 
sient, and  only  good  is  permanent.  This 
hope  for  man  he  has  embodied  in  our 
daily  prayer.  He  has  taught  us  to  pray 
for  this  arrival  of  all-conquering  good- 
ness. He  has  taught  the  world  to  say 
every  day  that  God's  will  can  be  done 
here  as  perfectly  as  in  the  highest  realm 
of  spiritual  bliss;  that  there  are  no  an- 
gels or  archangels  anywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse who  are  more  pure  and  holy  than 
men  may  become  in  this  world. 

It  is  wonderful,  this  great  faith  which 
Jesus  had  for  the  world!  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  it 
The  majority  of  his  church  still  look 
forward  only  to  a  heaven  beyond  this 
life,  and  not  to  any  heaven  here.  They 
say  the  words  of  the  prayer,  but  they 
do  not  believe  that  which  tiie  words  im- 
ply. They  are  not  working  for  this  end, 
but  for  another.  They  are  striving  earn- 
estly and  zealously  to  save  souls  from  a 
future  hell  into  a  future  heaven;  but 
they  have  little  hope  that  heaven  will 
ever  be  established  in  this  world,  that 
God's  kingdom  will  ever  come  here. 

Suppose  the  Christian  Church  should 
really  believe  what  it  says  in  its  daily 
prayer ;  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
can  come  here;  is  meant  to  come  here; 
and  that  God's  will  can  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven!  Suppose  this 
should  be  the  chief  aim  and  effort  of  the 
Church — ^to  put  an  end  to  war,  to  cruel- 
ly, to  all  wrong-doing;  to  make  men 


honest,  generous,  pure,  truthful,  loving  I 
If  the  Church  should  devote  its  main 
energy,  as  Jesus  did,  to  seek  the  lost 
and  to  save  them  from  their  present 
evils;  to  bind  the  wounds  of  the  broken- 
hearted here;  to  give  sight  to  the  blind^ 
feet  to  the  lame,  comfort  to  the  sorrow- 
ful, help  to  the  poor;  to  lead  those  who 
have  gone  astray,  back  into  the  right 
paths;  to  make  all  men  feel  that  God  is 
in  our  midst  to-day;  that  his  infinite 
love  is  around  us  now;  that  Christ  is 
with  us  here  in  this  earthly  life;  that 
his  heart  is  longing  to  save  the  world 
from  its  present  sins; — if  the  Church 
believed  this,  would  not  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  and  his  will  be  done  ?  With 
the  whole  power  of  the  Church  put  forth 
in  this  direction,  how  soon  might  we  not 
see  these  divine  results! 

The  religious  world  believes  in  a  king- 
dom of  heaven,  in  a  reign  of  God;  but 
hereafter,  not  here.  There  are  others 
who  do  care  for  this  world — who  do  de- 
sire to  become  good  men  and  women 
here.  I  think  that  while  the  great  body 
of  people  are  seeking  for  a  future  heav- 
en, there  are  many  who  believe  in  moral 
growth,  spiritual  education,  ethics,  and 
culture,  and  are  seeking  a  present  salva- 
tion. They  seek  to  be  saved  from  ig- 
norance now  into  knowledge;  from  vice 
and  evil  here  into  temperance  and  vir- 
tue; from  moral  depravity  into  moral 
purity;  from  worldliness  into  spiritual 
life. 

So  far,  so  well.  The  only  difficulty 
about  this  purpose  is  that  it  tends  to- 
ward an  exclusively  individual  good- 
ness. Self-culture  is  a  noble  aim,  but 
it  also  has  its  danger.  Its  danger  lies 
in  the  direction  of  isolation.  He  who 
devotes  himself  mainly  to  self- education, 
to  culture,  to  the  development  of  his  own 
tastes,  character,  powers,  runs  the  risk 
of  forgetting  others.  He  believes  in 
each  man  doing  his  own  duty,  thinking 
his  own  thoughts,  seeking  truth  inde- 
pendently, and  learning  self-dependence. 
While  some  seek  to  save  men  from  a  fu- 
ture hell  by  bringing  them  into  their 
church,  converting  them,  teaching  them 
a  sound  creed,  persuading  them  to  par- 
take of  the  sacraments;  others,  devoted 
to  self -culture  and  personal  improve- 
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ment,  do  very  little  of  missionary  work. 
Their  aim  is  an  individual  one.  It  is  self- 
education,  personal  morality.  But,  as  I 
said,  this  tends  to  loneliness,  isolation^ 
individualism.  It  takes  us  away  from 
humaii  sympathies,  from  hope  for  the 
race  into  hope  for  ourselves.  We  do  not 
pray  that  God's  kingdom  may  come  to 
all  mankind,  and  his  wiU  be  done  on  the 
whole  earth,  but  that  his  kingdom  may 
come  to  ourselves,  and  thajb  we  may  do 
his  will  as  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  need  a  universal  church,  a  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  not  enough  to  work 
alone  for  our  private  salvation,  for  our 
personal  delivery  from  hell  into  heaven; 
it  is  not  enough  to  seek  personal  good 
or  personal  culture  alone.  We  need 
union  with  God  and  the  race;  to  float  in 
the  current  of  universal  life.  The  doc- 
trine of  self -culture  is  too  cold  and  un- 
loving to  satisfy  the  soul,  and  is  apt  to 
leave  out  dependence. 

Even  philanthropy,  great  and  noble 
as  it  is,  needs  the  inspiration  of  religion. 
It  needs  religious  faith  and  hope  to  en- 
able it  to  meet  the  disappointments  and 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  are 
sure  to  come.  One  becomes  discouraged 
when  not  upheld  by  a  great  current  of 
religious  sympathy.  If  we  have  that, 
then,  as  Dryden  says,  "We  swim  with 
the  tide,  and  the  stream  makes  us  buoy- 
ant" This  is  the  great  advantage  of  a 
church,  that  it  joins  together  in  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  help  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  do  something  for  their 
fellow  men. 

The  four  words  which  include  all  this, 
and  make  a  good  creed,  are  these :  ^^From 
Oody  for  manJ*^  "From  God,"  as  an 
inspiration  and  perpetual  support,  who 
gives  power  to  us  in  our  weakness  and 
light  in  our  darkness;  who  animates 
and  uplifts  the  soul  by  his  ever-present 
spirit.  And  "for  man,"  doing  as  Jesus 
did,  helping  where  we  can,  be  it  more  or 
less;  giving  two  mites  when  he  can  do 
no  more;  making  the  world  around  us  a 
little  better  and  happier  by  our  in- 
fluence. "From  God,  for  man," — ^this 
IS  creed  enough  for  any  church,  *aim 
enough  for  any  life.  This  is  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  before  God  the  Father. 
This  is  the  love  which  brings  peace  to 


the  soul,  makes  this  world  happy,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  something  better 
beyond. 

In  seeking  to  make  God's  kingdom 
come  in  this  world,  Jesus  was  introduc- 
ing no  new  idea  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Jewish  Scriptxires  have  little  to  say 
about  the  future  life,  but  a  great  deal  to 
say  of  the  reign  of  goodness  and  peace 
which  is  to  come  here.  The  "Kingdom 
of  Heaven"  meant  to  them,  as  to  Jesus, 
the  reign  of  God  in  this  world.  They 
expected,  however,  that  it  would  be,  not 
only  a  religious  kingdom,  but  a  political 
kingdom,  also,  and  give  them  again 
their  national  independence.  Their 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  political  leader. 
This  idea  Jesus  opposed,  and  declared 
that  it  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
their  nation.  He  failed  in  convincing 
them,  and  their  nation  was  destroyed. 

Therefore,  whbn  we  say:  "Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven,"  we  express  our  faith 
that  the  God  of  love  and  power  is  in 
this  world  now  and  is  coming  nearer  to 
it  evermore;  that  good  is  to  conquer 
evil,  right  to  put  down  wrong,  truth  to 
rise  supreme  over  all  falsehood  and  sin. 
We  express  our  hope  that  this  coming 
of  God's  kingdom  may  be  helped  by 
our  efforts  and  our  prayers.  We  realize 
that  this  is  the  (iief  end  of  every 
Christian  life — that  we  are  disciples  of 
Christ,  first  of  all  to  help  God's  king- 
dom to  come,  not  to  save  our  own  soul, 
not  to  cultivate  our  minds,  not  to  bmld 
churches,  sacraments  or  creeds.  All 
these  are  good,  but  not  the  first  or  chief 
good  If  we  make  these  the  first  and 
chief  end,  there  is  danger  of  shallow- 
ness, or  selfishness,  or  formality.  Bui 
let  it  be  our  object  to  help  on  the  reign 
of  righteousness,  the  peace  of  God,  and 
the  gospel  of  love;  then  all  other  things 
will  come  in  their  place. 

In  order  to  utter  this  prayer  in  spirit 
and  truth,  we  must  cheriah  and  increase 
our  faith  in  God  as  being  in  this  world 
and  near  to  all  our  hearts;  our  faith 
that  he  is  interested  in  every  effort  we 
make  to  give  truth,  justice,  and  love  the 
victory  over  evil.  We  must  consider 
ourselves  his  soldiers,  to  fight  on  the 
good  side  in  every  cause,  resisting  our 
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<50wardice,  indolence,  and  fear  of  the 
world.  If  our  aim  in  life  is  to  be  on 
the  side  of  all  goodness  and  truth,  be- 
cause it  is  the  side  of  God,  and  will 
prevail  at  last,  then  we  can  say  sin- 
cerely, "Thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Then  we  shall  do  works  of  love  to 
men  without  becoming  empty  of  inward 
life;  then  we  shall  have  piety  without 
forms  or  ceremonies;  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  cultivate  everything  noble  within 
us,  and  not  grow  selfish  or  cold  towards 
others;  then  will  be  realized  the  promise 
of  the  Master:  "Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  things  needful  else  shall  be  added  to 
you." 

THE  VALUE  AND  COST  OF  OUR 
RELIGION. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  somewhat 
unfamiliar  and  novel  phase  of  a  very 
common  subject — the  subject  of  the  value 
and  cost  of  our  religious  institutions.  I 
wish,  if  possible,  to  subject  this  matter 
to  the  ordinary  tests  and  methods  which 
prevail  among  business  men,  and  which 
are  used  by  them  in  their  judgment  of 
any  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  life. 

We  are  apt  to  form  narrow  and  hurt- 
ful opinions  respecting  the  true  nature 
of  the  virtue  of  economy.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  that  no  true  economy  can  ever 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  civilization, 
which,  in  brief,  is  to  enlarge  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.  The  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  civilized  and  unciv- 
ilized man  is  that  the  latter  is  more  re- 
stricted in  the  means  and  instruments 
for  expressing  his  complex  nature.  Those 
lines  which  say  that  "man  wants  but 
little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little 
long,"  do  not  embody  an  enlightened 
sentiment.  As  the  consequence  of  his 
rapidly  developing  life,  man  wants  more 
and  more  in  this  world-  More  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  human  soul — senti- 
ments, imagination,  love  of  art,  religion 
— are  being  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  complex  education  which  was 
once  a  luxury  has  come  to  be  a  necessity 
to  the  average  man.  That  we  (average 
Americans)  save  too  little,  and  spend  too 
much,  is  beyond  all  question;  but  the 


fault  is  that  we  take  great  credit  to  our- 
selves for  retrenching  where  we  ought 
to  be  liberal,  and  saving  where  we  ought 
to  spend. 

There  is  no  economy  in  simply  saving 
money;  economy  begins  when  we  spend, 
with  such  wisdom  and  discretion  and  un- 
selfishness that  the  returns  shall  be  of 
the  noblest  and  best  character.  No  miser 
is  economical;  he  is  simply  like  the  um.- 
brella  which  the  old  woman  boasted  had 
not  been  wet  in  twenty-five  years!  Our 
trouble  is  that  we  retrench  in  books, 
magazines,  papers,  music,  lectures,  art 
exhibitions,  charitable  enterprises,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
trenchment at  the  table  or  in  the  ward- 
robe. And  yet  the  most  practical  busi- 
ness man,  so-called — who  thinks  it  is 
short-sighted  policy  for  the  farmer  to 
give  up  his  newspaper  and  his  agricul- 
tural journal,  and  who  could  not  deprive 
his  boy  of  his  school-books,  or  his  girl  of 
her  music  or  drawing — this  man  will, 
upon  the  plea  of  economy,  withdraw  from 
all  religious  institutions  and  organized 
means  of  religious  and  moral  culture,  his 
measure  of  support  and  patronage.  He 
will  join  in  the  common  cry  that  churches 
are  the  expensive  luxuries  of  the  rich; 
that  they  are  built  and  maintained  too 
finely,  and  that  their  very  ostentatious 
magnificence  repels  poor  people  and 
people  of  moderate  means  from  the  en- 
joyment of  their  exclusive  privileges. 
This,  I  say,  is  a  common  charge,  and  if 
it  can  be  proven  to  be  a  truthful  one,  will 
bring  dishonor  and  shame  upon  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ!  To  admit  that 
in  every  community  may  be  found 
churches,  professing  to  hold  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  which  are,  practically,  nothing 
but  elegant  religious  club-houses,  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  rich  and  fash- 
ionable people,  is  only  saying  that  the 
selfishness  that  pervades  all  human  in- 
terests and  institutions  has  invaded  that 
sacred  precinct,  where  its  presence  is 
such  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  dominant 
professions  of  humility  and  charity;  but 
to  say  that  the  predominant  character  of 
churches  and  religious  institutions  is  of 
this  kind,  is  a  hurtful  slander,  which  a  few 
remarkable  figures  will  speedily  dispel. 
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Let  us  take  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  where,  for  its  size  and  the 
nnmber  of  its  inhabitants,  more  money 
is  expended  for  church  pxirposes,  per- 
haps, than  in  i^ny  other  part  of  this  coun- 
try. In  Suffolk  county,  of  which  Boston 
is  the  larger  part,  the  church  property 
is  valued  at  $11,259,000,  which  is  about 
25  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  total  valua- 
tion of  the  property  in  that  county.  The 
average  value  of  railroad  property  in 
Massachusetts  is  $r)4,(XX)  per  mile,  and 
over  these  railroads  run  sleeping-cars 
-which  not  infrequently  cost  $*20,000 
apiece,  or  more.  How  many  of  the  or- 
dinary country  churches  could  be  built 
for  the  price  of  a  mile  of  railroad,  or  a 
Pullman  palace-car?  And  then  we  must 
remember  that  the  church  property  is 
the  accumulation  of  250  years  of  gifts 
and  endowments,  and  also  that  in  many 
cases,  in  Boston  especially,  the  land  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  church 
property.  For  illustration,  the  Old  South 
Church,  which  sold  for  about  $500,000, 
was  comparatively  worthless;  the  money 
was  in  the  site  on  which  it  stood.  These 
churches  represent  an  amount  of  wealth 
which  but  slightly  exceeds  the  wages  an- 
nuaUy  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  liquors.  Now,  if  we  take  the  whole 
country,  we  shall  find  that  the  entire 
supjx)rt  of  its  churches,  if  done  by  an 
equal  tax,  would  not  exceed  one  half-dol- 
lar a  year  for  each  person;  so  that  every 
man  who  pays  $100  a  year  for  religious 
purposes  is  paying  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of,  say,  250  people.  Now,  look 
at  the  cost  in  detail;  the  cost  as  it  falls 
upon  individuals. 

In  the  New  England  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, when  the  pastor  was  the  eloquent 
W.  H.  Murray,  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  country,  1,5(X)  sittings 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $10  a  sitting. 
Taking  two  months  for  vacation,  that 
would  leave  $1  a  month — less  than  25 
cents  per  week.  If  a  man  pays  $25  for 
an  ordinary  pew  which  holds  five  per- 
sons, he  pays  about  an  average  of  1a.ve 
cents  apiece  for  each  sitting  for  each 
Sunday  service.  The  average  sitting  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
churches  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  about  $18.8-4  a 


year,  or  about  14  cents  for  each'Sunday 
service! 

Now,  com'pare  these  figures  with  other 
forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion, and  note  the  contrast.  If  I  go  to 
a  lecture,  I  pay  for  my  seat  from  25 
cents  up  to  $1.  It  is  so  with  concerts; 
and  yet  the  people  who  flock  to  lectures 
and  concerts  cannot  afford  to  go  to  church. 
They  must  retrench  somewhere,  and  they 
retrench  in  pew  rents,  and  take  their 
children  away  from  the  Sunday-school, 
because  they  don't  want  to  look  mean! 
.  And  then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  few  public- spirited 
and  generous  men  who  mainly  bear  the 
pecuniary  burden  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country.  Others 
of  equal  generosity  and  devotedness  ren- 
der more  than  an  equivalent  by  work  in 
the  Sunday-schools  and  the  various 
charitable  institutions.  I  think  that  peo- 
ple who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject would  be  profoundly  amazed  to 
know  of  the  small  number  of  persons  who 
support  our  religious  institution^}.  In 
the  Catholic  church  the  support,  is  di- 
vided among  the  members  with  marked 
equality—  if  anything,  the  poor  members 
are  taxed  or  tax  themselves  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  means  of  support;  but 
in  the  Protestant  churches  the  number 
of  pecuniary  supporters  is  surprisingly 
few.  While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  was 
preaching  in  Boston  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  an  average  congregation  of,  say, 
2,000  people — filling  his  church  to  its 
utmost  capacity—  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  church  was  not  sufficient  for  its  sup- 
port. In  a  popular  church,  for  which, 
of  course,  no  rent  was  paid  and  from 
which  no  taxes  were  collected,  the  liberal 
members  were  compelled  to  balance  the 
books  by  an  extra  subscription  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  And  I  have  been  told,  on 
what  seemed  to  be  good  authority,  thai 
the  great  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn,  which 
is  crowded  at  every  service,  has  been 
burdened,  and  for  aught  I  know  is  still, 
with  a  mortgage  of  $100,000  which  but 
represents  the  accumulated  deficiencies 
of  a  series  of  years.  And  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  several  men,  in  my  own  city  of 
St  Louis,  who  pay  $1,200  a  year  each, 
for  the  support  of  religious  institutions! 
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Now,  in  all  candor,  admitting  the 
value  of  churches  as  instruments  of 
moral  and  religious  education,  are  the 
men  who  complain  of  the  fashionable 
exclusiveness,  Uie  irreligious  selfishness, 
of  the  ordinary  churches,  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
every  community  owes  to  the  few  large- 
natured  men  who  maintain  its  churches  ? 
Here  are  great  common  schools  of  moral, 
spiritual,  and  esthetic  culture,  which  are 
practically  free  in  every  community;  for 
in  every  church  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, the  most  liberal  accommoda- 
tions are  always  cheerfully — aye,  eager- 
ly— provided  for  those  who  cannot  pay, 
and  we  have  seen  by  statistics  what  a 
comparatively  small  outlay  will  secure 
to  a  man  a  position  of  dignified  inde- 
pendence for  himself  and  his  family  in 
any  church  he  may  select.  Many  a  man 
who  resents  the  presence  of  the  contri- 
bution-box as  a  personal  affront,  and 
who  boasts  that  his  religion  never  cost 
him  a  single  cent,  mourns  over  the  ab- 
sence of  that  spirit  of  equality  among  us 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Catholic 
churches, — forgetting  all  the  time  that 
many  a  poor  servant  girl  he  sees  kneel- 
ing in  the  aisle  is  paying  from  her  scanty 
wages  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  pew  ac- 
<3ommodations  in  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Protestant  churches  in  any  city  of 
the  land. 

I  am  trying  to  speak  in  a  business 
spirit,  and,  so  far  as  I  may,  to  business 
men,  and  to  show  that  in  the  world's 
standard  of  measurement  and  test — 
mere  dollars  and  cents — our  religious 
institutions  cost  less  than  any  other  or- 
ganized forms  of  education:  cost  less 
than  any  other  form  of  social  privilege 
with  which  we  can  make  a  comparison. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  no  mere 
material  expenditure  can  ever  represent 
the  real  value  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions we  enjoy.  We  know  that  our  city 
water-works  cost  so  much  money,  but 
that  money  is  not  the  measure  of  value 
of  the  inexpressible  blessing  of  clean, 
sweet,  wholesome  water  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Not  uncounted  wealth  can  even  suggest 
the  value  of  that  skillful  system  of  drain- 
age which  carries  ghastly  fever   away 


from  our  homesteads,  and  makes  our 
cities  healthy.  And  yet  few  men,  per- 
haps, think  of  these  immeasurable  bless- 
ings. Their  very  commonness  prevents 
them  from  being  the  subjects  of  con- 
scious thanksgiving.  But,  if  a  man 
should  go  to  the  Orient  and  see  the 
scanty  water  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men,  and  frightful  disease  slaying  its 
thousands  in  undrained  cities,  then  he 
would  realize  the  greatness  of  the  bless- 
ings of  which  he  was  largely  insensible 
at  home! 

Through  what  forgotten  toils  and 
troubles  and  triumphs  have  we  reached 
the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  news- 
paper, the  post-office,  the  commerce 
which  brings  the  wealth  of  the  world  to 
our  feet — ^  the  complex  forms  of  civil- 
ization which  have  taken  from  life  much 
of  its  earlier  toil !  What  unremembered 
heroism  and  wisdom,  running  through 
buried  ages,  have  been  expended  upon 
the  wondrous  fabric  of  our  civil  and 
political  rights — our  rights  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  jury  trial,  of  political  self- 
ownership!  And  yet  we  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  this  gigantic  labor  and  sacrifice  in 
the  past,  with  little  thought  of  what  it 
cost  the  noble  dead. 

And  so  men  are  largely  insensible  to 
that  underlying  force  of  moral  convic- 
tion which  is  to  civilization  what  the 
granite  is  to  the  earth — nay,  what  the 
atmosphere  is  to  the  earth.  Society 
could  not  exist  without  it.  It  is  the 
ever-  freshening  oxygen  which  purifies  the 
poisonous  carbon  of  its  selfishness  and 
self-destructiveness.  Society  would  be 
impossible  without  honesty,  integrity, 
confidence,  and  mutual  trust.  The 
frame  of  things  would  disjoint.  And 
the  root  of  these  precious  qualtities  of 
soul  is  in  religion,  in  the  broadest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term.  Not  supemat- 
uralism^  with  its  restricted  meaning,  but 
a  broad,  human  religion,  whose  inter- 
pretations give  meaning  and  significance 
to  life-  a  religion  which  teaches  men 
that  there  is  a  Power  of  Righteousness 
outside  the  selfishness  of  human  nature; 
which  teaches  individual  souls  that 
amidst  all  the  jangles  and  puzzles  of  ex- 
istence this  Almighty  Righteousness  will 
work  with  human  virtue,  and  make  the 
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tQtimate  triumpli  of  Good  inevitable. 
This  religion,  which,  when  bound  in 
narrow  dogma,  becomes  a  curse,  is,  when 
rightly  and  justly  used,  the  conservative 
and  binding  force  of  human  society. 
And  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  with 
all  its  imperfections  and  limitations, 
^th  all  the  faults  of  the  humanity 
which  forms  it,  is  a  permanent,  a  peren- 
nial, a  vital  organism,  whose  great  pur- 
pose is  to  strengthen  and  vivify  the 
moral  forces  of  society.  Its  function  is 
unique.  Newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
lecture-platforms — all  grand  instru- 
mentalities of  life — have  their  noble 
place  and  work;  but  the  Church  stands 
as  the  unfailing  and  inexhaustible  fount- 
ain of  moral  impulse  and  stimulus. 
Her  work  is  to  reinforce  the  motives  of 
human  conduct,  to  elevate  human  pur- 
pose, and  to  give  back  to  human  life  the 
charity,  the  devotion,  the  purity  of 
ideals,  which  the  fierce  heats  of  passion 
and  selfishness  cause  to  evaporate. 

That,  judged  by  ideal  perfection,  the 
Church  does  all  this  work  imperfectly, 
foolishly,  selfishly  as  yet,  is  but  saying 
that  it  is  a  human  Church.  But  it 
stands  for  the  creation  and  re-creation 
of  these  better  elements  of  society;  and 
•even  the  men  of  character  and  purity 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  its  claims  and 
question  its  utility,  are  themselves  but 
fruits  of  the  fostering  care  and  nurture 
■of  the  Church  they  believe  they  have 
outgrown. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  that 
Church  which  stands  for  organic  benev- 
olence and  the  growth  of  every  social 
virtue?  I  will  leave  my  readers  to 
answer  the  question  for  themselves. 

John  Snyder. 

PENITENCE. 

*•  r  win  arise  and  go  lo  my  Fatber." 

A  wasted  substance,  a  broken  life, 

O  God  divine! 
Sad  trace  of  years  when  care  was  rife; 

A  portion  mine. 
May  I  not  look  for  rest  beyond  this  strife, 

As  child  of  thine? 

I  sicken  of  the  husks  that  scattered  low 

Before  my  feet 
Give  food  to  swiue  which  cannot  know 

What  longings  beat 
Within  the  heart  that  fain  would  go, 

A  peace  to  greet. 


Am  I  forever  exiled  from  the  light 

That  from  thy  face 
Beams  full  on  th^  obedient  sons,  and  bright 

Makes  distant  space? 
Shall  not  one  ray  illume  my  self-created 
night, 

By  wondrous  grace? 

No  longer  will  I  sit  'mid  doubts  and  fears 

Of  throbbing  breast; 
With  face  all  stained  with  penitential  tears, 

Grief  unsuppressed, 
I  lift  my  voice  to  him  who  ever  hears, 

A  cry  for  rest. 

I  seek  the  welcome  of  paternal  gates, 

For  me  ajar; 
I  scent  the  odor  of  the  feast  that  waits 

In  lands  atar; 
I  claim  the  joy  no  time  abates, 

No  storm  can  mar. 

To  thee  I  come  with  all  my  rags  and  woe, 

O  God  of  grace  I 
Thou  dost  not  frown  on  one  who  seeks  again 
to  know 

His  birth'rigbt  place; 
I  journey  to  the  arms  that  warm  and  shel- 
ter so,-  - 

Thine  own  embrace! 

Edwabd  Foster  Tumple. 


REVIVAL  METHODS. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  we 
need  to  study  the  best  ways  open  to  us 
of  instituting  revivals  in  our  churches. 
A  revival,  in  the  rational  meaning  of 
that  term,  is  simply  the  awakening  of  a 
stronger  and  livelier  interest  in  religious 
thought  and  work.  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  large  bodies  of  men  and 
women  everywhere,  slightly  affected  by 
the  power  and  message  of  religion.  Our 
labors  continually  drag  and  fail  for 
want  of  human  matericJ.  We  are  op- 
pressed and  suppressed  by  the  weight 
of  numbers  counted  on  the  side  of  relig- 
ious indifference.  The  machinery  of 
church  finance,  church  charity,  religious 
influence,  is  everywhere  creaking  and 
stopping  for.  lack  of  sufficient  motive 
power  in  the  form  of  spiritual  force  in 
human  souls.  In  the  history  of  human 
evolution  a  great  step  was  marked  when 
the  pressure  of  daily  need  for  food  was 
so  far  removed  as  to  give  play  to  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  energies  of 
man  Civilization  is  impossible  so  long 
as  there  is  no  leisure,  no  relief,  from 
continual  manual  labor.  So,  in  these 
days,  the  normal  evolution  of  many  a 
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congregation  is  hindered  by  the  strug- 
gle for  mere  existence.  There  is  no 
time  or  energy  for  educational,  moral  or 
religious  work  The  bishops  and  the 
deaconesses  are  so  busy  in  the  effort  to 
support  their  beloved  pastor  that  they 
have  little  interest  to  spare  for  outside 
work  Give  me  one  dozen  more  fami- 
lies among  my  regular  members  and  all 
worthy  activities  are  energized  ten  fold. 
How  shall  I  find  those  dozen  families  ? 
Will  they  come  forward  on  their  own 
impulse?  No.  To  put  it  plainly,  what 
oxir  churches  lack  is  not  music,  architec- 
ture, liturgies,  organization,  mutual  im- 
provement clubs,  or  even  ministers,  but 
attendants.  We  want  more  of  a  con- 
gregation, a  larger  body  of  men  and 
women  banded  4iogether  in  pursuit  of 
religious  ends.  A  revival  aims  at  gath- 
ering people  into  the  church.  We  as- 
sume that  the  church  is  the  best  means 
and  instrument  for  the  cultxire  of  re- 
ligion, that  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
b^t  sort  of  human  life.  Believing  this, 
how  shall  we  go  to  work  ? 

(1)  Look  at  the  actual  failure  of  our 
present  methods,  the  ways  and  means 
we  employ  for  attracting  souls  to  our 
message  and  our  work  That  method 
is  simply  one  of  "laissez  faire,"  of  let- 
ting people  alone.  It  is  certainly  very 
absurd,  but  do  you  know  what  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  our  little  sect  really 
is  ?  Our  beautiful  tenderness,  our  shy- 
ness and  timidity  of  speech  don't  im- 
press common  people  at  all.  They 
conclude  first,  that  we  don't  really  care 
much  for  our  religion,  and  second,  that 
we  are  a  very  proud  and  "stuck-up  set." 
They  think  that  we  don't  want  them, 
that  there  is  no  room  or  welcome  for 
them  among  us.  From  our  standpoint 
this  seems  a  perverted  and  foolish  ver- 
dict That  is  because  we  stand  inside. 
If  you  will  take  pains  to  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  these  outsiders  you  will 
find  their  conclusions  natural  "and  more 
than  half  right.  Examine  the  material 
of  your  congregation.  You  have  a 
dozen,  more  or  less,  of  splendidly  faith- 
ful, consecrated  souls,  the  ssdt  that 
keeps  your  church  from  actual  spoiling 
and  decay,  men  and  women  of  a  type 
of   Christianity  fairer  and  purer  than 
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any  the  past  has  to  show,  free,  reverent, 
thoughtful,  active  in  good  works, — God 
bless  them!  You  may  have  a  large^ 
body,  comparatively,  of  people  bom  and 
bred  in  your  chxirch,  who  stay  from 
mere  force  of  tradition  and  association, 
hereditary  congregationalists,  and  the 
remainder  who  have  come  in  and  joined 
your  worshipping  community  are  with 
few  exceptions  attracted  by  reason  of 
personal,  social  or  convenient  reasons. 
And  when  you  inquire  into  the  religioua 
life  of  these  people  you  will  find  that 
very  often  they  give  what  allegiance 
they  do  to  your  church  because  it  re- 
quires the  least  of  all  churches.  The 
less  religion  in  the  church  the  better 
it  suits  a  large  and  weighty  proportion 
of  our  congregations.  The  reason  for 
this  state  of  things  is  not  far  to  seek 
Few  of  these  people  have  felt  the  force 
of  religion  personally.  I  know  no  bet- 
ter word,  they  have  had  no  "  experience'^ 
of  it.  They  have  been  let  alone,  taught 
that  all  was  well  so  long  as  they  did  not 
sin  openly  against  the  morality  of  aver- 
age society.  I  am  tired  of  criticising  the 
errors  of  orthodoxy.  The  /insipidity, 
the  folly,  the  falseness  of  much  they  say 
and  do  is  apparent  enough.  But  they 
succeed  in  making  children  and  grown 
people  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  go- 
ing to  church,  that  effort  is  needed  to- 
live  a  Christian  life,  that  there  is  fear- 
ful reality  in  sin,  that  there  is  help  in 
communion  with  Christ  and  Christian 
people,  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  law  of 
the  higher  life  and  not  the  exception, 
that  God  lives.  It  is  a  fatal  fault  that  we 
attract  not  those  most  zealous  in  religion, 
but  so  many  of  those  who  are  bent  on 
reducing  it  to  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
(2)  Turning  to  study  men,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  impress  them,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  woefully  neglect  twe 
cardinal  principles  not  taught  in  theo- 
logical schools.  These  must  be  the 
dominant  thoughts  in  our  revival  meth- 
ods: (a)  Make  men  feel  that  you  want 
them,  that  their  attendance  and  interest 
is  of  supreme  importance  to  you.  Put 
your  pride  under  your  feet,  crucify 
your  self-esteem,  so  far  as  to  invite 
them  again  and  again  to  hear  your 
word  and  join  your  work     Don't  you 
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see  thafc  the  way  to  men's  hearts  is 
often  through  what  are  called  their 
weaknesses?  Persistent  invitation  is 
sometimes  more  than  flattery.  To  in- 
vite the  highway  and  hedgemen  pleases 
them,  appeals  to  what  they  have  of  rea- 
son and  wiU,  bnt  it  is  more  than  this. 
It  leads  them  to  think  that  you  care  for 
ihem,  and  that  is  the  one  end  and  aim 
of  all  Christianity,  else  I  readly  wrong 
the  message  of  Christ  People  simply 
forget  that  we  exist  The  first  time 
you  give  an  invitation  they  are  a  bit 
skeptical  of  your  intentions.  It  is 
only  naturaL  Keep  at  it;  vary  it,  press 
it  home.  Try  many  ways  of  reaching 
men,  to  give  fliem  some  idea  of  what  you 
want  to  do  for  them.  Said  an  advertiser 
to  me:  "Nobody  notices  an  advertise- 
ment put  in  once."  The  tenth  or  hun- 
dredth time  begins  to  make  some  im- 
pression. If  you  see  a  new  face  in 
church,  hunt  it  up,  trace  it  home.  You 
are  not  merely  pressing  your  private 
business;  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  doing 
the  Lord's  business.  T\ie  fault  of  or- 
thodoxy is  not  in  its  theory  of  saving 
souls,  it  is  in  the  application  thereof, 
(b)  The  power  and  value  of  continous 
effort  People  get  used  to  a  seventh- 
day  shock  and  take  it  as  calmly  and 
sleepily  as  a  toper  his  daily  dram,  or  an 
opium  eater  his  drug.  Tiying  to  make 
people  believe  in  religion  one  hoxir  a 
week  doesn't  waken  them.  They  think 
your  energetic  war-cries  in  sermon  time 
a  piece  of  professional  business.  They 
are  skeptical  about  your  really  meaning 
it  And  no  wonder.  Something  more  than 
fine  writing  is  needed.  It  takes  three 
hours  to  get  a  locomotive  ready  to  move. 
You  must  spend  three  sticks  of  wood  to 
get  a  fire  that  will  bum  of  itself.  We 
urge  our  Sunday  fires  up  to  boiling 
point  and  then  suddenly  let  the  fire  go 
out  I  am  convinced  that  part  of  ortho- 
doxy's success  is  due  to  a  shrewd  and 
just*  knowledge  of  human  nature.  To 
convince  and  impress  people  it  must  be 
blow  upon  blow,  steady  driving  at  some 
definite  point  till  the  effect  is  reached. 
If  we  really  want  more  people  in  the 
church  we  must  spend  more  continuous 
energy  upon  those  outside.  It  is  fated 
to  let  men  forget  you. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  the  outlines  of 
a  plan  which  seems  to  me  to  combine 
some  of  the  things  we  need  in  a  religious 
revival.  I  am  sorry  it  is  only  the  theory 
of  such  a  meeting,  and  that  it  lacks  the 
value  of  a  tried  and  tested  experiment 
But  the  TJniversalists  of  Chicago  have 
inaugurated  such  a  scheme,  and  so  far 
there  have  been  satisfactory  results. 
The  plan  is  open  for  further  sugges- 
tions. It  must  be  varied,  no  doubt,  to 
suit  the  special  needs  of  each  place. 
But  in  a  town,  say  of  3,500  people,  I 
would  like  to  begin  (a)  with  a  nucleus 
of  church  people  who  would  individually 
pledge  themselves  to  attend  a  series  of 
meetings,  back  up  the  venture  financially, 
and  heartily  second  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders.  This  knot  of  devoted  people 
must  be  organized  into  committees  and 
assist  in  the  business  management  of 
the  revival.  Then  (b)  carefully  select 
your  speakers,  a  new  one  for  each  even- 
ing. Impress  them  beforehand  with 
the  serious  work  in  hand.  Arrange 
with  them  the  outline  of  topics,  making 
sure  they  are  personally  interested  in 
them.  They  must  be  fairly  ready  at 
speaking.  No  reading  from  manu- 
script to  be  aUowed.  These  men  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  remain  together 
through  a  week,  going  into  residence 
as  the  Catholic  priests  sometimes  do. 
(c)  The  meetings  are  to  continue  every 
night  for  a  week  at  least  They  must 
be  well  advertised  beforehand.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  are  to 
personally  invite  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  see  that  they  come  at 
least  once.  Special  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  secure  attendance  from  that  always 
numerous  class  in  a  community  who 
wish  well  to  your  church,  but  seldom 
come,  who  expect  the  minister  to  marry 
and. bury  them,  and  "would  go  to  your 
church  if  they  went  anywhere."  The 
minister  can  furnish  a  list  of  these,  and 
they  must  be  personcdly  seen  and  wel- 
comed. No  sensational  advertising,  but 
a  plain  statement  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  meetings  to  be  prepared 
and  posted  everywhere.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  curiosity.  (d)  The  principal  ad- 
dresses to  be  about  twenty  minutes 
long.     The  subjects  are  to  be  on  the 
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line  of  our  common  Christianity.  There 
is  to  be  no  sparring  with  other  sects  or 
antagonism  to  their  work  expressed. 
Exaggerated  boasting  of  our  own  de- 
nomination not  allowed  The  addressee 
are  to  take  men  as  they  are  and  deal 
with  their  common  wants  and  hopes. 
They  must  be  direct  and  fervid,  without 
pulpiteering,  (e)  There  must  be  some, 
but  Aot  too  much  music.  It  must  not 
be  showy  or  pretentious.  Quiet  and 
simple,  common  tunes  with  genuine 
words  that  don't  have  to  be  apologized 
for.  (f )  After  the  evening's  address 
there  is  to  be  opportunity  for  questions 
and  discussions.  Limit  everybody  rig- 
idly to  five  minutes.  Make  note  of 
those  who  seem  interested.  Give  every 
one  fair  play,  (g)  Introduce  live  en- 
terprises to  tiie  notice  of  the  audience, 
ways  in  which  volunteers  may  do  good 
service.  Don't  let  the  meetings  evapor- 
ate in  talk  (h)  Finally,  follow  up 
«very  one  who  shows  enough  interest  to 
attend  more  than  once.  Let  your  com- 
mittee find  out  who  they  are,  and  if  pos- 
sible engage  them  in  conversation.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  wanted  in  the 
work  of  the  church.  Whether  this 
scheme  would  be  greatly  successful  or 
not  depends  on  many  circumstances, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  church  which  is  brave 
enough  to  try  it  will  certainly  be  greatly 
quickened  and  stimulated.  We  haven't 
begun  to  work  up  the  material  lying 
everywhere  around  us;  we  don't  bring 
-ourselves  in  contact  with  common  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  long  run,  are  the  main- 
stay and  strength  of  every  church. 

c.  J.  8. 


MEN  OF  CONVICTIONS  VS.  MEN  OF 
OPINIONS. 
I. 
To  me,  the  proper  objects  of  convic- 
tions are  principles.    Conviction  is  more 
than  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  a  prop- 
osition.    It  is  active  acceptance  of  the 
truth  underlying  the  proposition.     It  is 
heart   and  will   bent   on   putting  that 
truth  into  practice.     When  any  truth 
has     become     a     personal     conviction 
"Kighteousness  and  truth  have  kissed 
•each   other."      A   man   of    convictions. 


therefore,  is  a  man  who  holds  the  truth 
vitally,  speaking  it  "in  love,"  acting  it 
with  resolution,  and  defending  it  with- 
out fear. 

A  man  of  opinions,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  who  holds  the  truth  critically  or 
only  with  the  understanding.  He  states 
it  coolly  or  with  scientific  accuracy,  un- 
touched by  emotion,  and  when  it  is  well 
put,  it  is  put  away  firom  him.  It  has  no 
further  relation  to  his  life-conduct. 

Both  men  need  and  have  opinions,  or 
beliefs,  that  can  be  stated  in  terms  of 
thought;  but  the  one  has  only  beliefs, 
while  the  other  has  beliefs  and  some- 
thing more. 

One  more  distinction  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  application.  The  beliefa 
which  properly  lead  to  convictions  are 
beliefs  about  principles.  While  the  be- 
liefs that  correspond  with  opinions  are 
commonly  beliefs  about  methods;  e.  gr., 
I  have  a  conviction  tiiat  liberty  is  pro- 
motive of  virtue.  I  see  how  essential 
it  is  to  the  very  idea  of  virtue;  that  the 
freedom  of  the  will  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  all  possible  morality.  Moreover, 
I  have  seen  so  much  injury  done  by 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  in  one  or  an- 
other form  of  tyranny;  history  is  so 
burdened  with  its  crimes;  experienceMs 
so  grieved  by  its  impositions,  that  I  feel 
an  indignant  sense  of  personal  outrage 
at  every  unnecessary  invasion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Here  then 
is  a  principle  about  which  I  have  a  deep 
conviction.  Without  overlooking  at  aU 
the  needful  limitations  of  personal  lib- 
erty implied  in  the  very  names  of  gov- 
ernment, society,  fraternity;  without 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  obligation 
to  natuTfJ  law,  which  is  a  condition  of 
the  free  action  of  any  natural  power;  I 
nevertheless  feel  a  profound  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and  his 
right  to  be  let  alone  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  own  good  or  happiness. 

But  when  leaving  the  principle  of 
personal  liberty,  we  go  on  to  prescribe 
the  best  means  for  securing  it,  we  come 
at  once  into  the  region  of  methods. 
Under  given  conditions  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  best,  and  with  different  con- 
ditions, another.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  republican  form  of  government  is 
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best.  My  friend  across  the  water  pre- 
fers a  limited  monarchy  or  even  an  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Here  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Shall  I  identify  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  better  form  of  government 
with  my  conviction  as  to  the  principle 
of  personal  or  civil  liberty,  and  so  take 
the  absolute  tone  about  one  as  well  as 
the  other  ?  This,  I  know,  is  very  com- 
monly done.  It  lies  at  tiie  bottom  of 
more  obstinate  errors  and  mischievous 
measures  of  reform  than  any  other  mis- 
take of  our  times.  Men  full  of  loyal 
love  for  some  large  and  generous  prin- 
ciple, like  the  one  under  discussion — 
liuman  liberty — in  the  abandon  of  their 
of  their  devotion  to  it,  consecrate  with 
its  sacredness  every  favorite  agency 
that  is  used  to  secure  it  They  so  love 
liberty  that  they  make  a  fetish  of  her 
old  shoes.  The  hall  in  which  the  elo- 
quent plea  for  liberty  was  made,  or 
where  her  declaration  was  framed  or 
her  constitution  adopted;  the  bell  that 
rang  out  her  proclamation  to  the  world, 
albeit  cracked  now  and  voiceless;  the 
legal  instrument  that  gave  her  a  national 
embodiment;  the  men  and  the  means  of 
her  establishment  as  a  visible  power 
over  a  broad  continent,  are  all  imbued 
with  the  virtue  that  belongs  to  liberty 
as  an  eternal  principle.  Thus  we  get 
patriots  who  despise  all  governments 
but  their  own;  code- worshippers;  idol- 
aters of  a  constitution;  slaves  of  by- 
laws forbidding  slavery,  and  fanatics 
for  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Every  one  of  these  agencies  may  be 
good.  In  the  case  of  America,  I  for 
one,  believe  in  them  all.  But  my  point 
is,  that  while  I  have  a  conviction  about 
the  principle  of  liberty,  I  have  only 
opinions  as  to  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing it  under  one  or  another  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. While  I  think  I  know 
men  who  are  just  as  sure  about  the 
means  and  methods  as  they  are  about 
the  principle  of  liberty,  and  who  would, 
if  they  could,  go  on  a  cruise  around  the 
world,  reforming  all  governments  in- 
stantly on  the  model  of  this  republic 
and  making  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  charter  of  human 
liberty  and  the  sole  instrument  of  its 
attainment.     This  spirit,  or  something 


like  it,  seems  to  animate  filibustering 
expeditions  into  neighboring  or  neutr^ 
countries,  Fenian  intrigues,  political 
foraging  in  South  America  and  Mexico, 
and  the  unsolicited  protectorate  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

To  this  pass  are  men  brought  in  poli- 
tics, when  they  identify  an  instrument 
of  freedom  with  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  swear  as  stoutly  by 
one  as  by  the  other.  ' 

But  religion  is  even  more  illustrative 
of  the  error  of  confounding  principles 
with  forms  or  methods  and  exchanging 
convictions  with  opinions.  There  are 
religious  principles  in  which  all  thought- 
ful men  agree.  The  devotee  of  religion 
and  the  servant  of  science  agree  in  rec- 
ognizing a  mystery  above  and  beyond 
human  inquiry.  As  to  the  reality  of 
that  mysterious  postidate  of  the  phe- 
nomenid  world,  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion.  To  this 
ultimate  principle  both  do  reverence. 
And  I  question  if  the  self-abandonment 
of  the  religious  worshipper  before  this 
unsearchable  mystery  is  more  genuine 
or  more  profound  than  the  self-abnega- 
tion of  tiie  scientific  explorer  and  con- 
fessor. Both  have  to  close  their  eyes 
if  they  would  see  the  things  invisible. 

About  the  principle  of  a  first  great 
Cause,  one  common  and  profound  con- 
viction attends  all  thinking  men.  That 
principle  is  the  proper  object  of  convic- 
tion. It  is  the  comer-stone  of  Religion. 
But  when  men  proceed  to  erect  upon  it 
all  sorts  of  notions  and  conceptions, 
borrowed  from  their  own  littleness — ^the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  their  petty  hus- 
bandry, then  they  are  introducing  mat- 
ter that  is  combustible.  For  one  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  all  definition,  figur- 
ative statement,  dogma,  creed,  imagery, 
which  men  use  concerning  the  eternal 
mystery,  are  only  symbolic  or  typical  of 
that  Being  from  whom  proceeds  all  Be- 
coming, On  such  matters,  therefore,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  we  should  take  the  tone 
of  thinkers  not  of  seers.  Our  imagery 
or  doctrine  of  God,  is  our  opinion  about 
him,  and  while  we  have  a  profound  con- 
viction of  His  reality,  we  can  only  have 
opinions  as  to  His  representative  forms 
and  far  off  purposes.     I  have  come  to 
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such  well-^understood  terms  with  myself 
on  this  subject,  that  it  seldom  occurs  to 
me  that  the  vocation  of  preacher  and 
the  language  of  devotion  which  I  em- 
ploy,   need    explanation.      Only  when 
some  mind,  bent  on  scientific  exactness, 
where  only  religious  symbolism  is  pos- 
sible, challenges  my  speech  or  kicks  at 
my  devotions,  do  1  know  that  my  hear- 
ers  are  out  of  accord  with  my  proc- 
esses.   Then,  with  a  real  astonishment  I 
discover  that  there  are  people,  who  are 
losing  all  the  lift  and  comfort  of  self- 
surrender  to  God  in   prayer,   because 
they  cannot  use  or  accept   a  word  or 
phrase   which    does   not   fully  express 
their  thought,  or  their  sense  of  the  im- 
possibility of  thought,  concerning  God 
'Are  not  these  people,  I  ask  myself,  con- 
founding convictions  with  opinions;  are 
they  not  asking  the  same  certainty  about 
the  forms  in  which  a  principle  is  re- 
presented as  about  the  principle  itself? 
I  JJiink  so.     And  I  make  free  to  say 
that  while  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  I  have  only  opinions  as 
to  the  representative  value  of  His  many 
manifestations.      The  words   I  use   in 
naming  Him  are  no  more  than  the  re- 
flections of  light  from  one  or  another 
face  of  a  diamond.     They  vary  with  the 
angle  of   incidence.     They  resjwnd  to 
the  side  on  which  the  sun's  ray  strikes 
us.     But  as  all  the  reflections  &om  the 
diamond  attest  the  presence  of  light,  so 
all  our  responses  to  the  divine  Presence 
bear  witness  to  His  Being  and  Providence. 
Geo.  Leonard  Chaney. 


THE  FIRE  BELLS. 

**  I  think  the  fire-bells  should  not  ring 
When  I'm  asleep,"  said  my  little  son; 
And  I  laughed  to  think  that  his  childish  nap 
Should  keep  the  city's  work  undone. 

And  I  thought,  Do  the  angels  pitying  smile, 
When  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  mourn 
And  wonder  if  God  indeed  is  good 
Because  such  ills  by  us  are  borne? 

We  quite  forget  that  perhaps  these  ills 
Which  make  our  lives  seem  so  perverse, 
Could  not  be  changed  by  God  Himself 
Without  changing  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

Ring  on  then,  bells,  you  must  still  ring  on, 
Though  my  little  child  you  sometimes  wake, 
And  God's  good  laws  must  rule  the  world 
Though  they  sometimes  cause  our  hearts  to 
break.  A.  P.  Carter. 


CHRISTIANITY  UNIQUE. 

Pouring  from  the  tropical  waters  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  there  flows  through 
the  Northern  Atlantic  a  broad  and  rapid 
current,  that  bathes  the  shores  of  the 
British  Islands  and  gives  them  a  tem- 
perate  climate;    but,  when  it  reaches 
these  coasts,  it  is  so  blended  with  other 
waters  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
as   a  separate  stream.      Such   a  Gulf 
Stream  is  Christianity,  coming  as  a  defi- 
nite current  of  spiritual  influence  from 
tropical  souls  bringing  a  fervent  enthu- 
siasm to  nations  of  colder  blood,  and, 
though  blended  now  with  many  other 
elements  in  our  modem  civilization,  yet 
pervading  them  all  with  a  distinctive 
and  powerful  sentiment  which  makes 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  Christen- 
dom a  unique  phenomenon  in  history. 
Like    most    great    words,   the  term 
"Christianity"  has  drifted  into  various 
meanings.     All  branches  of   Christen- 
dom claim  it;  and  we  must  grant  that 
they  all  have  some  right  to  it,  provided 
we  understand  it  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  common  tie  of  reverence  for 
Christian     institutions    and    traditions 
which   draws    them    together    in    one 
School  of  Christ.     In  this  sense  many 
churches  may  claim  to  be   Christian, 
that  do  little  honor  to  the  name;  and 
all  our  European  civilization,  though  in 
some  respects  still  heathenish  and  bru- 
tal, may,  in  this  sense,  take  the  title. 
But  just  as,  when  we  speak  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  we  always  think  of  the  tropical 
current  that  pours  from   the  Mexican 
Gulf — for  the  waters  around  the  British 
Islands,  though  tempered  by  that  stream, 
are   not   the   stream  itself, — so,   if   we 
would  know  what  Christianity  properly 
is,  we  must  study  it  as  it  first  appears 
in  history,  that  is,  in  the  life  and  words 
of  Jesus  himself;    and  we  shall  there 
find  a  unique  contribution  to  the  relig- 
ious life  of  mankind,  namely,  the  idea, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  world  before, 
and  known  to-day  only  where  Christian 
influences  have   carried   it,  of  the  im- 
measurable value  of  every  human  souly 
and,  growing  out  of  this,  an  enthusiasm 
of    reverent,   hopeful    faith    and    love 
toward  man,   which    is    distinctive  of 
Christianity,  and  reveals  its  influence  in 
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our  modem  world  as  surely  as  the  cli- 
mate of  the  British  Islands  tells  of  the 
presence  of  tropical  waters. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  the 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  Judaism 
and  Free  Religion  remind  us  that  other 
teachers  besides  the  Son  of  Mary  have 
taught  these  truths  in  one  form  or  an- 
other; and  therefore,  we  are  told,  we 
must  remand  Christianity  to  a  level  with 
other  historic  faiths.  But,  while  we 
concede  that  Christianity  can  lay  no  ex- 
clusive claim  to  belief  in  the  Fatherhood 
and  brotherhood,  yet  we  maintain  that 
its  idea  of  human  nature  is  unique,  and 
that  this  reverent  enthusiasm  of  faith 
and  love  toward  man  flowed  out  into 
history  from  the  heart  of  Jesus  alone, 
because,  only  there,  were  the  Fatherhood 
and  brotherhood  intensely  realized  in 
all  their  depth  and  grandeur  of  mean- 
ing. Says  Lecky,  in  his  sketch  of  early 
Charistianity  ("European  Morals,"  Vol. 
H,  pp.  18  and  34):  "The  entire  move- 
ment I  have  traced  displays  an  anxiety, 
not  only  for  the  life,  but  also  for  the 
moral  well-being,  of  the  castaways  of 
society,  such  as  the  most  humane  nations 
of  antiquity  had  never  reached.  This 
i^ainute  and  scrupulous  care  for  human 
life  and  human  virtue  in  the  humblest 
forms,  in  the  slave,  the  gladiator,  the 
savage,  or  the  infant,  was  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  Paganism.  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  every  society 
into  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
passed.  The  first  and  most  manifest 
duty  of  a  Christian  man  was  to  look 
upon  his  fellow -men  as  sacred  beings." 

In  no  other  religion,  I  said,  has  this 
truth  ever  been  taught,  of  the  inestima- 
ble value  of  every  human  soul.  Buddh- 
ism believed  in  human  brotherhood;  but, 
having  no  faith  in  Lhe  Divine  Fatherhood 
and  the  personal  immortality  of  souls, 
it  lacked  the  reverent,  hopeful  feeling 
toward  man  that  has  given  Christianity 
its  distinctive  power.  Judaism  was 
hindered  by  its  race-exclusiveness  from 
deeply  feeling  the  brotherhood  of  man; 
for  it  regarded  all  other  nations,  at  the 
best,  as  holding  only  a  second  place  in 
the  favor  of  God.     Stoicism  cherished 


its  own  exclusiveness,  that  is,  a  pride  in 
mental  and  moral  superiority;  and, 
therefore,  while  professing  to  believe  in 
the  Fatherhood  and  brotherhood,  it 
never  held  these  truths  with  any  enthu- 
siasm, and  never  attained  the  Christian 
feeling  of  reverence  and  hope  for  every 
soul,  or  the  Christian  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  all  human  life. 

Our  TJnitarianism,  with  all  its  free- 
dom, breadth  and  reasonableness,  has 
always  been  intensely  Christian,  because 
it  believed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable  or  practical,  or  more  nobly 
humanitarian,  Uian  the  Christian  spirit, 
the  "reverence  for  humanity,"  as  Chan- 
ning  described  it  in  his  last  public  utter- 
ance,  "the  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
of  all  men's  relation  to  a  common 
Father."  It  respected  the  rights  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Deist,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Calvinist;  and  it  honored  every  man  of 
every  creed  according  to  the  rectitude 
and  humanity  of  his  life.  But  it  made 
its  own  distinctive  aim,  as  a  church,  to 
be  the  promotion  of  that  highest  human- 
itarianism  which  it  understood  by  the 
Christian  name.  And  as  this  interferes 
with  no  one's  rights,  and  makes  charac- 
ter the  only  standard  by  which  men 
shall  be  judged,  and  cherishes  a  broad 
fellowship  with  all  earnest  workers  for 
human  welfare,  this  Unitarian  aim  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  utmost 
liberty. 

But  something  more  is  involved  in 
this  Christian  purpose.  Every  practi- 
cal aim  must  be  based  upon  some  be- 
liefs. The  simplest  ethical  feeling  in- 
volves a  belief  in  certain  relations  to 
our  fellow-men  and  in  laws  which  grow 
out  of  those  relations.  Patriotism  rests 
upon  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 
national  life  and  its  claims  upon  us  for 
loyalty  and  sacrifice.  Philanthropy  is 
meaningless  unless  it  is  justified  by  a 
belief  in  the  value  of  human  life;  for, 
when  the  slave  and  the  savage  are  re- 
garded as  having  no  more  worth  than 
beasts,  we  feel  scarcely  any  motive  to 
relieve  their  sufferings,  except  the  self- 
ish wish  to  remove  something  which  is 
painful  to  our  sensitive  nerves.  The 
highest  ethics  and  philanthropy,  there- 
fore, must  rest  upon  the  highest  esti- 
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mate  of  the  worth  of  hmnan  nature. 
The  more  we  honor  our  own  nature,  the 
more  solemn  will  be  our  obligations  of 
personal  integrity  and  the  more  awful 
their  sanctions.  And  the  more  we  value 
our  fellow-men,  the  more  reverently  will 
we  feel  our  duty  to  them  and  testify  our 
love  by  toil  and  sacrifice.  But  this  dis- 
tinctively Christian  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  all  human  life,  this  belief  in  the 
immeasurable  value  of  every  human 
soul,  must  be  justified  and  sustained  by 
other  beliefs;  and  such  beliefs  we  find 
in  Christianity,  namely,  the  belief  in  a 
Personal  God  and  His  fatherly  love  for 
every  soul,  the  belief  in  the  divineness 
of  human  nature  as  essentially  one  with 
the  nature  of  God  and  always  sharing 
something  of  His  moral  life,  and  the 
belief  in  the  personal,  progressive  im- 
mortality of  man.  These  beliefs  give  a 
grandeur  to  human  nature  which  amply 
justifies  the  most  devoted  love  and  sac- 
rifice in  its  behalf;  and  only  these  be- 
liefs can  sustain  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration the  enthusiasm  of  reverent  phil- 
anthropy, which  has  grown  more  intense 
in  modem  times  as  Christianity  has  been 
gradually  freed  of  the  heathenish  super- 
stitions that  had  gathered  around  it 
through  ages  of  semi- pagan  darkness, — 
an  enthusiasm  which  has  been  unknown 
where  these  Christian  beliefs  have  not 
been  taught. 

The  Christian  purpose,  I  said,  needs 
not  only  to  be  justified,  but  even  more, 
to  be  adequately  sustained  For  the 
chief  value  of  any  religion  is  found  not 
BO  much  in  the  duties  that  it  teaches,  as 
in  the  motives  that  it  supplies.  The 
general  principles  of  ethics  have  been 
taught  in  all  the  great  historic  religions; 
and,  if  Christianity  were  only  another 
body  of  moral  precepts,  somewhat  more 
spiritual  than  had  been  elsewhere  taught, 
its  special  service  to  mankind  would 
have  been  slight  For  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  all  times  has  been  the  lack,  not 
BO  much  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
duty,  as  of  adequate  motives.  Bever- 
ence  for  rectitude  in  the  abstract  may 
powerfully  influence  a  few  superior 
natures;  but  without  an  enthusiastic 
love  for  others,  it  cannot  create  the 
highest  saintliness;  and  in  most  men  it 


has  little  power.  Here  Christianity 
meets  the  wants  of  human  life  by  teach- 
ing beliefs  which  awaken  even  in  de- 
graded  natures  a  distinctive  enthusiasm 
of  faith  and  love;  and,  using  this  en- 
thusiasm as  a  motive  in  the  discipline 
of  character,  it  has  accomplished  mar- 
v^s  of  moral  regeneration  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  religion,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  type  of  saintliness  which  reveals 
the  highest  possibilities  of  our  himian 
nature. 

Chakl.es  a.  Alx.£n. 


THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE-PAST.  PRES- 
ENT AND  FUTURE. 
L 

An  American  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  nationality.  To  belong  to  that 
nation  which  has  produced  Washington 
and  Lincoln  and  Webster  and  Longfel- 
low, is  not  that  something  to  be  proud 
off 

To  belong  to  that  nation  which  has 
produced  a  "lawgiver  of  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  whose  laws  are  still  obeyed;  a 
monarch  whose  reign  ceased  3,000 
years  ago  but  whose  wisdom  is  still  a 
proverb  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;" 
and  a  teacher  whose  doctrines  are  so  di- 
vinely human  that  men  call  him  Lord 
and  Savior,  is  not  that,  too,  something  to 
be  proud  of? 

I  do  not  wonder  that  St.  Paul  said: 
"Are  they  Hebrews,  so  am  I;  are  they 
Israelites,  so  am  I;  are  they  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  so  am  L" 

"A  favored  nation  with  oriental  sun- 
light in  their  blood."  So  they  have 
been  called  by  a  Gentile  admirer.  From 
earliest  times  they  have  called  them- 
selves "God's  chosen  people." 

In  that  sentence  is  inwrapt  their  his- 
tory; that  sentence  accounts  for  their 
marvelous  deeds,  for  their  bitter  perse- 
cutions, for  the  misery  and  the  suffer- 
ings they  have  endured,  and  now  for 
the  future  work  which  lies  before  them. 

Away  back  in  the  distance  came  the 
call  to  Abraham,  "Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  in  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     It 
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took  courage  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
to  do  what  his  conscience  called  on  him 
to  do.  From  such  courageous  stock 
comes  the  present  Israelite. 

God's  chosen  people,  strong,  passion- 
ate, not  willing  to  give  an  inch  to 
heathen  customs,  not  willing  to  bow  the 
knee  to  heathen  idols,  though  fiery  fur- 
naces and  lions'  dens  were  the  ineyitable 
end!  We  admire  all  this.  It  flushes  us 
-with  enthusiasm  to  read  the  stories  of 
lEilijah  and  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  and  to 
learn  of  the  constancy  of  this  people. 

No  need  to  speak  of  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  before  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  already  well 
known.  The  Israelites  of  to-day  can 
boast  truly  that  no  nation's  history  has 
been  studied  as  carefully  as  theirs. 
Perhaps  none  deserves  so  well  the  same 
study.  One  thing  is  true:  the  civilized 
world  has  drawn  more  lessons  for  its 
profit  or  its  harm  from  old  Jewish  rec- 
ords than  from  any  other  source.  It 
must  be  a  striking  and  worthy  his- 
tory that  can  hold  the  attention  of  the 
world  for  1,900  years. 

How  about  that  long  period  of  time 
when  Europe  was  nominally  Christian? 
What  of  die  Jews  then?  How  were 
they  treated  ?  What  were  they  doing  ? 
Pick  up  and  read  a  reliable  account  of 
European  events  anywhere  from  700 
A.  D.  to  1700  A.  D.  In  those  thousand 
years  you  can  not  read  a  page  of  history 
that  is  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
Jewl  Hated,  reviled,  banished,  perse- 
cuted, spit  at,  robbed,  outraged,  mur- 
dered I  These  are  the  words  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stamp  at  the  beginning  of  every 
chapter. 

Take  Germany  and  read  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  cry  of  Hep!  hep!  is 
raised.  The  Jews  know  who  are  in- 
cluded under  that  fatal  designation. 

Frightful  havoc  soon  takes  place.  In 
the  ciffr  of  Worms  the  Jews,  as  a  last 
resort,  take  refuge  in  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace; all  their  houses  are  pulled  down; 
the  books  of  the  law  are  trampled  under 
foot;  none  are  spared  but  little  children, 
who  are  forcibly  baptized.  Many  kill 
themselves^  the  brother  slays  his  brother, 
the  neighbor  his  neighbor,  the  father 
his  sons  and  daughters,  t^ie  bridegroom 


his  bride,  the  husband  his  wife.  Wo- 
men deliberately  tie  stones  around 
themselves,  that  they  may  sink,  and 
plunge  from  the  bridges,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  ruthless  pursuers. 

In  Mayence  a  great  massacre  takes 
place,  so  in  Cologne;  the  terror  is  over- 
whelming. Bloody  scenes  are  repeated 
in  Metz  and  in  Spiers,  and  no  place 
seems  left  for  the  Jews  to  flee  to.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  is  the  same 
thing.  Basle  expels  its  Jews.  Frei- 
burg bums  them.  At  Strassburg 
2,0(X)  souls  are  dragged  upon  an  im- 
mense scaffold,  which  is  set  on  fire.  At 
Frankfort  the  Jews,  anticipating  their 
fate,  set  fire  to  their  own  homes  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  flames. 

Why  go  on  f  The  record  is  too  aw- 
ful. Out  of  it  all  has  come  a  legend.  You 
all  know  it — of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
That  never-dying,  always  reappearing 
figure  whose  blood  marks  his  foot  tracks 
through  the  snow,  homeless,  shelterless, 
friendless,  on  and  on  he  must  go,  never 
resting,  never  pitied,  yet  feared,  dis- 
trusted, recognized  by  none  as  a  coun- 
tryman, a  stranger,  a  continual  wan- 
derer. Such  is  the  personification  of 
the  chosen  nation.  Such  is  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

What  characteristics  will  all  this  long 
period  of  persecution  evolve  among  the 
Israelites?  Just  those  that  we  might 
expect  Their  energies  had  to  be  di- 
rected in  one  channel — the  making  of 
money — and  the  money  had  to  be  in 
convenient  shape  to  handle — gold,  jew- 
els, something  transportable,  hence  we 
soon  see  that  the  pursuit  of  gain  is  the 
chief  object  in  the  Jew's  lifa  Can  he  be 
blamed  for  that?  If  avarice  soon  be- 
comes a  predominating  quality,  is  he  to 
be  censured? 

In  those  troublesome  times  the  Jew 
did  not  know  at  what  moment  his  hard- 
earned  wealth  would  be  taken  from  him, 
hence  the  wealthiest  and  most  liberal 
were  often  obliged  to  put  on  a  sordid 
demeanor  and  affect  humbleness  and 
miserable  poverty. 

Take  any  nation,  for  over  a  thousand 
years  keep  it  under  the  necessity  of  per- 
petual deception,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
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have  a  banefal  efiPect  on  the  manners 
and  minds  of  the  people. 

You  strike  off  the  shakles  from  slaves, 
but  you  can  not  at  once  give  them  the 
free  walk  and  upright  bearing  of  the 
master. 

You  take  away  persecution  which  has 
lasted  centuries,  do  you  wonder  that 
some  of  the  meaner  qualities  bom  by 
persecution  still  survive? 

The  Jew  of  the  present,  what  of  him  ? 
Before  we  answer  let  us  state  a  scien- 
tific fact. 

Cruelty  and  abandonment  does  one  of 
two  things:  It  either  crushes  out  or  it 
develops.  This  is  the  great  law  of  evo- 
lution. The  strongest,  the  most  fitted 
to  survive  will  survive  in  the  long  run, 
no  matter  what  the  hardship.  The 
hardship  only  tends  to  develop  and 
make  strong  the  inherent  quality,  hence 
the  edelweiss  can  endiu^e  the  snows  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  pine  the  cold  and 
storms  of  the  north. 

Had  the  Jews  been  of  feebler  nature, 
caring  more  for  ease  than  for  sentiments 
and  ideas,  they  would  everywhere  have 
given  way  to  the  pressure  and  been 
rapidly  merged  in  the  population  around 
them;  as  it  was,  persecution  only  knit 
them  together,  as  the  hammering  and 
welding  do  the  particles  of  true  steeL 

Discipline,  patience,  endurance,  these 
are  the  three  things  which  Israel  learned 
from  her  long  period  of  persecution. 
These  are  the  three  qualities  which  she 
has  evolved  in  the  past  eighteen  hun- 
dred years. 

Discipline,  patience,  endurance.  These 
three  qualities  will  give  success  to  even 
an  ordinary  man.  When  combined  with 
the  pushing  pertinacity  so  characteristic 
of  the  Jews,  what  wonder  if  they  are  mak- 
ing of  Israel  once  more  a  favored  people  ? 
Thomas  Van  Ness. 

AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  EMER- 
SON'S "SPHINX." 

THE  POEM.  J 

The  Sphinx  is  drowsy, 

Her  wings  are  furled; 
Her  ear  is  heavy, 

She  broods  on  the  world. 
"Who'll  tell  me  my  secret, 

The  ages  have  kept? 
I  awaited  the  seer, 

While  they  slumbered  and  slept; — 


"The  fate  of  the  man-child; 

The  meaning  of  man; 
Elnown  fruit  of  the  Unknown ; 

Daedalian  plan; 
Out  of  sleeping  a  waking. 

Out  of  waking  a  sleep; 
Life  death  overtaking; 

Deep  underneath  deep? 

"Erect  as  a  sunbeam, 

Upspringeth  the  palm; 
The  elephant  browses, 

Undaunted  and  calm; 
In  beautiful  motion 

The  thrush  plies  his  wings; 
Kind  leaves  of  his  covert 

Your  silence  he  sings. 

"The  waves,  unashamed. 

In  difference  sweet, 
Play  glad  with  the  breezes. 

Old  playfellows  meet; 
The  journeying  atoms, 

Primordial  wholes. 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive. 

By  their  aniihate  poles. 

"Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence. 

Plant,  quadruped,  bird, 
By  one  music  enchanted, 

One  deity  stirred, — 
Each  the  other  adorning. 

Accompany  still; 
Night  veileth  the  morning,     . 

The  vapor  the  hill. 

'*The  babe  by  its  mother 

Lies  bathed  in  joy; 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted, — 

The  sun  is  its  toy; 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being. 

Without  cloud,  in  its  eyes; 
And  the  sum  of  the  world 

In  soft  miniature  lies. 

"But  man  crouches  and  blushes, 

Absconds  and  conceals; 
He  creepeth  and  peepeth. 

He  pcdters  and  steals; 
Infirm,  melancholy, 

Jealous  glancing  around, 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice. 

He  poisons  the  ground." 

Out  spoke  the  great  mother. 

Beholding  his  fear; — 
At  the  sound  of  her  accents 

Cold  shuddered  the  sphere: — 
"Who  has  drugged  my  boy's  cup? 

Who  has  mixed  my  boy's  bread? 
Who  with  sadness  and  madness, 

Has  turned  my  child's  head?" 

I  heard  a  poet  answer. 

Aloud  and  cheerfully, 
"Say  on,  sweet  Sphinx!  thy  dirges 

Are  pleasant  songs  to  me. 
Deep  love  lieth  under 

These  pictures  of  time; 
They  fade  in  the  light  of 

Their  meaning  sublime. 
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''The  fiend  that  man  harries 

Is  love  of  the  Best; 
Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon, 

Lit  by  rays  from-  the  Blest. 
The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again, 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

*fro  insight  profounder 

Man's  spirit  must  dive; 
His  aye-rolling  orbit 

At  no  goal  will  arrive. 
The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 

With  sweetness  untold, 
Once  found, — for  new  heavens 

He  spurneth  the  old. 

'"Pride  ruined  the  angels, 

Their  shame  them  restores; 
And  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

Lurks  m  stings  of  remorse. 
Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free? — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 

Than  to  love  me. 

/"Eteme  alternation 

Now  follows^  now  flies; 
And  under  pam,  pleasure, — 

Under  pleasure,  pain  lies. 
Love  works  at  the  centre. 

Heart-heaving  alway; 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 

To  the  borders  of  day. 

^Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits: 

Thy  sight  is  growing  blear; 
Rue,  myrrh,  and  cummin  for  the  Sphinx, 

Her  mudd^  eyes  to  clear!" —  • 

The  old  Sphmx  bit  her  thick  lip, — 

Said,  **  Who  taught  thee  me  to  name? 
I  am  thjr  spirit,  yoke-fellow, 

Of  thine  eye  I  am  eyebeam. 

'''Thou  art  the  unanswered  question; 

Could'st  see  thy  proper  eye, 
Alway  it  asketh,  asketn; 

And  each  answer  is  a  lie. 
So  take  thy  quest  through  nature, 

It  through  thousand  natures  ply; 
Ask  on,  thou  clothed  eternity; 

Time  is  the  false  reply." 

Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone; 
She  melted  into  purple  cloud, 

She  silvered  in  the  moon; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame: 

She  flowered  in  blossoms  red; 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wave; 

She  stood  Monadoc's  head, 

Through  a  thousand  voices 

Spoke  the  universal  dame: 
''Who  telleth  one  of  my  meanings, 
Is  master  of  all  I  am." 

THE  IKTERPBETATION. 

The  negative  side  of  man's  spirit  as 
repreeented   by   aYerage    humanity  is 


dull,  stupid  and  sleepy  from  ignoranoe. 
His  "ear  is  heavy"  and  he  "broods" 
because  he  cannot  comprehend  the 
mighty  secrets  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal world.  He  waits  through  the 
slow  creeping  ages  for  the  revelation 
yet  to  be  made  by  the  Seer  and  the 
Poet     These  questionings, 

"  The  fate  of  the  man-child; 
The  meaning  of  man;" 

have  puzzled  and  kept  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  in  unrest,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world;  and  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
deepest  of  all  questions.  The  com- 
mandment "Know  thyself"  is  Gk)d  im- 
planted, and  has  r&ged  in  the  souls  of 
men  always,  with  more  or  less  of  divine 
fervor,  and  is  being  answered  with 
greater  clearness  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. Life  with  its  manifold  activities, 
man  realizes  is  the  outgrowth  of  some 
unseen  force;  the  result  is  apparent,  but 
the  causes,  and  that  which  lies  still 
farther  back,  the  primal  cause,  he  can- 
not see,  yet,  by  some  strange  irresistible 
force,  he  is  ever  impelled  to  seek  after 
the  "unknown."  The  workings  of  the 
world  are  so  mysterious,  so  in&cate,  so 
labyrinthine,  that  to  the  "drowsy"  pas- 
sive ones  it  cannot  but  seem  a  '^eedalian 
plan,"  not  only  in  the  material  universe, 
but  still  more  so  in  the  marvelous  com- 
plexity of  the  human  mind. 

"  Out  of  sleeping  a  waking, 
Out  of  waking  a  sleep." 

This  is  the  wonderful  resurrection 
psalm,  sung  through  all  nature  and  in 
the  soul's  immortality.  Each  death 
ushers  in  a  new  birth,  the  mysterious 
transformation  and  transfiguration, 
going  on  in  all  life,  where  "  if  we  could 
watch  with  eyes  aJl  seeing,  we  should 
expect  to  watch  those  world-systems 
themselves  coming  and  going  like  the 
leaves  upon  our  ^eee,  l^e  the  human 
generations,  systems  evolving  and  dis- 
solving in  en(Uess  cycles  of  cosmic  re- 
production."   Verily 

"  Life  death  overtaking; 
Deep  underneath  deep." 

Out  of  decaying  nature  wake  the 
springs  of  budding  life,  and  in  the  sleep 
of  the  body  which  we  call  dMith,  the 
waking  into  immortal  life.     Even  this 
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sleep  of  the  body  is  only  apparent,  for 
when  the  spirit  has  fled,  nature  begins 
her  work  of  resurrection  at  once,  form- 
ing new  combinations  of  gases  and 
chemical  compounds,  out  of  which  new 
births  will  arise. 

In  external  nature,  and  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  all  is  calm,  peace- 
ful and  free.  No  unrest,  no  question- 
ing of  the  why.  The  happy  birds  sing 
gaUy,  speaking  for  the  voiceless,  silent 
leaves,  thus  reciprocating  their  shelter 
and  praising  their  beauty.  Here  all  is 
joy  and  gladness,  living  out  a  perfect 
existence,  obedient  to  the  laws  which 
govern  them,  and  all  moving  together 
harmoniously,  the  Supreme  over  idl,  and 
in  all,  and  a  beautiful  interdependence, 
as 

"By  one  music  enchanted, 
One  deity  stirred." 

**The  journeying  atoms, 
Primordial  wholes, 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive, 
By  their  animate  poles." 

Here  is  a  recognition  of  nature's  immut- 
able laws  revealed  by  modern  science, 
where  there  is  neither  wavering  nor  vac- 
illation. How  artictdate  with  power  and 
meaning  is  the  word  "  firmly" ! 

The  new-bom  babe  appears  to  us  a 
direct  revelation  and  gift  from  the  Di- 
vine. Those  calm  unfathomable  depths 
in  its  eyes  strongly  suggest  a  past  life — 
"  The  immortality  that  lies  behind  us." 
But  here  is  the  potential  man,  here 

"  The  sum  of  the  world 
In  soft  miniature  lies." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  this 
expression,  and  the  possibilities  it  fore- 
shadows of  man's  high  destiny. 

Man  by  his  pettiness,  selfishness  and 
passions  grows  weak  and  infirm.  The 
world  is  not  dismal,  nor  sad,  nor  melan- 
choly, if  he  fills  it  with  purpose,  and  is 
gifted  with  wisdom  and  f aitL  It  is  not 
God,  not  nature,  that  has  "poisoned  the 
ground,"  but  man's  own  acts,  the  result 
of  his  perverted  will. 

The  "  great  mother,"  speaking  for  all 
mothers,  in  that  agonized  cry  which  is 
wrung  from  the  torn  heart,  when  the 
eyes  of  her  boy  have  lost  "the  peace  of 
all  being,"  and  whose  character  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  life  of  sin  and  folly,  gives 


us  in  epitome  the  pathos  of  maternal 
love  and  care.  But  the  poet,  if  he  be  a 
true  poet,  is  seer  and  prophet,  and  can  be 
cheerful,  even  joyous,  because  he  sees 
that 

"  Deep  love  lieth  under  '* 

all  these  dark  and  despairing  circum- 
stances. He  reaches  out  and  beyond  the 
present  and  the  particular  up  to  the  uni- 
versal, and  there  reads  in  golden  letters 

"  The  meaning  sublime." 
But  man  is  not  content  to  sit  idle,  or 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  because — 

"  The  fiend  that  man  harries  " 
is  aspiration,  which  will  never  let  him 
sleep.  It  goads  and  pricks  him  on, 
keeping  him  forever  in  search  of  the 
highest,  the  "best."  The  "pit  of  the 
Dragon,"  which  symbolizes  the  nega- 
tive side  of  man's  nature,  is  ever  open, 
yawning,  ready  to  engulf  the  weak, 
faint-hearted,  passive  souls  "Who  by 
not  doing,  not  by  doing,  lost."  But 
even  this  dismal  pit  is  illumined  "  by 
rays  from  the  Blest."  These  rays  were 
intended  primarily,  to  make  the  pit  visi- 
ble, but  iiiey  will  light  the  way  for  him 
who  will  rise  to  the  task  of  searching, 
tjjiinking  and  acting  for  himself.  Man 
is  given  free-will,  and  th^  power  to 
choose,  and  if  he  desire  not  to  fall  into 
"the  pit  of  the  Dragon,"  let  him  be- 
come self-remedial,  and  a  free  soul, 
through  renunciation  and  reconciliation. 
There  is  no  rest  in  the  finite  for  one 
whose  soul  is  once  filled  with  the  ideal, 
the  perfect  He  may  not  be  able  to 
realize  this  ideal,  it  may  not  be  percepti- 
ble to  the  senses,  but  he  knows  its  ver- 
ity,  its  truth.  This  is  to  him  the  su- 
preme good.  Man  must  look  beyond  the 
present  and  his  environment,  else  he  will 
be  blind  to  what  are  the  true  and  the 
beautiful. 

"  To  insight  profounder 
Man's  spirit  must  dive  " 

if  he  would  receive  an  answer  to  his  as- 
pirations. But  having  found  the  heaven 
of  his  desires  he  will  not  be  contented 
to  soar  no  more,  but  will  press  forward 
seeking  "new  heavens"  to  explora 
Thus  tiie  spirit  of  activity,  which  is  the 
world-spirit,  is  kept  alive  and  forever 
moving. 
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Out  of  evil,  there  will  come  good. 
Pride  will  cure  pride,  by  bringing  shame, 
which  will  restore.  Sin  will  react  upon 
the  sinner,  and  work  redemption.  The 
dual  nature  of  man  makes  all  the 
fluctuations  in  human  life,  "  The  eteme 
alternation."  Pain  is  bom  of  pleasure 
in  excess,  and  pleasure  of  pain,  in  the 
light  which  brings  wisdom  and  grace. 
Pain  is  the  "blessed  Angel"  and  brings 
'^the  peace  that  passeth  understanding  " 
upon  her  wings.  But  through  all  the 
conflicts, 

"  Love  works  at  the  centre  " 
and  vrill  bring  about  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion. 

"  Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free?— 
I  would  he  were  nobler 

Than  to  love  me." 

Here  the  poet  rises  beyond  the  beati- 
tude of  "Love's  young  dream,"  beyond 
all  present  finite  joy,  and  points  to  a 
love  centered  in  the  ideal,  the  eternal. 

The  "dull  Sphinx"  mirrors  man's  own 
stupidity.  Finitude  blinds  his  eyes.  She 
is  indeed  and  in  truth,  his  "spirit,  yoke- 
fellow." Man  here  sees  the  reflex  of 
himself.  He  is  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion, the  riddle  of  all  time.  If  we  wotdd 
solve  the  problems  of  life,  we  must  seek 
to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  life, 
because  law  is .  the  most  direct  reve- 
lation from  the  Divina  Here  the  Poet 
has  given  us  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  Man  is  clothed 
with  immortality,  therefore,  the  finite, 
the  present  and  the  individual  will  not 
give  us  the  true  answer,  and  is  a  "lie," 
and  the  present  time,  which  is  limited, 
must  of  necessity  be  a  "false  reply." 
We  must  pierce  even  into  eternity,  with 
the  spirit's  eye,  for  the  solution  of  the 
deep  and  holy  mystery  of  life. 

Why  should  the  Sphinx  be  "merry  f" 
Because  she  has  at  last  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  true  self.  Man  is  now  revealed, 
has  become  self-conscious.  He  will 
"crouch"  no  more,  but  will  rise  to  his 
full  stature,  the  glorious  heights  of  the 
recognition  of  his  infinitude  and  im- 
mortality. He  has  now  found  freedom 
through  his  "profounder"  insight. 
This  is  the  supreme  beatitude.  This  is 
the  joy  that  saints  and  martyrs  have 


striven  to  express,  when  yielding  up  all, 
even  life,  for  truth's  sake.  This  the 
poets  have  essayed  to  express,  from  the 
beginning  of  ^e  world.  This  is  the 
ecstasy,  this  the  true  elixir  of  life. 

The  creative  force,  the  "universal 
dame,"  speaks  through  all  life  and 
moves  as  truly  in  the  infusorial  animal- 
cula  as  in  the  solar  system,  or  the  soul 
of  man.  When  man  recognizes  this 
truth  and  his  unity  with  Gkxl,  then  he  is 
"Master  of  all  I  am,"  and  the  "drowsy" 
Sphinx  will  unfurl  her  wings,  and  never 
again  will  she  "brood  on  the  world." 

The  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
by  one  who  was  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual movement  of  our  age.  With  a 
poet's  fine  ear  he  hears  the  deep  ques- 
tionings  which  are  borne  on  every 
breeze,  and  with  a  poet's  clear  vision  he 
sees,  the  spiritual  facts  underlying  all 
phenomena:  "Prove  them  facts?  That 
they  o'er-pass  my  power  of  proving, 
proves  them  such." 

The  poem  is  pitched  in  the  highest 
key.  It  is  marvellously  concrete,  con- 
sidering its  scope.  Its  phraseology  is ' 
marked  and  peculiar  and  abstruse  until 
one  has  found  the  key-note,  then  it  un- 
folds in  wonderful  perfection  and  beauty. 
It  mirrors  the  subjective  and  objective 
world.  We  feel  the  rhythmical  move- 
ment of  the  Cosmos  in  it  It  grasps 
the  macrocosm  and  microcosm,  and  we 
may,  if  we  listen  well,  hear  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres  in  their  eternal  progress 
To  appreciate  it,  one  must  have  an  ear 
finely  attuned  to  the  world's  harmonies 
and  a  mind  kindled  by  imagination. 
He  must  be  able  to  grasp  the  totality  of 
life  and  carry  it  in  his  soul,  as  one  grand^ 
illuminated  picture;  then  the  "Sphinx" 
will  whisper  her  secret  to  him. 

The  poem  naturally  divides  itself  into 
five  parts.  The  first,  limiting  itself  to 
the  first  two  verses,  gives  us  the  super- 
ficial view  of  life,  and  must  of  necessity^ 
from  its  superficiality,  be  pessimistic; 
we  cannot  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
finality.  But  this  is  only  the  genesis  of 
the  poem;  it  will  grow  out  of  this  gloom, 
as  it  develops. 

The  second  part  reveals  the  mar- 
vellous harmony,  beauty  and  gladness 
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of  the  material  world,  and  of  animal 
life. 

In  the  third  part,  in  wonderful  con- 
densitj  is  shown  the  negative,  or  ugly 
side  of  man's  nature.  So  cutting  and 
strong  is  the  description,  that  one 
shrinks  from  it  as  from  a  blow.  We 
feel  the  old  Hebraic  scorn  of  the  flesh: 
verily,  we  are  "worms  of  the  dust," 
grovelling,  and  "poisoning"  the  ground. 
But  the  symphony  now  rises  in  cheer- 
fulness, steady,  strong,  assured  Under 
the  dirges  which  the  Sphinx  sings,  we 
hear  soft  strains  of  spirit-music  of  love 
and  harmony,  which  are  finally  to  reveal 
to  us  the  meaning  of  this  discord  Pri- 
marily, this  discord  lies  deep  in  the 
nature  of  man,  his  aspiration  striving 
against  his  limitations.  This  begets 
conflict,  until  finally 

"His  soul  sees  the  perfect, 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain.'' 

Now  the  symphony  passes  to  the  ora- 
torio and  becomes  recitative,  explanatory 
with  the  adagio-con-gravita  movement, 
giving  us  clear  reasoning,  and  answer- 
ing our  persistent  why. 

In  the  fourth  movement,  we  are 
thrilled  by  a  grand  song  of  triumph  in 
Cresendo-al-fortissimo,  announcing,  that 
"Thou  art  the  unanswered  question," 
Thou  art  the  "clothed  eternity";  Thou 
art  the  immortal  one.  Humanity  here 
rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  and  the 
idea  of  the  Divine-human  leads  natur- 
ally and  logically  to  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality. This  is  the  synthesis  of  evolu- 
tion and  of  thought. 

In  the  fifth  and  final  movement,  the 
orchestra  bursts  forth  in  a  Giulivissimo 
song  of  free,  joyous  rapture,  man  finds 
his  apotheosis,  and  is 

"Master  of  all  I  am." 

Mart  E.  Col£. 
St.  liouls. 


CONFUCIUS,    GAUTAMA,    MOHAM- 
MED, AND  JESUS. 

Confucius  organized  the  religion  of 
plain,  virtuous,  common-sense,  and  the 
worship  of  parents  and  ancestors.  It 
was  well  done.  It  has  worked  well 
three  thousand  years.  It  has  experi- 
enced no  evolution.     Myriads  of  mil- 


lions have  lived  and  died  in  ii  Social 
contentment  is  its  characteristic  feature. 
Sobriety,  thrift,  politeness,  and  common 
helpfulness  are  its  fruits.  History  is 
its  science;  birthdays  are  its  Sabbaths; 
thanks  for  life  bestowed  are  its  liturgy; 
and  it  has  no  litany.  In  all  this  it  is 
like  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  it  lacks 
the  Heavenly  Father. 

Gautama  organized  the  religion  of 
self-abnegation,  the  renunciation  of  de- 
sire, and  the  worship  of  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  has  not  worked  welL 
It  has  suffered  a  backward  evolution. 
The  bad  yeast  of  the  unnatural  has 
soured  the  bread  Instead  of  making,  it 
has  destroyed,  the  home.  Its  char- 
acteristic feature  is  the  lamasery,  the 
monastery.  It  annihilates  the  individ- 
ual man  for  the  sake  of  the  universe, 
and  turns  the  public  school  into  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  Its  essential  principles  were 
originally  those  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
but  its  contempt  for  common-sense 
spoiled  their  application  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Mohammed  organized  the  religion  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  worship  of  one 
God,  unknown,  undescribed,  incompre- 
hensible, but  absolutely  one  and  no 
more.  Whatever  God  might  be,  the 
great  point  of  his  character  was  oneness. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
him,  in  any  sense,  no  image  of  him,  or 
of  any  of  his  creatures,  or  of  any  im- 
agination of  the  human  mind,  should  be 
made.  To  destroy  all  other  gods  was 
the  end  and  aim  of  Islam;  the  sword 
was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with 
the  faithful.  It  is  a  religion  of  energy, 
of  self-sacrifice  on  the  battle-field  It 
is  essentially  a  religion  of  temperance, 
truth,  and  justice;  also,  in  a  wide  sense, 
a  religion  of  human  brotherhood,  for  it 
welcomes  all  races  with  that  indifiFerence 
to  rank  and  caste  which  befits  an  in- 
surrection of  slaves  and  a  republic  of 
nomads.  It  has  the  vice  of  all  pure 
democracy,  the  habitual  elevation  of  the 
meanest  and  worst  to  the  social  power; 
the  slave  becomes  grand  vizier.  Yet 
"it  has  abolished  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, and  prostitution,  the  three  curses 
of  Christian  lands."     It  enforces  buc- 
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ceesfullythe  social  virtues:  temperance, 
cleanlines8ju8tice,fortitude,beneTolence, 
hospitality,  veracity,andresignation  to  the 
inevitable;  but  not  the  highest  personal 
virtues:  self-sacrificing  gentleness,  pure 
morality,  public  spirit  for  the  general 
good,  and  thirst  for  useful  knowledge. 
It  is  the  religion  of  all  others  best 
applicable  to  savage  and  degraded 
races;  the  most  missionary  and  the  only 
successful  missionary  religion;  the  anti- 
dote to  both  heathen  and  Christian 
superstition;  a  veritable  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  Jesus  Christ;  for  primitive 
Christianity  made  but  a  flying  visit  to 
the  earth  to  announce  its  second  coming, 
and  the  earth  has  waited  long  for  the 
fulfillment  of  that  promise. 

Jesus  inaugurated  the  religion  of  un- 
selfish human  friendship,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sacred  and  secret  heart 
All  other  religions  say:  "Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments;"  this  says: 
"Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." In  Chinese,  in  Sanscrit,  in  the 
Talmud,  we  read  the  expedient  advice: 
"Do  not  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst 
not  have  others  do  to  thee."  Every 
respectable  parent  in  all  ages  has  re- 
proached his  child  for  wrong-doing  in 
the  same  mundane  tone:  "How  would 
you  like  it  yourself?"  Jesus  alone  con- 
verts the  negative  into  a  positive,  in- 
offensiveness  into  cordiality,  the  self- 
expedient  into  an  enthusiasm  for  others: 
"Do  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst 
have  others  do  to  thee;''  and  whether 
they  do  it  or  no.  He  alone  negotiated 
the  triple  alliance  of  man  and  man  and 
Qod,  and  pronounced  it  universal  and 
irrevocable  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances whatsoever;  an  alliance  of  infi- 
nite and  eternal  friendship;  and  sealed 
it  with  his  blood.  .  .  . 

Of  the  corporeal  Jesus  we  know 
little.  ...  He  bursts  upon  history  with 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  great  meteor, 
in  northern  Palestine,  at  a  mature  age, 
when  the  war  of  races  and  nations  had 
ended  in  the  universal  empire  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  Buddhist  teachers  had 
settled  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Carmel. 
It  is  known  that  Jewish  rabbis  had 
transferred  their  schools  from  Jerusalem 
to  Alexandria    Th&  Greek  philosophies 


had  exhausted  themselves  in  fruitless 
speculations  respecting  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  duties  of  gentlemen  and 
sages.  Luxury,  tyranny,  slavery,  filled 
the  air  men  breathed,  and  cursed  the 
ground  on  which  they  tried  to  live,  liv- 
ing a  lingering  death.  Universal  peace 
meant  universal  unrest.  The  gods  were 
all  dead;  but  the  Boman  soldier,  the 
tax-gatherer,  the  usurer,  the  robber,  the 
poisoner,  the  unju^  j^^©*  ^©  priest, 
the  necromancer,  wretches  broilmg  in 
the  sun  on  crosses,  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts,  were  everywhere.  The  people 
had  no  savior,  human  or  divine.  Even 
Jehovah  had  abandoned  Israel.  A  des- 
cendant of  Ishmael  sat  on  the  throne  of 
David.  The  virtuous  law  of  Moses  and 
the  *  prophets  had  degenerated  to  a 
Pharisaic  code  of  washings  and  tithings; 
the  serene  faith  of  Socrates  had  been 
poisoned  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  and 
transmuted  at  Jerusalem  into  a  bald 
denial  of  man's  immortality,  and  an 
Epicureanism  in  which  remained  not  a 
trace  of  the  noble  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

Suddenly,  in  that  filthy  world,  a  young 
man  appeared  who  cried  with  a  divine 
voice  the  cry  of  the  old  prophet :  "  Wash 
you;  make  you  clean!"  In  the  midst  of 
those  woful  times  he  spread  forth  his 
arms  and  called:  ^*Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  For  sophistries 
and  rites  and  negations  he  gave  them 
beatitudes.  On  the  wreck  and  rubbish 
of  society  he  stood  like  a  beautiful, 
shining  monument  newly  erected  to  the 
Living  God,  around  which  a  crowd 
gathered  to  gaze  and  wonder  and  wor- 
ship. As  if  he  had  first  discovered 
it,  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  He  lit  a  beacon  fire  for  the 
nations.  He  taught  the -fatherhood  of 
God  over  all,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men,  as  men,  for  one  another.  He  was 
crucified,  and  his  cross  drew  all  the 
western  part  of  mankind  unto  him.  The 
mere  tradition  of  what  he  said  and  did 
has  moulded  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  explains  the  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  .  .  . 

I  look  in  vain  to  Benares,  to  Pekin,  to 
Mecca,  to  Athens,  or  to  any  other  nu- 
cleus of  mental  and  moral  activity,  in 
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past  or  present  times,  for  such  an 
original  and  complete  guide  through 
the  labyrinth  of  practice  and  opinion. 
He  speaks  indeed  in  parables,  but  a 
child  can  understand  them.  His  reported 
utterances  are  extravagant,  oriental, 
unpractical,  inapplicable,  impossible, 
if  you  will;  but  for  all  that  they  never 
deceive;  they  never  mislead  or  seduce 
from  the  noblest  path  a  human  being 
walks.  He  was  a  mystic,  but  sends  no 
man  into  dreamland.  He  was  a  social- 
ist, but  left  each  human  being  to  apply 
the  principles  of  communism  to  daily 
business  according  to  an  inward  impulse 
to  do  all  possible  good  and  avoid  all 
possible  evil.  What  is  true  democracy, 
what  is  ideal  republicanism,  what  is 
modem  philanthropy,  but  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  the  divine  socialism  of 
Jesus?  He  preached  meekness  and 
contentment;  but  who  was  ever  bolder, 
more  uncompromising,  more  energetic  ? 
Has  Christianity  ever  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  industry,  invention,  or  en- 
terprise ?  Will  anyone  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  ruling  presence  of  Jesus 
in  the  market,  the  exchange,  the  rail- 
road director's  room,  the  Masonic  lodge, 
the  working  men's  association  hall,  the 
court  of  justice,  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  not  be  as  divinely  bene- 
ficial as  it  was  at  Capernaum  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar  ? 

We  are  making  a  new  world.  Some 
think  that  it  cannot  be  successfuly,  or  at 
least  properly,  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  I  think  that  it  can. 
— Professor  J.  P.  Lesley^  in  the  Forum, 


ETHICALISM    AS   A    HELP    TOWARD 
RELIGIOUS  UNITY. 

Our  contemporary.  Unity ^  in  its  issue 
of  March  3d,  celebrates  its  tenth  birth- 
day by  printing  seven  short  papers  on 
"  Ten  Y6ars  of  Growth  Toward  Unity," 
by  seven  of  the  Unity  associate  editors. 
Mr.  Blake  writes  on  "The  Mode  of  Ke- 
ligious  Transition,"  Mr.  Gannett  on 
"  Growth  Toward  Unity  Among  Unita- 
rians," Mr.  Learned  on  "Growth  in 
Theology,"  Mr.  Simmons  "In  Science," 
Mr.  Hosmer  "In  Orthodoxy,"  Mr.  Rich 
"In  the  East,"  and  Mr.  Lauer  "Among 
the  Unchurched";  Mr.  Eflfinger  follow- 


ing with  a  paper  on  "The  Outlook."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  pa- 
pers are  in  the  main  excellent.  That 
progress  is  being  made,  slow  but  sure, 
in  religion,  and  progress  which  on  the 
whole  tends  to  bring  men  of  all  names 
and  sects  a  little  nearer  together,  seems 
indisputable. 

The  one  thing  in  the  papers  which 
will  be  widely  dissented  from,  indeed 
almost  universally  dissented  from,  ex- 
cept among  the  company  of  persons  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  late 
Western  Conference  action,  is  the  claim 
made  by  one  of  the  writers,  that  that 
Conference  action  is  a  step  toward  unity. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  claim  must 
of  course  be  burlesque,  did  we  not  know 
well  the  seriousness  of  the  writer  who 
makes  it. 

If  there  is  anything  in  that  action 
which  tends  in  any  degree  toward  any 
valuable  form  of  unity  we  should  like  to 
have  it  pointed  out  to  us.  Certainly,  so 
far  from  uniting,  it  has  divided  the  Uni- 
tarian body  in  the  west  worse  than  it 
has  been  divided  for  many  years;  and 
if  the  proposed  new  basis  for  Unita- 
rianism  is  to  be  maintained  and  carried 
elsewhere,  it  is  inevitable  that  divisions 
still  deeper  and  more  extended  must 
follow.  The  West  was  practically  a 
unit  until  the  entrance  of  ttie  "Ethical" 
wedge,  and  could  be  a  unit  again  if  that 
wedge  were  withdrawn;  but  by  no  possi- 
bility can  it  be  a  unit  until  that  wedge 
is  withdrawn.  By  what  use  of  words  is 
it,  then,  that  one  can  speak  of  the  com- 
ing in  of  Ethicalism  among  us  as  an  ad- 
vance toward  unity  ? 

And  if  not  among  Unitarians,  how  be- 
tween Unitarians  and  other  religious 
peoples  ?  True,  we  can  see  that  in  one 
direction  it  does  tend  to  unity:  it  blots 
out  entirely  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween iLs  Unitarians  and  Free  Religion- 
ists, and  nearly  blots  out  the  line  be- 
tween us  and  the  Ethical  Culturists,  the 
Positivists,  the  Secularists  of  England, 
and  the  Liberal  League  }>eople  of  this 
country.  Thus  it  tends  to  unify  Uni- 
tarianism  with  non -religion,  and  with 
all  those  forms  of  religion  which  disa- 
vow belief  in  God  and  worship.  But 
any  other  kind  of  religious  unity  than 
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this  (which  is  really  unity  in  accepting 
a  common  basis  of  non-religion)  it  makes 
impossible,  just  as  it  makes  unity  among 
Unitarians  impossible. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  the 
meeting  of  Liberal  ministers  called  by 
Dr.  Thomas  in  Chicago  last  winter,  to 
ascertain  if  there  could  not  be  a  plan 
devised  for  a  closer  co-operation  and  a 
gradually  nearer  drawing  together  of 
the  Unitarians,  Universalists  and  Liberal 
Independents  of  this  country.  The  meet- 
ing at  first  seemed  full  of  promise;  but 
after  several  sessions  of  consultation  and 
discussion,  it  was  found  that  the  one 
thing  most  seriously  in  the  way  was 
eihicalism.  Dr.  Thomas  proposed  "God's 
Fatherhood  and  Man's  Brotherhood"  as 
a  basis  for  the  desired  co  operation  and 
drawing  together.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  be  agreed  to  without 
dissent.  And  it  was  agreed  to  with  the 
greatest  heartiness  by  all — Universal- 
ists, Unitarians  and  Independents,  ex- 
cept the  ethical  Unitarians  present. 
They  objected — one  declaring  explicitly 
that  he  must  remain  outside  if  any  such 
"theological"  or  "dogmatic"  basis  of 
union  was  to  be  adopted, — ^he  must  have 
a  solely  ethical  basis  or  none.  Of  course 
there  were  other  matters  (of  method, 
etc.)  in  which  persons  differed,  but  noth- 
ing necessarily  serious  except  this.  This 
was  the  real  rock  upon  which  the  pro- 
ject, so  earnestly  cherished  by  Dr. 
Thomas  and  others,  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  unifying  movement  among  the 
Liberal  Christians  of  this  country,  split 
and  went  to  pieces. 

And  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
coming  in  of  Ethicalism  must  wreck  at- 
tempts at  Christian  union,  or  real  re- 
ligious union,  everywhere.  Christian 
men  and  Christian  bodies  can  never 
draw  together  on  any  basis  that  destroys 
Christianity;  religious  men  and  move- 
ments can  never  unite  on  a  basis  which 
destroys  religion.  That  some  of  the 
men  who  urge  the  ethical  basis  are  per- 
BonaUy  religious,  does  not  make  their 
basis  a  religious  basis. 

There  can  be  religious  unity  upon  the 
basis  of  that  which  is  the  heart  of  all 
best  religion ;  but  upon  no  other.  Toward 
such  a  t^nity  the  world  is  slowly  grow- 
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ing.  "What  is  that  heart  f  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  consensus  of  the 
competent  the  world  over  is  more  and 
more  declaring  it  to  be  that  which  Jesus 
said,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  every  religious  movement 
which  bases  itself  upon  this  foundation, 
is  helping  Christendom  and  the  world 
toward  a  religious  unity,  deep,  real, 
abiding.  And,  conversely,  we  may  be 
equally  sure  that  any  movement  which 
ignores  this  basis,  or  accepts  one  half 
and  rejects  the  other,  tends  to  religious 
disintegration  and  d^ath  in  the  world, 
and  not  to  unity  and  life,  no  matter  by 
what  good  name  it  may  call  itself. 
There  can  be  no  true  unity  of  man  with 
God  that  does  not  manifest  itself  also 
in  living  and  helpful  union  between  man 
and  his  brother.  But,  just  as  truly,  there 
can  be  no  deep  and  abiding  unity  of 
man  with  man  that  is  not  rooted  in 
union  between  man  and  God. 


MR.  BATCHELOR'S  MISSION  IN  THE 
WEST. 

Denominational  movements  to  be  wise 
or  safe  must  necessarily  be  slow.  If 
therefore  a  national  organization  like 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  did 
not  feel  sure  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
things  in  a  grave  denominational  crisis 
such  as  that  which  arose  two  years  ago 
and  still  continues  in  the  west,  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  it  to  take  means 
to  acquaint  itself  as  fuUy  and  dispas- 
sionately as  possible  with  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  with  everything  bearing 
on  the  situation,  before  committing 
itself  to  a  line  of  active  policy  which  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  change  when  once 
adopted.  It  was  largely  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  such  candid  and  dispassionate 
information  regarding  the  western  sit- 
uation, that  Rev.  George  Batohelor  was 
appointed  by  the  A.  U.  A.  as  its  Wes- 
tern Agent,  and  armed  with  what  he 
calls  a  "roving  commission,"  to  spend 
some  months  visiting  the  western 
churches. 

Probably  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  man  in  whom  the  denomi- 
nation, as  a  whole,  wotdd  have  had  more 
confidence.     His  acquaintance  with  the 
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deiiomination  was  exceptionally  wide, 
arising  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
occupied  important  pastorates  both  east 
and  west,  partly  from  his  prominence 
for  many  years  as  a  writer  in  our  peri- 
odicals, but  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  Secretary  of  our 
National  Conference,  which  kept  him  in 
constant  relations  with  all  our  ministers 
and  churches. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Batchelor  was  the  bet- 
ter qualified  for  his  difficult  mission  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  everywhere  known 
as  a  radical,  which  would  of  course  in- 
sure him  a  more  cordial  recognition  by 
the  Ethical  party  of  the  West  than 
otherwise  he  could  have  had,  and  pre- 
vent any  candid  persons  East  or  West 
from  feeling  that  he  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Western  Conference. 

He  has  now  been  in  the  field  half  a 
vear,  and  has  extended  his  quiet, 
kindly  visits  over  most  of  the  West. 
Everywhere  he  has  gone  as  a  friend,  an 
inquirer,  a  helper.  He  has  spoken  in 
pulpits  of  city  and  hamlet,  and  mingled 
freely  with  those  who  represent  thQ 
Western  Conference  and  those  who  do 
not,  with  those  who  would  organize 
Unitarianism  in  the  West  on  a  basis  of 
Christianity  or  ethical  theism,  and  those 
who  would  make  its  basis  simply  ethics 
or  ethics  and  free  thought. 

We  think  it  is  plain  that  good  already 
has  come  from  his  mission,  and  in  two 
or  three  ways. 

1.  The  influence  simply  of  his  spirit 
of  candor  and  kindliness  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  excellent  everywhere  he  has 
gone.  Such  a  spirit  is  always  a  bene- 
diction, but  especially  where,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  west,  there  is  agitation,  fear, 
and  some  distrust 

2.  His  communications  with  the  East, 
public  and  private,  cannot  have  failed 
to  create  a  more  correct  understanding 
there,  as  to  the  real  situation  in  the 
West.  He  has  visited  the  East  once, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  since  his  west- 
em  journeyings  began;  he  has  been  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  Board  of  the  A.  U.  A.  and 
other  leading  men  in  the  East,  and  he 
has  published  a  number  of  letters  in 
the  Christian  Register,     With  all  these 
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avenues  open  to  him  for  reaching  the 
eastern  Unitarian  mind,  of  course  he 
has  been  able  to  give  much  information 
and  shed  much  light  that  it  is  important 
for  the  East  to  have. 

That  he  sees  the  western  situation  as 
it  is,  and  is  not  blinded  by  false  lights, 
appears  from  more  than  one  of  hi& 
utterances.  This  passage  in  one  of  his 
Register  letters,  to  cite  no  other,  goes 
as  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  western 
issue  as  anything  that  has  been  penned: 

"To  make  my  story  of  western  experi- 
ence worth  telling,"  writes  Mr.  Batchelor^ 
"  it  must  be  told  plainly,  frankly,  and  with- 
out concealment.  To  make  my  point  of 
view  absolutely  clear,  then,  let  me  say  that 
two  propositions  are  rejected  by  my  intel- 
lect, conscience  and  common  sense.  The 
first  is  the  statement  that  ethics  is  the 
basis  of  religion.  The  second  is,  that  any 
good  man,  working  for  good  things,  is  a 
Unitarian." 

Here  is  the  whole  western  situation 
in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Batchelor's  twa 
points  make  it  so  clear  that  no  one 
reading  his  letter  ought  longer  to  mis- 
take. Let  us  call  attention  sharply  ta 
them  separately: 

(a)  Is  ethics  the  basis  of  religion? 
The  Christian  party  in  the  West  say, 
with  Mr.  Batchelor,  no.  The  Ethical 
party  say,  yes.  This  is  the  first  precise 
point  of  difference  in  the  West  A 
slightly  fuller  statement  would  be,  "Is 
the  basis  of  religion  ethics,  ethics  solely? 
or,  does  that  basis  lie  in  some  thought 
of  God — some  thought  of  a  Power, 
Wisdom,  Eighteousness  and  Love  higher 
than  man,  upon  whom  man  is  depend- 
ent, and  to  whom  he  owes  obligation? 

(b)  Is  any  good  man,  working  for 
good  things,  for  that  reason  alone  neces- 
sarily a  IJnitarian,  or  one  who  has  a 
right  to  the  Unitarian  name  ?  The  ethi- 
cal  party  in  the  West  takes  ground  which 
means  that,  and  cannot  mean  anything 
else.  But  to  this  the  Christian  party 
say,  with  Mr.  Batchelor,  no, — a  good 
man,  working  for  good  ends — ends  even 
of  "truth,  righteousness,  and  love," — i& 
not  therefore  necessarily  a  Unitarian. 
He  is  not,  because  he  may  be  an  atheist, 
an  agnostic,  a  Calvinist  or  a  Eoman 
Catholic;  and  to  insist,  irrespective  of 
his  religious  beliefs,  on  calling  him  a 
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Unitarian  and  opening  the  Unitarian 
ministry  to  him,  is  equally  treason  to 
the  dictionary,  injustice  to  him,  and 
destructive  to  the  Unitarian  cause. 

8.  But  perhaps  as  valuable  a  service 
as  any  Mr.  Batchelor  has  rendered  in 
these  six  months  is  that  which  he  has 
given  to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  West 
by  his  utterances  there  in  support  of 
a  Christian  Unitarianism.  Witiiout  a 
controversial  word  he  seems  every- 
where to  have  taken  the  ground  which 
the  Christian  party  took  at  Cincinnati, 
that  Unitarianism  is  Christian  theism, 
and  should  do  its  work  on  that  basis. 
Indeed,  in  loyalty  to  the  A.  U.  A.,  whose 
representative  he  has  been,  he  could 
not  have  taken  any  other  ground.  But 
the  clear,  calm  utterances  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  a  man  of  the  penetration  of 
thought,  weight  of  character  and  relig- 
ious breadth  of  Mr.  Batchelor,  cannot 
have  been  without  value  in  the  West. 
His  sermon  preached  before  the  Illinois 
Conference  was  particularly  clear  and 
strong  on  this  point.  We  have  given 
our  readers  some  quotations  from  it  in 
a  past  number  of  the  Unitabian;  but 
some  passages  may  well  be  recalled  in 
this  connection. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  Mr.  Batchelor, 
"for  a  positive  and  jubilant  proclamation 
of  OUT  theism  as  the  glorious  consummation 
of  our  hope  for  man.  .  .  .  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  make  either  our  Christianity  or 
our  Unitarianism  include  all  good  men  and 
women,  for  that  would  be  to  abandon  the 
dictionary  and  lose  the  (Jod-given  faculty 
by  which  we  distinguish  things  that  differ. 
We  should  do  better,  and  draw  together,  as 
we  are  not  now  doing,  the  many  loyal  souls 
who,  each  in  his  own  way,  is  doing  his  own 
work  as  a  child  of  GJod.  The  old  IJnitarian 
words,  Hhe  Fatherhood  of  Cod  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,'  are  just  coming  to  be 
the  watchwords  of  the  movement  which 
will  end  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
world.  ...  I  verily  believe  that  in  glad 
submission  to  the  overmastering  idea  of 
Godhead,  and  loyalty  to  it,  lies  for  us  the 
only  way  to  liberty,  enlargement  and  power. 
.  .  .  What  the  doubters  ask  is,  not  that 
we  partake  of  their  doubts  or  give  place  to 
them,  but  that  we  shall  impart  to  them  our 
faith.  .  .  .  Brethren,  a  movement  is  pre- 
paring in  the  Christian  world.  When  its 
hour  strikes,  it  will  sweep  into  itself  the 
loyal  souls  of  all  creeds  and  no  creeds, 
whether  we  shall  lead  it,  or  even  join  it, 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  recite  the 
words  of 


That  grand  credo  which  in  prophet  hearts  hath 
burned  ^  ^ 

Since  the  Arst  man  stood  Ood^conquered  with  his 
face  to  heacen  upturned." 

The  utterance,  in  the  West,  of  such, 
words  as  these,  by  any  one,  but  espe- 
cially by  a  man  like  Mr.  Batchelor,  can- 
not but  be  of  service  to  the  Unitarian 
cause. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  think  Mr.  Batchelor' s  mission 
in  the  West  has  done  good. 

We  cannot,  however,  as  the  months 
creep  on,  avoid  beginning  to  ask  about 
the  future.  Good  as  all  this  is,  surely 
more  than  this  should  be  the  outcome  of 
this  western  mission.  What  is  that 
"more"  to  be? 


THE  WESTERN  POLICY  OF  THE 
A.  U.  A. 

We  announced  in  our  last  issue  that 
preparations  were  being  made  by  Mr. 
Batchelor,  the  Western  Agent  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  to  hold 
several  conventions  in  the  West,  at  an 
early  date,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association,  probably  at  Toledo,  Louis- 
ville, Kansas  City  and  Davenport  We 
go  to  press  a  day  too  early  to  give  a  re- 
port of  even  the  first  of  these  conven- 
tions—that held  at  Toledo.  That  these 
meetings  will  result  in  good  we  have  no 
doubt.  It  has  long  been  our  judgment 
that  the  A.  U.  A.  could  not  make  a  wiser 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort  than 
by  putting  itself  into  closer  and  more 
vital  relations  with  the  churches  of  the 
West,  not  simply  in  sending  money  to 
us,  which  it  has  always  done  so  liberaUy, 
but  in  ways  to  feel  and  stir  our  religious 
life,  and  make  us  to  feel  its  life  in  re- 
turn. For  many  years  past  about  the 
only  point  of  contact  between  the  West 
and  lie  A.  U.  A.  has  been  the  money 
point;  when  we  have  gotten  into 
pinches  in  building  our  churches  or 
paying  our  ministers  we  have  gone  to  it, 
and  it  has  never  failed  us.  But  any 
conception  of  the  A.  U.  A.  as  ours,  our 
national  organization,  drawing  its  life 
from  us  as  well  as  giving  its  life  to  us, 
belonging  to  the  West  as  truly  as  to 
New  York  or  New  England,  has  been 
almost  wholly  foreign  to  us.  It  is  this 
conception  that  wants  to  be  kindled  every- 
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where  in  the  minds  of  Western  Unita- 
rians. This  is  vital  to  the  West  and  to 
the  A.  U.  A.  itself.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  conventions  which  are 
being  held  in  the  West  by  Mr.  Batchelor, 
Secretary  Reynolds,  and  others  from 
the  East,  will  do  good. 

But  is  there  not  danger  of  a  mistake 
being  made  at  this  point  ?  As  it  seems 
to  us,  the  work  which  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  West  cannot  be  done  by  a 
few  local  conventions.  These  can  do 
one  small  side  of  it;  they  cannot  do 
more.  Is  it  said  that  these  and  the 
work  of  kindly  visitation  among  the 
western  churches  done  by  Mr.  Batchelor, 
taken  together,  are  enough?  We  reply, 
he  knows  little  about  the  West  who 
thinks  so.  Men  coming  from  the  East 
to  hold  meetings  among  us,  no  matter 
how  interesting,  an  agent  sent  from  the 
East  to  visit  among  us,  no  matter  how 
much  prized  his  visits  may  be,  leave  us 
in  all  important  respects  essentially 
where  they  find  us.  True,  they  do 
something  to  make  us  personally  ac- 
quainted with  eminent  Unitarians  east, 
and  thus  friendly  to  "their"  "Boston" 
organization.  But  the  organization  re- 
mains just  as  much  afar-away  "Eastern" 
affair,  for  which  we  at  the  West  have  no 
responsibility,  as  it  did  before.  It  is 
right  here  that  the  weakness  of  the 
present  situation  lies.  The  A.  U.  A.  can 
have  no  real  strength  in  the  West  until 
it  takes  possession  of  the  West,  as  its 
own, — as  its  own  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  it  is  the  national  missionary 
organization,  and  the  West  is  a  part  of 
the  nation.  It  must  plant  itself  down 
in  the  West  as  firmly  as  it  does  in  Bos- 
ton; make  itself  a  vital  and  organic 
part  of  the  West;  assume  general  mis- 
sionary functions  everywhere  in  the 
West  as  a  matter  of  course;  issue  its 
appeals  to  the  West  from  the  West; 
have  a  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
West  in  the  West;  have  a  representative, 
not  sent  from  Boston  but  from  Chicago, 
the  metropolis  of  the  West,  at  every  im- 
portant Unitarian  gathering  in  the  West ; 
supply  its  literature  to  the  West  from  a 
depository  of  its  own  in  Chicago;  have 
an  able  representative  in  Chicago  who 
can  be  found  there  at  all  times  when 


needed,  and  who  from  his  central  sit- 
uation there  at  the  heart  of  the  West 
shall  have  close  connection  with  every 
vital  interest  of  the  denomination  in 
the  West.  Having  thus  with  dignity 
and  strength  taken  the  place  which 
belongs  to  it  in  the  West,  and  which 
formerly  it  held,  and  having  in  all  these 
ways  organized  itself  into  the  life  of  the 
West,  it  would  become  a  thing  of  power; 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  it  now 
sees  in  its  path  would  disappear;  the 
missionary  efficiency  of  the  West  would 
be  vastly  increased;  the  West  and  the 
East  would  be  drawn  together  to  a  de- 
gree that  otherwise  they  never  can  be,  as 
members  of  one  living  religious  organ- 
ism; and  the  Ethicalism  of  the  West 
which  is  making  such  headway  because 
it  has  the  field,  and  because  all  the  gen- 
eral organization  there  is  in  the  West  is 
in  its  hands,  would  be  checked  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  appearance  of  another 
older  and  stronger  organization  by  its 
side,  not  to  fight  it,  but  to  hold  aloft 
without  apology  everywhere  the  banner 
of  that  truer  Unitarianism  which  gives 
God  and  Christ  and  Immortality  and 
Worship  at  least  as  high  a  place  as 
Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Character. 
The  great  heart  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
West  doesn't  respond  to  Ethicalism;  it 
wants  Eeligion,  it  wants  Theism,  it 
wants  a  rational  and  practical  Christian- 
ity; and  what  is  needed  to  heal  the  dis- 
integration that  is  going  on  in  Western 
Unitarianism,  is  for  the  A.  U.  A.,  our 
national  organization,  to  plant  itself 
strongly  in  the  West,  in  the  ways  we 
have  named,  and  to  lift  everywhere,  in  a 
spirit  of  peace,  but  with  absolute  firm- 
ness and  in  clear  light,  its  banner  of 
"pure  Christianity."  This  done,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  would  begin  at 
once.  There  would  of  course  be  oppo- 
sition, but  less  than  with  any  other 
course  that  could  be  pursued.  Around 
such  assuring  leadership  more  than  half 
the  Unitarianism  of  the  West  would 
rally  earnestly  at  once;  and  it  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  most  of 
the  rest  would  come  too. 

In  saying  all  this  we  speak  with  the 
greatest  possible  deliberation,  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  west  that  is  sur- 
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passed  in  extent  and  thoroughness  by 
that  of  few,  if  any.  We  hope  that  the 
<;onyentions  which  Mr.  Batchelor  and 
the  Board  of  the  A.  TJ.  A.  have  planned 
for  the  West  are  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  as  comprehensive,  thorough  and 
adequate  as  this  which  we  have  sketched. 
If  not,  we  will  not  say  that  the  meetings 
might  as  well  not  have  been  held,  (we 
do  not  think  that),  but  we  will  say  the 
outcome  of  them  will  be  very  certain  to 
be  disappointing  to  those  who  had  to  do 
with  them.  The  situation  in  the  West 
is  one  in  which  half-way  measures  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Wisdom,  foresight, 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
can  save  the  West  still.  Nothing  else 
can. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Western 
Conference  rejected  the  Christian  and 
theistic  positions  and  adopted  the  ethi- 
cal, a  large  number  of  leading  and  rep- 
resentative men  of  all  parts  of  the  West 
united  and  formed  what  was  known  as 
the  Western  Unitarian  Association,  on 
the  same  Christian  basis  as  the  A.  U.  A. 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  united 
co-operation  with  the  A.  TJ.  A.  The 
A.  U.  A.  did  not  see  its  way  clear  at  that 
time  to  active  co-operation  with  this 
association  which  its  friends  had  formed. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  Christian  men 
in  the  West  now  wait  for  the  national 
body  to  take  the  lead  in  whatever  or- 
ganic work  is  to  be  done.  But,  when 
the  A.  TJ.  A.  is  ready  to  lead,  it  may 
still  be  sure  of  an  earnest  and  loyal 
support.  Its  Board  has  taken  two  years 
to  deliberate  and  get  information.  We 
trust  that  we  are  now  to  see  the  result 
in  a  policy  of  such  wisdom  and  strength 
as  the  situation  demands. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 

There  is  no  Death, 

There  is  no  death!    The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore; 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jewelled  crown 

They  shine  forever  more. 

There  is  no  death!    The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneith  the  summer  show- 
ers 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 


There  is  no  death!    The  leaves  may  fall, 
The  flowers  may  fail  and  pass  away; 

They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death!  An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread; 

He  bears  our  best-loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  "dead.** 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate; 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers; 
Transported  into  bliss,  they  now 

Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

And  where  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright 
Or  heart  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice. 

He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  Paradise; 

Born  unto  that  undying  life, 
Thejr leave  us  but  to  com*e  again; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them — the  same. 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen. 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life— there  are  no  dead. 

Butuoer  Lytton. 

Monday. 

The  Right  Road. 

I  have  lost  the  road  to  happiness — 

Does  anyone  know  it,  I  pray? 
I  was  dwelling  there  when  the  morn  was  fair, 

But  somehow  I  wandered  away. 

I  saw  rare  treasures  in  scenes  of  pleasures, 
And  ran  to  pursue  them,  when,  lo! 

I  had  lost  the  path  to  happiness, 
And  I  knew  not  whither  to  go. 

I  have  lost  the  way  to  happiness — 

Oh!  who  will  lead  me  back? 
Turn  off  from  the  highway  of  selfishness 

To  the  right— up  auty*8  track! 

Keep  straight  along,  and  you  can*t  go  wrong; 

For,  as  sure  as  vou  live,  I  say. 
The  fair,  lost  fields  of  happiness 

Can  only  be  found  that  way. 

Ella  Whuler  Wilcox. 

Tuesday. 

The  Everlasting  Light. 
All  Holy,  Everliving  One! 

With  uncreated  splendor  bright! 
Darkness  may  blot  from  heaven  the  sun, 

Thou  art  my  everlasting  light. 

Let  every  star  withhold  its  rav; 

Clouds  hide  the  earth  and  sky  from  sight; 
Fearless  I  shall  pursue  my  way 

Toward  Thee,  my  everlasting  light. 

Thou  art  the  only  source  of  dav; 

Forf^etting  Thee  alone  is  night; 
All  thmgs  for  which  we  hope  or  pray 

Flow  from  thine  everlasting  light. 
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Still  nearer  Thee  my  soul  would  rise; 

Thus  she  attains  her  highest  flight, 
And,  as  the  eagle  sunward  flies, 

Seeks  Thee,  her  everlasting  light. 

Th<yma8Bia,D.D. 

Wednesday. 

What  I  Live  For. 
I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  I  know  are  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 
For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me, 
For  the  task  by  God  assigned  me. 
For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story 
Who've  suffered  for  my  sake. 

To  emulate  their  glory, 
And  follow  in  their  wake: 

Bards,  martyrs,  patriots,  sages, 

The  noble  of  all  ages, 

Whose  deeds  crowd  history's  pages, 
And  Time's  great  volume  make. 

I  live  to  hail  that  season. 

By  gifted  minds  foretold, 
When  men  shall  live  by  reason. 

And  not  alone  by  gold — 
When  man  to  man  united. 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted. 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted, 

As  Eden  was  of  old. 

I  live  to  hold  communion 

With  all  that  is  divine, 
To  feel  there  is  a  union 

"Twixt  Nature's  heart  and  mine; 
To  profit  by  affliction, 
Reap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction. 
Grow  wiser  from  conviction. 

And  fulfil  each  great  design. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  who  know  me  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

G.  Litificeus  Banks. 

Thursday. 

A  Cry  of  the  Soiil 

0  God  of  truth,  for  whom  alone  I  sigh. 
Knit  thou  my  heart  by  strong,  sweet  cords 

to  thee. 

1  tire  of  hearing;  books  my  patience  try. 

Un tired,  to  thee  I  cry; 
Thyself  my  all  shalt  be. 

Lord,  be  thou  near  and  cheer  my  lonely  way; 
With  thy  sweet  peace  my  aching  bosom 
fill; 

Scatter  my  cares  and  fears,  my  griefs  allay; 
And  be  it  mine  each  day 
To  love  and  please  thee  still. 


My  Grod,  thou  hearest  me,  but  clouds  ob- 
scure 
Even    yet   thy  perfect    radiance,  truth 
divme! 

Oh  for  the  stainless  skies,  the  splendors 

The  joys  that  aye  endure. 
Where  thine  own  glories  shine! 

CornciUc. 

Friday. 
Sculptors. 
Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy. 

With  his  marble  block  before  him; 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy. 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him; 
He  carved  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone. 

With  many  a  sharp  incision; 
With  heaven's  own  light  the  sculpture  shone: 

He  had  caught  that  angel-vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand 

With  our  souls  uncarved  before  us, 
Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God's  command. 

Our  life-dream  shall  pass  o'er  us; 
If  we  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  ouf  own. 
Our  lives,  that  angel-vision. 

Doane, 
Saturday: 
Sunrise, 
The  world  swings  out  toward  the  light, 

And  skies  are  growing  clearer, 

The  gray  of  dawn  is  on  the  hills. 

The  golden  glow  draws  nearer. 

Forever  when  the  night  grows  long. 
And  human  moan  ascendeth, 

God- justice  strikes  the  haughty  wrong. 
And  his  long-suffering  endeth. 

Since  Calvary  and  Olivet, 

There  is  no  hopeless  sorrow; 
Wrong  ever  builds  a  tottering  throne. 

And  Christ  shall  reign  to-morrow. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNITARIANISM. 

The  following  statement  of  belief  is 
in  use  at  Littleton  and  Ayer,  Mass.,  and 
other  places.  It  was  prepared  by  Rev. 
C.  F.  Dole,  of  Jamaica  Plain: 

We  believe  in  one  God,  our  Father 
Almighty,  whose  righteousness,  wisdom 
and  love  rule  the  worlds. 

We  believe  in  the  holy  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness, charity  and  peace,  which  we 
would  win  and  maintain. 

We  believe  in  truthfulness,  honesty 
of  conduct,  integrity  of  character,  wise 
and  generous  giving,  purity  of  thought 
and  life. 

We  believe  we  owe  our  lives  to  the 
service  of  our  kindred,  our  neighbors, 
the  state  and  mankind. 
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We  believe  that  obedience  to  duty  is 
the  way  of  life,  and  no  one  can  do 
wrong  without  suffering. 

We  believe  that  no  real  harm  can  be- 
fall the  righteous  in  life  or  death. 

We  believe  in  the  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  God's  heroes,  teachers, 
martyrs,  saints  and  benefactors. 

We  hold  to  the  brotherhood  of  those 
who  love  and  serve  mankind,  and  we 
hope  for  the  Life  Everlasting. 

ALFRED  EVERETT  OOODNOUGH. 
We  spoke  last  month  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Bev.  A.  E.  Gk)odnough,  and  of 
the  widespread  sorrow  felt  in  the  de- 
nomination over  the  so  early  loss  of  a 
minister  so  earnest  and  able.  Bev.  J. 
W.  Day,  his  successor  at  Ithaca,  sends 
us  an  account  of  the  memorial  service 
held  in  his  honor  in  the  Unitarian 
church  in  that  city.  It  shows  well  the 
quality  of  the  man  and  his  work,  and 
tike  strong  impression  he  made  not  only 
upon  his  own  congregation  but  far  be- 
yond.     Mr.  Day  writes: 

Such  a  tribute  as  was  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Goodnough  at  the  Unitarian 
church  is  rarely  given  to  any  finished 
life.  It  is  doubly  significant  as  the 
memorial  of  love  and  respect  won  in 
only  two  years  of  life  and  ministry  here 
by  one  who  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 
manhood.  The  church  was  crowded  by 
his  late  congregation  and  by  friends 
young  and  old  of  every  congregation  of 
the  city.  His  brethren  of  the  Knights 
Templar  were  there;  his  brethren  of  the 
ministry  sat  in  the  place  where  they  had 
sai  before  to  pay  reverence  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  father  in  the  faith,  Dr.  Steb- 
i>ins.  Little  did  the  young  man  think, 
who  sat  with  them  then,  that  they  would 
so  soon  be  called  sadly  to  pay  equal  and 
more  significant  tribute  to  his  life.  That 
he  had  moved  from  our  midst  and  his 
work  had  been  taken  up  by  another,  did 
not  make  his  loss  less  personal  and 
grievous.  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  our 
nearest  friends  had  been  taken,  and  our 
world  seemed  poorer  now  that  we  had 
to  think  that  he  was  gone  from  it.  So 
it  was  fitting  that  the  pulpit,  in  some 
measure  stiU  his,  should  be  draped  with 
the  symbols  of  mourning,  that  loving 


hands  should  tastefully  arrange  about  it 
flowers  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  typi- 
fied the  lovely  life. 

The  choir  sung  an  anthem  with  ex- 
pressive feeling,  and  all  joined  in  the 
hymn,  "StiU,  still  with  thee"  which  we 
were  told  he  loved.  Then  after  the 
word  of  Scripture  and  of  earnest  prayer, 
the  present  pastor  spoke  of  his  cordial 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Goodnough,  of 
the  devoted  and  active  life  of  the  latter, 
of  his  valued  services  in  many  fields  of 
labor,  of  his  growing  mind  and  soul 
eager  for  the  knowledge  and  the  duties 
of  life,  and  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  in  the  denomination.  Fol- 
lowing this  a  letter  from  Bev.  S.  H.  Syn- 
nott,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
the  city,  was  read,  regretting  that  other 
duties  prevented  him  from  being  present, 
and  full  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  praise, 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
family.  Bev.  A.  S.  Fiske,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  spoke  of  his  in- 
timate friendship  with  him  who  had 
gone,  and  his  love  and  high  respect  for 
him.  He  mentioned  their  meeting  in 
his  house,  where  Mr.  Gkx>dnough  picked 
up  an  article  by  Dr.  Thos.  Hill  which 
expressed  the  faith  of  both,  and  whose 
central  idea  he  said  it  was  his  life's  mis- 
sion to  preach.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Fiske, 
"  the  Christian  in  him  met  the  Christian 
in  me,  and  we  were  friends  from  that 
hour."  The  speaker  praised  his  abiliiy, 
and  eloquently  assured  us  all  that  a  life 
of  such  power  and  promise  was  not  broken 
off,  but  was  taken  into  the  life  beyond 
where  its  unchecked  growth  and  activity 
would  still  fulfill  the  wise  and  loving 
purpose  of  God. 

Bev.  C.  M  Tyler,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  followed  with  an  equdly 
appreciative  tribute  of  loving  regard. 
"He  was  a  classic  man,"  he  said,  "classic 
in  taste,  in  face  and  bearing,  classic  in 
fineness  of  spirit,  and  every  one  felt  the 
Christian  affection  flowing  £rom  his  eyes." 

Bev.  B.  T.  Jones,  of  the  Baptist 
church,  spoke  of  their  intimacy,  deeper 
than  any  he  had  known  professionally 
in  all  his  life  in  Ithaca.  He  praised  his 
scholarly  habits,  and  ambitions,  and  his 
consecrated  spirit,  which  had  given  great 
stimulus  and  inspiration  to  his  own  life 
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and  thought.  He  told  us  the  significant 
fact  that  one  Sunday  last  summer  he 
saw  him  in  his  congregation,  and  in- 
Tited  him  to  his  pulpit,  proud  to  show 
and  to  claim  a  Christian  fellowship. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Professor 
L.  C.  Foster,  followed  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words  of  testimony  to  his  re- 
spect, and  to  the  valued  services  of  Mr. 
Goodnough  to  the  community.  He  ex- 
pressed his  gratefulness  that  he  had 
known  such  a  man,  and  could  count  him 
as  his  friend. 

Professor  Oliver,  who  was  at  once  his 
parishioner,  and  a  beloved  friend,  spoke 
with  pathetic  simplicity  of  his  endearing 
qualities,  of  his  vital  influence  in  the 
lives  of  young  men,  sometimes  at  crises 
of  their  lives,  and,  in  words  filled  with 
emotion,  he  expressed  his,  and  our,  deep 
sympathy  with  the  dear  wife  and  child. 

Then  Professor  Schurman,  whose 
teaching  in  philosophy  Mr.  Goodnough 
had  followed  with  enthusiastic  and  vig- 
orous interest,  spoke,  with  low  voice,  elo- 
quent with  intense  feeling  and  fine  ex- 
pression, of  our  friend's  ability  and  prom- 
ise, and  of  the  comfort  it  gave  him  to 
hear  ministers  of  every  faith  uniting  in 
testimony  to  such  a  life,  and  thus  show- 
ing the  essential  meaning  of  the  Christ 
life  for  the  world.  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
Goodnough's  regret  at  leaving  his  philo- 
sophical studies  to  go  to  Brooklyn.  "  I 
told  him,"  said  Dr.  Schurman,  "that  he 
would  continue  the  work,  so  well  begun, 
under  other  teachers;  but  now  he  has 
attained  the  perfect  philosophy,  now  he 
has  reached  the  perfect  knowledge  which 
here  we  must  strive  for." 

Then  the  pastor  briefly  spoke  of  Mr. 
Goodnough's  love  for  his  life  in  Ithaca, 
and  his  appreciation  of  its  varied  advan- 
tages, and  enforced  the  profound  lesson 
and  incentive  such  a  life  and  its  tributes 
must  bring  to  every  one. 

After  singing  another  favorite  hymn, 
**It  singeth  low  in  every  heart,"  the  con- 
gregation went  forth,  bearing  a  true 
benediction,  and  taking,  as  Qxe  finest 
praise  their  friend  had  had,  the  un- 
spoken eulogy  which  this  fact  records, 
that  such  memorial  should  come  with 
one  heart  and  voice  from  men  of  varied 
belief. 


HYMN. 


Sung  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  A.  E  Goodnougb^ 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Kev  Theo.  C.  Williams. 

See  Jesus'  tears,  where  Lazarus  lies  sleep- 
ing! 

Look,  tearful  eyes!  and  grieve  without  de- 
spair, 

Hearts  wrimg  with  pain  are  still  in  Ood's 
own  keeping; 

Grod  pitying  sees  the  sorrows  Love  doth 
bear. 

Not  labor  vain!  not  incense  vainly  burn- 
ing, 

Thy  youth's  pure  prayer,  and  plenteous 
altar-fire  I 

Thy  girded  loins,  thy  visage  dawn-ward 
turning 

Strive  onward  still,  and  evermore  aspire. 

This  mortal  shade  upon  thy  pathway  fall- 
ing, 

Cloud-like  receives  thee  from  our  longmg 
sight; 

Far,  far  beyond  the  cloud  we  hear  thee  call- 
ing; 

And  where  thou  [art,  the  path  leads  on  in 
light. 

O  God!  in  whom  the  faithful  live  in  glory, 
To  thy  great  love  our  death  and  life  belong. 
Grant  us,  in  faith,  to  hear  life's  passing 

story, 
Till  strife  and  prayer  shall  cease  in  endless 

song. 


APRIL. 

April  is  the  promise-month.  Sunshine 
and  breeze  and  bird  invite  the  hidden 
life  of  earth  up  into  the  freedom  and 
glory  of  the  air.  The  buds  of  arbutus 
and  violet  and  anemone  tremble  timidly 
at  the  doors  of  their  underground  pris- 
on, and  the  grass  hardly  dares  to  spread 
its  delicate  carpet  over  the  fields.  "Come 
forth  and  be  glad  I"  a  thousand  voices 
are  calling.  "Fear  not  the  strong  sun- 
shine and  the  keen  wind! " 

And  the  blessing  of  this  resurrection- 
time  penetrates  also  human  souls  with 
the  inmost  tenderness  of  heaven. 

Up,  fearlessly,  into  the  sunshine  of 
truth,  ye  thoughts!  for  more  and  more 
of  light  awaits,  and  more  and  heavenlier 
life  is  hid  within  you  than  ye  have  ever 
dreamed.  Up,  soul!  open  your  eyes 
through  grateful  tears  into  the  wide 
horizon  of  faith,  and  grow,  through  him 
who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
into  and  beyond  your  noblest  visions  of 
Lnmortality! — Imcy  Larcom, 
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A  PRAYER  IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Faiher,  we  give  ihee  thanks,  that  while 
we  wake  and  while  we  sleep,  thou  art 
weaving  for  us  this  beautiful  robe  of  the 
coming  summer  time.  In  the  dark,  still 
earth  thou  art  working;  soon  shall  the 
flower  spring  forth,  and  the  tender  green 
leaves  flutter  in  ihe  sunshine.  These 
things  thou  doest  for  us  with  no  asking 
of  ours;  for  these  we  toil  not,  neither  do 
we  spin.  Father,  is  it  that  while  we 
wait,  and  while  we  suffer,  and  while  we 
sleep,  thou  art  weaving  for  these  poor 
souls  of  ours  some  bright  summer  robe, 
which  one  day,  not  here,  but  far  off,  we 
shall  joyfully  wear  ?  Waits  there  for  us 
some  land  of  summer  sunshine,  which 
yet  we  know  not  of?  where  the  flow- 
em  do  always  spring,  and  the  leaves  do 
never  fade;  where,  taught  by  angels, 
we  shall  quickly  learn  a  song  into  which 
no  strain  of  sadness  comes;  where,  all 
white  and  fair,  we  shall  be  arrayed 
in  garments  not  wrought  by  us,  but 
wrought  for  us  by  Him  whose  offspring 
we  are? — FVom  a  Prayer  by  George 
Dawson. 


And  we  speak  of  you  cheerfully  always 

As  joumeving  on; 
Not  as  one  dead  do  we  miss  you, 

But  say,  you  are  gone. 

For  how  could  we  think  of  you  sadly, 

After  watching  the  grace 
Of  eternity's  peace  and  beauty 

Grow  over  your  face? 

Do  we  call  the  star  lost  that  is  hidden 

In  the  great  light  of  morn, 
Or  fashion  a  shroud  for  the  young  child 

The  day  it  is  bom? 

Yet  behold,  this  were  wise,  to  the  folly 

Of  mourning,  distressed, 
When  a  soul  that  is  summoned,  believing. 

Doth  enter  its  rest. 


GONE,  YET  STILL  WITH  US. 

The  following  poem,  whose  authorship  we  do  not 
know.  Is  sent  us  for  publication  by  a  friend  who  has 
Just  passed  through  a  deep  bereavement.  The  faith 
that  it  expresses  is  high  and  beautiful,  and  we  trust 
will  comfort  and  strenfrthen  others  vho  are  sorrow- 
luK  for  dear  ones  Roue. 

Side  by  side  we  are  still,  tho'  a  shadow 

Between  us  doth  fall; 
We  seem  to  be  parted,  though  really  parted 

We  are  not  at  all. 

For  still  you  are  round  and  about  us' 

Almost  in  our  reach, 
Tho'  we  miss  the  old  pleasant  communion 

Of  smile  and  of  speech. 

And  we  long  to  know  what  you  are  doing 

And  what  you  have  done 
Since  the  earth  faded  out  from  your  vision, 

And  heaven  is  begun, — 

Since  the  time  when  you  cast  off  the  fillet 

Of  clay  from  your  sight, 
And  opened  your  eyes  upon  glory 
.   Ineffably  bright,- 

Since  the  time  when  the  path  grew  so  nar- 
row, 

So  near  the  unknown, 
That  we  turned  back  from  following  after 

And  you  went  on  alone. 


HOME  STUDIES  AND  CHAUTAUQUA 
CIRCLES. 

That  courses  of  study  for  home  use 
meet  a  want,  is  shown  by  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Chautauqua  Circles.  These 
are  caUed  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir- 
cles; but  inasmuch  as  a  book  of  religious 
study  accompanies  the  supplies  for  each 
year,  the  course  is  really  literary,  scien- 
tific and  religious.  Oux  Unity  Circles 
(I  dislike  the  name  "Unity  Clubs)  should 
be  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  Chautauqua 
studies,  and  free  from  some  things  found 
in  them. 

The  writer  recommended  the  Chau- 
tauqua course  to  a  young  lady  graduate 
of  a  high  school,  but  found  with  surprise, 
when  the  books  came  to  hand,  that  the 
first  year  of  study  included  Walker's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation." 
This  is  a  very  good  book  from  a  Presby- 
terian point  of  view,  but  not  what  we 
ought  to  recommend  to  young  Unita- 
rians. We  certainly  ought  not  to  ad- 
vise them  to  pass  a  written  examination 
in  an  orthodox  course  of  theology  before 
orthodox  examiners.  Yet  this  appears 
to  be  what  we  do  if  we  commend  the 
Chautauqua  course  entire.  The  incident 
suggests  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
the  movement  in  our  own  denomination 
in  the  direction  of  the  systematic  pro- 
vision of  courses  for  home  study.  We 
may  properly  enough  adopt  in  part  the 
generally  excellent  Chautauqua  books, 
but  that  takes  away  the  motive  which  is 
found  in  a  desire  to  take  a  complete 
course  and  have  recognized  membership 
in  the  school.  l.  o. 
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PROPHECY  AND  PROPHETS.* 

Those  who  approach  this  book  with 
expectations  raised  by  haying  read  the 
author's  very  able  work  on  "The  Con- 
solations of  Science"  will  probably  find 
themselves  disappointed  The  popular 
monograph  on  Prophecy,  small  in  size 
but  great  in  scope,  scientific  in  method, 
devout  in  spirit,  plain  in  statement,  yet 
waits  to  be  written.  Still,  with  all  its 
faults  of  style,  and  they  are  not  slight, 
and  with  its  inadequacy  of  outcome, 
this  work  of  Mr.  Straub  is  on  the  right 
path,  and  though  it  does  not  reach  the 
desired  goal  it  will  do  something  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  better  work,  sure 
to  come  soon,  which  shall  reach  the  goal. 
"Prophecy  and  Prophets"  may  well, 
therefore,  be  widely  read. 

The  author  writes  from  the  scientific 
stand-point,  and  with  the  interests  of 
religion  in  view;  yet  why  does  he  allow 
himself  to  use  that  old  nomenclature, 
neither  scientific  nor  religious,  which 
divides  history  into  "sacred"  and  "pro- 
fane"? It  is  profanation  to  speak  so. 
Qt)d  is  in  all  history.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  chapter  is  that  which 
deals  with  what  the  author  calls  "Proph- 
ecy in  Profane  History" ;  yet  no  mention 
is  made  of  many  of  the  most  striking 
and  important  of  extra-Biblical  predic- 
tions. Tacitus  foretold  the  calamities 
which  would  result  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  event  took  place.  Arthur 
Young  and  Lord  Chesterfield  both 
prophesied  the  French  Revolution  long 
before  it  came  to  pass.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  William 
Cobbett  foretold  the  secession  of  our 
Southern  States.  Rousseau  predicted 
in  considerable  detail  the  convulsions  of 
modem  Europe.  Heinrich  Heine  fore- 
told the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  several  of  its  particular 
events.  These  and  other  remarkable 
"profane"  prophecies  should  receive 
some  notice  in  any  work  on  the  subject 
claiming  to  be  a  scientific  study  thereof. 
Mr.  Straub  sees  and  says  that  prophecy 
in  Israel  was  not  mainly  foretelling  but 
forth-telling,  not  chiefly  predicting  but 

*  Prophecy  and  Prophets;  or  the  Laws  of  Insplr* 
atlon  and  their  Pbenomena.  By  Jacob  Straub,  A. 
M.   Chicago :  8.  W.  Straub  &  Go. 


preaching;  but  his  book  is  written  aa  if 
the  foretelling  were  the  greater  and 
more  important  part  The  prophet's 
chief  function  is  not  f ortune-tellii^  but 
insight,  which  confers  foresight.  The 
true  prophet  is  not  a  supernatural  sooth- 
sayer but  a  natural  seer;  that  is,  he 
sees  into  the  present,  and  in  that  by  an 
uncommon  sagacity  discovers  the  future, 
just  as  the  common-sense  observer  dis- 
covers the  oak-tree  in  the  acorn.  It  is 
insight,  or  a  scientific  use  of  the  im- 
agination, or  in  theological  phraseology 
it  is  faith,  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
which  is  the  living  soul  of  all  true 
prophecy.  It  is  not  an  infraction  nor  a 
suspension  Of  the  laws  of  reason  or 
knowledge,  but  a  feeling  along  the  lines 
of  these  laws  to  the  destinations  they 
naturally  end  in.  George  Eliot  spealra 
of  "the  real  world  of  which  this  every- 
day one  is  but  a  puppet-show  copy." 
The  Hebrew  prophets  had  waked  into 
the  real  world,  of  which  this  every-day 
world  of  human  forms  and  material 
forces  is  indeed  but  a  puppet-show  copy. 
Hence  their  insight,  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  took  the  form  of  fore- 
sight and  forth-telling.  When,  however, 
they  permitted  themselves  to  descend 
from  Uiis  divine  height,  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  business  of  foretelling 
or  fortune-casting,  predicting  times  and 
instruments  and  details,  they  made  mis- 
takes, they  slipped  and  stumbled,  they 
came  to  lame  and  impotent  conclusions. 
But  foretelling  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  their  mistakes,  like  those  of  Moses, 
were  of  altogether  minor  importance. 
Their  errors  were  specks  upon  a  large 
and  clear  window-pane,  rust-spots  on  a 
Damascus  blade.  It  was  their  office 
"to  proclaim  the  whole  will  of  Jehovah 
to  the  Hebrew  people."  They  were, 
first  and  foremost  of  all  preachers  of 
truth,  of  law,  of  righteousness.  They 
wedded  morality  and  religion  in  a  mar- 
riage whose  bond  can  never  be  broken. 
They,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  John 
Wesley,  "had  a  genius  for  godliness." 
They  lifted  themselves  up  above  all  the 
lower  currents  andoounter-currents  of  the 
world's  atmosphere  into  that  upper  aerial 
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golf -stream  which  ever  steadily  sweeps 
aromid  the  earth  eastward — ^towards  the 
rising  sun  of  new  and  greater  truth. 
They  threw  open,  on  the  Godward  side, 
the  eastern  windows  of  divine  surprise, 
and  so  their  souls  were  in  large  meas- 
ure God-illumined,  and  they  therefore 
discerned  the  real  character  of  past  and 
present,  and  consequently  foresaw  future 
events  utterly  hidden  from  common 
eyes.  In  this  they  simply  specialized 
in  themselves  that  inspiration  whose 
laws  are  universal  and  whose  word  is 
without  chains.  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
are  all  and  c^ways  full  of  sap.  He  who 
taps  any  one  of  them  and  sets  his 
bucket  under,  will  find  it  filled  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  capacity.  Scholars 
and  students  who  are  at  once  rational 
and  reverent,  know  and  appreciate  these 
and  kindred  facts  and  truths.  But 
there  is  needed  a  popular  manual  which 
shall  duly  and  Christianly  set  these 
things  before  the  general  reader, 
haps  Mr.  Straub's  book  will  prove  the 
John  Baptist  to  such  a  manual. 

8.  w.  8. 

ALONE  WITH  MY  CONSCIENCE. 

I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience, 

In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased. 
And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 

In  the  land  where  the  years  increased. 
And  I  felt  I  should  have  to  answer 

The  question  it  put  to  me, 
And  to  face  the  answer  and  question 

Throughout  an  eternity. 

The  ghosts  of  forgotten  actions 

Came  floating  before  my  sight, 
And  things  that  I  thought  were  dead  things. 

Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might. 
And  the  vision  of  all  my  past  life 

Was  an  awful  thin^  to  face — 
Alone  with  my  conscience  sitting 

In  that  solemnly  silent  place. 

And  I  thought  of  a  far-away  warning, 

Of  a  sorrow  that  was  to  be  mine. 
In  a  land  that  then  was  the  future, 

But  now  is  the  present  time. 
And  I  thought  of  my  former  thinking 

Of  the  judgment  day  to  be, 
But  sitting  alone  with  my  conscience 

Seemed  judgment  enough  for  me. 
And  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  future 

To  this  land  beyond  the  grave; 
But  no  one  gave  me  an  answer 

And  no  one  came  to  save. 
Then  I  felt  that  the  future  was  present. 

And  the  present  would  never  go  by, 
For  it  was  but  the  thought  of  my  past  life 

Grown  into  eternity. 
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Then  I  woke  from  my  timely  dreaming. 

And  the  vision  passed  away, 
And  I  knew  the  far-away  warning 

Was  a  warning  of  yesterday— 
And  I  pray  that  I  may  not  forget  it, 

In  this  land  before  the  grave. 
That  I  may  not  cry  in  the  future. 

And  no  one  come  to  save. 
And  so  I  have  learnt  a  lesson 

Which  I  ought  to  have  known  before, 
And  which,  though  I  learnt  it  dreaming, 

I  hope  to.  forget  no  more. 

So  I  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  the  place  where  the  years  increase, 
And  I  try  to  remember  the  future 

In  the  land  where  time  will  cease, 
And  I  know  of  the  future  judgment, 

How  dreadful  soe'er  it  be, 
That  to  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

Will  be  judgment  enough  for  mei 

—Spectator, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Our  old  "First  Parish  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,"  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  took 

oxoo^    a  step  which   deserves  wide   attention. 

PotT  Previously  it  had  been,  like  so  many  of 
our  Eastern  parishes,  a  mere  corpora- 
tion of  proprietors, — ^persons  who  hired 
seats,  however  regular  and  attached, 
having  no  place  or  standing.  This, 
however,  was  fotmd  to  be  inconvenient 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
society, — ^a  large  number  of  its  regular 
attenders  and  supporters  having  no 
voice  in  its  affairs,  and  none  of  that 
sense  of  responsible  membership  into 
which  ^very  church  ought  to  draw  as 
many  of  its  people  as  possible.  Aftei 
much  consideration  it  was  voted  that 
the  adult  members  of  the  families  of 
pew  oimersy  and  all  adult  persons  who 
hire  pews  or  sittings,  "may  become 
members  of  the  Parish  by  signifying  in 
vmting  to  the  Parish  clerk  their  desire 
and  consent  to  enter  into  such  rela- 
tion"; and  then,  further,  "that  here- 
after all  members  of  the  Parish  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  all  the  rights 
which  heretofore  have  been  vested  only 
in  pew  owners;  excepting  that  the 
latter  alone  shall  vote  upon  and  decide 
all  questions  connected  with  the  sale  of 
any  real  estate  or  pews,"  with  some  other 
matters  of  pew  taxation  and  assessment. 
— ^A  change  like  this,  so  urgently  needed 
in  our  old  proprietary  (lurches,  now 
actually  adopted  in  one  of  our   fore- 
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most  and  most  conservative  {>ari8hes, 
ought  to  lead  to  some  movement  in 
other  places. 

The  Council  of  the  National  "Unita- 
rian Conference  have  resolved  to  pass 
over  the  meeting  which  would  in  ordi- 
nary course  have  been  held  this  next 
autumn,  to  the  autumn  of  1889.  New 
arrangements  had  to  be  made,  neither 
the  church  nor  hotel  accommodations 
at  Saratoga  being  available  this  year 
as  heretofore;  and  as  it  has  long  been 
desired  to  make  some  change,  so  as  to 
keep  clear  of  the  "Presidential  year," 
the  fuss  and  excitement  of  which 
have  always  weakened  each  alternate 
conference,  it  was  thought  that  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  Saratoga  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  change. 
We  think  this  step  will  approve  itself  to 
our  churches  at  large.  Many  have  felt 
that  at  Saratoga  the  missionary  force 
of  such  a  gathering  was  almost  lost, 
and  will  welcome  the  change  to  some 
one  of  our  great  cities.  Philadelphia  is 
suggested. 

The  Western  Conference  is  already 
beginning  to  make  preparations  for  its 
annual  meeting,  which  we  are  informed 
is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  about  May 
17th.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
that  meeting  cannot  be  one  really  repre- 
sentative of  Western  Unitarianism;  but 
since  two  years  ago  the  Conference 
placed  itself  upon  the  Ethical  basis, 
and  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  most 
earnest  and  influential  solicitations,  re- 
fused to  retract  or  alter  what  it  had 
done,  of  course  the  brethem  who  at 
present  have  the  Conference  in  charge 
cannot  expect  to  draw  much  from  be- 
yond their  own  immediate  circle.  For 
men  or  churches  that  believe  in  and  are 
trying  to  promote  Unitarianism,  to  give 
their  influence  and  support  to  a  Con- 
ference that  refuses  to  stand  for  any- 
thing but  Ethicalism,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  folly  and  self- stultification. 
There  is  no  course  open  for  Unitarians 
in  the  West,  who  cannot  accept  a  Uni- 
tarianism  which  leaves  out  "Christian- 
ity" and  "love  to  God  and  man"  (the 
things  rejected  at  Cincinnati),  only  to 
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stand  Arm,  and  for  union  join  hands 
with  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Conference,  whose 
cause  is  ours,  saying  to  the  Western 
Conference,  when  you  make  the  object 
of  your  organization  once  more  the  pro- 
motion of  that  without  which  to  us 
there  is  no  Unitarianism,  viz.,  loyalty 
to  God  and  worship  and  our  Chris- 
tian inheritances,  then  we  will  gladly 
unite  with  you  again  as  of  old. 


If  a  movement  is  to  be  set  on  foot 
this  year  to  re-tmite  the  West,  it  must 
be  undertaken  at  once;  for  in  six  weeks 
or  so  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
em  Conference  will  be  here.  Shall 
there  not  be  such  a  movement?  Will 
not  the  Western  Conference  men  them- 
selves make  it?  Of  course  it  must  be 
made  by  them  if  by  any.  Are  there  not 
among  their  number  enough  who  depre- 
cate this  needless  division,  and  who  rec- 
ognize the  mistake  that  was  made  at 
Cincinnati,  to  undertake  in  earnest  to 
correct  it  ?  Every  interest  of  our  cause 
demands  that  the  Conference  should  re- 
verse the  Cincinnati  action,  place  itself 
once  more  on  a  basis  of  broad  and  un- 
dogmatic  but  clear  Christian  theism,  and 
thus  re-unite  our  broken  ranks,  bring 
the  West  into  line  again  with  our  na- 
tional organizations  and  the  Unitarian- 
ism of  the  world,  and  open  the  door 
to  the  prosperity  that  ought  to  be  ours  ? 


The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Revival 
Methods,"  on  another  page,  says  regard- 
ing our  Unitarian  churches  and  the  class 
of  persons  whom  they  draw:  "It  is  a 
fatal  fault  that  we  [they]  attract  not 
those  most  zealous  in  religion,  but  so 
many  of  those  bent  on  reducing  religion 
to  its  lowest  possible  terms.^^  The  sug- 
gestion made  here  is  a  very  grave  one. 
Is  it  true  that  the  most  earnest  persons 
in  religion  are  not  generally  drawn  to 
the  Unitarian  church  ?  Is  it  true  that 
there  is  an  afl&nity  between  Unitarianism 
and  that  kind  of  thinking,  more  or  less 
prevalent,  which  tends  to  empty  religion 
of  its  old  deep  significance,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  lowest  terms  ?  If  so,  we  may 
well  be  troubled.  If  not,  what  has  sug- 
gested the  thought?    The  inquiry  is  at 
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least  one  to  which  we  may  well  give  some 
careful  attention. 
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The  expression,  "reducing  religion  to 
its  lowest  terms,"  calls  to  mind  the 
phrase  of  similar  import  employed  by 
Dr.  Martineau  in  his  last  book,  to  ex- 
press what  he  regards  as  a  specious  and 
dangerous  tendency  in  some  quarters — 
"watering  down  the  meaning  of  relig- 
ion." No  attentive  reader  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  two  decades,  bearing  on 
religious  questions,  can  'have  failed  to 
see  that  a  process  well  described  by  the 
words  of  Dr.  Martineau,  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years,  to  the  confusing  of 
many  minds,  and  tJiie  serious  injuring  of 
religion  in  many  quarters.  What  are 
the  steps  of  this  "watering  down"  pro- 
cess? Some  of  them  are  clearly  these: 
Keducing  Christianity  to  theism,  and 
then  theism  to  ethicalism  or  agnosticism, 
or  both;  dropping  the  name  and  thought 
of  God  from  religion,  or,  if  the  divine 
name  is  retained,  dropping  out  of  it  all 
personal  and  moral  attributes,  and  mak- 
ing it  synonymous  with  mere  force,  or 
necessity,  or  law;  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  religion,  from  the  old  virile 
definition,  which  made  it  "man's  sense  of 
obligation  to  God,"  to  some  weak  substi- 
tutp,  such  as  "man's  sense  of  his  relation 
to  the  universe,"  or  "morality  touched 
with  emotion,"  or  "man's  effort  to  perfect 
himself;"  dropping  prayer  out  of  religion 
or  diluting  it  into  mere  "  aspiration."  Dr. 
Martineau's  book  does  not  come  any  too 
soon,to  point  out  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  **watering  down"  process  in  religion. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  philosopher,  as 
Mr.  Emerson  used  to  call  him,  found 
release  from  long  and  increasing  illness 
March  3,  1888,  in  his  daughter's  house, 
Louisburg  Square,  Boston.  His  wife, 
the  sister  of  S.  J.  May,  the  first  avowed 
abolitionist,  had  gone  before  him,  wel- 
coming the  change  of  worlds.  The 
thought  of  joining  her  had  long  been  a 
cheering  consciousness,  though  his  two 
daughters  were  most  faithful  attendants 
to  the  last.  For  many,  many  years  Mr. 
Alcott  had  been  a  devoted,  successful, 
loving  teacher,  until  his  persistency  in 
retaimng  a  colored  boy  in  his  private 


school  in  Boston  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  so  many  pupils  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  schools  ever  held  in  Boston 
was  abandoned.  From  that  time  he 
commenced  conversation -meetings,  to  de- 
velop and  quicken  transcendents^  views, 
in  Boston  and  all  over  the  country.  By 
and  by,  making  his  home  at  Concord,  he 
started  the  School  of  Philosophy,  be- 
came its  Dean,  and  continued  his  inter- 
est in  it  till  the  weakness  of  old  i^e 
prevented  his  attendance.  At  religious 
and  philanthropic  meetings  he  often 
spoke  with  fervor  and  power.  He  was  a 
practical,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  reformer, 
reminding  one  not  a  little  in  his  ad- 
vanced years  of  the  old  Hebrew  proph- 
ets. One  of  his  experiments,  that  of  a 
vegetarian  diet,  contributed  much,  as  he 
thought,  to  his  excellent  health,  his 
peace  of  mind  and  his  prolonged  years. 
He  was  laid  to  re^t  in  "Sleepy  Hollow" 
among  those  he  loved  and  revered,  h. 
CoDcord. 


Hardly  had  the  father  gone,  before 
the  daughter,  scarcely  less  famous,  fol- 
lowed. For  twenty  years,  ever  since 
the  publication  of  "Little  Women"  in 
1868,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  our  American  writers  of  fiction 
for  the  young.  No  other  death  could 
have  saddened  the  hearts  of  so  many 
boys  and  girls  in  this  country.  Though 
it  was  in  the  line  of  juvenile  fiction  that 
she  achieved  her  greatest  success,  yet 
her  entrance  upon  this  line  of  writing 
was  almost  an  accident,  and  she  did 
much  excellent  writing  in  several  other 
directions.  Nor  was  she  a  writer  only. 
She  lost  her  health  by  hospital  work 
during  the  war;  and  it  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  service  rendered  her  country  then 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  her 
loss  at  the  early  age  of  fifty.  To  many 
good  causes  she  had  given  her  time,  her 
pen,  her  sympathy,  her  money.  Espe- 
cially had  she  been  all  her  life  most  con- 
scientiously and  lovingly  faithful  to  the 
duties  laid  upon  her  by  family  ties — 
filling  the  place  almost  of  "a  wife  to 
her  father;  a  husband  to  her  widowed 
sister;  a  mother  to  the  orphaned  chil- 
dren of  her  sister  May ;  while  still  daugh- 
ter and  sister  and  friend  as  well." 
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Woman^a  Work, 


A  noble  form  of  humanitarianism  has 
arisen  in  Christendom  in  our  generation; 
it  is  that  of  kindness  to  brute  animals. 
To  the  praise  of  Buddhist  lands  it  must 
be  said  that  thej  have  been  in  advance 
of  us  here.  But  at  last  we  are  waking  up 
to  a  realization  of  the  wrongs  which  we 
have  long  been  doing  to  those  creatures 
of  God,  which  are  in  our  power,  and 
can  be  protected  from  suffering  only  as 
we  protect  them.  Two  prophets  of  the 
beautiful  gospel  of  kindness  liave  arisen 
in  this  country;  one  is  George  T.  Angell, 
of  Boston,  the  other  Henry  Berg,  of 
New  York.  These  men  have  made 
themselves  a  power,  not  only  in  their 
own  cities,  but  over  the  whole  land.  But 
now  Mr.  Berg  has  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  his  self-imposed  and  heroic  work. 
All  good  men  will  mourn  his  death.  If 
the  dumb  animals  could  contribute  he 
would  surely  have  a  monument,  loftier 
than  that  which  commemorates  Wash- 
ington at  the  National  Capital. 

From  many  sources,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  Independent,  Hicksite  Friend, 
and  Liberal  Orthodox,  come  expressions 
of  hearty  appreciation  of  our  effort  to 
represent  in  the  Unitarian  the  broad, 
inclusive  and  progressive  Christian 
thought  of  the  time,  with  little  reference 
to  names.  All  say  with  one  voice,  "Go 
ahead!  God  bless  you!  We  are  sure 
you  are  on  the  right  road.  Under  the 
broad  banner  of  God's  Fatherhood  and 
Man's  Brotherhood,  as  taught  by  the 
Great  Teacher,  we  can  all  unite.  This 
is  the  banner,  which  being  lifted  up, 
must  sooner  or  later  draw  aJl  men  unto 
it."  And  so  with  renewed  assurance  we 
press  forward.  In  our  next  number  we 
shall  have  a  sermon  from  Rev.  J.  Cole- 
man Adams,  pastor  of  the  First  Univer- 
salist  Church,  Chicago,  on  "  The  Gen- 
esis of  Great  Souls,"  and  an  article 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  on  "The  Un- 
seen." We  hope  soon  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  somewhat  extended  and  careful 
review  of  Dr.  Eddy's  "  Universalism  in 
America,"  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Sample,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

A  correspondent  who  is  a  Hicksite 
Friend  writes:  "I  call  myself  a  'Uni- 
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tarian  Friend,'  and  in  my  estimation 
this  phrase  expresses  a  combination  which 
is  most  desirable.  Unitarianism  builds 
a  grand  body;  and  now  does  it  not  want, 
far  more  than  at  present  it  generally 
has,  our  doctrine  of  the  ^  Inner  Light ' 
to  give  it  a  '  quickening  spirit '  ?  " 


The  group  of  Independent  Liberal 
Christian  churches  in  the  interior  is 
coming  to  be  pretty  strong — ^Professor 
Swing's  and  Dr.  Thomas'  churches  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  McCulloch's  in  Indianapo- 
lis, the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  church,  Dr. 
Townsend's,  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Adams'  in  Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  one  in  Ken- 
dallville,  Ind.,  one  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. — 
the  last  two  just  started — and  several 
others.  These  Independent  churches 
form  an  important  wing  of  the  growing 
Liberal  Christian  army — an  army  which 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  to  recognize 
how  strong  it  is  really  growing  to  be, 
and  how  influential  may  be  its  work,  if 
only  all  its  divisions,  moved  by  one  im- 
pulse, will  overcome  their  ignorances 
and  consequent  distrusts  of  each  other, 
and  draw  together  in  earnest  co-opera- 
tion in  the  great  work  they  have  in  com- 
mon, of  making  modem  Christianity  ra- 
tional, practiced  and  humane. 

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

InformaJttfm  oonoemina  th«  reliffloiM,  phUan- 
thropU:  and  literary  work  of  ufomen,  is  wllelUd  for 
this  department.  Addresn  Mrs.  Eliza  R,  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  reports 
the  women  of  that  city  as  active  in  all 
good  works.  The  Industrial  Art  Asso- 
ciation is  giving  instruction  to  five  hun- 
dred boys  in  various  mission  schools, 
and  is  training  twenty  teachers  at  the 
Art  Institute,  and  forfy  at  the  North 
Side  Training  School  for  missionaries. 

The  Industrial  School  conducted  by 
the  ladies  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah 
is  reported  in  a   flourshing  condition. 

The  Educational  committee  of  the 
Women's  Club  is  planning  to  make  a 
strong  effort  this  spring  to  have  sewing 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  just  closed  a 
course  of  ten  lectures,  given  under  the 
auspice^  of  the  Kindergarten  Assooia- 
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tion.  His  audiences  have  numbered 
about  150,  mostly  ladies.  The  Associa- 
tion will  follow  tills  by  a  Goethe  school, 
conducted  by  Denton  J.  Snyder,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  similar  to  the  Dante  school 
which  the  Association  planned  and  car- 
ried on  in  December  last. 

Mrs.  Celia  P.  Wooley  is  conducting  a 
Sunday  evening  Browning  class  in  the 
West  Side  Third  Unitarian  church. 

Mrs.  Carse,  of  the  Union  Signal, 
has  so  wisely  managed  the  stock  of  that 
paper  that  it  declares  a  six  per  cent 
dividend.  Mrs.  Carse  has  now  under- 
taken to  erect  the  "Women's  Temple" 
as  the  national  monument  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  The  building  is  to  cost  $800,000. 
One-quarter  of  that  sum  is  already 
pledged. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  at  Denver  are  about  to  es- 
tablish a  very  practical  sewing  school 
for  girls  and  women.  It  has  been  found 
that  many  women^  applying  for  posi- 
tions to  do  sewing  in  the  large  dry  goods 
establishments  of  the  city,  are  incompe- 
tent to  engage  in  even  plain  sewing,  and 
have  to  be  discharged  in  consequence. 
The  school  is  to  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  such  women,  is  put  under  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  is  to  have  occa- 
sional instruction  from  those  now  hold- 
ing positions  in  sewing  departments  of 
various  storea 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  numbers 
of  a  little  four-page  sheet,  a  monthly 
issue,  entitled  Journal  of  Women^a 
Work,  published  at  Philadelphia  by  a 
working  women's  guild,  known  as  the 
"New  Century  Guild  of  Working  Wom- 
en." The  little  journal  is  packed  with 
evidences  of  a  vigorous  life  in  the  or- 
ganization. From  the  report  of  the 
annual  meeting,  we  find  that  the  guild 
has,  beside  the  usual  officers,  Com- 
mittees on  Finance,  Entertainment,  Hos- 
pitality, Statistics  of  Women's  Work, 
Friendly  Visiting,  Building  Fund,  and 
Mental  Improvement;  that  its  member- 
ship numbers  nearly  300;  that  the  guild 
house  is  kept  open  from  10  a.  m.  k>  10 
p.  M.  daily,  except  a  part  of  Sunday;  that 
during    the   early  winter   six  lectures 
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were  given  before  the  guild  on  "Home 
Hygiene,"  "The  Cathedrals  of  En- 
gland," "Electricity,"  "On  the  Banks 
of  the  Irriwaddy,"  "Light  and  Sound 
Waves,"  and  "Engraving,"  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty;  that  a 
Chautauqua  Circle  has  been  formed 
and  carried  on  successfully,  meeting 
on  alternate  Tuesdays,  with  a  good 
attendance;  that  a  second  course  of 
four  lectures  has  been  given  since  Jan- 
uary; that  the  guild  has  a  library  of 
1,055  volumes,  which  207  of  its  members 
make  use  of;  that  1,891  books  have  been 
drawn  during  the  year;  that  fourteen 
good  magazines  and  papers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  reading  room,  and  that  the 
Friendly  Visitor's  Committee  has  per- 
formed many  kindly  ministrations  among 
the  sick  and  poor,  especially  children. 

Of  course  so  good  a  work  as  this 
could  not  go  on  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out our  royal  worker,  Charles  G. 
Ames,  finding  it  out  and  having  a  hand 
in  the  sama  So  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  him  conducting  a  "Mental  Cult- 
ure Class,"  whose  aim  is  to  teach  "  the 
art  of  original  thinking  "  in  connection 
with  systematic  reading. 

Is  not  a  new  era  dawning  for  women, 
and  for  the  world,  when  such  work  as 
this  can  be  systematically  planned  and 
carried  on  by  a  guild  of  "working 
women  "  ? 

THE  YOUNG  TRAVELER'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  an  organ- 
ization of  recent  origin  in  Boston  for 
the  protection  of  young  working  girls 
who  come  as  strangers  to  the  city,  in 
search  of  employment.  The  need  of 
the  work  has  long  been  felt,  by  those 
most  conversant  with  the  dangers  which 
lie  in  wait  for  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced in  a  great  city;  but  the  first 
steps  toward  organized  efforts  in  behalf 
of  such  were  taken  last  spring  by 
officers  of  the  "Girl's  Friendly  Society," 
who  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
from  other  societies  for  the  help  of 
women,  organized  the  "Young  Trav- 
eler's Aid  Society."  About  the  same 
time  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christ- 
ian Association,  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  kindred  movement,  determined  to 
add  a  similar  line  of  work  to  its  activi- 
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ties.  As  a  result,  thp  work  was  divided 
between  the  two  organizations.  The 
Christian  Association  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  wharves  of  the  city,  the 
new  society,  of  the  railroads.  Since  July 
last  the  entire  time  of  a  woman  has 
been  employed  by  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  this  work.  She  meets  coast 
and  foreign  steamers,  cares  for  unpro- 
tected girls,  aids  strangers  to  find  friends 
and  localities,  and  advises  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  traveling,  as  to  rail- 
road connections,  care  of  baggage,  and 
most  economical  routes.  Miss  Blodgett, 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  has  aided 
more  than  six  hundred  young  girls  since 
last  July. 

The  Traveler's  Aid  Society  also  em- 
ploys an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  most  important  incoming  rail- 
road trains  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
society  always  keeps  advertisements  of 
their  work,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  their  agent,  in  the  papers  of  Maine 
and  the  Provinces,  from  whence  large 
numbers  of  girls  come  annually  to  Bos- 
ton for  employment,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  reach  and  warn  some  and  give  them 
the  means  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
society's  aid.  Mrs.  Groves,  the  agent 
(address  65  Stainford  Street,  Boston) 
goes  out  daily  on  some  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  travel,  returning  always  in 
the  second-class  cars,  where  she  is  most 
likely  to  find  those  whom  she  can  aid  or 
shield;  and  many  such  have  fallen  in 
her  way  in  her  brief  term  of  service. 
She  reports  the  greatest  ignorance  both 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  city  to  which 
they  go,  on  the  part  of  many  young 
girls  coming  to  Boston  to  seek  employ- 
ment. Occasionally  they  have  little  or 
no  money;  sometimes  no  acquaintances; 
sometimes  friends  who  are  to  tneet  them 
fail,  and  they  find  themselves  alone  in  a 
strange  city  with  possibly  not  even  an 
address  of  a  single  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  they  may  appeal  for  aid. 
Add  to  all  this,  what  often  happens,  an 
unexpected  delay  at  some  point  and 
consequent  arrival  in  the  city  after  dark, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  women 
engaged  in  this  good  work  report  touch- 
ing gratitude,  when  a  friendly  hand  is 
extended   and  a  safe   and  respectable 
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place  for  the  night  provided  for  such 
belated  and  lonely  travelers. 

So  good  and  so  needed  a  work  as  this 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  city.  A 
score,  better  still  if  it  were  a  hundred,  of 
our  large  cities  need  similar  organiza- 
tions for  similar  work.  And  this  is  pre- 
eminently women's  work.  Who  will 
inaugurate  it  in  other  cities  ? 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 
WILLIAM  H.  RYDER,  D.  D. 

Our  whole  church,  both  east  and  west, 
receives  a  severe  shock  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Ryder.  His  brief  illness  had  hardly  pre- 
pared even  his  nearest  friends  for  the  fatal 
end.  A  severe  attack  of  lari^ngitis  devel- 
oped into  the  deadly  pneumonia,  with  which 
he  was  not  able  to  cope.  In  two  days  from 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  disease  all  was 
over. 

Probably  no  man  among  us  was  more 
widely  known,  or  more  universally  honored. 
Dr.  Ryder's  position  in  the  great  central  city 
of  Chicago  through  so  many  years,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  men  and  women  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  who  bore  their 
memories  of  him,  always  and  of  necessity 
distinct  and  positive,  wherever  they  went. 
His  years  of  labor  in  the  northwest  gave 
him  a  prominence  in  the  denomination 
which  made  his  opinion  weightv  and  in- 
fluential. His  work  in  St.  Paurs  Church 
covered  one  of  the  most  critical  and  interest- 
ing periods  in  the  history  of  the  Universal- 
ist body.  It  was  the  era  of  organization 
and  formative  systematic  work.  Dr.  Ryder's 
influence  was  always  helpful  to  those  who 
were  endeavoring  to  bring  our  church  into 
more  compact  and  efficient  condition. 

The  position  in  Chicago  itself  was  in  the 
highest  degree  an  honor  to  himself  and  to 
the  church  for  which  he  labored.  Few  men 
were  more  conspicuous,  in  all  the  great  city. 
He  was  identified  with  so  many  of  its  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence,  and  so  many  of  its 
philanthropic  workers,  that  there  was  hard- 
ly a  citizen  with  any  interest  in  the  best 
things,  in  charity,  reform,  or  good  morals, 
who  did  not  know  his  name  and  respect  his 
character.  We  hardly  had  a  more  eminent 
citizen  of  the  best  sort.  His  name  and  in- 
fluence were  sought  by  institutions  of  every 
description;  for  all  men  felt  that  his  name, 
standing  as  it  did  for  integrity  and  for  hu- 
mane sympathies,  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  any  cause  he  could  be  induced  to  es- 
pouse. Every  good  cause  in  Chicago  suffers 
in  the  loss  of  this  true  friend  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Ryder's  influence  in  the  Universalist 
Church  was  always  and  unwaveringly  upon 
the  side  of  a  true  conservatism.  He  was  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  Christian 
man,  and  he  had  the  utmost  solicitude  that 
the  church  of  his  love  should  stand  fast 
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against  all  the  assaults  of  a  shallow  rational- 
ism. He  was  not  narrow  nor  intolerant.  He 
did  not  seek  to  abrid^^e  individual  liberty, 
nor  interfere  with  a  proper  freedom  in  non- 
essentials. But  his  earnest  efifort  was  to 
protect  the  church  from  erratic  and  divisive 
factions,  and  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the 
coldness  of  orthodoxy  and  the  persuasive- 
ness of  a  too-liberal  liberalism,  the  strict  in- 
tegrity of  the  Christian  position.  Many 
thought  him  too  anxious  to  preserve  an  at- 
titude of  cordiality  with  orthodoxy,  and 
were  willing  to  believe  that  he  held  his  Uni- 
versalism  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  his 
desire  to  keep  in  line  with  the  historic 
church.  These  did  not  know  the  man.  He 
was  intensely  and  affectionately  loyal  to  the 
church  and  the  faith  for  which  his  life  had 
-  been  given.  He  believed  in  its  work  and  he 
believed  in  its  people.  He  defended  its  doc- 
trine and  preached  it  with  unction.  His 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  church  made 
him  bold  to  speak  out  for  a  deeper  religious 
life  and  consecration.  But  his  words  were 
always  those  of  the  loyal  friend,  and  not 
those  of  the  critic. 

Few  men  ever  stood  in  the  pulpit  with  so 
fine  an  equipment  in  bodily  presence  and 
oratorical  gifts.  His  figure  was  command- 
ing, his  action  impressive,  his  voice  a 
wonderful  combination  of  richness  and 
strength.  The  most  ordinary  truth  became 
impressive  on  his  lins;  and  when  he  warmed 
with  his  theme,  and  rose  to  the  utterance  of 
the  highest  things,  few  could  speak  with 
more  power.  His  ideal  of  the  minister's 
position  and  office  was  a  very  high  one,  and 
ne  was  constantly  true  to  his  own  concep- 
tions. His  private  life  was  worthy  of  his 
public  reputation.  His  moral  integrity  was 
unblemished.  His  sense  of  justice  and  his 
conscientiousness  were  indomitable.  His 
piety  was  ingrained,  and  grew  deeper  and 
richer  to  the  very  last.  No  one  who  heard 
it  will  ever  forget  the  prayer  he  made  at  the 
first  service  held  in  the  new  St.  PauPs 
Ohurch.  It  was  a  benediction  to  us  all. 
Most  of  us  saw  him  then  for  the  last  time 
in  life.  It  is  a  great  boon  that  he  went 
with  his  old  friends  to  their  new  home,  and 
stood  there  once  to  give  them  his  blessing. 

J.  o.  A. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Senatus  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  has  conferred  upon  the 
Rev.  Charles  Beard,  of  Renshaw  St.  Chapel, 
Liverpool  (Unitarian),  the  honorary  degree 
of  Lll  D.  St.  Andrews  is  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian University. 

The  Unitarian  Herald  calls  attention  to 
the  remarkable  progress  which  technical 
education  is  making  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Calendar  and  General  Directory 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  just 
issued,  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
206  schools  of  art,  with  over  40,000  students, 


and  525  art  classes,  with,  in  round  numbers, 
31,500  students.  In  addition  to  these  schools 
and  classes  especially  devoted  to  ^rawing 
and  design,  there  are  over  4,400  elementarv 
schools  and  50  training  colleges  in  which 
drawing  is  taught  and  examinations  are 
held  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  total  number  of  persons 
who  in  1886  received  instruction  in  art  in 
some  form  or  other  through  the  agency  of 
the  Department  exceeded  956,000. 

The  National  Conference  'of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  churches  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  corresponding  to  our  Saratoga 
convention,  will  be  held  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
near  the  end  of  April.  The  proceedings  will 
be  opened  with  a  Communion  Service  in 
Mill  Hill  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
24th,  at  6  o'clock,  to  be  followed  bv  a  Ke- 
ligious  Service  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  the 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Crosskey. 
On  Wednesday,  oesides  the  paper  on  **The 
Organization  of  Our  Churches,"  by  Dr. 
Martineau,  upon  which  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion, there. will  be  papers  on  "The  Ob- 
stacles to  the  Advancement  of  Free  Christ- 
ianitv  Among  the  People,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Freckelton  and  Mr.  John  Dendy,  Jr.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  a  Conversazione  in 
the  Town  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Lupton.  On  Thursday  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Dr.  W.  Blake  Odgers  on  "  Our 
Duty  in  the  Old  Universities,"  and  one  on  a 
"Church  Building  Loan  Fund,"  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Worthington.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Kit- 
son,  Bart. 

Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  have  produced, 
by  photogravure,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Martin- 
eau, copied  from  the  oil  painting  by  Mr. 
Basil  Martineau,  now  hanging  in  Channing 
Hall,  Boston,  and  presented  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  The  execution  of 
the  photogravure  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Christian  Life 
suggests  the  appointment  of  an  "Advisory  . 
Board  "  in  connection  with  English  Unita- 
rian churches,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
parishes  against  the  settlement  of  unworthy 
pastors.  Little  reliance,  he  seems  to  think, 
can  be  placed  upon  recommendations  from 
the  parishes  themselves.  "A  congregation 
which  a  minister  last  served,  whether  in  the 
Unitarian  body  or  out  of  it,  for  obvious 
reasons  usually  gives  to  inquiries  from  an- 
other church  guarded  or  evasive  replies, 
which  mean  anything  or  nothing."  The 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be 
of  advantage  to  ministers  as  well  as  to  par- 
ishes, for  the  former  too  frequently  suffer 
from  the  circulation  of  half-truths  and  even 
transparent  lies.  But  the  scope  of  this  Ad- 
visory Board  might  further  be  extended  to 
include  in  its  investigations  the  parishes 
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themselves,  which  a  minister,  careful  of  his 
reputation,  would  do  well  to  avoid.  In  any 
case,  an  Advi^ry  Board  consisting  of  men 
of  recognized  ability  and  character,  and 
from  which  the  old  gossips  of  the  denomina- 
tion should  be  rigidly  excluded,  would  doubt- 
less prove  of  great  value  to  ministers  and 
parishes. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  the 
eminent  nonconformist  minister,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  through 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  took  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  to  task  for  his  suspicious  dogmatism. 
Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  he  said  there  were 
large  numbers  of  Congregational  pastors 
who  h&d  relinauished  the  doctrine,  but  who 
stUl  recognized  the  sacredness  and  worth  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  also  dwelt 
upon  the  specific  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon  against  his  Baptist  and  Inde- 
pendent brethren,  and  disputed  their  value, 
wisely  adding  that  great  harm  might  be 
done  to  the  Qiristian  Church  by  suspicious 
criticism  of  the  pastors  coming  to  take  the 
place  of  supreme  loyalty  to  Christ. 

The  Christian  World,  the  organ  of  liberal 
Congregatfonalism,  has  recently  contained 
some  '^Ke-statementsof  Christianity"  which 
are  Unitarianism  under  a  thin  disguise.  One 
of  these  articles,  or  re-statements,  declared 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred  books 
differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from 
the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world.  Where- 
upon a  stout  defender  of  the  old  doctrine 
asserts  that  ^Hhere  was  a  Divine  element 
directing  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  our 
scriptures  which  was  not  in  the  minds  of 
Mohammed,  or  Vyasa,  or  Menu."  Another 
correspondent  raises  the  question  of  the 
apocrypha,  and  asks  ''by  whose  almighty  dis- 
cretion "  it  was  shut  out  from  the  list  of  in- 
spired books. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  appears  to  be  setting  up 
infallibility  on  his  own  account.  He  is  in- 
timating to  some  of  his  old  friends,  right 
and  left,  that  unless  they  agree  with  him 
theologically,  he  can  no  longer  associate 
with  them.  Doctrinal  agreement  is  here- 
after to  be  the  basis  of  his  Christian  fellow^- 
ship.  The  Rev.  Timothv  Harley,  F.  R  A.  S., 
the  author  of  ^' Lunar  Science:  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  is  the  latest  victim  of  the  Baptist 
Pope.  Because  that  gentleman  has  vent- 
ured to  show  that  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  about  the  moon  standing  still  is, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Speaker^s  Cominen- 
tary,  "a  fragment  of  unknown  date  and  un- 
certain authorship,  interpolated  into  the 
text  of  the  narrative,"  and  is  irreconcilable 
with  science,  Mr.  Spurgeon  declines  to  as- 
sociate with  him. 

Professor  Max  MuUer  has  been  appointed 
the  first  Gifford  lecturer  on  Natural  Theol- 
ogy by  the  Senate  of  Glasgow  University. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Liord 
Gifford  left  $125,000  for  this  purpose.    The 


lectureship  is  tenable  for  two  years,  and 
twenty  public  lectures  are  to  be  giv6n  an- 
nually. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  a  recent  pastoral 
wrote,  "The  days  of  rigid  uniformity  are 
clearly  gone  by.  The  notion  of  finding  the 
worship  of  all  parish  churches  regulated  ac- 
cording to  one  pattern  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  irresistible  current  of  opinion  in  the 
church."  How  long  will  it  be  before  all  the 
dogmatic  churches  recognize  this,  and  give 
up  the  practical  farce  of  trying  to  enforce 
uniformity?  j.  c. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  good  book  for  churches  to  present  to 
their  ministers  is  Martineau^s  great  work,  re* 
cently  published — "A  Study  of  Religion,  its 
Sources  and  Contents."  Two  volumes,  price 
in  this  country.  $6.00. 

Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have  just  re- 
published Mrs.  Horace  Mannas  delightful 
juvenile  book,  "The  Flower  People,"  first 
given  to  the  world  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  book  consists  of  a  number  of 
charming  stories  in  which  various  fiowers 
tell  their  stories  to  a  little  girl. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  just  completed  his 
series  of  sermons  on  "Religious  Reoonstruo- 
tion,"  which  we  understand  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  has  an  article  in 
the  March  Chautauqttan  on  "  The  Lieamed 
Women  of  Bologna. 

A  weeklv  paper  called  TJie  Chinese  Evan- 
gelist is  shortly  to  be  started  in  New  York, 
with  Mr.  Yan  Phon  Lee,  a  Chinese  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  as  one  of  its  editors. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadwick^s  "Book  of  Poems,"  which  has 
been  out  of  print,  will  soon  be  published 
by  Roberts  Brothers. 

Our  Best  Words,  Brother  Douthit's  ex- 
cellent fortnightly  paper,  comes  to  us  con- 
siderably enlarged— but  keeping  still  the 
old  price,  $1.00  a  year.  We  are  glad  of  the 
enlargement,  if  the  publishers  can  afford  it; 
and  certainly  we  shall  regret  if  the  Unita- 
rian body  of  America  does  not  give  it  such 
support  as  will  enable  them  to  afford  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  home  paper,  containing  mat- 
ter for  old  and  young.  It  is  bright,  pure, 
intensely  in  sympathy  with  all  reforms  ana 
good  causes,  deeply  in  earnest  in  its  efforts 
to  build  up  a  livmg  Christianity.  While  its 
courage  is  exceptional,  and  its  loyalty  to 
the  simple  fundamentals  of  Unitarianism  is 
perfect,  its  charity  is  unfailing.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  no  perioaical  that  may  better  bear 
at  its  head,  tne  motto,  "In  essentials,  unity; 
in  non-essentials,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  char- 
ity." Though  Our  Best  Words  is  not  the 
largest  or  most  widely  known  of  our  period- 
icals, we  doubt  if  any  in  the  denomination 
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is  doing  a  more  needed  work,  or  doing  it 
with  a  spirit  of  more  conscientious  fidelity. 

The  S.  S.  Society  publishes  in  connection 
with  the  London  S.  ».  Association  the  use- 
ful illustrated  manual  for  primary  classes, 
wititled  "The  Flock  at  the  Fountain,*'  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  author  of 
the  hymn  "  Nearer,  My  Gkxi,  to  thee."  It 
has  also  in  press  a  richly  illustrated  Relig- 
ious Primer,  prepared  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Col- 
bum.  This  Primer  is  accompanied  by  a 
Teacher's  Manual,  and  the  two  books  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  has 
just  issued  Mr.  Spaulding's  new  manual  on 
"The  Later  Heroes  of  &rael:  With  Notes 
and  Questions."  This  manual  is  No.  Ill  of 
the  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  on 
"  Lives  and  Deeds."  It  contains  five  chap- 
ters, with  questions  for  fourteen  lessons. 
The  chapter  titles  are:  "The  Parable  of 
Jonah,"  "  The  Statesman  Prophet,"  "  The 
Good  Km^,"  •'The  Prophet  of  Woe,"  "Job." 
The  book  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
this  portion  of  the  literature  of  Israel  in  the 
light  of  modem  scholarship  and  of  recent 
Biblical  criticism. 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Denver,  Ck>l.,  has 
begun  publishing  a  monthly  sermon  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  "Unity 
Pulpit."  The  subject  of  the  first  sermon  is 
"The  Unitarians." 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Rt 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone  is  soon  to  have  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  on 
Robert  Ingersoll. 

Edward  CHodd's  "  The  Story  of  Creation, 
a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution,"  illustrated 
with  77  wood  cuts  and  diagrams,  is  out. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  publishera  Price, 
$1.75. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall  has  written  a  "Life 
of  Dr.  Anandabai  Joshee,"  the  kinswoman 
and  friend  of  Pundita  Ramabai,  which  Ro- 
berts Brothers,  Boston,  have  just  published. 
The  profits  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the  "Ra- 
mabai School  Fund."    Price,  81.00. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
Southern  colored  school  teacher,  is  worthy 
of  attention.  Similar  statements  have  been 
made  to  me  by  others.  In  their  behalf  and 
that  of  truth,!  ask  for  contributions  of  new 
or  second-hand  copies  of  the  school  histo- 
ries named,  which  may  be  sent  to  me  at  No. 
25  Beacon  St. 

J.  F.  B.  Masshali^ 

Boston.  March  8, 1888. 

"I  have  no  use  for  school  books  with 
the  exception  of  some  good  histories. 
School  histories  of  the  U.  S.  for  beginners, 
Higginaon's  Young  People's  History  of  the 
U.  S.,  also  the  Elementary  History  by 
Quaekenbos,  or  Barnes*  do.,  are  all  good. 


and  would  just  fill  a  great  need  in  my 
school.  I  am  anxious  to  have  every  scholar 
started  in  history  this  year.  The  one  pre- 
scribed by  the  County  Board  of  Instruction 
is  expensive  and  entirely  unsuited  to  be- 
ginners. Besides  it  is  written  by  an  ex- 
confederate  officer,  and  is  one-sided,  and 
that  wrong-sided  in  the  extreme.  The  por- 
traits of  Jeff.  Davis,  Lee,  Tombs,  Jackson, 
Beauregard,  and  other  rebels  are  ^iven,  and 
their  character  eulogized  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. If  my  pupils  buy  histories,  they  must 
buy  these.  If  I  can  get  a  donation  of,  say 
from  20  to  40  of  the  histories  I  have  men- 
tioned (second  hand),  I  shall  solve  the  diffi- 
culty admirably,  and  in  a  way  that  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  all  round;  for  as  these 
are  poor  children,  and  the  histories  are 
given,  no  objection  will  be  made  to  their 
use." 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has  written  a 
book  entitled  "Woman  in  the  Pulpit,'* 
which  is  soon  to  be  published  by  D.  Loth- 
rop  &  Co.  Of  course  it  takes  strong  ground 
in  favor  of  women  entering  the  ministry. 

Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke,  of  Dedham, 
Masa,  is  in  the  West  lecturing.  He  is  to 
give  his  course  of  lectures  on  "Women  in 
English  Literature"  in  Des  Moines  and 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Quincy  and  Moline,  111., 
and  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  of  the  Univer-  ^ 
salist  church,  has  written  two  powerful  let- 
ters on  "  The  Damnation  of  the  Heathen, 
and  the  American  Board."  The  letters  are 
addressed  to  H.  C.  Bowen  of  The  Independ- 
ent After  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Leader  they  are  now  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Universalist  Publish- 
ing House,  Boston. 

A  "Provisional  Program"  comes  to  us  for 
a  proposed  Unity  Club  Institute,  to  be  held 
at  Wiers,  N.  H.,  July  30  to  August  4,  with 
morning  lectures  and  conferences,  afternoon 
studies  of  American  poetry,  and  evening 
readings. 

Reason  in  Religion.  By  Dr.  Julius  Rupp. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  by  Madam 
A.  C.  Rasche.  Samuel  Tinsley  and  Co., 
London. 

Dr.  Rupp  is  thoroughly  Unitarian  in  his 
religious  vi«ws,  without  taking  the  Unita- 
rian name,  and  his  book  is  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  such  views.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
terest which  will  be  felt  in  the  book  will  re- 
sult, however,  not  so  much  from  its  con- 
tents, valuable  as  these  may  be,  as  from  the 
character  and  unique  history  of  the  author 
and  the  religious  organization  he  represents. 

Dr.  Rupp  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1809, 
took  a  degree  in  philosophy  in  1832,  was 
lecturer  on  literature,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy for  ten  years,  publishing  during  that 
time  text-books  on  these  subjects  for  his 
pupils;  in  1842,  was  appointed  chaplain  for 
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the  garrison  of  Konigsberg,  in  which  capac> 
ity  he  speedily  won  great  popularity.  Hie 
preaching  emphasized  the  humanitarianism 
of  Christianity,  and  stood  for  the  Protestant 
principles  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
teaching,  as  opposed  to  the  compulsion  of 
creeds.  As  a  result,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
office.  The  Grerman  Reformed  Church  of 
Konigsberg,  a  branch  of  the  Established 
8tate  Church,  elected  him  its  minister,  but 
this  election  the  government  refused  to  con- 
firm. Because  of  this  and  other  persecu- 
tions by  the  government,  Dr.  Rupp's  fol- 
lowers met  and  organized  a  free  religious 
community  under  the  name  Free  Evangel- 
ical Community,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Protestant  Germany,  and  elected  him  pas- 
tor; but  the  government  refused  the  mem- 
bers the  legal  right  to  meet  for  religious 
worship  until  they  should  declare  they  had 
left  the  National  Evangelical  Church  of 
Prussia;  this  they  did,  without,  how- 
ever, ending  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  Dr.  Rupp  has  continued  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  doing  faithful  and  laborious 
work  as  such,  but  doing  much  other  work 
also;  such  as  editing  a  religious  paper,  then 
a  political  paper,  and  again  another  relig- 
ious journal,  representing  his  native  city, 
Konigsberg,  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  writ- 
ing a  book  upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
and  various  religious  works,  and  establish- 
ing two  schools;  all  this  with  poor  and  fail- 
ing eyesight,  and  under  bitter  persecution 
from  the  government,  which  withdrew  his 
patent  as  a  lecturer,  suppressed  one  of  his 
papers,  closed  his  schools,  and  put  him  in 
prison  for  several  months,  for  too  free  speech. 
The  volume  before  us,  ^'  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion," is  a  treatise  upon  prayer,  consider- 
ing first  the  decline  in  habits  of  prayer,  pub- 
lic and  private;  reasons  for  this  decline;  the 
view  of  life  with  which  prayer  is  incompati- 
ble; and  results  of  dropping  prayer  out  of 
life.  Next,  on  the  positive  side,  treating  of 
prayer  as  a  means  of  self -education, — prayer 
and  work  according  to  Dr.  Rupp  constitut- 
ing man's  only  means  of  self-education. 
Then,  after  a  chapter  given  to  considering 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  another  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Liord's  Prayer.  The 
author  brings  to  his  work  a  clear  mind 
trained  to  close  thought,  a  moral  nature 
which  sees  goodness  and  justice  as  the  cen- 
tral things  in  the  universe,  and  a  spiritual 
nature  which,  with  Fenelon,  recognizes  "The 
law  of  prayer  to  be  reciprocity  between  God 
and  man,"  and  "  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be  the 
creed  of  the  freeman  who  acknowledges  the 
voice  of  his  true  nature,"  and  "  who  knows 
no  stronger  longing  than  the  thirst  for  jus- 
tice and  love." 

The  Nation  informs  us  that  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington  has  undertaken  the 
formation  of  a  study-collection  of  casts  of 


Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Antiquities  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, beginning  with  those  preserved  in  this 
country.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
will  attend  to  the  proper  arrangement  and 
cataloguing  of  the  Assyrian  collection  in 
the  National  Museum,  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  assistant 
in  the  Semitic  courses,  who  will  also  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  forming  the  collec- 
tion and  of  securing  the  loan  of  objects  to 
be  copied. 

The  first  number  of  Archiv  fur  die  Oe- 
schichte  der  Philosophies  a  new  German 
quarterly  review,  has  appeared.  It  is  in- 
tended to  include  among  its  contributors 
nearly  all  the  living  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats. 


The  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (March). 

Nature:  A  Problem.    Frederic  H.  Hedge. 

Behind  the  Veil. 

Channing  as  a  Social  Reformer.  W.  M. 
Salter. 

George  Batchelor's  Essays.  Nicholas  P. 
Gil  man. 

The  Christian  Connection. 

The  Religion  of  the  Positivist.  Frederic 
Harrison. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 

English  Faith  in  Art.  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  Socialist.  J>.  O. 
Kellogg. 

First  Crisis  of  the  American  Revolution. 
John  Fiske. 

The  Marriage  Celebration  in  the  United 
States.    Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 

The  Andover  Review  (March). 

Does  Christianity  as  Conceived  by  Paul 
Imply  a  Universal  Preaching  of  Christ?  A 
Study  in  Biblical  Interpretation.  Professor 
Hincks. 

Is  Protestant  Unity  Possible?  Jamee  B. 
Wasson. 

Among  the  Villages  of  South  India.  Ed- 
ward A.  Lawrence. 

The  Dial  (March). 

Saintsbury's  Elizabethan  Literature.  Mel- 
ville B.  Anderson. 

The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.  George  C. 
Noyes. 

New  Princeton  Review  (March). 

Emerson.    By  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 

The  Present  Ethical  Relations  of  Abso- 
lute Idealism  and  Naturalism.  Henry 
Calderwood. 

Christianity  and  the  Secular  Spirit  R.  S. 
MacArthur. 
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Hidalgo,  the  Washington  of  Mexico.    F. 

C.  Baylor. 

Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Literature. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

North  American  Review  (March). 

Judas,  the  Iscariot.  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way. 

The  Lion's  Side  of  the  Lion  Question,  or 
A  Further  Study  of  the  Indian  Problem. 
Oail  Hamilton. 

Art  and  Morality.    Robert  G.  IngersoU. 

Universalist  Quarterly, 
Messianic  Prophecy.    President  O.  Ck>ne, 

D.  D. 

Christ  the  Propitiation  for  Sin.  J.  S. 
Lee,D.  D. 

Theology  as  a  Science.    J.  Merrifield. 

The  Existence  and  Nature  of  Spirit.  E. 
L.Briggs, 

Christ  a  Substitute;  Ransom  and  Atone- 
ment.   R  O.  Williams. 

The  Rational  Argument.    I.  C.  Enowlton. 

Tlie  Sanitarian, 

Mission  of  the  Science  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence.   Amos  G.  Hull. 

Education  in  the  United  States. 

The  Tobacco  Habit.  W.  Thornton  Par- 
ker, A.  M.,  M.  D. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  wish  to  represent  everu  Unitarian  church  in 
the  eoitntry  in  theite  columns,  and  wtU  if  our  friends 
wUl  help  ftf . 

Mtnuters,  Sunday-schnnl  fuperintendents  and 
teachers,  cmd  church  workers  everywhere,  please  send 
us  v)ord—brUf,  c*mcise—of  the  important  things  you 
do. 

Don*t  wait  for  an  accumuiatinn  of  items,  but  as 
^oon  as  one  of  interest  occurs,  send  ImmedUUely  on  a 
postal  card.  AH  items  should  reach  vs  by  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  month. 

A  group  of  Societies  in  Illinois,  viz.,  Buda, 
Sheffield,  Princeton,  Geneseo,  and  Moline, 
together  with  Davenport,  Iowa,  favorably 
situated  for  easy  communication  and  neigh- 
borly association,  have  formed  themselves 
into  what  is  termed  "The  Rock  River  Circle 
of  Unitarian  Societie8'\  The  iirst  meeting 
was  held  at  Geneseo,  March  1st,  with  a  good 
representation  from  most  of  the  above 
named  places.  The  exercises  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Afternoon  session:  Paper  by  J.Fisher, 
of  Sheffield,  on  "The  Ideal  Religious  Socie- 
tf^\  short  addresses  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  of 
Davenport,  Eugene  L^wis,  Esq.,  Revs.  Mr. 
Coffin,  of  Buda,  and  M.  J.  Miller,  of  Geneseo, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  has  Uni- 
tarianism  not  spread  more  rapidly?";  Ex- 
planation of  the  Post  Office  Mission  Work 
Dj  Mr.  Judy,  with  remarks  by  Mrs.  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  McNeal.  of  Moline; 
address  by  Chester  Covell,  State  Missionary, 
on  "The  Liberal  Prospect  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois." Evening  session:  An  essay  by  Prof. 
G.  L.  Leslie,  of  Sheffield,  subject,  "Brief 
Lessons  from  Different  Religions";  Sermon 
by  A.  M.  Judy,  on  "  The  Splendor  of  Man- 
hood   and   Womanhood,    attainable    only 


through  true  Home  Life  and  Right  Con- 
duct in  Common  Affairs." 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  meeting  were 
excellent,  and  it  was  decided  to  organize, 
with  a  view  to  similar  meetings  to  he  held 
quarterly,  in  the  future.  Eugene  Lewis,  of 
Moline,  was  made  President,  and  G.  L.  Les- 
lie, of  Sheffield,  Secretary.  Also,  a  commit- 
tee of  three  was  constituted,  to  arrange 
times  and  places  of  meetings.  The  pro- 
gram of  exercises  for  each  meeting  is  left  to 
be  arranged  by  the  minister  of  the  society 
where  the  meeting  is  held.  j.  f. 

Word  comes  to  us  of  two  new  independ- 
ent Liberal  Christian  churches  that  have 
recently  been  started,  one  in  Kendallville, 
Ind.(  and  one  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  has'  left  the  M.  E. 
denomination  and  taken  a  large  part  of  his 
charge  with  him.  The  Independent  church 
in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  at  present  without 
a  pastor.  Rev.  Theo.  W.  Haven  has  resigned, 
and  gone  to  Germany  for  a  time.  Excellent 
reports  come  of  the  prosperity  of  Prof. 
Swing's  and  Dr.  Thomas'  cnurches  in  Chi- 
cago, and  Rev.  Oscar  McCulloch's  in  In- 
dianapolis. Dr.  Townsend,  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  much  out  of  health  during 
the  winter;  this  has  to  some  extent  inter- 
fered with  his  work,  which  is  otherwise 
prosperous. 

Thirteen  new  subscriptions  to  the  Uni- 
tarian come  to  us  from  a  little  village  in 
Dakota  where  there  is  no  Unitarian  church, 
but  where,  with  this  kind  of  work  continued, 
there  will  be  one  at  no  distant  day. 

A  boy  in  one  of  our  New  England  Sunday- 
schools  has  obtained  eleven  new  subscribers 
for  the  Unitarian,  thus  putting  a  Unita- 
rian periodical  into  eleven  homes,  and  at  the 
same  time  earning  $4.40  for  himself. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sunderland  have  been  speaking  alternately 
on  Sunday  evenings  the  past  winter,  and 
carrying  on  simultaneously  three  courses 
of  lectures.  Mrs.  Sunderland  has  given  a 
course  of  fourteen  lectures  on  '*  The  Books 
of  the  Bible."  One  of  Mr.  Sunderland's 
courses  (seven  lectures)  has  been  on  "Relig- 
ious Problems,"  and  the  other  (six  lectures) 
on  "Practical  Themes  for  Students."  Mr. 
Sunderland  recently,  by  request,  gave  to  a 
large  congregation  a  sermon  on  "  The  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus,"  setting  forth  the  Unitarian 
view  of  the  subject,  in  answer  to  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Clark,  of  Toronto,  delivered  shortly 
before  in  the  "Baldwin  (Episcopal)  Lect. 
ure  Course,"  of  the  city. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— The  Southern  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
churches  will  meet  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Father.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  April  11th  and  12th.  The  open- 
ing sermon  will  be  preached  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  by  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  All  persons  interested 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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Ayer,  Mass.— The  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school,  with  permission  of  the  authors,  has 
reprinted  two  statements  of  belief,  the  first 
bemg  "The  Creed  of  the  Hopedale  Sunday- 
School,"  in  rythmical  form,  by  Rev.  L.  G. 
Wilson;  the  second  being  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole, 
of  Jamaica  Plain.  The  statements  are 
pasted  into  the  Service  Book  as  a  leaf,  and 
given  as  a  card  to  the  children.  The  object 
is  to  educate  our  own  people  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  faith. 

Balti more,  Md.— Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld 
in  a  recent  sermon  in  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
ca7i  says:  "There  are  wrongs  here  in  our 
midst.  It  is  wrong  for  one  to  know  and  an- 
other to  be  ignorant.  Wrong  that  there 
should  be  waifs  wandering  about  without  a 
home,  and  gambling  places  beneath  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Citv  Hall,  alluring  young 
men  to  destruction.  Wrong  that  there  are 
churches  for  the  rich,  and  ^  that  the  very 
shame  of  it  does  not  drive  them  out  to  bring 
in  those  from  the  lanes  and  highways. 
Wrong  that  there  should  be  a  different 
standard  of  virtue  for  men  than  that  by 
which  women  are  judged.  It  is  wrong  for 
men  to  subscribe  to  articles  or  teach  doc- 
trines they  no  longer  themselves  believe. 
Wrong  to  invite  people  into  places  where  they 
are  expected  to  say  they  believe  what  has 
been  proved  false.  It  is  wrong  that  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  surprise  his  hard-working 
mother  with  a  turkey  on  Christmas,  and 
could  not  earn  enough,  though  he  tried 
hard,  should  be  put  into  our  jail  for  a  whole 
year  for  stealing  one;  wrong  thus  to  ruin  a 
life,  to  cast  a  blot  on  this  soul  for  this  boy- 
ish error,  while  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
never  pay  their  debts  and  live  on  in  splen- 
dor and  show.  There  are  the  wrongs  of 
slander  and  lies  that  so  often  put  the  whole 
world  between  two  persons  meant  to  labor 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  working 
out  the  problems  of  God.  Against  these 
and  all  otner  wrongs  that  come  within  our 
knowledge  let  us  have  continued  and  burn- 
ing indignation.  Liet  us  learn  never  to 
compromise,  but,  in  the  plainest  language, 
brand  treachery,  dishonesty,  and  meanness, 
wherever  they  show  themselves." 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  constantly  new  de- 
velopments of  earnest  Christian  effort,  is, 
-the  number  of  little  clubs  and  meetings 
started  by  young  people  and  carried  on  in 
very  cjuiet  ways,  for  reaching  with  help 
ana  friendliness  working  girls  and  boys  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  The  writer 
himself  knows  of  three  or  four  such,  not 
catalogued  in  any  list  of  church  institutions, 
— little  meetings  of  a  dozen  or  more,  for 
whom  some  or  our  bright  young  people 
make  a  happy  social  evening  every  week, 
with  games  and  reading,  and  in  one  case 
making  scrap-books  from  old  illustrated 
papers. 

— At  Arlington  St.  church,  on  the  Sunday 
for  making  up  the  annual  contribution  for 
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the  American  Unitarian  Association,  Mr. 
Herford  read  that  letter,  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Unitarian,  from  an  Indian 
lawyer  in  the  Northwest  provinces,  and  it 
interested  and  touched  the  people  so  much 
that  the  collection,  with  what  has  been  sent 
in  since,  amounted  to  over  $5,600. 
—We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  pretty  well 
settled  that  Rev.  H.  N.  Brown's  church  at 
Brookline  is  to  be  rebuilt.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  some  desiring  to 
move  the  church  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
population,  some  wishing  it  rebuilt  where 
it  IS,  and  some  not  wishing  anything  except 
to  go  on  quietly  as  in  the  past.  But  latterly 
the  population  around  the  present  beauti- 
ful site  has  been  increasing,  and  every  pew 
is  occupied,  so  that  the  question  has  nar- 
rowed itself,  and  progress  has  carried  the 
day. 

—The  Wednesday  noon  services  in  King's 
Chapel  continued  untill  Easter. 
—We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie  is  going  to  England,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Unitarian  National  Conference  at 
Lieeds  in  April. 

—The  March  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club 
was  specially  interesting,  it  being  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of  such 
clubs  in  modern  religious  life,  and  represen- 
tatives being  invited,  and  attending,  from 
.almost  all  the  denominational  soci^  dubs 
in  the  city,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Congrega- 
tional, Universalist,  etc. 
— The  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  has 
carried  out  very  successfully  its  second 
year's  courses  of  lecture-talks  to  S.  S.  teach- 
ers. Rev.  Francis  Tiffany  concluded  on 
March  15  his  course  of  four  "  talks "  on 
"Ethics."  His  lectures  were  all  well  at- 
tended. They  have  been  profound  in 
thought,  rich  in  illustration,  eloquent  in 
style,  and  abounding  in  apt  and  practical 
suggestions.  Mr.  Tiffany  believes  that  eth- 
ical instruction  should  never  be  divorced 
from  religious  teaching.  He  that  loves  any- 
thing better  than  he  loves  God,  the  High- 
est, does  not  love  the  lower  thing  aright 
The  idea  of  duty  is  to  be  bathed  in  the  con- 
ception that  each  action,  however  small,  is 
related  to  infinite  forces,  to  the  divine 
energy  that  works  in  and  through  all 
things. 

— The  appeal  of  the  S.  S.  Society  to  the 
churches  this  year  bears  the  pleasant  title 
of  "A  Friendly  Word,"  and  is  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Society  as  the 
agent  of  the  Unitarian  churches. 
—The  Unitarian  S.  S.  Unioti  is  holding  its 
monthly  meetings  now  for  the  fifth  year. 
Its  membership  is  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  during  the 
present  season  have  been  of  exceptional  in- 
terest and  value. 

—Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke   has  been 
preaching  at  his  church  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  Iiord's  Prayer. 
—Rev.  J.  F.  Dutton,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  is 
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d^ivering  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  Tues- 
day evenings  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union  Hall,  on  "Modern  Prophets."  The 
specific  subjects  are:  "Goethe — The  Prophet 
of  Culture;"  "  Wordsworth— The  Prophet 
of  Nature;"  "Byron— The  Prophet  of  De- 
spair;" "Carlyle—The  Prophet  of  Reform;" 
**  Emerson— The  Prophet  of  Hope;"  "Spen- 
cer—The Prophet  of  Evolution.^' 
—On  March  4th  Dr.  £.  E.  Hale  preached  a 
memorial  sermon  upon  Thomas  Starr  King. 

Charlestown.  N.  H.— Rev.  Thoe.  D. 
Howard,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
has  gone  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  for  three  months. 
His  pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  Rev.  Francis 
Wilhams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— Mr.  Alfred  W.  Mar- 
tin, a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard,  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  here  on  March  18th.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
liongfellow.  Mr.  Martin  began  his  regular 
work  in  Chelsea  on  March  4th.  The  society 
has  been  without  a  pastor  since  last  May, 
when  Rev.  E.  D.  Towle,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  and  beloved,  was  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  ill-health.  Much  satisfaction 
is  therefore  felt  at  having  secured  so  worthy 
a  successor. 

—The  "Golden  Festival,"  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  was 
socially  a  great  success.  The  societv  desires 
to  celebrate  its  "Golden  Wedding"  by  pay- 
ing off  a  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
building  the  new  church. 

ChiC£m[0,  III.— Rev.  David  Utter  has  a 
Religious  Study  Class  at  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  on  Sunday  evenings,  using  Dr. 
Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  Reli^ona"  The  Unity 
Club  of  the  church  is  doing  good  work;  at 
its  last  meeting  the  program  was  a  musical 
one,  consisting  mainly  of  the  works  of 
American  composers. 

—Rev.  J.  li.  Jones,  of  All  Souls'  Church,  has 
been  granted  by  his  people  a  month's  leave 
of  absence  for  rest  and  physical  re-invigor- 
ation.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  gone  to 
Cuba.  His  study  classes  have  been  carried 
on  actively  during  the  winter,  together  with 
not  a  little  philanthropic  work.  A  series  of 
"Nickel  Talks  on  Early  Chicago"  have  been 
very  popular.  The  church  has  established 
the  past  winter  a  free  library  and  reading 
room. 

— Mr.  Gunsaulus,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregationaliet  Church,  is 
drawing  immense  audiences.  He  is  as  lib- 
eral as  Mr.  Beecher,  and  a  very  eloquent 
and  winning  speaker.  The  Sunday  after 
Bronson  Alcott's  death,  and  Miss  Aloott's, 
he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  each;  claiming 
that  all  the  causes  worth  fighting  for  and 
living  for  of  our  century  had  knocked  at 
this  man's  door  and  received  his  blessing, 
that  his  influence  upon  American  literature 
had  been  strong  and  salutary,  and  espe- 
cially,that  the  new  educational  theories  that 
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are  gaining  ground  at  the  present  were 
first  presented  to  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try by  Bronson  Alcott. 
— The  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Society  has 
completed  and  dedicated  the  beautiful  new 
church  edifice  which  it  has  been  erecting 
upon  the  site  (Prairie  Ave.  near  SOth  street) 
where  the  Fourth  Unitarian  church  for- 
merly stood.  The  new  building  is  an  excep- 
tionally handsome  and  complete  church 
structure,  and  is  located  in  the  very  heiuii 
of  what  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  best 
residence  sections  of  the  city.  The  spot  is 
one  of  very  sacred  memories  to  the  present 
writer,  he  having  preached  here  two  years 
in  the  old  Fourth  Church  days,  following 
Mr.  Wendte,  who  preached  here  five  or  six 
years.  We  are  glad  the  place  is  finally 
made  secure  to  Liberal  Christianity.  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  strong  and  out  of  debt, 
and  under  its  new  conditions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  ever  a  center  of  far 
reaching  religious  and  humanitarian  in- 
fiuence.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Cole- 
man Adams,  nas  been  settled  with  the 
church  only  since  1884,  but  is  already  one 
of  the  most  honored  and  infiuential  min- 
isters of  the  city. 

— An  attendant  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  (Rev.  Charles  Conklin,  pastor) 
writes,  "Mr.  Conklin  is  doing  a  great  work 
here  on  the  West  Side.  Would  that  more 
of  our  Liberal  churches  could  experience 
such  a  Revival  as  we  have  had  here  I  Why 
are  liberals  so  much  afraid  of  revival 
methods?  Our  experience  proves  that  we 
may  hold  revival  meetings  as  ligitimately 
and  with  as  much  profit  as  can  our  Metho- 
dist brethren." 

Denver,  Col.— A  monthly  Unity  Pul- 
pit has  been  started  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness.  It  is  the  pastor's  intention  to 
issue  in  this  publication  one  sermon  a  month 
for  missionary  purposes.  The  first  sermon 
is  one  on  "  Tne  Unitariana" 
— A  series  of  three  popular  musical  concerts 
has  recently  been  given  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  by  the  Unity  Chorus  Choir,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  of  the 
city. 

— The  Denver  World  has  contracted  to 
print  the  Sunday  morning  sermon  of  Mr. 
Van  Ness  every  Monday  evening  regularly. 
— The  Denver  pastor  is  on  the  look  out  for 
a  good  man  to  do  missionary  work  in  that 
growing  city  and  in  the  State. 

Gardner,  Mass.— Rev.  W.  C.  Litch- 
field is  preaching  a  series  of  Sunday  even- 
ing sermons  on  **  Liberal  Christian  Doc- 
trines "  to  excellent  congregations. 

Madison,  Wis.— Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker 
read  a  paper  at  a  recent  monthly  meet- 
izig  of  the  Madison  Literary  Club,  on 
"John  Wise,"  the  once  famous  but  now  for- 

Sotten  American,  who  better  than  any  other 
eserves  the  title,  "  the  grandfather  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  so  clearly  and  power- 
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fully  did  he  give  utterance  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Meadville,  Pa.— Rev.  Geo.  Batchelor 
has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  *^  Re- 
ligion and  Ethics'*  before  the  students  of 
the  Theological  school.  The  students  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  lectures.  One 
writes:  ^^  There  was  something  so  open,  so 
clear,  so  rational  in  the  lecturer's  method 
and  thought  that  all  were  interested  from 
the  first;  and  the  interest  deepened  and  in- 
tensified to  the  end.  None  of  the  students 
will  forget  these  lectures;  nor  will  any  soon 
forget  the  profitable  hours  spent  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Batchelor,  or  the  warm 
hand-shaking  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture. 
Mr.  Batchelor  is  certainly  a  real  teacher,^^ 

Norwell,  Mass.— An  earnest  church 
for  worship  and  work  we  have  here,  with 
its  Sunday  Morning  Service,  its  Sunday- 
school  with  classes  for  young  and  old,  its 
Ijadies  Sewing  Circle  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons,* its  Union  for  Christian  Work,  its 
Guild  of  the  Qood  Shepherd,  its  mid-week 
Bible  Class,  its  Two-mile  Mission,  its  Con- 
firmation Class  and  its  Pamphlet  Mission. 

Philadelphia.— On  Sunday,  March  18, 
Rev.  Joseph  May,  of  the  First  Church, 
preached  a  sermon  commemorative  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  155th  anniversary 
of  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  13th  inst. 
This  church  originated  in  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  during  the  interest  awakened 
by  a  course  of  lectures  by  him,  given  in 
1796,  and  its  establishment  was  due  to  his 
encouragement  of  its  earliest  members  to 
maintain  services  without  a  clerical  pastor, 
which  they  actually  did  from  1796  to  1825. 
Dr.  Priestley  united  with  them  as  a  member, 
but  declinea  to  accept  the  position  of  pas- 
tor, being  already  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
when  in  1794  he  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  and  the 
hostility  to  which  he  was  subject  in  England. 
The  career  of  this  celebrated  scientist, 
theologian,  commentator,  historian  and 
divine  was  sketched  by  Mr.  May,  and  the 
fitness  was  suggested  of  placing  in  the 
church  a  memorial  of  its  eminent  f  ounder,be- 
side  those  of  other  early  and  recent  members. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  the 
avowed  Unitarians  of  the  modem  period — 
the  precursor  of  Channing  by  half  a  century 
— and  as  one  who  became  a  martyr  to  his 
Unitarian  beliefs  and  democratic  sympa- 
thies, it  would  be  eminently  fitting  that  a 
memorial  of  him  should  exist  in  America, 
which  became  his  chosen  and  much-appre- 
oiated  home.  The  statue,  erected  in  1874, 
at  Birmingham,  on  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  his  great  discovery  of  oxygen, 
by  way  of  tardy  expiation  of  tne  outrages 
there  inflicted  on  Priestlej,  is  a  very  noble 
one.  On  the  occasion  of  its  inauguration, 
Mr.  Huxley  delivered  an  address,  paying  a 
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high  tribute  to  Priestley  as  a  scientific  dis- 
coverer, and  as  a  man. 

At  the  present  time,  a  new  biography  o 
Priestley,  with  his  correspondence,  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Prof.  Bolten.  This,  also, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  deal  with  its 
subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
chiefly,  while  to  Priestley  himself  his  relig- 
ious and  theological  labors  were  always  of 
supreme  interest,  and  deserve  a  no  less  hon- 
orable commemoration  from  those  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  moral  heroism  and  un- 
assuming piety. 

— The  ministers  and  people  of  our  Phila- 
delphia churches,  while  acquiescing  in  the 
decision  of  the  council  to  postpone  for  a 
year  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, heartily  welcome  the  prospect  of 
its  being  held  in  1889  in  this  city.  In  all 
respects,  as  to  the  meetings  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  delegates,  the  Conference  can 
be  most  favorably  provided  for,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  influence  on  the  commun- 
ity will  be  far  greater,  if  held  at  this  centre, 
than  at  Saratoga.  Former  conventions 
here  have  been  largely  attended,  and  have 
been  abundantly  reported  by  the  press,  of 
which  the  Saratoga  meetings  so  seriously 
failed. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— A  correspondent 
writes:  "We  go  on  steadily  and  are  now 
well  into  our  second  year.  We  have  much 
cause  for  encouragement.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  speak  of  our  plans  with  much  as- 
surance, but  we  are  beginning  to  counsel 
upon  the  subject  of  a  church  home  by  and 
by.»» 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Cal. 
—Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  writes:  We  expect 
Rev.  Oscar  Clute  to  arrive  to-morrow.  Kev. 
J.  Huxtable  is  here,  and  Rev.  David  Heap, 
of  England,  is  on  his  way  from  Oregon— all 
to  do  missionary  work  on  this  coast. 
—My  society  has  bought  a  lot  150x100  feet; 
on  a  corner,  central,  and  in  a  flne  neighbor- 
hood,—cost  $13,500.  It  will  all  be  raised 
within  a  month.  We  have  also  several 
thousands  towards  the  church. 

San  Francisco  had  a  good  annual  meetinfr. 
$12,000  balance  in  treasury  after  all  theur 
bills  for  the  new  church,  now  building,  are 
paid.  They  have  also  come  into  possession 
of  a  legacy  of  135,000,  for  charitable  and 
educational  purposes. 

We  are  introducing  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties into  Oakland.  Ban  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  have  also  taken  the  preliminary 
steps. 

The  Starr  King  Monument  Fund  has 
reached  $8,000;  $5,000  more  are  needed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Church  of  the 
Messiah  was  crowded  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  11,  at  the  Service  of  Sacred  Song 
when  Qounod's  (St.  Cecilia)  Mass  was  sung 
by  the  regular  choir,  with  organ  and  piano 
accompaniment.  The  choir  consisted  of  the 
usual  quartette,  and  a  chorus  of  sixteen 
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voices,  Belected  from  the  congregation.  For 
the  last  two  winters  they  have  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  the  beet 
musical  compositions,  and  the  public  appre- 
ciation shown  in  the  large  congregations 
thus  brought  together  is  well  deserved. 
Mr.  Snyder  gave  a  description  of  the  "Mass'' 
as  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
spoke  of  the  seeming  incongruity  of  its  in- 
troduction into  the  Unitarian  service,  and 
explained  that  Unitarians  could  join  in  any 
expression  of  the  worshipful  spirit  without 
agreeing  with  the  theology  of  those  who 
created  the  instruments  of  that  expression. 
With  the  exception  of  this  occasional  even- 
song, no  second  service  has  been  held  in 
the  church  this  winter.  Mr.  Snyder 
preaches  at  the  Mission  Chapel  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Toledo  Blade  of 
March  6th  publishes  in  full  an  admirable 
sermon  by  Rev.  A.  Q.  Jennings  on  "  What 
Unitarians  Believe." 

— A  Unitarian  Convention  was  held  here  on 
March  20  and  21,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  Secretary  Reynolds,  Rev.  Geo. 
Batchelor,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  and  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  were  the  speakers. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Theatre  meetings 
mentioned  in  the  last  Unitarian  will  be  de- 
ferred until  next  fall  or  winter. 
— An  old  debt  of  some  $2,850  has  been  a 
financial  burden  and  source  of  discourage- 
ment to  the  church.  On  a  recent  Sun&y 
Mr.  Bowser,  the  minister  here,  went  to  Mon- 
treal and  preached  for  Mr.  Barnes,  and  at 
the  close  an  apneal  was  made  for  assistance 
in  paying  this  aebt.  The  Montreal  people 
respond^  very  generously,  and  Mr.  Bowser 
returned  home  with  nearly  half  of  the 
needed  sum  in  his  pocket. 

Westford,  Mass —Rev.  E.  B.  Mag- 
lathlin  maintains  services  on  Sunday  after- 
noons once  in  two  weeks  at  Por|re  Village,  in 
/     a  school  house,  the  expenses  bemg  borne  by 
"^    Mr.  Allan  Cameron,  a  manufacturer  in  the 
village. 

Wash  i  nffto  n,  D.C.— Secretary  Spauld- 
ing  of  the  ST  S.  Society,  recently  preached 
at  All  Souls'  church.  In  response  to  an  ap- 
peal made  by  him  to  the  congregation  a 
contribution  was  made  to  the  treasury  of 
the  S.  S.  Society.  All  our  parishes  should 
see  to  it  that  in  addition  to  their  annual 
gift  to  the  A.  U.  A.  this  valuable  denomin- 
ational agency  receives  a  yearly  contribu- 
tion. The  good  work  it  is  doinff  and  the 
ever  widening  opportunities  before  it  of 
doing  its  work  on  a  larger  scale,  entitle 
the  Society  to  a  generous  support. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— A  correspondent 
sends  to  the  Uhriatian  Register  some  rem- 
iniscences of  the  earlv  history  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  St.  Paul,  which  we  quote: 

"In  June,  1852,  Rev.  GfeorgeW.  Wood- 
ward delivered  the  first  Unitarian  sermon 


in  this  city.  He  was  fron^  Galena,  HI.,  and 
well  known  there  for  his  efficient  labors  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Six  years  after- 
wards, in  December,  1858,  a  meeting  was 
called  for  Unitarian  services,  and  Rev. 
Frederick  R.  Newell  conducted  it.  He  had 
at  one  time  been  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  Mass.  At  that  meeting 
there  were  thirty-four  persons  present;  and 
so  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  services 
that  they  were  continued  for  nearly  a  year 
afterward,  Mr.  Newell  being  engaged  in 
business  during  the  week,  and  preaching  his 
old  sermons  without  remuneration.  The 
audiences  never  exceeded  forty  persons,  and 
usually  were  less  than  thirty;  and  sixteen 
persons  contributed  the  little  money  that 
was  needed  for  rent  and  care  of  room.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  arrived  in  St.  Paul;  and 
on  the  next  evening  ho  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject, *  The  Answer  of  Liberal  Christianity  to 
the  Question,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?' 
The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  building  on 
the  river  bank  of  Third  street.  It  was 
three  stories  high  on  the  street,  but  the 
abrupt  slope  of  the  bluff  required  the  con- 
struction of  two  stories  below  the  level  of 
the  street;  and  access  to  the  large  hall, 
which  was  in  the  first  story  below  the  side- 
walk, was  by  steps  from  the  street,  and 
another  lower  flight  in  the  building.  This 
circumstance  led  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  to  write 
that  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  Uni- 
tarians of  St.  Paul  in  a  cellar.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  1861,  Rev.  Mr.  Vickers,  a  grad- 
uate from  Meadville,  preached  in  St.  Paul. 
May  28, 1865,  Rev.  Mr.  Cuttmg,  from  Wino- 
na, delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  followed 
by  several  from  Rev.  J.  Angier,  and  two 
from  Rev.  William  G.  Scandlin,  both  gentle- 
men being  from  Boston.  On  July  13,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  organizing  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  St.  Paul.  A  Universal- 
ist  society  having  been  organized  a  few 
weeks  before  the  meetings  of  the  Unitarians, 
and  being  largely  attended,  it  was  consid- 
ered better  to  suspend  the  attempt  to  make 
a  society  at  that  time;  and  our  services  closed 
on  the  24th  of  September.  On  the  19th  of 
Februarv,  1871,  a  meeting  of  Unitarians  was 
held,  and  successful  measures  commenced 
that  led  to  the  organization  of  Unity 
Church;  and  from  the  11th  oT  February, 
1872,  the  Unitarians  have  had  a  place  oi 
worship  in  this  city.  To  one  who  has  been 
in  all  the  attempte  to  reach  the  point  where 
we  now  are,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Min- 
nesota Conference  was  a  great  event;  and 
the  16th  and  17th  of  November,  last,  become 
memorable  days.'' 


JOTTINGS. 

In  a  sermon  recently  preached  in  the 
First  Church  of  Boston  by  its  minister,  S. 
W.  Brooke,  he  says,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  there  is  far  less  chance  for  children 
brought  up  in  a  public  reformatory  than 
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for  those  brought  up  by  a  voluntary  ohari- 
table  society.  The  stigma  of  the  reforma- 
tory is  upon  them;  and,  true  to  the  old  say- 
ing, ^*  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hana  him," 
employers  are  shy  of  them.  Secondly,  the 
life  of  a  large  institution  is  not  favorable  to 
the  best  development  of  those  under  its 
care:  for  their  habits  are  unavoidably  too 
much  regulated  by  impersonal  rules  and 
routine.  Thirdly,  the  care  they  do  get  is 
not  of  the  best  kind.  For,  even  supposing 
the  officials  to  be  chosen  for  their  capacity 
for  reforming  children,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  sav  they  cannot  give  to  so  large  a  num- 
ber the  same  individual  care  and  affection 
you  desire  for  your  children.  Moreover, 
there  is  usually  in  such  an  institution  one 
serious  want,  the  softening,  refining  loving 
influence  of  good  wise  women. 

Joseph  Hofmann,  the  preoocitv  of  whose 
musical  genius  resembles  Mozart's  so  much, 
has  been  found  by  the  New  York  doctors  to 
be  overtasked  and  reauiring  rest.  Mr. 
Angel,  of  Boston,  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  humane  treatment  of  children,  was  the 
first  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject. 
No  doubt  much  brain  disease  is  caused  bv 
the  overstrain  of  early  study.  This  youth 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  delightful  gift 
from  father  as  well  as  mother — to  rejoice  in 
its  exercise — and  of  course  to  promise  a 
vast  gratification  to  the  world  if  he  can 
only  be  spared  to  mature  his  strength  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  public  performer. 

Does  any  one  know  any  reason  why 
mothers  as  much  as  fathers  should  not 
have  legal  rights  in  their  children?  Yet  in 
all  tne  stat^  of  the  Union  except  four- 
Kansas,  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska — 
the  father  is  the  sole  lejg^al  owner  of  the 
children,  the  mother  having  no  legal  rights 
in  them,  unless  the  marriage  has  been 
broken  up  by  death  or  divorce. 

The  Boston  Commonwealth  savs:  "A 
cable  dispatch  from  Liondon  told  how  two 
sisters,  17  and  19  years  of  age,  educated 
and  comely,  being  able  to  get  no  more  match 
boxes  to  make  at  a  few  pennies  a  day,  tied 
themselves  together  and  drowned  them- 
selves in  the  Thames.  They  left  a  letter 
in  which  were  these  appalling  words:  *Know- 
ing  hunger  is  stronger  than  virtue,  and  if 
■^e  live  we  must  yield,  we  have  decided  to  * 
die.'  It  is  said  that  there  are  in  London 
100,000  such  girls  who  have  decided  not  to 
die.  In  this  same  London  250,000  working 
women  are  running  a  race  w*ith  hunger  and 
death  upon  25  cents  a  day." 

Says  the  Popular  Science  News,  "Alco- 
hol is  the  most  dreadful  offspring  which 
chemistry  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the 
day  when  the  vinous  fermentative  process 
was  understood  and  the  still  put  into  opera- 
tion was  the  darkest  and  most  rueful  day 
in  the  history  of  mankind." 

"  It  is  true  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  flowing  poison;  gain-seeking  and 


corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality, 
defeat  m^r  wishes;  but  nothing  will  induce 
me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  mis- 
ery of  my  people." — Ths  Emperor  of  China, 

A  Persian  pupil  of  the  Abb^  Sioord  gave 
the  following  extraordinary  answers: 

"What  is  gratitude?" 

"  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

"What  is  hope?" 

"  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and 
desire?" 

"  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hoi>e  is  a  tree  in 
flower,  and  enjoyment  is  a  tree  in  fruit." 

"What  is  eternity?" 

"A  day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow, 
a  line  that  has  no  end." 

"What  is  time?" 

"A  line  that  has  two  ends,  a  path  which 
begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  in  the  tomb." 

"What  is  God?" 

"  The  necessary  Being,  the  Sum  of  eter- 
nity, the  Merchant  of  nature,  the  Eye  of 
Justice,  the  Watchmaker  of  the  universe, 
the  Soul  of  the  world." 

If  we  cannot  find  Gk)d  in  your  house  and 
mine;  upon  the  roadside  or  the  margin  of 
the  sea;  in  the  bursting  seed  or  opening 
flower;  in  the  day-duty  and  the  night  mus- 
ing; I  do  not  think  we  should  discern  Him 
any  more  on  the  grass  of  Eden,  or  beneath 
the  moonlight  of  Gethsemane. — Martineau. 

A  new  reredos  is  being  put  into  St.  Paul's 
(London)  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred 
and  twentv  thousand  dollars.  A  religious 
paper  speaks  of  it  as  trying  to  put  back  the 
clock  of  history  from  the  practical  and  use- 
ful to  what  is  ceremonial  and  vain-glorious. 

The  charities  of  London  last  year  amount- 
ed to  122,000,000.  They  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  religious  purposes,  $5,000,000  being  spent 
on  foreign  missions. 

The  United  States  Commissioner's  Report 
on  Education,  just  issued,  gives  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  colleges;  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  medical  schools;  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  theological  schools;  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  public  or  private 
normal  schools.  Nebraska  has  the  least 
illiteracy;  one-third  of  the  Georgians  can- 
not write  their  own  names.  Adelbert  Col- 
lege (Cleveland)  seems  to  be  taking  steps 
backward,  while  almost  every  other  college 
progresses,  especially  in  elective  studies. 
The  contrasts  among  the  colleges  in  every 
respect  are  wonderful;  for  example.  Har- 
vard College  has  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  in  its  library,  and  over  five 
millions  of  funds;  Walla  Walla  College  has 
two  thousand  volumes  in  its  library  and  five 
thousand  dollars  debt. 

The  day  is  short. 
The  task  is  great: 
It  is  not  incumbent  on  thee  to  complete  the 
work, 

But  thou  must  not  therefore  cease  from  it. 
—TTie  Rabbins* 
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CALVARY. 


How  can  I  glory  in  the  Cross, 
And  feel  the  wonder  of  its  power, 
Until  I,  in  some  bitter  hour, 

Have  known  defeat  and  pain  and  loss? 

The  light  that  streams  from  Calvary 
Were  else  too  dazzling  for  my  sight, — 
I  might  adore  that  wondrous  light, 

But  it  oould  bring  no  help  to  me. 

Oh,  holy  brotherhood  of  Pain 
That  binds  us  all  in  common  ties; 
The  yielded  will,  the  Sacrifice,-  - 

These  surely  cannot  be  in  vain. 

Alas,  for  human  strength  and  pride! 
Each  Soul  must  have  its  Calvary, 
And  faith,  adoring,  bends  the  knee. 

While  hope  and  joy  are  crucified. 

T.  W.  Brown. 

JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

▲  Mkmorial  DisnouRSR,  Delivrred  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  op  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  Sunday,  March  18,  1888,  by  Rkv. 
Joseph  May. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
Prov.  X,  7. 

One  of  the  ever-pathetic  things,  in 
our  human  life,  is  the  quickness  with 
wliich  we  are  forgotten  when  we  die. 
We  may  fill  very  important  places  while 
we  stay — ^we  may  ,be  useful,  honorable, 
even  conspicuous,  yet  in  a  few  years  all 
real  recollection  of  us  shall  have  faded, 
except  in  the  hearts  of  kindred  and 
close  friends.  Only  a  few  of  the  very 
great  live,  when  they  are  dead.  The 
great  and  the  good  of  every  grade  but 
the  highest,  pass  into  swift  oblivion! 

Perhaps  it  is  best  so.  The  world 
cannot  well  carry  too  much  of  its  past 
with  it.  Let  us  be  o6ntent  to  do  our 
part,  to  make  our  contribution  and  pass 
on.  We  are  not  lost,  though  on  earth 
posterity  forgets  us.  There  where  we 
are  we  shall  have  contemporaries  and 
associates  to  be  served  by  us  and  to  give 
OS  a  present  appreciation. 


Yet,  in  our  special  circles  of  relation 
it  seems  ingratitude  and  is  a  loss  of  in- 
spiration not  to  keep  alive,  even  with 
pains,  some  particular  memories.  They 
are  to  us  what  the  greatest  ones  are  to 
the  world;  they  are  our  heirlooms, 
worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance  and 
in  honor.  Let  each  nation  have  these — 
each  city — each  organization  like  this 
which  we  compose  here.  Such  memories 
are  precious  and  tend  to  keep  our  hearts 
tender  and  refined.  They  are  our 
ideals.  It  is  well  for  us  to  have  their 
outward  tokens  about  us  in  a  place  like 
this,  our  religious  home. 

I  have  long  wished  to  revive  among 
yoti  one  memory,  which  the  world,  in- 
deed, especially  the  scientific  world,  has 
by  no  means  let  pass  from  recollection; 
which  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  and 
honorable  inheritance  of  ours,  as  Unita- 
rians and  members  of  this  Church;  than 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  a  bet- 
ter example  for  our  youth;  to  which  I 
feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  respect  which 
we  should  not  fail  to  pay  if  we  appre- 
ciated it,  yet  of  which  we  perhaps  are 
failing  through  that  stealthy  process  of 
forgetfulness  which,  before  we  know  it, 
effaces  so  much  of  the  past 

This  man  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scientists,  philosophers,  theolo- 
gians and  preachers  of  his  period.  A 
man  awake,  electric  in  every  nerve,  full 
of  life  and  activity;  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit and  dissemination  of  knowledge; 
progressive  in  his  whole  constitution  of 
mind;  an  inquirer,  a  teacher,  a  philan- 
thropist by  nature.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  his  name  was  familiar  in  every 
learned  circle  in  Europe.  As  Dr.  John- 
son, his  contemporary,  wrote  of  Gold- 
smith, in  his  epitaph,  there  was  hardly 
any  branch  of  learning  which  he  did 
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not  touch,  or  touching  did  not  adorn. 
Martineau  says,  "to  refer  to  a  catalogue 
of  his  works  is  like  consulting  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  Cyclopedia."  He  wrote, 
and  wrote  well,  on  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  grammar,  logic,  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy,  history,  theol- 
ogy, prophecy,  politics,  sociology.  He 
was  the  father,  in  a  modem  sense,  of 
one  of  the  sciences  most  important, 
most  incessantly  serviceable,  in  our 
present  age  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
He  discovered  and  made  known  the 
qualities  of  this  vital  air  we  breathe. 
He  discovered,  indeed,  and  explained 
the  significance  of  breathing.  An  Eng- 
lishman, and  one  who  had  expressly 
renounced  Calvinism,  he  received  ite 
highest  degree  from  the  leading  uni- 
versity of  Scotland,  and  though  a  Uni- 
tarian and  a  political  liberal,  he  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  a  metaphysician,  also,  of  acute- 
ness,  vigor,  learning  and  eminence; 
and  finally,  though  capable  of  satirical 
speech,  was  of  singularly  calm  and 
generous  temper.  He  was  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Christianity  in  his  day;  a 
profound  student  of  Scripture  and  a 
voluminous  commentator  upon  it.  He 
was  a  Unitarian  through  personal  study 
and  conviction  before  there  was  a  Uni- 
tarian communion,  and  did  long  and 
active  service  in  behalf  of  the  group  of 
ideas,  Arminianism,  Arianism,  Socinian- 
ism,  as  well  as  Anti-trinitarianism,  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  sys- 
tem finally  called  Unitarian. 

Further  and  naturally,  he  was  a  most 
vigorous,  intrepid,  constant  defender  of 
that  principle  of  freedom  in  all  things 
which,  as  Americans  and  as  Unitarians, 
we  so  profoundly  trust  and  cherish.  He 
spoke  for  it,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, regardless  of  self-interest  and  popu- 
larity, fearless  of  the  opposition  of  men. . 
More  than  a  himdred  years  ago,  in  Eng- 
land, he  opposed  a  religious  establish- 
ment, and  while  abhorring  the  excesses 
to  which  they  were  led,  gave  his  sym- 
pathies to  the  oppressed  and  outraged 
people  of  France  when  their  miseries 
burst  forth  in  a  revolution  originally  as 
righteous  in  spirit  as  it  was  dreadful  in 
the  forms  of  vengeance  and  bloodshed 


which  it  came  to  take  on.  He  was  a 
man  of  mature  age  when  our  own  revo- 
lution took  place,  and  was  of  those  who, 
even  in  England,  could  see  (as  Johnson 
could  not)  that  our  fathers  on  this  soil 
were  the  true  upholders  of  the  great 
English  principles,  and  were  battling, 
not  for  merely  local  interests,  but  for 
the  great  issues  of  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Bill  of  Eights.  So  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  loudly  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  our 
nation,  just  struggling  into  being.  He 
became  a  veritable  martyr  to  his  frankly 
avowed  opinions  in  religion  and  politics. 
Though  a  man  of  usually  mild  speech 
and  of  gentle  manners,  bigots  grew  hot 
against  him.  A  quiet  domestic  student, 
his  home  was  pillaged,  his  precious 
papers  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  his  ap- 
paratus destroyed  by  the  mob ;  his  chapel 
also  was  gutted,  while  he  fled  for  his 
life.  At  length  he  shook  the  dust  of  his 
ungrateful  coimtry  from  his  feet  and 
came  across  the  sea  to  this  free  land. 
As  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Franklin 
in  England,  so  he  became  the  friend  of 
John  Adams  and  of  Jefferson  here. 
This  city  received  him  with  some  cool- 
ness as  a  heretic  in  religion,  yet  with 
due  honor  as  a  distinguished  man  of 
science  and  a  persecuted  defender  of  the 
American  cause.  Our  university  tried 
to  secure  him  as  a  professor,  but  his 
time  was  too  precious.  In  the  seclusion 
of  a  rural  village,  he  renewed  his  inces- 
sant studies,  and  added  other  volumes 
to  the  long  list  of  those  he  had  published 
before  his  migration.  Despite  the  un- 
popularity of  his  religious  views,  he  had 
large  audiences  ready  to  hear  him  when, 
occasionally,  he  came  down  from  his 
country  home  and  consented  to  lecture 
on  moral,  religious  and  scientific  topics 
in  this  city. 

Finally — he  founded  this  Church,  It 
was  by  his  suggestion  that  that  little 
group  of  fourteen  men  were  encouraged 
to  associate  themselves  for  worship  and 
mutual  edification  in  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity. He  strengthened  their  hearts 
during  the  early  years  while  they  were 
without  a  clerical  pastor.  But  for  him 
this  Church  would  probably  not  have 
come  into  being  then,  at  least,  or  for  long 
after.      Had  he  consented,   he  would 
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doubtless  have  been  its  first  minister. 

The  namea  of  his  associates  are  some 
of  them  recorded  on  our  walls,  others  are 
not  wholly  forgotten.  Shall  I  now  pro- 
nounce his  own  ?  It  was  Joseph  Priestley. 

I  have  giVen  you  an  epitome  of  the 
life  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  should  like 
to  revive  this  honorable  memory  if  I 
could,  and  to  lead  you  to  value  it  among 
our  cherished  associations,  both  in  jus- 
tice to  the  man  and  to  ourselves.  How 
far  I  may  venture  to  fill  in  my  outline  I 
am  not  sure.  A  scholar's  life  has  not  in 
it  much  which  is  strilpng,  and  his, 
though  a  distinguished  career,  had  but 
that  one  tragical  episode  which  made 
him  an  exile,  to  give  it  the  graphic 
quality. 

But  you  ought  to  know  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  such  a  man,  and 
it  will  not  tax  your  patience  seriously  to 
listen  to  a  rehearsal  of  them. 

Joseph  Priestley  was  born  March  13, 
1738,  old  style — one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonas 
Priestley,  a  cloth  manufacturer  of  a  vil- 
lage near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  England; 
— a  good  man,  who  had  a  good  wife. 
They  were  a  united*  couple,  and  took 
faithful  care  of  their  chilch-en,  of  whom 
I  believe  they  had  many;  but  alas,  the 
mother  died  when  Joseph,  her  youngest^ 
was  but  seven  years  old. 

But  the  first  seven  years  are  not  the 
least  important  ones,  and  in  that  fleet- 
ing period  the  good  mother  had  time  to 
impress  ineffaceable  lessons  of  moral 
and  religious  truth  on  her  boy's  mind. 
They  began  early,  too,  in  those  days. 
She  taught  him  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  so  that  at  foiir  years 
of  age  he  could  repeat  it  without  miss- 
ing a  word,  and  inculcated  such  a  strict 
morality  that  she  once  made  the  little 
fellow  carry  back  to  an  uncle's  house  a 
pin  which  he  had  thence  brought  away. 
Nor,  happily,  did  her  death  leave  him 
wholly  motherless.  Two  years  after  it 
an  aunt,  not  less  upright  and  religious, 
adopted  him,  and  he  lived  with  her  as 
her  own  son.  She,  like  his  parents,  was 
a  strict  Calvinist,  and  yet  a  woman  of 
liberal  spirit,  and  so  she  brcmght  up  her 
borrowed  boy,  as  he  records,  "  with  senti- 
ments of  piety,  but  without  bigotry." 


The  religious  instinct  developed  early, 
as  was  natural  under  such  influences. 
At  six  and  a  half  years  he  would  ask  his 
older  brother  to  kneel  with  him  while  he 
made  his  own  artless  prayers.  Before 
he  left  home  for  school  he  was  desirous 
of  becoming  a  communicant.  But  (and 
here  we  see  the  early  bent  of  his  mind 
and  the  germ  of  his  rigid  independence 
of  character)  he  submitted  to  be  refused 
by  the  elders  of  the  Church  because  he 
could  not  agree  that  ^'all  the  human 
race  were  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God  and 
the  pains  of  hell  forever  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  only." 

Some  time  before  even  this  he  had, 
being  always  of  a  logical  turn,  been  dis- 
tressed because  he  could  not  "feel  a 
proper  contrition"  for  that  sin  of  Adam; 
but  his  brief  days  had  already  sufficed 
to  relieve  him  of  that  qualm. 

When,  a  few  years  later,  his  aunt  pro- 
posed to  put  him  at  an  academy  for  his 
higher  education,  again  his  singularly 
mature  convictions  became  a  condition. 
To  one  academy  he  could  not  go  because 
there  he  must,  twice  a  year,  subscribe 
ten  of  the  articles  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  Yet  he  was  admitted  at  another, 
which  the  good  Dr.  Doddridge  (to  whom 
we  owe,  still,  so  many  of  our  sweetest 
hymns)  had  founded,  but  had  imposed 
on  it  no  theological  tests.  There  he  had 
three  very  happy  years.  Liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  being  allowed  there 
to  a  degree  still  remarkable,  teachers 
and  pupils  discussed  all  points  with  per- 
fect frankness,  and  every  inquirer 
reached  his  results  unbiassed.  So  the 
youth's  mind  kept  grovring,  and  he  left 
the  school  still  more  a  heretic  in  religion 
than  he  entered  it  He  was  now  an 
Arian  in  theology  and  a  necessarian  in 
philosophy. 

Before  he  went  to  school  he  had  read 
all  Bunyan  and  many  other  religious 
writers,  and  all  the  common  Latin  au- 
thors, and  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
besides  acquiring  three  modern  lan- 
guages, he  was  proficient  in  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic!  At 
the  academy,  where  he  resided  from  his 
nineteenth  through  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  read  ten  folio  pages  of  Greek 
each  day,  and  a  Greek  play  once  a  week, 
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besides  his  other  work.  During  these 
years,  too,  he  made  the  first  draft  of  his 
great  work,  "The  Institutes  of  Religion," 
published  long  afterward. 

On  leaving  the  academy,  he  took 
charge  of  a  small  dissenting  congrega- 
tion. But  his  progressive  opinions  (and 
as  well  an  impediment  in  his  speech) 
made  him  unpopular,  and  in  three  years 
he  removed  to  another.  Here,  too,  he 
remained  three  years;  besides  preach- 
ing, also  teaching  school  from  seven  in 
the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  private  pupils  from  four  to  seven  in 
the  evening.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher 
became  great,  and  resulted,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  old,  in  his  becoming  a 
tutor  in  languages  at  a  large  academy 
at  Warrington.  Here  he  married,  in 
1762,  and  lived  happily  for  six  years. 
As  ever,  he  was  "indefatigably  labori- 
ous," not  confining  himself  to  his  own 
department  of  languages,  but  lecturing, 
also,  on  oratory,  civil  law,  history  and 
anatomy.  About  this  time  he  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that,  on  a  visit 
to  London,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Franklin.  Franklin's  advice  and 
encouragement  led  to  the  composition 
and  publication  of  his  first  important 
scientific  work — a  "History  of  Elec- 
tricity." This  brought  him  great  repu- 
tation. ''It  is  an  instance,"  says  his 
biographer,  of  his  wonderful  versatility 
and  dispatch,  that  he  composed  and 
printed  this  large  and  valuable  work  in 
ess  than  twelve  months,  although  en- 
gaged in  lecturing  five  hours  daily  in 
Qie  academy." 

The  life  at  Warrington  was  succeeded 
by  six  years  at  Leeds,  as  the  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  diapel  (Mill  Hill).  Minis- 
terial life  was  what  he  always  loved  best, 
and  always  honored,  as  he  says,  more 
highly  than  any  other,  and  in  the  studies 
of  which  he  took  most  delight.  He  had 
never  intermitted  these  studies,  and  now 
turned  to  them  more  exclusively  and 
pursued   them   more  widely.      At  the 

me  time,  however,  he  was  diligently 
prosecuting  his  scientific  inquiries.  It 
was  his  favorite  theory  and  saying,  that 
"change  of  work  was  rest,"  and  it  was 
at  this  period,  say  at  about  his  thirty- 


fifth  year,  that  he  began  that  course  of 
patient  and  ingenious  experiments  in 
chemistry  which  led  to  such  brilliant  re- 
sults, and  gave  him  a  high  place  among 
the  discoverers  and  philosophers  of  the 
world.  In  1778  he  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  token 
of  his  services  to  science. 

Of  these,  the  most  notable  had  been 
the  discovery  of  oxygen,  which  he  suc- 
ceened  in  isolating,  and  the  properties 
of  which  he  identified.  I  may  sum  up 
all  in  the  words  of  a  distinguisted  fel- 
low-scientist of  his  own  time,*  who  said 
that  "to  enumerate  Priestley's  discover- 
ies would  be  to  name  most  of  those 
which  have  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  very  air  we  breathe  he  has 
taught  us  to  analyze — a  substance  so 
little  known  that  the  precise  effect  of 
respiration  was  an  enigma  until  he  ex- 
plained it.  .  .  .  To  Priestley  phar- 
macy is  indebted  for  a  method  of  mak- 
ing mineral  waters  and  for  shorter  meth- 
ods of  preparing  medicines;  metallurgy, 
for  more  powerful  and  cheaper  solvents, 
and  chemistry  for  such  a  variety  of  dis- 
coveries as  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite; 
discoveries  which  have  new- modeled  that 
science  and  drawn  to  it  and  to  this  coun- 
try the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  ...  In 
every  philosophical  treatise  his  name  is 
to  be  found,  and  on  almost  every  page. 
They  all  own  that  most  of  their  discov- 
eries are  due  to  the  repetition  of  his,  or 
to  hints  scattered  through  his  pages." 

It  is  related  that  Edmund  Burke, 
Priestley's  friend  until  the  question  of 
the  French  Revolution  divided  them, 
used  to  visit  him  in  his  laboratory  and 
watch  his  experiments.  One  day  as  he 
did  so,  Burke  exclaimed,  "Priestley, 
what  a  happy  man  you  must  be! "  The 
utterance  was  really  an  instinctive  trib- 
ute to  Priestley's  equable  temper  as  well 
as  to  the  delightfulness  of  his  congenial 
pursuits. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  of  such  a 
busy  student  of  science,  that  his  pastoral 
labors  were  all  the  while  assiduous.  He 
preached  regularly ;  gave,  and  also  pub- 
lished, courses  of  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  religion;  and  especially 
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devoted  himself  to  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  becoming  a  pioneer 
in  what  has  since  been  known  as  Sun- 
day-school instruction.  It  would  be 
wdl,  indeed,  if  all  children  and  youth 
could  be  instructed  as  industriously  and 
as  intelligently  as  the  fortunate  ones  of 
Mill  Hill  Chapel.  A  groat  number  of 
pamphlets  record  his  special  efforts,  also, 
with  the  adults  of  his  congregation.  He 
trie&  to  allure  them  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  the  practice  of  family  prayer,  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  in- 
terest in  Christian  history.  One  of  his 
most  permanently  valuable  works,  only 
very  lately  republished — the  "History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity'' — 
was  composed  at  this  period. 

A  year  after  the  close  of  his  pastorate 
at  Leeds,  Priestley  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  the  librarian  and  literary 
companion  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
friend  of  Pitt  and  the  friend  of  Amer- 
ica, under  whom,  during  his  brief  term 
as  Prime  Minister,  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated which  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies.  The  earPs  library 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
while  his  liberal  provision  for  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's livelihood,  gave  the  student  the 
leisure  so  precious  to  such  a  mind. 
With  the  nobleman  he  made,  in  1 774,  a 
tour  of  the  Continent,  and  resided  a 
month  at  Paris,  where  his  scientific  and 
philosophical  celebrity  opened  to  him  all 
doors.  But  the  glamour  of  French  so- 
ciety did  not  obscure  his  vision.  Al- 
though the  object  of  much  attention  and 
flattery,  the  associate  of  scholars  and 
statesmen,  he  wrote,  simply,  to  a  friend 
— "Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  the  coun- 
try by  no  means  a  desirable  one  to  live 
in,  or  to  stay  much  in,  and  I  wonder 
much  at  the  teste  of  some  of  my  country- 
men who  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
and  of  their  money  there," — words  not 
wholly  out  of  date  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later.  His  remarks  on  the  infidel- 
ity and  atheism  of  the  circles  he  entered 
in  Paris,  and  at  Lord  Shelburne's,  and 
on  the  attitude  of  the  simple  religious 
.  and  very  liberal  Christian  belief  which 
he  mainteined,  are  most  pleasing  in 
their  ingenuousness.      "I  was  told  by 


some  of  them,"  he  writes  from  Paris, 
"that  I  was  the  only  person  they  had 
ever  met  with,  of,  whose  intellect  they 
had  any  opinion,  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve Christianity.  But  on  interrogat- 
ing them  on  the  subject,  I  soon  found 
they  did  not  really  know  what  Christian- 
ity was.  ...  I  hope  that  my  al- 
ways avowing  myself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  holding  myself  ready  at  all  times  to 
defend  the  genuine  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, was  not  without  its  use." 

With  this  hope  he  wrote  his  "Let- 
ters to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,"  and 
had  the  same  purpose  in  view,  doubt- 
less, when  in  1782,  he  published  the 
"History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christ- 
ianity," already  spoken  of;  but  which, 
with  his  "History  of  Early  Opinions 
Concerning  Jesus,"  earned  him  sad  dis- 
repute with  many  Orthodox  Christians, 
who  (as  some  people  do  their  Bibles) 
preferred  to  have  their  system  as  it  was, 
errors  and  all.  It  is  interesting  to 
quote  another  remark  of  his,  made  at 
about  this  time,  when  his  fame  as  a 
philosopher  was  at  its  height:  "I  can 
truly  say  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  I 
receive  from  the  success  of  my  philo- 
sophical pursuits  arises  from  the  weight 
it  may  give  to  my  attempts  to  defend 
Christianity  and  to  free  it  from  those 
corruptions  which  prevent  its  reception 
with  philosophical  and  thinking  per- 
sons, whose  influence  with  the  unthink- 
ing is  very  great." 

Yet  again,  a  period  of  six  years  was, 
in  this  connection  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
happily  and  very  fruitfully  spent,  in  the 
summer  at  his  house  in  Wiltshire,  near 
the  earl's  seat,  and  in  winter  at  London 
with  his  patron,  then  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stetesmen  of  the  period.  Theo- 
logically, he  had  made  progress,  as  we 
should  call  it,  while  at  Leeds,  having 
there  become  satisfied  that  the  Arian 
theory  of  Jesus'  nature  was  untenable, 
and  accepting  the  humanitarian  view, 
familiar  to  ourselves  to-day.  This 
definite  acceptence  of  a  strict  Unitarian 
position,  which  he  did  not  fail  loyally 
to  avow  and  proclaim,  added  sufficiently 
to  his  unpopularity  in  religious  circles; 
but  while  with  Lord  Shelbume,  he 
came   to   a    conclusson    in   philosophy 
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which  intensified  the  odium  he  was 
under.  This  was,  that  "man  is  wholly 
material,  and  that  the  only  prospect  of 
immortality  is  from  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection."  His  definition 
of  matter,  however,  was  such  that,  as  a 
learned  writer  remarks,  "  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  reasonable  to  call  it  spirit, 
when  perhaps  the  world  would  have 
been  less  offended."  Indeed,  as  Prof- 
Huxley  shows,  almost  the  same  view 
was  later  entertained  by  so  eminent 
a  churchman  as  Archbishop  Whately, 
not  to  speak  of  lesser  divines.  But  the 
ijame  "materialist,"  though  associated 
with  only  the  purest  religious  and  moral 
principles  and  conduct,  was,  especially 
when  connected  with  his  philosophical 
doctrine  of  necessity,  or  the  denial  of 
human  free-will,  quite  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  popular  opinion  that  Priestley 
was  an  infidel  and  little  better  than  an 
atheist. 

Perhaps  this  growing  impopularity 
of  his  proteg6  affected  the  noble  lord. 
At  any  rate,  in  1 780,  Priestley  quietly 
separated  from  him,  receiving  an  annu- 
ity of  £150,  which  was  honorably  paid 
till  his  death. 

And  now  we  approach  the  more  dra- 
matic part  of  his  career. 

On  retiring  from  his  connection  with 
Lord  Shelburne,  he  settled  in  Birming- 
ham, which  he  chose  for  its  convenience 
in  his  philosophical  inquiries  and  for 
the  society  of  the  other  distinguished 
chemists  residing  there.  But  he  did  not 
give  his  thoughts  wholly  to  science.  He 
revived  a  religious  publication,  which  he 
had  conducted  while  at  Leeds,  and  united 
with  a  club,  meeting  once  a  fortnight 
for  religious  study.  Very  soon,  too,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  another  pastoral 
charge,  or  rather  a  ministry  in  which 
the  strictly  pastoral  element  was  con- 
fided to  a  younger  man,  while  a  portion 
of  the  preaching  only,  with  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  the  young,  were 
given  to  Dr.  Priestley.  This  latter 
work,  which  presently  extended  itself 
to  adults,  he  again  took  u])  with  charac- 
teristic ardor  and  thoroughness  and  car- 
ried it  to  a  high  success.  A  friend  of 
his  writes  that  "entering  Dr.  Priestley's 
chapel  on  a  Sunday,  he  found  a  class  of 


thirty  young  ladies  some  of  them  mar- 
ried, engaged  in  study  with  their  min- 
ister, and  was  told  that  it  was  the  third 
class  he  had  conducted  that  day,  besides 
preaching  his  usual  sermon."  And  this 
was  his  regular  Sunday  work! 

His  week  days  were  filled  as  full, 
through  an  activity  and  a  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  which  seem  almost  incredible. 
Nearly  every  year  of  his  mature  life, 
indeed,  Priestley  gave  to  the  world  as 
much  as  would  fill  two  octavo  volumes! 
Besides  two  works  already  mentioned, 
he  now  published  numerous  writings  on 
the  "Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  an 
annual  pamphlet  called  "Defenses  of 
Unitarianism,"  which  had  for  its  object 
to  examine  and  reply  to  whatever  had 
been  written  against  Unitarianism  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  But  especially 
he  became  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  theological  controversies  of 
modem  days  (of  which  I  should  think 
some  of  you  were  old  enough  to  have 
heard  the  echoes), — that  long  referred 
to  as  "Priestley  and  Horsley."  Bishop 
Horsley  was  extremely  abusive  in  his 
papers,  and,  with  others  who  took  part 
in  the  debate,  did  much  to  exasperate 
the  public  mind  against  Priestley,  and  to 
bring  on  the  catastrophe  which  idti- 
mately  followed. 

It  is  now  almost  incredible  that  a  civil- 
ized community,  in  a  great  city,  could 
become  so  fiercely  excited  against  an 
individual  man,  eminent  for  probity  and 
piety,  for  scholarly  learning  and  scien- 
tific skill,  as  the  people  of  Birmingham 
became  against  Dr.  Priestley.  I  am 
speaking  too  hastily  to  be  able  to  give 
anything  like  a  just  idea  of  the  causes 
of  the  hostility  or  the  condition  of  the 
times  which  engendered  it. 

But  be  it  remembered  that  Priestley, 
besides  being  a  Unitarian  in  theology 
and  a  necessarian  and  materialist  in 
philosophy,  was  an  eager  and  vehement 
opponent  of  a  religious  establishment,- 
of  "Church  and  State," — and  an  open 
though  not  aggressive  sympathizer  with 
the  revolution  in  France.  That  move- 
ment had  not  yet  fully  entered  upon  the 
phase  of  rage  and  bloodthirstiness  which 
presently  shocked  all  mankind  and  para- 
lyzed the  hearts  even  of  those  who  had 
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deeply  sympathized  with  the  people  in 
their  real  grievances.  But  the  portents 
were  already  more  than  serious.  Events 
were  marching  with  increasing  swiftness. 
The  king  had  already  made  his  vain 
effort  to  flee,  had  been  captured,  brought 
back  and  suspended.  Mirabeau  had 
died,  "with  none  but  direful  anticipa- 
tions," and  leaving  no  one  who  could 
longer  overawe  the  Jacobins.  Eobespi- 
erre  was  becoming  the  great  power  in 
the  distracted  state.  No  wonder  the 
Bevolution,  in  its  facts,  seemed  to  the 
body  of  the  English  people  to  threaten 
the  security  of  society,  as,  in  its  princi- 
ples, it  was  hostile  to  those  of  an  aristo- 
cratical  order  like  that  of  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  party  in 
power  were  bitterly  arrayed  against  it  and 
in  natural  sympathy  with  the  monarchy 
and  with  the  aristocracy  of  France,  a 
caste  never  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  nobility  of  England  even  at  their 
worst.  Certainly  the  times  were  most 
obscure,  ominous  and  full  of  causes  of 
convulsion  and  peril.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  one  who  showed  any 
sympathy  with  the  popular  uprising  in 
France  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picioQ  and  hostility. 

Just  at  this  same  time,  too,  the  dis- 
senters were  pressing  hard  to  extract 
from  Parliament  a  restoration  to  perfect 
religious  liberty,  and  in  this  demand 
the  government  and  the  conservatives 
generally  saw  only  peril  to  the  Church 
and  to  Christianity. 

Even  so  large  and  liberal  a  mind  as 
Edmund  Burke's,  as  you  know,  could 
not  bear  the  strain  of  times  like  these, 
but  became  one  of  the  most  severe,  as 
well  &s  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effect- 
ive, of  the  English  opponents  of  the 
Bevolutipn.  If  such  a  mind  was  driven 
into  a  panic  by  the  portents  of  the 
period,  no  wonder  the  average  citizen, 
priest  or  layman,  should  see  in  them 
disaster  only. 

Upon  both  of  these  topics,  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rights  of  dissenters, 
Priestley  appears  to  have  published  very 
little.  But  that  little  went  for  a  great 
deal,  both  from  the  eminence  of  the 
writer  and  his  always  frank  and  unqual- 
ified expression  of  his  views.  He  aroused 


against  himself  the  most  vehement  ani- 
mosity on  all  sides.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  angrily  denounced, 
and  the  basest  perversion  and  calumnia- 
tion were  employed  to  make  the  people 
fear  him,  and  believe  that  he  and  the 
dissenters  were  engaged  in  a  plot  against 
the  government.  Even  Burke,  his  former 
friend,  turned  upon  him,  not  only  with 
violent  invective,  but  with  insinuations 
so  malignant  as  redound,  says  Professor 
Huxley,  "  to  Burke's  everlasting  shame." 
Caricatures  were  spread  broadcast  rep- 
resenting him  with  every  hideous  at- 
tribute of  atheism  and  treason.  Ballade 
were  written  and  sung  against  him. 
One  stanza  reads,  in  part, 

"Gunpowder  Priestley  would 
Deluge  the  Throne  with  blood, 
And  lay  the  great  and  good 
Low  in  the  dust." 

The  Birmingham  clergy  added  fuel 
to  the  fire,  and  uttered  misrepresenta- 
tions and  aspersions  the  most  willful 
and  base.  On  the  walls  of  the  houses 
imprecations  against  "Priestley  and  the 
Presbyterians"  were  chalked  in  large 
letters,  and  the  street  boys  learnt  to 
leave  their  play  and  follow  him  with 
gibes  and  curses. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
especially  influenced,  it  has  been  said, 
by  the  publication  of  a  spirited  reply 
by  Priestley  to  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  the  friends  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  by  a  dinner  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile,  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  that  event,  July  14, 1791. 

Priestley  had  no  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  dinner,  and  did  not  attend 
it.  And,  indeed,  it  was  only  the  cause 
of  the  outbreak  which  followed,  as  the 
match  is  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
The  evidences  are  strong  that  an  assault 
was  preconcerted,  and  that  its  deepest 
motive  was  the  animosity  of  the  High 
Church  party  against  the  dissenters,  and 
especially  against  the  Unitarians  and 
Presbyterians,  rather  than  antipathy  to 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Just  before 
the  anniversary,  handbills  of  the  most 
inflammatory  character  had  been  dis- 
tributed. Upon  the  actual  day,  the 
streets  and  ale-houses  were  unusually 
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full,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  lead- 
ing employers  of  labor  had  connived  at 
the  outbreak  by  giving  their  hands  a 
holiday.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  were 
observed  to  be  strangers,  who  incited 
the  local  rioters  and  systematically  di- 
rected them.  Its  sentiments  were  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
execrations  were  directed  against  the 
dissenters,  the  watch- words  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  riot  being  "Church 
and  King,"  and  "Down  with  the  Pres- 
byterians," No  vengeance  was  wreaked 
upon  any  member  of  the  dinner  party 
who  was  a  Churchman,  while  its  first 
victim  was  Priestley,  who  had  not  been 
present,  and  the  next  objects  of  their 
wrath  were  two  other  dissenters,  who 
were  well  known  to  have  discouraged 
the  dinner  altogether. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may  (and  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  reopen  these  old  sores), 
the  events  of  the  day  were,  briefly,  as 
follows:  Eighty  or  ninety  gentlemen 
sat  down  at  table,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  presiding.  All 
passed  oflF  quietly.  Speeches  were 
made  and  toasts  drunk,  the  company 
dispersed,  and  the  town  remained  at 
peace  until  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Opposition  dinners  were  given 
(the  guests  at  some  of  which,  Priestley 
remarks,  did  not  rise  from  their  enter- 
tainments so  early,  nor  with  so  much 
sobriety,  as  did  his  friends),  but  there 
was  no  interference  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  sympathizers. 

Priestley  passed  the  evening  quietly 
at  his  homo,  wholly  imexpectant  of 
harm.  Somewhat  late,  word  was 
brought  him  of  impending  danger.  As 
he  sat  down  to  his  favorite  game  of 
backgammon,  some  young  men,  breath- 
less with  running,  came  to  tell  him  that 
a  great  mob  had  gathered  at  the  hotel 
and  had  demolished  its  windows;  that 
they  had  thence  proceeded  to  his  meet- 
ing-house and  were  destroying  that, 
and  that  they  threatened  to  come  and 
do  the  same  to  his  house. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  details  of 
one  of  the  most  wicked  and  unprovoked 
outrages  of  the  kind  that  ever  hap- 
pened. Suffice  it  to  say,  the  mob  came 
—  and    worked    their    will    upon    the 


dwelling  and  the  possessions  of  this 
simple  minister  and  student;  this  up- 
right citizen,  who,  if  strong  in  his  po- 
litical and  religious  views  and  feelings, 
had  at  least  been  always  outspoken,  and 
had  said  and  done  nothing  injurious  to 
the  peace  of  England.  With  only  the 
clothes  they  had  on,  and  taking  with 
them  none  of  their  property.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  his  family  left  their  home  to 
save  their  lives,  and  retreated  to  the 
house  "of  a  neighbor,  a  mile  or  more 
away,  but  near  enough,  in  a  still  night, 
for  them  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  riot- 
ers and  the  blows  with  which  they 
broke  into  the  house. 

As  I  have  already  said,  all  things 
destructible  were  that  night  destroyed 
within  Dr.  Priestley's  dwelling.  Nor  only 
these,  but  his  own  and  another  dissent- 
ing meeting-house,  and  the  houses  of 
two  friends,  already  alluded  to,  were 
sacked  before  morning. 

Priestley  bore  himself  with  great 
equanimity  and  courage  throughout  the 
disaster.  Besides  the  destruction  of  his 
home,  he  suflFered  in  apparatus  and 
books,  and  especially  in  manuscripts,  a 
loss  which  was  irreparable.  "  The  labors 
of  years  were -annihilated."  One  im- 
portant work,  "Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment," just  ready  for  the  press,  was 
among  the  papers  destroyed.  The  most 
painful  element  in  the  event,  after  the 
evidences  of  premeditation,  was  the  ex- 
ultation of  some  citizens  who  should 
have  been  superior  to  such  exhibitions 
of  malevolence.  But  not  a  few  of  the 
better  sort  honorably  condemned  it, 
among  whom  the  celebrated  and  gener- 
ous Baptist  preacher,  Robert  Hall,  de- 
clared that  "to  the  unenlightened  eyes 
of  posterity  it  will  appear  a  reproach, 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  an  age 
that  boasts  its  science  and  refinement, 
the  first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a 
character  unblemished  and  of  manners 
mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his 
family  and  obliged  to  flee,  an  outcast 
and  a  fugitive,  from  the  murderous 
hands  of  a  frantic  rabble.  But  when 
they  learn  that  there  were  not  wanting 
teachers  of  religion  who  secretly  tri- 
umphed in  these  barbarities,  they  will 
pause  for  a  moment  and  imagine  they 
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are  reading  the  history  of  Goths  and 
Vandals." 

There  were  clergymen,  also,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  manly  enough  to 
echo  these  sentiments,  and  addresses  of 
condolence  were  made  to  Dr.  Priestley 
from  public  bodies,  religious,  political 
and  scientific,  both  in  England  and 
Prance.  His  own  congregation,  the 
leading  dissenting  one  in  Birmingham, 
stood  by  him  nobly,  the  young  men  and 
women  especially  gratifying  him  by  their 
loyal  devotion  during  this  troublous 
time. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  too,  that  citi- 
zens, in  all  parts,  for  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land, came  forward  to  make  up  his 
pecuniary  loss.  The  courts  of  law 
awarded  him  only  partial  damages,  but 
this  private  munificence  appears  to  have 
done  all  that  money  could  by  way  of 
reparation.  He  was  especially  afiPected 
by  the  action  of  a  Calvinistic  congrega- 
tion who  made  up  a  purse  as  a  token  of 
their  repudiation  of  the  act  of  the  mob. 

But  it  was  evident  that  in  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  Priestley  could  no 
longer  live  happily,  nor  work  usefully,  at 
Birmingham.  Driven  thence,  friends 
gave  him  an  asylum  in  London, — and 
in  four  months  from  the  disaster,  the 
congregation  of  his  late  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Price,  had  gladly  secured 
him  for  their  minister. 

But  even  there,  he  was  hardly  safe, 
and  though  he  continued  in  a  ministry 
otherwise  exceedingly  happy,  for  two 
years,  the  unsettled  state  of  feeling  led 
him  to  withdraw  to  Clapton.  Here  he 
refitted  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  pre- 
pared to  end  his  days. 

But  his  unpopularity  had  extended  to 
his  family.  His  sons  were  obliged  to 
give  up  their  business  connections,  and 
at  length  all  three  of  them  emigrated  to 
this  country.  The  uneasiness  of  his 
situation  and  a  yearning  for  their  so- 
ciety determined  the  father  to  follow 
them.  In  1794,  he  preached  a  sermon 
on  Fast  Day  in  which  he  gave  a  review 
of  his  own  course  and  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  announced  his  purpose  of  joining 
his  family  in  America.  As  the  time  for 
his  departure  approached,  testimonials 


of  respect  and  regret  poured  in  upon 
him.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  of 
these  came  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  should  still,  I  think,  be  a 
precious  heirloom  with  his  descendants. 
It  was  a  silver  inkstand,  a  most  appro- 
priate gift  to  this  incessant  author, — 
and  bore  an  inscription  which  says,  in 
part,  that  the  givers  regretted  "that 
this  expression  of  their  asteem  should 
be  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  of  their 
country." 

So  ended  the  more  important  part  of 
the  activities  of  this  remarkable  life. 

Yet  a  few  years  were  to  remain  to  the 
illustrious  exile,  and  for  him  they  only 
could  be  years  of  incessant  labor.  Even 
at  sea  he  was  busy, — writing  his  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Prevalence  of  Infidel- 
ity," and  diligently  studying  the  New 
Testament,  "which,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Lindsey,  "I  think  I  read  with 
more  satisfaction  than  ever." 

His  impressions  of  America,  on  arrival, 
were  very  agreeable.  Of  New  York  he 
wrote,  "I  think  I  never  liked  any 
place  so  well."  "My  reception,"  he 
adds,  "is  too  flattering,  no  form  of 
respect  being  omitted.  I  have  received 
two  formal  addresses;  more,  they  say, 
are  coming;  and  almost  every  person  of 
the  least  consequence  in  the  place  has 
been,  or  is  coming,  to  call  upon  me." 

After  a  few  weeks  he  writes  again: 
"I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  another  world. 
I  never  before  could  conceive  how  satis- 
factory it  is  to  feel  a  sense  of  perfect 
security  and  liberty,  all  men  having 
equal  rights  and  privileges  and  speak- 
ing and  acting  as  if  they  were  sensible 
of  it."  A  further  remark  is  very  flat- 
tering: "Whether  it  be  the  eflFect  of 
liberty  or  some  other  cause,  I  find  more 
clever  men,  capable  of  conversing  with 
propriety  and  fluency  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  government,  than  I  have  met 
with  anywhere  in  England." 

After  a  short  visit  in  this  city,  where, 
as  I  have  said,  he  was  urged  to  settle, 
Priestley  withdrew  to  the  home  of  his 
son,  at  Northumberland,  in  this  State, 
in  order  to  have  greater  command  of 
his  time  than  he  could  have  in  the 
larger  place.  Before  even  his  instruments 
and  books  were  unpacked  he  writes  of  the 
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renewal  of  his  studies;  every  day  he 
gives  some  hours  to  his  Church  History, 
and  before  beginning  on  that,  reads, 
each  morning,  a  long  passage  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  "I  have  no  satisfac- 
tion," he  says  by  the  way,  "like  that  of 
the  study  of  Scripture." 

In  February,  17y(),  he  again  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "The  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion."  "The  congregation  which 
attended  was  so  numerous  that  the 
house  could  not  contain  them.  As  many 
were  obliged  to  stand  as  sit,  and  the 
doorways  were  jcrowded  with  people." 

To  this  incident  in  his  life  we  of 
this  church  are  especially  drawn.  It 
was  the  interest  aroused  by  this  course 
of  lectures  which  suggested  to  a  q^ircle 
of  gentlemen  here  —  some  of  them 
Priestley's  former  friends  in  England 
— the  founding  of  a  Unitarian  Church. 
Dr.  Priestley  was  consulted.  He  was,  I 
understand,  urged,  to  unite  with  the 
new  society  as  its  minister.  Certain  it 
is  that,  declining  this  request,  it  was  his 
encouragement  to  the  people  to  organize 
without  a  minister,  and  to  conduct  their 
own  services,  which  decided  those  inter- 
ested to  establish  the  church.  The 
illustrious  clergyman  united  with  them 
as  a  lay  member,  and  his  autograph 
enriches  our  early  records.  I  have 
told  the  story  of  that  simple  beginning 
before.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1796, 
the  first  meeting  was  held,  and  this 
society  came  into  formal  existence. 

On  subsequent  visits.  Dr.  Priestley 
gave  other  courses  of  lectures,  and  re- 
newed his  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  young 
church. 

But  the  end  of  this  busy  life  was  not 
very  far  off.  The  closing  years,  out- 
wardly tranquil,  were  marked  by  deep 
afflictions.  His  health  was  broken,  after 
a  serious  illness  which  overtook  him  in 
this  city.  One  son  and,  soon  after,  his 
devoted  wife,  his  cherished  companion 
for  forty  years,  were  taken  from  him  by 
death.  "She  had  a  great  mind,"  he 
writes  of  the  latter.  Of  himself  he 
says,  "My  trials  are  as  great  as  I  can 
bear;  but  I  doubt  not  a  wise  and  good 
Providence  overrules  all  events,  and  I 


have  daily  a  more  habitual  respect  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  reflection  that  we  are  under 
the  government  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  Beings,  and  that  nothing  can  befall 
us  without  His  permission,  is  sufficient 
to  banish  the  very  idea  of  evil,  and  to 
make  us  regard  everything  as  a  good 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful." 

"Thus,  serenely  and  happily,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  another,  "did  the 
life  of  this  Christian  philosopher  draw 
to  its  close.  Constantly  occupied  with 
important  studies,  and  deeply  interested 
in  great  truths,  he  hardly  allowed  him- 
self to  remember  the  trials  of  his  lot, 
while  he  acknowledged  its  blessings 
with  strong  expressions  of  admiration 
and  gratitude." 

Of  the  end,  it  is  not  of  moment  to 
speak  now.  It  was  peaceful  and  fear- 
less, full  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  the  friends  he  was 
leaving.  Little  children  were  about 
him  almost  at  the  last,  reciting  their 
simple  prayers  and  hymns,  and  some  of 
his  latest  words  were  of  gentle  admoni- 
tion to  them. 

He  died  on  the  0th  of  February, 
1804.  Within  an  hour  before  he 
breathed  his  last  he  suggested  some 
corrections  to  his  latest  work,  and  his 
closing  words  were:  "That  is  right — ^I 
have  now  done." 

Of  Priestley's  private  life  and  per- 
sonal character  I  have  only  spoken  inci- 
dentally. Nothing  could  be  simpler  and 
more  kindly  than  the  life,  or  more  trans-, 
parent  and  manly  than  the  character. 
His  slender  person,  placid  countenance 
and  courteous,  grave  manners  were  the 
outward  setting  of  a  mind  of  rare  purity, 
sincerity  and  charity,  and  which  dis- 
played many  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  greatness.  The  most  striking  quali- 
ties of  his  intellect  were  doubtless,  its 
many-sidedness  and  its  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion, and  these  led  him  occasionally  into 
corresponding  errors.  His  literary  style, 
though  elegant  and  correct  and  learned, 
was  diffuse,  and  his  material  was  not  al- 
ways patiently  digested.  In  science,  it 
would  appear  to  be  his  discoveries  of 
facts  more  than  his  detection  of  their 
underlying  theories  which  gave  him  his 
high  place  among  the  philosophers  of 
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nature.     In  practical  affairs  he  was  ut- 
terly guileless  and  helpless.     His  un- 
conscious candor  was  almost  a  fault,  and 
while  he  could  sharply  rebuke  pretend- 
ers to  learning,  he  poured  forth  his  own 
stores  of  erudition  to  the  humblest  list- 
ener "with  the  simplicity  of  a  child." 
His  geniality  and  moderation  recom- 
mended him,  personally,  to  those  who 
most  widely  differed  from  him  in  opin- 
ion.   The  same  Robert  Hall,  who  heartily 
denounced  Priestley's  Unitarianism,  yet 
said  of  the  man,  '*  £rom  him  the  poisoned 
arrow  will  fall  harmless."     The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Parr  wrote,  "  his  attainments 
«re  almost  without  a  parallel;  his  talents 
are  superlatively  great;  his  morals  are 
<3orrect  without,  austerity,  and  exemplary 
without  ostentation.     In    them   is  the 
deep  root  of  virtuous  principle  and  the 
solid  trunk  of  virtuous   habit."     Still 
more  beautiful  was  the  tribute  of  Top- 
lady,  the  rigid  Calvinist  divine,  and  au- 
thor of  that  marvellous  hymn,  the  psean 
of  orthodox  piety,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  who 
generously  and  exquisitely  said,  "Priest- 
ley is  like  a  piece  of  crystal,  which  one  can 
take  up  in  the  hand  and  look  through." 
Acute,  versatile,  indefatigable,  gener- 
ous,  upright,  devout,  Priestley  was    a 
leader  by   temperament,  yet  unselfish 
and  unassuming;  a  disputant  without 
fear    and    without    rancor;    a    radical 
thinker  protected  by  a  strong  instinct  of 
conservatism;  a  scholar  and  a  scientist, 
a  theologian  and  philosopher  in  one.    A 
heretic  from  much  of  established  relig- 
ious thouj?ht  but  one  of  the  most  puis- 
sant defenders  of  Christianity  in  a  pe- 
riod marked  by  skepticism  and  a  coarse 
infidelity;  a  materialist  and  necessarian 
in  philosophy,  yet  a  moralist  most  rigid 
and  a  fixed  believer  in  the  immortality 
of  man.     A  Unitarian  in  theology,  not 
only  as  maintaining  the  strict  unity  of 
the  divine  personality,  but  as  upholding 
the  doctrine  of  character  as  the  supreme 
good  and  the  right  of  freedom  of  thought, 
he  anticipated  Channing  by  half  and 
Parker  by  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Mobbed  and  exiled  as  a  lover  of  mental 
and  of  personal  freedom,  he  was,  as  I 
Lave  said,  the  last  English  martyr  to  the 
ideas   especially  dear  to  ourselves,  at 
once  in  religion  and  in  politics. 


Tardily  the  great  city  where  his  home 
was  destroyed  and  his  papers  rifled,  and 
from  which  he  was  cast  out,  did  justice 
at  once  to  him  and  to  itself,  and  now  a 
statue  stands  to  the  martyr  of  liberalism 
in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Birming- 
ham. It  was  dedicated  to  his  memory 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
great  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  acute 
and  eloquent  modern  student  of  science, 
Professor  Huxley,  made  the  commemora- 
tive address.  As  one  of  the  earliest  rep- 
resentative Unitarians,  as  an  eminent 
man  of  science,  as  by  adoption  and  af- 
fection a  citizen  of  this  country,  there 
might  well  be  some  memorial  of  him  in 
America.  As  the  founder,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  members,  of  this  now  ancient 
Church,  it  might  fitly  be  here. 

On  the  wfidls  of  this  church,  which 
might  very  appropriately,  indeed,  be 
called  after  him,  beside  the  names  of 
Vaughan  and  Eddowes  and  Birch  and 
Taylor,  its  early  and  faithful  servants, 
and  among  the  gathering  memorials  of 
its  later  members,  our  own  valued  friends, 
there  ought  to  appear,  not  inconspicu- 
ously, the  name  of  him  whose  practical 
wisdom  directed,  and  whose  encourage- 
ments sustained,  the  devoted  group  who 
first  composed  it,  Joseph  Priestly. 

THE  Lighthouse. 

Howling  like  wolves,  the  billows  beat 
Upon  the  rocks  concealed  by  night; 
Man  imitates  a  star  of  light. 
And  God  forgives  the  counterfeit. 

It  shines  upon  the  waters  dull 
With  ruddy  gleams  that  come  and  go, 
As  swiftly  glancing  shadows  show 
The  rapid  night  of  many  a  gull. 

But  look!  above  this  jagged  rock, 
That  shining  star  has  been  effaced 
Nothing  across  this  boundless  waste 
Only  the  surge's  angry  shock! 

Was  it  some  fiend  that  tried  his  power, 
Impatient  in  his  heavy  flight? 
Has  be  forever  quenched  the  light 
On  the  dark  summit  of  the  tower? 

But  no,  it  shines:  the  gloom  was  brief; 
And  faithful  to  its  task  once  more 
It  shows,  upon  the  misty  shore. 
To  the  white  ship,  the  deadly  reef. 

Hope!  heavenly  beacon  on  the  shore! 
When  man  has  lost  the  sight  of  thee 
He  finds  in  this  immensity 
A  night  of  death  and  nothing  more. 
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Without  a  compass  or  a  light 

He  goes,  by  endless  whirlwinds  tossed, 

Upon  a  sea  of  darkness  lost, 

With  not  a  single  star  in  sight. 

Hope!  to  the  soul  its  light  returns! 
A  moment,  only,  all  was  dark; 
Obscured  awhile  may  be  the  spark, 
But  still  forever  there  it  burns! 

L.  A.  B. 

Translated  from  the  French. 


THE  UNSEEN. 


That  there  is  an  "Unseen  Universe," 
very  vast  and  very  real,  and  very  glor- 
ious, most  thoughtful  men  have  always 
believed;  and  more  and  more  as  knowl- 
edge has  increased  have  they  come  to 
feel  that  such  a  faith  is  well  founded. 

The  revelations  of  the  Unseen  have 
come  to  man  through  science,  philoso- 
phy, art,  religion,  life. 

The  five  senses  of  man  are  so  many 
avenues  over  which  impressions  may 
come  from  the  outer  world  to  the  mind, 
and  over  which  the  mind  (the  real  self) 
may  pass  out  and  get  knowledge  of  the 
larger  world.  The  eye  perceives  light 
and  color,  and  form,  and  in  its  own 
realm  distinguishes  the  various  shades 
and  combinations  of  color  and  form  that 
go  to  make  the  physically  beautiful. 
The  ear  is  limited  to  sound,  but  comes 
to  distinguish  all  the  qualities  and  com- 
binations in  speech,  arid  oratory,  and 
music.  And  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  make  the  mind  conscious  of  the 
sweet  and  the  sour,  and  of  the  different 
odors.  The  absence  of  any  one  of  these 
senses  would  shut  the  mind  off  from  the 
properties  in  nature  that  it  alone  can 
reveal.  Nor  should  we  assume  that 
these  few  senses  reveal  all  the  properties 
in  nature;  the  absence  of  any  one  would 
mean  the  absence  of  the  special  knowl- 
edge that  it  makes  possible;  and  hence 
there  may  be  many  properties  of  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Indeed  we 
cannot  assume  that  these  special  senses 
make  us  conscious  of  all  within  their 
own  special  fields.  In  fact,  we  know 
that  they  do  not.  Some  eyes  are  color 
blind,  and  some  see  much  farther  than 
others,  and  the  added  power  of  the  tel- 
escope or  microscope  reveals  worlds 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  unaided  vision. 

And  then,  wonderful  as  is  the  power 


of  the  eye,  it  looks  only  upon  the  sur- 
face of  things;  gives  no  knowledge  of 
their  inner  structure  or  their  essential 
properties;  and  even  in  its  outer  im- 
pressions it  has  often  to  be  corrected  by 
the  higher  teaching  of  the  f  eason.  The 
eye  had  looked  upon  the  human  body 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  had  given, 
no  knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  And  men  had 
watched  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  for  ages,  and  taking  the  impressions 
of  sight,  supposed  that  the  sun  actually 
*rose  in  the  east  and  moved  across  the 
heavens  and  sank  down  in  the  west. 
The  inductive  reason  corrected  *  these 
false  impressions  and  showed  that  it  is 
the  earth  that  moves,  and  that  relatively 
the  sun  is  stationary. 

And  so  in  other  things,  the  senses, 
which  are  reliable  enough  for  their  practi- 
cal uses,  give  very  little  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
bodie&  Water,  above  a  certain  temper- 
ature, exists  in  a  liquid  state;  below 
that  it  congeals  into  a  solid,  beautiful 
crystal;  under  a  higher  temperature  it 
rises  up  and  escapes  in  steam.  The  un- 
aided senses  could  never  have  discovered 
the  simple  elements  that  combine  to 
form  the  bodies  thus  made  known.  It 
requires  the  inductive  reason,  aided  by 
the  instruments  it  has  created,  to  analyze 
the  earth  and  air,  and  to  penetrate  the 
distant  depths  and  spaces  of  the  stars. 
We  are  told  that  oxygen  constitutes  one- 
half  of  the  ponderable  part  of  the 
earth,  and  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  ^ 
water,  and  one- fifth  of  the  air;  it  is 
everywhere  present,  in  the  food  man 
eats,  in  the  water  he  drinks,  and  in 
the  air  he  breathes,  and  yet  its  presence, 
or  existence  even,  was  not  known  till  a 
little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
And,  then,  all  the  great  forces  of  nature 
are  invisible.  We  cannot  see  the  air 
that  rests  down  as  a  great  ocean  upon 
our  earth  and  sea.  Heat  and  light  and 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  not  only 
imponderable,  but  so  elude  our  grasp 
and  comprehension  that  we  are  coming 
to  class  them  among  the  inunaterial 
forces.  And  we  are  finding  that  worlds  . 
lie  within  worlds;  these  finer  forces 
possessing  different  properties  seem  to 
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occupy  the  same  space;  the  solid  glass 
offers  no  obstmction  to  light,  and  the 
magnet  when  charged  will  hold  up  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  weight,  and  yet  it 
has  not  changed  the  least  in  weight 
or  size;  and  the  electric  current  finds  a 
path  rather  than  an  obstruction  in  the 
conducting  metals. 

If  we  go  into  a  foundry,  we  may  see 
the  great  iron  arms  carrying  the  heavy 
buckets  of  melted  ore,  we  see  the  visible 
support  that  bears  them  up.  But  we 
cannot  see  the  invisible  support  beneath 
the  earth,  nor  the  strong  arm  of  power 
that  holds  it  in  its  place  as  it  sweeps 
round  the  sun.  And  yet  we  know  it  is 
there;  not  as  a  mighty  beam  or  revolv- 
ing crane  reaching  out  90  million  miles 
from  the  sun,  but  as  a  force.  But  how 
do  we  know  it  ?  Not  from  anything  the 
senses  can  say,  for  if  we  appeid  to  sense- 
experience,  it  says  that  all  bodies  of 
weight  must  have  something  upon  which 
to  rest  A  house  rests  upon  the  founda- 
tioQ,  and  the  foundation  rests  upon  the 
earth;  but  upon  what  does  the  earth 
rest?  You  put  another  earth  under  it, 
and  that  would  require  another,  and 
that  another  until  you  reach  the  bottom 
one,  and  then  upon  what  would  that 
rest  ?  The  colored  preacher,  reasoning 
from  sense-knowledge,  said  the  eartili 
rested  upon  a  rock;  and  when  asked 
what  the  rock  rested  upon,  said,  "Dat 
am  plain  'nough;  it  am  rock  aU  de  way 
down."  And  the  senses  can  give  no 
better  explanation.  But  the  inductive 
^^  sense  of  reason  says  that  the  invisible 
power  of  gravity  holds  all  worlds,  and 
thus,  to  reason,  the  earth  and  the  uni- 
verse rest  at  last  upon  a  pure  principle. 
But  we  have  traveled  far  away  and 
beyond  the  senses  in  reaching  these  con- 
clusions, and  are  far  out  in  the  unseen 
world  And  here  we  find  not  only  phys- 
ical laws  that  only  the  reason  can  per- 
ceive and  formulate,  but  we  are  in  a 
world  of  moral  principles,  of  which  the 
bodily  senses  can  give  no  intimation. 
The  physical  senses  can  deal  only  with 
physical  properties  and  phenomena. 
From  these  reason  deduces  natural  laws 
by  which  the  phenomena  are  explained. 
Aiid  when  the  reason  has  discovered  the 
relations  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to 


God,  upon  which  moral  principles  de- 
pend, the  moral  sensibilities  appear,  the 
conscience  is  awakened  and  comes  forth 
with  the  sense  of  duty,  with  the  supe- 
rior and  all- commanding  imperative  of 
"the  ought,  and  the  ought  not"  of  life. 
The  senses  may  supply  objective  facts, 
but  these  mean  nothing  to  the  external 
senses  as  such,  but  find  their  meaning 
and  authority  only  after  they  have  come 
into  the  domain  of  reason  and  conscience. 
It  is  only  as  the  outer  facts  are  inter- 
preted by  reason  and  conscience  that 
the  eyes  see  justice,  or  the  ears  hear  the 
call  to  duty.  The  hawk  does  not  pity 
the  hen;  the  lion  does  not  pity  his  help- 
less prey;  and  even  the  savage  man 
does  not  perceive  the  finer  distinctions 
and  qualities  of  right  and  wrong.  But 
to  the  enlightened  reason  and  conscience 
there  is  the  finer  and  unseen  world  of 
motive,  of  intention,  lying  back  of  the 
outward  act,  and  determining  its  moral 
quality.  And  in  civilized  lands  the 
intention  has  much  to  do  in  determining 
guilt  or  innocence  before  the  civil  law; 
and  in  religion,  or  before  God,  the  inten- 
tion determines  the  moral  quality  of 
the  act. 

Buu  as  the  vast  universe  rests  at  last 
upon  a  pure  principle  of  physics,  so  the 
whole  moral  order  of  this  and  all  worlds 
must  rest  at  last  upon  the  principles  of 
right,  upon  the  law  of  love,  the  justice 
of  love,  the  mercy  of  love,  the  benevo- 
lence, the  outgoing  of  love  to  save.  But 
all  these  thoughts  and  principles  and 
sentiments  lead  us  far  beneath  the  visi- 
ble surface  or  sense-perception  of  things. 
They  lead  us  to  the  inner,  the  unseen 
world  of  life,  of  reason,  the  finer  world 
of  principles,  of  God,  lying  back  of  the 
seen,  the  apparent,  the  phenomenal. 
But  that  is  the  real  world,  the  abiding, 
the  eternal  world,  of  which  all  thjs 
outer  seeming  or  appearing  of  things  is 
but  the  manifestation  and  not  jbhe  cause. 

The  material  world  is  a  fact.  A  true 
philosophy  does  not  degrade  the  mate- 
rial, but  exalts  it.  I  love  the  very  ground 
upon  which  I  walk,  put  my  arms  around 
trees,  and  kiss  the  flowers,  and  feel  that 
somehow  they  are  related  to  myself  and 
help  objectivize  and  interpret  my  inner 
being,  and  that  they  may  be  on  their 
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slow  way  to  higher  forms  of  existence. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  to 
reverse  the  order  of  things  and  take  the 
effect  for  the  cause.  The  cause  is  not 
in  the  outer,  but  in  the  inner,  not  in  the 
seen,  but  in  the  unseen.  The  seen  is 
temporal,  conditioned  in  the  cycles  of 
time.  The  unseen  is  eternal,  abiding  in 
the  unending  a^xms  of  the  forever. 

Nor  would  I  so  think,  or  have  any 
reader  so  think  of  the  unseen  as  to 
wholly  dematerialize  it,  to  take  mind 
and  spirit  wholly  out  of  relation  to 
material.  The  body  of  man  is  the  self, 
objectivized,  realized  in  relation  to  the 
universe.  And  the  universe  is  the  ob- 
jectivized manifestation  of  God;  in  some 
sense,  perhaps,  the  body  of  Universal 
Soul,  or  Life.  And  we  may  suppose  that 
in  some  form  the  material  universe  will 
always  be  a  fact,  that  suns  and  systems 
will  forever  fill  the  measureless  infinities 
of  space,  and  that  man  will  always  have 
a  body,  a  refined,  celestial  body,  which 
will  objectivize  the  spirit  and  place  it  in 
correspondence  with  the  material. 

But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  outer  is  the  man; 
that  these  perishing  bodies  are  our  es- 
sential selves;  and  that  when  they  are 
dissolved  we  shall  cease  to  be.  Every- 
thing goes  to  show  that  the  body  is  but 
the  house  in  which  the  real  man  lives — 
the  vitalized  garment  of  dust  in  which 
he  is  clothed.  The  eye  is  the  finely 
formed  instrument  through  which  the 
conscious  self  looks  out  upon  the  world; 
add  another  and  more  powerful  in- 
strument to  it,  and  worlds  beyond  are 
revealed.  The  ear  catches  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air,  and  so  all  the  senses 
wait  upon  the  mind;  and  the  brain  in 
which  they  all  center,  is  not  the  cause 
of  thought,  but  the  condition — ^the  in- 
strument through  which  the  mind,  the 
essential  self,  holds  this  correspondence 
with  material  things. 

The  strength  and  the  great  inspira- 
tions of  life  come  from  the  unseen. 
Physically  man  is  weak,  and  his  years 
are  few.  For  ages  he  was  almost  as 
helpless  as  a  child  before  the  mighty 
forces  of  nature.  Then  reason  awoke, 
and  he  began  to  get  hold  of  the  unseen 
forces,  and  found  that  he  coidd  tame 


the  lightning,  and  conquer  the  ocean, 
and  rule  the  land,  and  he  rose  up  from 
fear  and  servitude  to  the  mastery  and 
ownership  of  this  world.  And  as  the 
sold  comes  to  know  and  live  in  moral 
principles;  as  it  comes  to  know  and  love 
truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  God, 
it  rises  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
moral  strength  and  heroism. 

H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D. 


LIGHT  ON  MISUNDERSTOOD  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

"Puf  ye  on  tJie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'^ — Ro- 
mans XIII,  U. 

This  is  one  of  those  words  which  has 
been  almost  spoiled, — "damaged  phra- 
seology,"^ to  use  Theodore  Parker's 
phrase.  It  has  been  spoiled  by  that 
curious  idea  of  "substitution  "  being  read 
into  it — of  Christ  saving  men  by  being* 
their  substitute.  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  has  been  taken  to  mean — 
"put  on  the  merits  of  Christ"  It  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  expression  of 
"  imputed  righteousness" — that,  in  some 
way,  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed 
to  the  sinner,  so  that  God  does  not  see 
him  in  his  own  sinfulness,  as  he  really 
is,  but  in  Christ's  righteousness.  Per- 
haps the  most  thorough-going  illustra- 
tion of  this  way  of  understanding  it  was 
that  given  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  one  of 
his  sermons  a  few  years  ago.  There  had 
been  an  incident  reported  in  the  news- 
papers from — I  think — some  Spanish 
insurrection,  in  which  a  man  was  about 
to  be  shot  by  the  troops.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  British  subject,  however,  and  the 
British  Consul  having  vainly  appealed 
to  the  officer  to  postpone  the  execution, 
as  a  last  resort  took  the  British  flag  and, 
going  up  to  the  condemned  man  wrapped 
it  round  him,  and  then  dared  the  com- 
mander to  fire!  So,  said  Mr.  Spurgeon 
(I  can  only  quote  from  memory,  but  the 
point  was  entirely  unmistakable) — if  the 
greatest  sinner  can  wrap  himself  in  the 
robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  he  is  safe! 
Ingenious!  And  yet  all  that  meaning 
is  a  mere  gloss  of  later  times.  Paul  in 
all  such  passages  was  not  speaking  at 
aU  of  Christ's  merits^  but  simply  of 
Christ's  character.  You  see  the  mean- 
ing at  once  when  you  ox>en  it  with  this 
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key.  "Put  ye  on  fche  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
means  not  *^ut  on  the  merits  of  Christ," 
but  "  put  on  the  character  of  Christ" 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  All,  do  I  say  ? 
But  it  is  infinitely  the  greater  thing. 
Paul  was  probably  contrasting  it  in  his 
mind  with  the  insignia  of  Judaism.  Any 
Jew  going  to  the  synagogue  wore  the 
tiphillin  on  his  arm.  The  Pharisee 
wore  always  his  phylactery,  just  as  the 
Brahmin  his  blue  thread.  "  Put  ye  on 
Jesus  Christ,"  says  Paul — that  life,  that 
character,  which  denotes  his  disciple. 
It  was  a  plain  homespun  word  to  men 
to  take  Christ's  spirit  and  character  for 
the  fashion  of  their  common  living;  not 
as  a  protecting  dress  to  pass  them  into 
Heaven,  but  as  good  daily  wear  for  liv- 
ing and  working  on  the  earth.  And 
"  Put  on  Christ " — there  may  be  even  a 
significance  in  that:  Christ,  not  as  a 
secret  pass-word^  for  that  was  what  the 
persecuted  Christians  would  be  in  danger 
of  making  him,  but  Christ  as  their  open- 
ly acknowledged  head,  and  the  visible 
rule  of  their  conduct.  That  is  what 
Paul  always  means  in  speaking  of  Christ 
as  our  righteousness,  Christ  simply 
took  the  place  of  the  old  law  of  cere- 
monies and  observances.  The  watch- 
word had  been  "  The  law  our  righteous- 
ness"; now  it  wlis  to  be  "Christ  our 
righteousness."  The  analogy  was  per- 
fect, but  there  was  no  trace  of  "  substi- 
tution" in  -it.  Teaching,  influence, 
leadership,  inspiration  in  righteousness, 
this  was  what  they  were  now  to  look  to 
Christ  for,  as  formerly  they  had  looked 
to  the  law. 

What  a  suggestive  word  it  was  for 
those  times,  and  for  ever:  that  there,  in 
the  midst  of  that  corruptest  center  of  a 
perishing  society,  in  their  buying  and 
selling,  in  the  barracks  of  the  legionar- 
ies, in  the  poor  tenement  houses  of 
Home's  worst  quarter,  or  in  the  palaces 
of  the  patrician, — that  there^  openly  be- 
fore all  men,  they  were  to  put  on  the 
liord  Jesus  Christ,  fashion  their  living 
by  that  life  of  his,  and,  by  their  earnest 
faith  and  following,  make  him  indeed 
their  very  righteousness. 

Brooke  Kbrpord. 


'^A  good  tree  brin^eth  forth  good  fruit; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bnngeth  forth  evil  fruit." 


THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE-PAST  PRES- 
ENT AND  FUTURE. 

II. 

Turn  to  any  of  the  more  important 
departments  of  modern  life  and  what  do 
you  see?  The  Israelite  in  the  seat  of 
honor. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  George 
Eliot  wrote  her  "Theophrastus  Such." 
At  that  time  she  could  say:  "The  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  of  Germany  is  a 
Jew,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
in  France  is  a  Jew,  and  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  ministry  of  England  is  a 
Jew."  She  might  have  added  to  her  list 
the  greatest  name  of  Spain,  and  that  of 
of  a  high  dignitary  of  Italy,  and  still 
had  the  leading  diplomat  of  Kussia  to 
spare.  What  age  has  produced  better, 
more  subtle  politicians  than  Beacons- 
field,  Castelar,  Gambetta  and  Laskerf 

This  nineteenth  century,  it  is  said,  is 
grossly  given  to  the  pursuit  of  money. 
It  is  the  one  thought  of  every  man,  and 
in  this  pursuit  America  leads  the  world. 
Is  it  so  ?  Well,  if  it  be  so,  the  Jew  is 
again  ahead.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  great  money  markets,  such  as 
London,  Frankfort,  Paris  and  New  York, 
are  controlled  by  Jews,  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  this  vast  power,  the  greatest  of 
the  age,  is  not  basely  and  treacherously 
used,  nor  has  it  ever  been  found  on  the 
side  of  disloyalty,  brutality,  communism, 
anarchism,  or  any  of  the  disruptive  in- 
fluences of  society. 

Do  we  look  to  the  fine  arts  ?  There 
is  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer  and 
Heine  and  a  host  of  others.  Do  we 
ask,  what  of  philanthropy?  There  is 
the  towering  figure  of  Moses  Montefiore, 
leader  for  nearly  a  century  in  all  good 
works. 

Do  we  want  to  know  about  the  pulpit, 
the  press  and  general  education  ?  Take 
Germany  for  example.  I  am  told  by 
good  authority  that  although  numbering 
only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  empire,  yet  the  Jews 
have  seventy  professors  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  leading  city  journals  are  in 
their  hands. 

You  know  how  it  is  in  America.  What 
one  Christian  denomination  can  mention 
five  greater  names  than  Felix  Adler  and 
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Babbis  Hirsh,  Sonneschein,  Gotbeil  and 
Wise? 

So  much  then  for  the  Jew  of  the  pres- 
ent.    What  of  the  future  ?     Let  us  see. 

I  believe  the  Jew  has  a  great  mission 
before  him.  It  is  in  part  this,  to  b6  the 
reconciler  of  nations.  He  perhaps  more 
than  all  others  is  to  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  universal  peace. 
Note  this  fact.  Although  the  Jewish 
people  are  Asiatic  in  origin,  yet  no 
people,  not  even  the  English,  are  cap- 
able of  being  so  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized An  Englishman,  find  him  in 
whatever  country  you  will,  is  of  that 
country,  and  understands  and  can  enter 
into  its  national  consciousness.  Even 
more  emphatically  still  is  the  same  true 
of  the  Jew.  Hence  there  are  German, 
French,  Italian,  Russian,  Syrian  and 
American  Jews,  differing  widely  in  edu- 
cation, surroundings,  and  a  hundred 
ways,  yet  all  feeling  that  subtle  connec- 
tion which  makes  each  at  once  a  part 
of  Israel  and  a  true  German,  French- 
man, Syrian  or  American.  There  is  a 
tremendous  significance  in  all  this. 
These  people,  scattered  all  around  the 
globe,  have  none  of  that  intense  national 
prejudice  which  masquerades  under  the 
name  of  patriotism.  Having  no  exclu- 
sive country,  they  are  cosmopolitan. 
The  world  is  their  country. 

Let  me  stop  here  a  moment  and  di- 
gress. When  a  suspension  bridge  was 
wanted  over  the  great  chasm  made  by 
furious  Niagara,  what  was  the  first  step 
taken  ?  The  first  thing  done  to  unite 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  the 
throwing  across  from  one  country  to  the 
other  of  a  ball  of  fine  twine,  at  the  end  of 
this  twine  there  was  stronger  cord,  at 
the  end  of  the  cord  rope,  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  cable,  and  soon  the  two  coun- 
tries were  united  by  bands  of  iron  and 
steel.  So  it  must  be  in  the  binding  to- 
gether —  the  reconciliation,  of  nations. 
Take  two  nations  glaring  in  hate  at  one 
another,  such  as  Germany  and  France. 
Between  them  is  a  yawning  chasm 
through  which  dashes  furiously  the 
vivid  recollections  of  battles  lost  and 
won,  of  brave  men  killed,  villages  de- 
stroyed, and  the  nameless  horrors  of 
war.     How  shall  these  two  be  brought 


together?  Some  band  finer  and  more 
subtle  than  international  good  feeling 
must  first  be  thrown  across,  otherwise 
the  chasm  must  remain  forever. 

May  not  that  finer  yet  ignored  influence 
be  found  in  the  magnetic  power  of 
Israel  which  draws  one  Jew  to  another, 
though  they  live  in  countries  bitterly  op- 
posed to  each  other?  The  French  Jew 
will  go  to  Berlin,  the  German  Jew  will 
come  to  Paris.  Business  relations  follow, 
these  draw  into  communication  private 
secretaries,  clerks,  interpreters  and  the 
like.  Soon  there  folloyrs  development  of 
certain  trades,  soon  these  in  their  turn 
have  other  trades  depending  on  them, 
and,  not  long  after,  the  big  cable  of 
mercantilism  stretches  from  one  country 
to  the  other.  In  time  its  companion 
cable  of  common  interests  is  stretched 
across,  and  very  soon  the  bridge  follows 
with  plank  after  plank  nailed  down  of 
mutual  good  fellowship. 

The  Jew,  the  reconciler  of  the  nations! 
Already  his  future  mission  is  dawning 
upon  him.  Read  of  Montefiore's  visit  to 
Morocco,  to  Roumania,  to  Poland — ^how 
he  helped  to  build  Protestant  churches, 
founded  hospitals  for  the  Turks  and 
Catholics,  how  he  helped  to  lift  up  the 
poor  of  all  races  and  colors,  his  influence 
felt  in  Bokhara  and  St.  Petersburg,  in 
Pekin  and  San  Francisco,  by  the  Be- 
douin freebooter,  the  Turkoman  sheik, 
the  African  savage;  and  all  these  have 
felt  his  loving  desire  for  peace,  and 
through  them  ruthless  hands  have  been 
stayed  and  human  blood  has  been  made  * 
sacred. 

The  modem  Jew,  with  that  warmheart- 
edness for  which  he  has  always  been 
noted,  is  taking  the  lead  in  doing  away 
with  those  barriers  which  have  separated 
him  from  his  Gentile  brethren.  Farther 
advanced  than  most  of  us  in  ethical 
principles,  he  is  preachng  and  showing 
by  his  good  works  his  belief  in  the  two 
fundamental  commandments:  Love  to 
God  and  Love  to  Man. 

Three  things  it  is  given  Israel  to  do: 

First — ^To  proclaim  to  the  world, 
through  Moses,  the  one  living  God. 

"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
One." 

Second — ^To  proclaim  to  the  world 
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through  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  one  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

"  Hear,  O  my  brother,  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Third — ^To  become  the  reconciler  of 
the  nations,  bringing  all  men  together  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

With  the  admirable  qualities  evolved 
through  long  years  of  persecution,  with 
the  admirable  qualities  inherited  from 
the  past,  no  people  is  better  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Thomas  Van  Ness. 


BE  OP  GOOD  CHEER. 

The  sea  recedes,  leaving  depression, 
blackness  and  waste  far  out  from  the 
shore.  Is  nature  beating  a  retreat  ?  Ere 
long  the  tide,  full,  sparlding  and  bright, 
comes  breasting  it  back,  arm  in  arm  with 
earth  and  sun.  The  tide  goes  out  that 
it  may  get  ready  to  return,  laden  with 
what  had  not  before  arrived  in  the 
offing.  There  is  no  final  ebb  to  soul  or 
sea.  Great  preparations  are  made 
through  ebbs  and  failures. 


The  poor  man's  garden  may  be  very 
small — ^horizontally.  But  never  mind. 
It  is  extremely  large  in  its  extension  up- 
ward, reaching  the  region  of  dews,  rain- 
clouds,  then,  still  higher,  the  lofty  and 
enormous  source  of  light  and  heat  The 
foundations  of  his  little  estate,  everlast- 
ing and  safe,  go  down  to  the  center  of 
the  globe.  Every  soul,  however  humble 
and  hemmed  in,  is  in  relation  with  the 
divinest  centralities,  the  grandest  im- 
mensities. 


The  world  of  evil  is  a  coward  before 
its  masters.  Bis  are  furtive  and  flee 
from  the  presence  of  accredited  healers. 
"When  they  have  aroused  our  sense  of 
power  and  noblest  manhood,  they  have 
no  more  business  here,  and  they  slink 
away.  Ghosts  and  such  as  they  hie 
them  away  at  sight  of  the  dawning  light. 
Why  does  a  certain  woman  sing  when 
in  trouble,  but  that  singing  is  a  good 
thing  to  put  troubles  out  of  counte- 
nance? How  much  better  with  aspira- 
tion and  holy  endeavor  to  make  a  melo- 
dious psalm  out  of  the  willing  air  in.  the 


room  rather  than  fill  it  with  sighs!  The 
boy  whistles  to  keep  his  courage  up,  be- 
cause the  musical  current  from  his  lips 
tends  to  flood  and  drown  his  fears.  "Be 
of  good  cheer." 

W.  M.  BlCKNELI* 


THE  DIVINE  WORD. 

**  And  the  Word  became  flesb,  and  dwelt  among 
us."    John  I:  14. 

Mysterious  Word!  that  through  th' eternal 
years 

Didst  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  dwell, 
Unspoken  life  of  uncreated  spheres, 

Yet  waiting  on  the  impulse  of  His  will: 
We  hail  Thee,  as  the  uncreated  Light, 

Giver  of  wisdom  and  celestial  grace, 
Soul  of  all  Truth,  high  source  of  sacred 
Right, 

Maker  of  worlds,  and  Author  of  our  race. 

In  spirit  guise  Thou  cam'st  unto  thine  own: 
But  human  eyes,  with  error  dark,  and  sin, 

Perceived  Thee  not,  save  only  they  alone, 
Whose  birth  was  of  the  "will  of  God" 
within. 

Not  thus  alone.  Thy  love  cans't  Thou  reveal. 
Not  thus  can  groping  man  be  made  to 

Sin-sick,  or  blind,  or  lost,  each  soul  must 
feel 
That  healing,  vision,  peace,  abide  in  Thee. 

And  so  in  flesh  Thy  glory  Thou  dost  show. 
And  now  men  heed  Thee,  love  Thee  and 
adore; 
And  read   Thy  heavenly  sign   on   Jesus' 
brow, 
And  seek  the  life  eternal  evermore. 
While  ever  as  they  throng  with  hurrying 
feet, 
Earth's  struggling  ones,  by  doubt  and 
fear  opprest, 
Their  burdens  fall,  and  they  the  song  re- 
peat 
"In  Christ  all  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
blest." 

Charles  E.  Perkins. 


MEN  OF  CONVICTIONS  VS.  MEN  OF 
OPINIONS. 

II. 

When  we  learn  the  comparative  fal- 
lacy, or  at  least  the  relativity,  of  nine- 
tenths  of  our  opinions,  we  shall  see  how 
out  of  place  it  is  to  treat  them  like  con- 
victions. But  what  is  the  history  of  re- 
ligious controversy  but  the  story  of 
opinions  playing  the  part  of  convictions  ? 
Ajid  what  is  the  present  quarrel  of  the 
sects  but  a  comedy  after  the  awful 
tragedy  of  persecution,  inquisition  and 
warfare  for  opinion's  sake  ?  I  love  opin- 
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ions.  They  are  thoughts  coming  to  a 
head.  But  I  have  to  warn  myself,  as  I 
would  warn  others,  at  every  turn,  not  to 
make  these  opinions  of  ours  finalities. 
Shape  them,  speak  them,  defend  them, 
commend  them,  act  upon  them,  but  do  not 
deify  them.  Above  all,  do  not  fancy  be- 
cause a  particular  conch  shell  sings  in 
your  ear  the  eternal  melody  of  the  sea, 
that  no  other  shell  than  yours  can  sing. 
Do  not  summon  all  your  forces,  thought, 
will,  love,  reverence,  merely  to  defend 
one  opinion  against  another.  Do  not 
mistake  your  whim  for  the  divine  coun- 
sel I  suspect  all  schemes  that  date 
from  heaven.  Celestial  wisdom  does 
not  scheme.  Schemes  are  finite.  Flans 
of  salvation  lose  their  attraction  be- 
side the  evidence  of  a  saving  and  up- 
lifting principle  in  man  and  nature,  and 
in  Cfost  their  meeting  point. 

When  Dr.  Allen,  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, first  made  his  approaches  to  the 
caste-bound  peoples  of  the  far  East,  he 
began  by  accepting  things  as  he  found 
them,  including  the  system  of  caste,  and 
trusted  to  time  and  the  dissolving  love 
of  Christianity  to  gradually  melt  away 
these  unlovely  distinctions.  He  was 
roundly  rebuked  for  this,  by  brethren 
who  could  not  distinguish  between  their 
zeal  for  Christianity  as  a  scheme  or 
method,  and  his  devotion  to  Love  as  its 
saving  principle.  That  is,  this  wise 
missionary  understood  with  Paul,  that 
the  end  of  his  charge  was  Love,  and 
so  be  he  kept  this  end  well  in  view,  pur- 
suing it  purely,  honestly  and  faithfully, 
it  did  not  matter  to  him  that  he  could 
not  annihilate  caste  distinctions  at  the 
start.  So  he  let  them  alone  and 
preached  and  practiced  Christian  love. 
He  thus  proved  himself  a  man  of  con- 
victions at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
openly  rebuked  for  wanting  convictions. 
The  brethren  who  rebuked  him  were 
men  of  opinions.  They  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  caste  was  wrong  and 
must  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment- 
The  better  instructed  missionary  knew 
that  Love  was  right  and  could  be  trusted 
in  the  end  to  do  away  with  caste  and  all 
injustice. 

But  even  beyond  politics  and  religion, 
in  these  latter  days,  the  vice  of  identify- 


ing opinions  and  convictions  seems  to 
me  to  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  social 
reforms.  Perhaps  this  comes  from  th^ 
migration  of  human  interest  out  of 
politics  and  religion  into  the  realm  of 
social  improvement.  The  very  inten- 
sity of  interest  with  which  social  prob- 
lems are  taken  up  in  our  time,  encour- 
ages narrowness  in  their  treatment. 
Minerva  is  a  cool  goddess.  In  tho 
throng  that  surrounded  Jesus,  only  ono 
woman,  shrinking  and  bashful,  was 
healed  We  are  too  pressing,  we  social 
reformers.  Take  temperance,  which 
surely  is  as  good  and  true  a  cause  as 
ever  was.  If  any  man  is  not  convicted 
of  its  right  and  just  claim  upon  his  ser- 
vice, he  ought  to  be  a  convict  before  th^ 
law,  and  very  likely  will  be,  some  day. 
I  have  a  deep  conviction  of  the  de- 
pendence of  physical  sanity,  personal 
purity,  domestic  happiness  and  social 
order  upon  temperance  or  self-control 
in  the  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and 
appetites,  and  especially  tiie  thirst  for 
intoxicating  liquors.  "Give  me  men  of 
convictions! "  I  cry,  "on  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  personal  and  social  well- 
being."  But  when,  in  the  promotion  of 
this  precious  cause,  we  go  forward  and 
concert  measures  for  its  best  advance- 
ment, and  one  man  proposes  one  method, 
and  another,  another,  and  both  show 
reasons  for  their  preferred  method,  then 
we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
conviction  into  that  of  opinion.  Then, 
there  is  room  for  difference  and  need  of 
discussion,  and  caU  for  mutually  re- 
spectful comparison  of  views,  and  oc- 
casion for  a  very  different  tone  from 
that  which  the  man  convicted  of  an 
eternal  principal  may  use.  Method^ 
are  matters  of  opinion.  Principles  are 
matters  of  conviction.  When  a  man  of 
opinions  gets  so  enamored  of  his  specif- 
ic that  he  fails  to  see  how  much  alcohol 
there  is  in  it — intemperately  advocating 
temperance  and  spirituously  warring 
against  spirit — then  he  proves  himself, 
in  my  judgment,  a  man  who  has  so 
jumbled  convictions  and  opinions  to- 
gether that  he  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference. He  cannot  distinguish,  while 
the  fit  is  on  him,  between  a  principle 
and  a  method,  and  he  thinlrR  himself  & 
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martyr  to  the  one,  when  he  is  only  a 
slave  to  the  other.  To  such  men,  still 
in  the  realm  of  inf  tocj,  the  possibility 
of  two  sides  to  any  question  on  which 
they  have  formed  an  opinion,  is  practi- 
cally inconceivable.  As  for  trying  to 
see  both  sides  of  disputed  questions,  the 
very  proposition  shocks  them  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  inconstancy  or  incon- 
sistency. They  are  as  much  puzzled  by 
a  really  fair-minded  man,  with  judicial 
temper,  as  a  dog  is  puzzled  by  the  tor- 
toise— a  creature  with  no  back-bone,  but 
having  a  back  on  both  sides  of  him! 
The  dog  doesn't  know  where  to  grip 
the  tortoise. 

Or  leaving  the  temperance  reform 
and  its  hard-shell  reminiscences,  let  us 
think  a  moment  of  other  movements 
and  their  illustration  of  our  theme.  The 
agitator  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  woman's  customary  activity 
does  not  content  his  fellows,  certainly 
not  his  sister-agitators,  unless  he  in- 
cludes the  right  of  suf^age  in  his  re- 
form. But  tibius  far,  all  the  legal  de- 
fences of  woman,  all  the  improvements 
in  her  education,  all  the  extension  of 
her  field  of  industry,  all  her  fine  success 
in  literature,  art  and  philanthropy,  have 
come  to  her  without  the  aid  or  the  in- 
convenience of  female  suffrage.  The 
principle  of  giving  every  child  of  God, 
or  every  child  of  man,  a  free  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  most  of  himself  or  of 
herself,  is  one  on  which  a  man  of  con- 
victions may  plant  himself  securely. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  applying  this  principle 
there  is  room  for  various  opinions,  and 
the  advocates  of  female  suffrage,  or  the 
reverse;  co-education  of  the  sexes,  or 
the  reverse;  admission  of  woman  to  the 
same  professional  societies  with  men,  or 
the  reverse,  and  a  dozen  other  mooted 
questions,  must  take  their  proper  place 
among  men  of  opinions,  so  far  as  these 
subjects  are  concerned,  and  not  put  on 
airs  of  superior  goodness  because  they 
champion  one  side  or  the  other  of  such 
questions. 

To  my  thinking  the  strenously  agi- 
tated questions  of  our  day,  concerning 
the  right  adjustment  of  newly  enfran- 
chised citizens,  whether  native  or  for- 


eign born,  to  the  state,  the  country, 
polite  society,  domestic  intercourse, 
travelling  accommodation,  and  all  kinds 
of  public  hospitality,  come  under  the 
head  of  questions  of  opinion  and  expe- 
diency, rather  than  of  absolute  right. 
They  will  be  settled  as  all  other  ques- 
tions of  public  comfort  and  convenience 
are  settled,  by  gradual  evolution,  con- 
versation, the  inevitable  transitions  and 
recurrences  of  the  whirligig  of  time, 
sensible  agitation  and  discussion,  the 
balancing  operation  of  attracting  and 
repelling  forces,  which  existed  before 
we  discovered  them,  and  will  survive 
our  rebuke  and  remonstrances.  Civil 
equality  among  fellow- citizens;  every 
man's  money's  worth,  from  the  public 
conveyance  that  carries  him,  or  the  pub- 
lic house  that  houses  him;  a  fair  g^are 
of  the  school  fund  and  ofGice  propor- 
tioned to  influence  and  ability;  the 
same  conditions  that  affect  other  men's 
eligibility  to  the  civil  service — ^these 
seem  to  me  just  rights  and  expectations 
in  a  free  republic.  But  even  these 
rights  must  abide  the  conditions  of  all 
o&er  ri^ts,  viz.,  slow  attainment 
And  the  men  who  are  justly  accounted 
men  of  conviction  for  their  devotion  to 
the  principle  of  human  liberty  and  equal 
opportunity,  must  not  mistake  their 
mounting  when  they  descend  from 
Pegasus  to  Rozinante.  The  one  is  the 
steed  of  Bellerophon;  the  other  of  Don 
Quixote. 

I  am  willing  to  take  Paul  as  my 
model  of  a  man  of  convictions.  At 
least,  he  will  serve  until  his  superior 
arrives.  If  ever  a  man  made  himself 
agreeable  to  forms  or  amiably  indiffer- 
ent to  ceremonies,  it  was  Paid — circum- 
cision or  uncircumcision;  meats  offered 
to  idols  or  not;  by  all  means  the  law,  if 
it  be  lawfully  used,  only  forget  not  for 
a  moment  that  the  end  of  law  is  love  I 
''All  things  to  all  men  "  was  this  intrep- 
id suitor's  policy  in  matters  of  form,, 
ceremony,  method,  machinery.  He 
even  rejoiced  to  have  Christ  preached^ 
though  in  pretence,  by  those  who  did 
not  believe  in  him.  What  then  ?  Christ 
was  preached  and  therein  he  rejoiced. 
A  burning,  melting,  rushing  tide  of  love 
was  the  substance  of  Paul's  gospel  and 
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the  motive  power  of  his  mission,  and 
"when  he  is  at  his  best,  he  is  always 
subordinating  law  to  love,  and  even 
making  faith  and  hope  sit  at  the  feet  of 
charity.  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  if  later 
teachers  have  made  his  opinions  more 
sacred  than  his  principles  and  subor- 
dinated his  spirit  to  the  letter  of  his 
gospel.  He  plainly  enough  showed 
what  he  thought  of  knowledge,  preach- 
ing, and  polyglot  by  inspiration,  in 
comparison  with  love,  when  he  said  that 
the  former  things  were  "in  part"  and 
should  be  done  away,  while  faith,  hope 
and  love  should  abide — the  last  first. 

And  so,  t  conclude  that  men  of  con- 
victions will  always  agree  with  Paul, 
that  principles,  not  methods,  are  their 
standing  ground;  that  love,  not  law,  is 
their  end  and  aim;  and  that  while  it  is 
well  to  be  sure  you  are  right  and  to  go 
ahead,  the  apostolic  injunction  is,  "Be 
ye  kindly  affectioned,  one  toward 
another,  in  honor  preferring  One  an- 
other.'- 

Geo.  Leonard  Chaney. 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWIN- 
ISM.* 

This  is  the  title  of  an  important  and 
a  very  able  contribution  to  the  evolution 
philosophy.  The  author  is  the  Sage 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  doing  admirable 
work.  His  book  is  a  scholarly,  logical 
and  thoroughly  reasoned  criticism  of  the 
teachings  of  Charles  Darwin.  He  is  an 
evolutionist,  accepts  the  scientific  results 
of  Darwin's  investigations,  and  is  a 
thorough-going  believer  in  the  modern 
scientific  spirit.  He  finds,  however, 
that  Darwinism  has  been  made  to  teach 
too  much,  and  that  it  has  been  applied 
too  widely  and  too  carelessly.  He  proves 
that  Darwinism  has  nothing  to  say  of 
causes,  that  it  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  variations;  and  he  also  proves  that 
Darwin  forsook  his  own  methods  when 
he  wrote  upon  ethical  subjects,  and  that 
his  theories  are  not  sustained  by  his 
facts.  He  maintains  that  Darwinism 
leaves  absolutely  untouched  the  cause 
of  organic  variation,  and  that  it  only 

•"The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism."  By 
Jacob  Goiild  Schurman.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1887.    Price.  $1«JS0. 


accounts  for  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  variations  after  they 
have  been  caused.  "Natural  selection," 
he  says,  "produces  nothing,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  progress  of  the 
development;  it  means  only  that  when 
the  variations  have  somehow  appeared 
the  most  advantageous  are  preserved,  and 
that*  when  these  favored  forms  have 
been  somehow  propagated,  and  thereby 
somehow  consolidated,  the  most  favored 
again  survive  in  the  struggle.  Nature 
originates  the  modifications,  nature 
propagates  them,  nature  accumulates 
them  Sbirough  propagation;  but  how  all 
this  is  done  is  a  mystery  on  which 
science  throws  no  light,  and  the  per- 
sonification of  nature  serves  only  to 
disguise  our  real  ignorance."  The 
author  again  says;  Darwinism  "is  mani- 
festly consistent  with  any  philosophy, 
empirical  or  rational,  spiritualistic  or 
materialistic,  theistic  or  atheistic."  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  it  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  philosophy  of  mechanism 
and  fortuity  simply  becaiise  that  hap- 
pened to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  men 
who  have  been  most  active  in  its  advo- 
cacy. In  his  treatment  of  Darwin's 
ethical  teachings  Professor  Schurman  is 
equally  successful  in  throwing  new 
light  on  the  conclusions  of  Darwin.  He 
says  that  Darwin  forsook  his  own 
method  when  he  came  to  ethics,  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  origin  of 
conscience,  attributing  it  to  the  socia- 
bility of  animals  and  intelligence  in 
man.  He  shows  very  clearly  that  this 
was  a  false  method,  not  scientific  and 
not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  method 
pursued  by  Darwin  in  dealing  with 
natural  selection,  for  in  that  field  of 
investigation  he  rigidly  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  causes.  Professor 
Sciurman  says  that  "the  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong  is  underived,  and, 
like  intelligence  in  general,  witnesses  to 
a  suprasensible  principle  in  man — a 
principle  which  the  wheels  of  mechanism, 
grinding  through  eternity,  could  never 
of  themselves  produce.  This  view  of 
the  subject  may  be  affiliated  to  Darwin- 
ism as  readily  as  the  other.  For  an 
abiding  ideal  of  action  is,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  beneficial  as  a  chance  action; 
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and  wherever  there  is  an  advantage, 
there  natural  selection  may  operate. 
But  natural  selection  does  not  determine 
the  material  upon  which  it  works.  Given 
the  forms  of  primitive  morality,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  natural  selection  only 
settles  which  shall  perish  and  which  sur- 
vive." Again  the  author  says:  "The 
facts  of  human  nature  will  not  allow  us  to 
interpret  morality  as  a  mere  accidental 
arrangement  whereby  our  animal  ances- 
tors came  out  victorious  in  the  struggle 
for  life." 

We  should  be  glad  to  go  on  making 
selections  from  this  admirable  book, 
a  book  which  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  true  meaning  of  Darwinism. 
It  is  written  in  a  large  and  a  philoso- 
phical spirit,  and  it  probes  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  mechanical  and  agnostic 
theories  which  have  been  built  upon 
Darwinism.  We  regard  it  as  by  far  the 
ablest  contribution  which  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  country  to  the  evolution 
philosophy,  and  a  book  which  must  ex- 
ercise a  large,  influence  in  clearing  the 
whole  subject  from  the  false  conclusions 
and  vapid  reasonings  which  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  it  It  grapples 
with  the  subject  from  that  philosophical 
point  of  view  which  is  now  so  greatly 
needed,  in  order  that  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  the  scientific  facts  and  principles 
may  be  rightly  understood,  and  their 
vdder  relations  justly  estimated. 

Geo.  W.  Cooke. 
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SPARKS. 

Man  is  a  soul,  and  has  a  body. 

Love  is  my  religion,  and  my  religion 
is  love. 

The  power  of  the  bad  is  the  sleep  of 
the  good. 

Never  read  a  good  book.  The  good 
is  a  great  enemy  of  the  best. 

Looking  up  and  lifting  up  are  the  two 
great  eagle- wings  oh  the  soul  on  which 
it  soars  into  Heaven. 

You  cannot  buy  your  goodness,  as  you 
can  your  clothing,  ready-made.  Char- 
acter must  be  homespun  and  hand- 
made. 

The  best  electricity  is  a  noble  faith; 


the  brightest  star,  a  glorious  hope;  the 
grandest  sun,  an  infinite  love. 

True  temperance  ip  not  "  moderation 
in  all  things,"  but  (1)  total  abstinence 
from  things  evil,  (2)  moderate  use  of 
things  good,  (8)  whole-souled  love  of 
things  best. 

S.  W.  S. 

A  SON'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  FATHER. 
XI. 

My  Dear  Fatheb  : — I  met  young  Ma- 
son last  week,  who  is  doing  such  good 
work  in  our  little  church  just  outside 
the  city  at  Popping's  Corner.  He  and 
I  were  classmates,  and  have  always  been 
close  friends,  so  that  he  speaks  very 
freely  to  me.  You  must  not  think  any 
harm  of  it  that  he  spoke  about  you.  He 
said  he  wished  I  woidd  ask  you  why  you 
do  not  attend  the  ministers'  meetings 
more  regularly.  He  had  been,  the^ pre- 
vious afternoon,  at  Brother 's;  had 

come  in  even  at  some  inconvenience,  be- 
cause he  wanted  a  little  talk  about  his 
work  with  some  of  you  older  men.  I 
suggested  that  he  should  tell  me  his 
difficulties,  and  that  as  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  advising  you,  I  could  probably 
advise  him  equally  well,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  see  it.  No,  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  see  more  of  oiur  older  ministers ;  they 
had  more  ''balance,''  he  thought,  and  he 
valued  the  monthly  meetings,  for  the 
chance  of  meeting  you  and  a  few  others 
whom  he  named-  But  out  of  the  last 
half  dozen  meetings  he  had  been  at,  he 
thought  he  had  only  seen  you  once,  and 
at  the  meeting  the  day  before,  there  was 
not  a  single  one  of  the  pastors  of  our 
four  city  churches,  but  only  a  number 
of  the  young  out- town  ministers  like 
himself,  with  a  few  others  from  our  gray- 
haired  superannuated  list.  I  could  see 
that  he  felt  it  rather  rough  on  the 
younger  men.  Of  course  I  told  him  how 
busy  you  were,  and  made  every  excuse 
for  you,  like  a  dutiful  son;  but  all  the 
same  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
was  about  right,  and  that  I  must  really 
send  you  a  word  of  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  one  thing,  indeed,  I  set  him 
right.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  that 
you  and  the  other  senior  men  were  tired 
of  meeting  with  so  many  younger  breth- 
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ren,  and  had  qnietly  set  up  a  little  sepa- 
rate club  of  your  own,  to  which  you  had 
settled  to  admit  no  minister  under  forty! 
I  guess  that  that  idea  must  come  from 
some  distorted  report  of  that  little  din- 
ner you  gave  for  old  Dr.  Hughenden 
when  he  was  over  here  from  Scotland. 
But,  anyhow,  I  said  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  "older  ministers'  club," 
and  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
I  said  I  was  sure  you  could  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  favor  anything  of  the  kind. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  it  as 
one  of  the  good  points  in  our  ministry, 
— the  way  the  older  and  younger  men 
are  in  such  frank,  equal  brotherhood,  so 
that  the  youngest  among  you  had  his 
opportunity,  and  could  say  his  say—  the 
trouble  being,  just  now,  according  to 
Mason's  account,  that  the  younger  men 
have  all  the  opportunity  by  reason  of 
you  older  brethren  being  too  busy— or 
thinking  you  are — to  attend. 

I  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  you, 
father.  You  wish  to  go,  and  you  think 
that  you  imll  go.  But  there  is  this 
meeting  and  that  engagement;  and,  con- 
tinually, when  the  usual  notice  of  the 
Ministers'  Meeting  comes,  only  a  few 
days  beforehand,  you  turn  to  your  en- 
gagement book  and  find  the  evening  al- 
ready filled  up,  of  courise;  and  it  always 
will  be  so.  The  only  way,  is  for  you  to 
Jill  it  up  beforehand.  Don't  you  think 
you  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  busi- 
ness ways?  We  have  our  "Trade  As- 
sociation" in  our  business,  and  I,  as  Hhei 
youngest  member  of  the  firm,  have  to 
attend  it.  Well,  it  is  often  very  dull, 
and  mostly  theve  is  very  little  real  work 
to  do.  Still,  it  is  good  for  us  all  to  meet 
together;  it  helps  keep  up  the  tone  of 
business -life,  and  enables  us  to  do  many 
a  little  useful  thing  in  the  community 
which,  without  such  an  op]>ortunity  of 
conferring  together,  would  never  get 
done  at  all.  I  did  not  use  to  think  so. 
After  the  novelty  of  the  first  meeting  or 
two,  I  remember  that  I  felt  it  rather  a 
nuisance,  and,  the  next  time,  I  tried  to 
get  ofiF  by  pleading  that  I  had  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  business  to  attend  to.  But 
my  senior  partner  said  to  me,  "  My  dear 
fellow" — whenever  he  begins  very  quiet- 
ly that  way,  I  know  that  it  is  no  com- 


pulsion, only  you  must! — "my  dear  fel- 
low, this  meeting  of  our  Trade  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  attended  to  just  like  paying 
a  tax.     You  don't  consider  whether  you 
can  afPord  the  tax,  or  whether  it  is  con- 
venient to  pay  it  on  or  before  such  a 
day;  you  just  pay  it.     So  this  is  some- 
thmg  that  has  to  be  attended  to,  whether 
or  no,  and  you  had  better  put  it  down 
in  your  diary  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month  for  three  months  ahead,  and 
then  you  won't  make  any  other  engage- 
ment for  those  days."     And  he  was 
right.     Now,  father,  I  advise  you  to  do 
the  same.     It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  the  day  clear.     I  am 
sure  it  is  worth  whila     It  is  good  to 
have  such  meetings;  and  yet  how  are 
they  to  be  kept  up  if  first  one  and  then 
another  stays  away  ?   Besides,  go  for  the 
sake  of  them,  if  not  on  your  own  ac- 
count    I  think  it  would  do  you  good  to 
meet  those  younger  men — they  are  good 
fellows,  if  some  of  them  are  a  little  raw. 
And  I  am  sure  it  will  do  them  good  to 
meet  you.     Yes,  father,  I  may  criticise 
you,  and  advise  you,  and  correct  you 
now  and  then,  but  you  know  it  is  be- 
cause I  love  you,  and  only  for  your  good; 
and  after  all  I  don't  think  there  is  an- 
other minister  like  you  anywhere  round. 
So,  mind  you  put  down  next  month's 
meeting  in   that   little  square  diary  I 
sometimes  see  you  poring  over,  and  when 
the  day  comes,  don't  let  tiredness,  or  in- 
vitations, or  your  sermon,  "or  any  other 
creature,"  keep  you  away  from  it! 
Your  affectionate  son, 
''_-    Co." 

THE  OLD  "UNITARIAN." 

The  first  number  of  the  old  "Unita- 
rian" was  published  January  1st,  1834, 
by  James  Munroe  and  Co.,  Cambridge 
and  Boston.  Bernard  Whitman  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  editor  of  the  pub- 
lication. Its  piu-pose  api^oars  to  have 
been  largely  doctrinal,  although  from 
the  character  of  the  pens  at  once  em- 
ployed in  forwarding  its  success  its 
teachings  must  have  been  in  every  way 
salutary.  The  first  number  contained 
an  article  styled  "A  Holy  Life  the  Most 
Persuasive  Argument,"  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  still  blessedly  spared  to  us;  one 
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on  the  "  Trinity,"  by  the  editor,  and  one  on 
*' Christianity  and  Keform,"  by  O.  A. 
Brownson,  who  later  went  into  the 
Catholic  church.  The  above,  together 
with  a  long  review  of  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," by  Jason  "Whitman,'and  a  lengthy 
letter  from  Cambridge,  fill  up  the 
number.  It  had  fifty  pages.  In  the 
next  number  Dr.  Hedge  and  Dr.  Mori- 
son  had  articles.  Through  those  names 
the  elder  "Unitarian"  is  brought  near 
to  our  regard  and  reverence.  Later, 
contributions  appear  over  the  signatures 
of  Noah  Worcester,  Dr.  Nichols,  "W.  G. 
E.  (Dr.  Eliot),  Drs.  Bartol,  Farley,  Ellis, 
Tuckerman,  Bulfinch,  C.  T.  Brooks,  and 
others.  The  December  number  of  the 
first  year  of  its  life  closes  with  a  warm 
eulogy  in  praise  of  Mr.  Whitman,  who 
died  before  the  first  volume  was  com- 
pleta  If  the  elder  "Unitarian"  sur- 
vived Mr.  Whitman's  death  I  do  not 
know;  but  that  some  notice  of  its  exist- 
ence would  seem  proper  and  desirable 
in  the  successor  to  its  name,  I  could  not 
doubt  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  some  of  the  brightest 
lights  which  shone  for  the  earlier  pub- 
lication still  shine  for  us  and  you. 

A.  C.  NiCKEBSON. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  any 
further  information  about  our  predeces- 
sor, the  "Unitarian"  of  1834?.— Editor.] 

FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  first  day  of  March  I  left  Iowa, 
still  resting  under  its  usual  winter  gar- 
ment of  snow,  and  sped  rapidly  west  by 
way  of  the  IFnion  Pacific.  Snow  lay 
everywhere  all  across  the  continent,  even 
the  deserts  of  Utah  and  Nevada  being 
covered.  At  Reno,  Nevada,  I  called  to 
see  some  Iowa  friends,  and  whUe  there 
the  snow  fell  one  day  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches,  adding  its  white  desolation  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  mighty  mountains  that 
shut  Reno  in  on  every  side.  A  few 
hours'  ride  west  from  Reno  brought  me 
to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  They  did  not  belie  their 
name.  As  we  ascended  the  mountains 
the  snow  gradually  deepened,  and  at  the 
summit  it  lay  in  great  piles  everwhere. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the 
day  before,  and  every  bush  and  tree  was 


in  bridal  dress.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
summit  the  snow  began  to  disappear. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  gone.  The  fresh 
green  of  the  early  grass  took  its  place. 
Wild  flowers  bloomed  beside  the  track 
The  peach  and  apricot  trees  began  to 
show  their  earliest  tints.  When  I 
reached  Oakland  on  the  6th  of  March, 
the  gardens  showed  many  of  the  flowers 
in  bloom  that  do  not  open  with  us  at  the 
East  and  North  until  mid-summer.  My 
hostess  at  dinner  brought  me  the  finest 
camellia  just  plucked  from  the  open  bor- 
ders of  her  garden,  while  the  roses,  the 
marigolds,  the  petunias,  and  heliotrope, 
were  as  rich  in  color  and  in  fragrance  as 
they  are  under  the  tropic  sun  of  August 
in  the  climate  of  Iowa. 

The  hospitality  of  friends  in  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  was  most  hearty. 
With  them  I  visited  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  which  is  already  beautiful,  and  by 
the  help  of  time  will  become  one  of  the 
finest  parks  in  the  world;  the  famous 
ClifF  House,  where  one  stands  on  the 
cliff  far  above  the  angry  waters  that 
break  among  the  rocks  beneath,  and 
looks  far  out  on  the  wide  Pacific;  the 
government  reservation  or  "  the  Presi- 
dio," where  on  the  highest  point  of  land 
just  south  of  the  fort  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
I  found  the  wild  California  poppy,  and 
where  I  had  a  view,  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  world,  of  wide  sea,  of 
grand  mountains,  of  the  peaceful  har- 
bor thronged  with  sail,  of  the  busy  city, 
and  of  the  cities  and  villages  across  the 
bay  nestling  amid  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Contra  Costa  range.  Sixty  miles  out  at 
sea  to  the  west  were  the  blue  peaks  of 
the  Farralone  Islands,  and  far  towards 
the  east  were  the  blue  peaks  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Mountains,  and  between  the 
islands  and  the  mountains  lay  sea  and 
bay,  and  grand  mountain- sides,  and  the 
city  with  its  throbbing  life,  and  over  all, 
in  that  first  of  March,  bent  a  sky  as  soft 
as  June  brings  us  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  tJie  south  in 
the  evening,  and  did  not  see  the  coimtry 
during  the  night.  It  is  said  to  be  fer- 
tile and  prosperous.  In  the  morning  we 
were  amid  tiie  desert,  and  all  day  our 
road  lay  through  desert  and  mountain. 
The    scene   everywhere  was  wild   and 
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grand,  but  the  sand,  the  rock,  the  sage- 
brush, the  cactus,  the  dusty  and  insig- 
nificant towns,  the  absence  of  cultivated 
fields, — all  combined  to  give  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  desolation.  Not  until  we 
were  near  Los  Angeles  were  there  any 
decided  evidences  of  fertility  and  pros- 
perity. As  we  neared  this  "City  of  the 
Angels"  the  valleys  showed  ranches 
and  villages.  Great  signs,  conspicuous- 
ly displayed,  proclaimed  the  unparalleled 
advantages  of  the  locations  as  to  growth 
of  fruit,  abundance  of  water,  cheapness 
of  lands,  and  "  easy  terms  of  payment." 
We  were  getting  into  the  region  of  the 
"Boom."  Of  the  Boom  I  will  not  at 
present  write.  It  is  best  to  study  it  a 
little  first. 

I  called  at  Los  Angeles  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Eli  Fay,  who  is  at 
present  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbor, 
then  came  on  to  Pomona,  25  miles  east, 
where  I  am  making  head- quarters  while 
I  look  over  the  situation.  Pomona  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  region  of  excitement  in 
real  estate,  and  of  rapid  influx  of  popu- 
lation. In  situation  it  is  most  attractive. 
On  all  sides  it  is  shut  in  by  mountains, 
some  of  which  show  snow-covered  peaks 
until  the  heat  of  June  comes  on.  These 
peaks,  though  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 
distant,  seem  in  the  clear  air  not  more 
than  five  miles  away.  Between  the 
mountains  lies  Pomona  valley,  in  some 
places  thirty  miles  wide.  Its  situation, 
soil,  climate,  and  productions,  are  simi- 
lar to  most  other  parts  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, though  in  the  opinion  of  the 
loyal  citizen  of  Pomona  everything  is  a 
little  better  here  than  it  is  anywhere 
else,  even  in  this  favored  land. 

Ajb  to  climate  all  of  a  Northerner's  ex- 
pectations and  traditions  are  upset.  They 
have  the  dry  season  and  the  wet,  the  wet 
coming  at  the  time  of  the  Northern  win- 
ter. The  mean  of  the  thermometer  here 
in  July  is  68^;  in  January  it  is  52°,  a 
difference  of  only  16^  between  the  mean 
of  summer  and  winter.  This  last  winter 
has  been  unusually  severe,  and  there 
have  been  frosts  several  times.  The 
frosts  were  severe  enough  to  kill  the 
geranium  leaves,  but  the  stems  have  put 
forth  a  new  crop,  and  are  green  and  fra- 
grant to-day.      Usually  the   roses  and 


many  other  flowers  bloom  luxuriantly 
all  winter.  Oranges  begin  to  ripen  in 
January,  and  are  at  their  best  in  March 
and  April.  As  I  look  from  my  window 
this  afternoon  I  see  the  snowy  cap  rest- 
ing on  "Old  Baldy,"  thirty  miles  away, 
the  sight  giving  one  a  suggestion  of 
January.  In  the  orchards  near  by,  the 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  almond,  and  pear 
trees  are  filled  with  bloom,  like  the 
Northern  orchards  in  May.  In  the  gar- 
dens are  rich  displays  of  roses,  petunias, 
heliotrope,  marigolds, — such  wealth  of 
bloom  and  fragrance  as  visits  the  North- 
em  flower  garden  not  earlier  than  July; 
while  in  many  of  the  orange  orchards 
the  glowing  color  of  the  ripe  fruit 
gleams  from  the  dark  setting  of  leaves, 
giving  such  touches  of  gorgeous  color 
as  visit  the  Northern  landscape  only  in 
the  autumn.  All  the  seasons  seem 
mingled  in  one.  Indeed,  people  often 
sit  with  open  windows  in  January,  and 
are  quite  apt  to  have  a  little  fire  in  the 
grate  on  iJie  cool  mornings  of  July. 
While  the  papers  have  been  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  fierce  cold  and  storms  that 
visited  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  middle 
of  March,  the  temperature  here  at  mid- 
day has  been  like  June,  and  one  could 
gather  roses  and  ripe  oranges  every  day. 
The  equability  of  the  temperature,  the 
almost  entire  freedom  from  frosts,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  wherever  it  ia 
possible  to  irrigate  it,  have  in  the  last 
few  years  drawn  the  attention  of  fruit- 
growers to  this  section.  The  peach, 
apricot,  nectarine,  plum,  prune,  pear, 
grape,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  olive,  almond, 
English  walnut,  and  other  temperate 
and  sub- tropical  fruits,  grow  in  profu- 
sion. Large  quantities  of  fruits  have 
been  put  out,  some  of  which  are  already 
giving  abundant  harvests.  Still  larger 
quantities  are  being  put  out.  In  a  few 
years  all  of  Southern  California  adapted 
to  fruit  growing  will  be  an  orchard  or  a 
vineyard.  The  rapid  influx  of  people, 
the  building,  the  opening  up  of  new 
ranches,  the  planting  of  orchards  and  of 
vineyards,  the  boring  of  artesian  wells, 
and  digging  canals  and  laying  pipe  to 
bring  water  from  the  mountains, — all 
give  to  the  towns  and  valleys  a  great 
stir.     Everybody  is  busy,  everybody  is 
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good-tempered,  everybody  is  oonfident 
of  still  larger  growth  and  still  greater 
prosperity.  When  one  realizes  what 
has  been  done  in  a  few  years,  and  sees 
the  joyful  and  confident  step  with  which 
all  go  forward,  he  is  irresistibly  drawn 
to  join  himself  to  the  company  of  proph- 
ets who  predict  that  within  a  half  cen- 
tury there  will  be  here  a  population  of 
many  millions,  whose  lives  beneath  these 
serene  skies  will  be  crowned  with  peace 
and  plenty. 

O.  Clute. 
Pomona.  Cal.,  April  6, 1888. 

HYMN  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

"  Hear  our  Prayer." 
Hear  our  prayer,  Lord  God  of  the  holy 

martyrs! 
Give  us  hope,  faith,  strength  to  endure  the 

burdens 
Liaid  by  Thine  all- wise  and  far-seeing  coun- 
sel 

Daily  upon  us. 

Liet  a  clear  light  shine  on  the  path  before 

us; 
Make  our  way  plain,  so  that  we  may  not 

wander; 
Make  our  hearts  firm,  so  that  we  shall  not 

falter, 

Seeking  to  serve  Thee. 

Thanks  for  all  those  who,  in  the  hour  of 
danger, 

When  the  good  ship,  tossed  on  the  angry 
billows, 

Seemed  to  all  eyes  doomed  to  a  dread  dis- 
aster, 

Sprang  to  the  halyards. 

.  Thanks  to  Thee  that  thus,  by  their  brave 
endeavors, 
Still  the  ship  rides  safe  on  the  pathless 

ocean; 
Thankn  to  those  who,  strong  in  the  storm  of 
battle. 

Brought  her  through  safely. 

Some  have  falPn,  long  since,  in  the  very 

contest; 
Day  by  day  some  fall,  and  we  lay  the  bodies 
In  the  same  cold  grave,  and  their  names 
immortal 

Crown  with  like  honors. 

Thomas  Hjll,  D.  D. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
WOMEN. 

Since  our  last  issue  a  very  remarkable 
gathering  of  women  has  been  held  in 
OTir  national  capital  Its  object  was  to 
consider,  in  a  large  way,  the  whole  field 
of  woman's  work,  of  hand  and  brain. 


present  and  prospective.  Our  readers 
win,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  of  a  brief  re- 
port of  that  convention. 

"The  International  Council  of  Wom- 
en," though  not  itself  in  any  sense  a 
suffrage  gathering,  convened  at  the  call 
of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
which  association  acted  as  the  hostess  of 
the  occasion,  and  members  of  which  com- 
posed the  committees  of  arrangement. 
The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  women  ever  held  in  America,  or^ 
we  believe,  in  the  world.  The  prelimi- 
nary business  session  of  the  Council  met 
at  the  Biggs  House,  in  Washington, 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  24th.  There 
were  present  representatives  of  ten  dif- 
ferent countries,  namely,  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Fin- 
land, France,  Italy,  India  and  America. 
In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  to- 
the  delegates  and  visiters,  at  which  sev- 
eral hundred  ladies  were  present  On 
Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the  city  were 
largely  occupied,  morning,  afternoon  or 
evening,  by  members  of  the  Council; 
this,  in  addition  te  a  service  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  at  Albaugh's 
Opera  House.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  day  was  rainy,  the  op^a  house 
was  packed  with  an  audience  of  over 
three  thousand  persons,  nearly  half  the 
assembly  being  men.  It  is  said  that  not 
more  than  once  in  a  decade  is  such  an 
audience  gathered  in  Washington.  And 
the  audiences  which  greeted  the  women 
speakers  in  the  different  churches  were 
correspondingly  larga 

Monday  morning  saw  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Council,  with  an  intro- 
ductery  address  by  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, followed  by  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanten, 
and  short  addresses  from  each  of  the 
foreign  delegates,  which  together  filled 
the  morning  session.  Monday  evening 
was  given  to  the  subject  of  Educsttion — 
papers  being  read  upon  "The  Higher 
Education,"  "The  Kindergarten,"  "Co- 
education,"  and  "The  Education  of  the 
Women  of  India," — the  last  an  address 
by  Pundita  Bamabai.  The  subject  for 
Tuesday  morning  was  Philanthropies, 
and  for  Tuesday  evening,  Temperance. 
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Wednesday  morning  was  given  to  "In- 
dustries," with  papers  upon  "The  In- 
dustrial Gains  of  Women  During  the 
Last  Half  Century,"  by  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more,  "  The  Working  Women  of  To-day," 
"Women  in  the  Grange,"  "Women 
Among  the  Knights  of  Labor,"  "  Women 
as  Farmers,"  as  "Owners  and  Operators 
of  Street  Car  Lines,"  "Work  in  Facto- 
ries," "Factory  Girls,"  and  "Co-opera- 
tion the  Law  of  the  New  Civilization." 
The  topic  for  Wednesday  evening  was 
^'The  Professions,"  with  papers  upon 
"Women  as  Educators,"  "Women  in 
Journalism,"  "in  Medicine,"  "in  Law," 
"in  the  Ministry,"  "The  Woman's  Na- 
tional and  International  Press  Associa- 
tion," and  "  The  Woman's  Temperance 
Publication  Association." 

Thursday  morning's  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Organization. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  spoke  on  "The 
Power  of  Organization,"  Miss  Mary  F. 
Eastman  on  "The  Associatiou  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women,"  and  organiza- 
tions of  Danish  and  Italian  women  were 
Teported  upon  by  their  delegates.  Thurs- 
day evening  was  assigned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "Legal  Condition  of 
Women,"  with  an  opening  paper  on 
"  Women's  Legal  Disabilities,"  followed 
by  a  paper  from  Mrs.  Alice  Scatcherd, 
-of  Scotland,  on  "Legal  Conditions  of 
Women  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,"  and 
•other  papers  on  "Legal  Conditions  of 
Indian  Women,"  "Law  in  the  Family," 
^md  "The  Unequal  Position  of  Wives  in 
Regard  to  the  Family  Property." 

Friday  morning's  session  was  open 
to  women  only,  the  topic  discussed  being 
"Social  Purity";  while  Friday  evening 
was  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
"Political  Conditions  of  Women,"  the 
■session  opening  with  a  paper  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  on  the  "Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Women  of  the 
United  States,"  and  ending  with  a  paper 
by  Frances  E.  Willard  on  "Woman 
Suffrage." 

Saturday  was  "Pioneers'  Day,"  and 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing day  of  all.  Here  the  speakers  were 
the  gray  haired  veterans  who  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  as  workers  iu  the  anti- 
alavery  cause,  in  the  days  which  Harriet 


Martineau  calls  "the  martyr  age  of 
America,"  came  to  see  and  feel  that  never 
could  the  world's  best  work  be  done  in 
philanthropy  and  reform,  and  for  the 
general  uplifting  of  humanity,  until 
women  could  stand  side  by  side  with 
men  in  all  such  work,  having  been  made 
their  equals  by  being  freed  from  the 
disabilities,  social,  educational,  legal,  po- 
litical, which  had  always  bound  them. 
The  presiding  officer  for  the  day  was 
very  appropriately  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
The  opening  prayer  was  a  silent  invoca- 
tion, in  memory  of  the  Quaker  saint, 
Lucretia  Mott,  who,  with  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  had  called  the  first  convention 
of  forty  years  ago;  and  the  opening 
hymn  was  from  the  pen  of  Whittier,  an- 
other of  the  Quaker  pioneers  in  the 
movement  to  free  and  enfranchise  woman. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  then 
introduced,  and  told  the  story  of  that 
first  convention  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848, 
and  of  how  she  then  made  her  first 
public  speech,  because  the  man  she  had 
engaged  to  speak  for  her  failed  to  say 
the  thing  she  wanted  said,  and  which 
she  felt  must  be  said.  At  its  close  the 
convention  was  voted  by  its  originators 
a  grand  success,  whether  measured  by 
numbers,  ability  or  enthusiasm,  and  they 
went  home  happy  and  complaisant  to 
await  the  complimentary''  notices  of  the 
press!  Alas  for  their  hopes!  "In  a  few 
days,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  "the  papers 
began  to  come  in.  I  believe  every  paper 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana  published  our 
declaration  and  made  comments  ridicul- 
ing the  whole  thing.  I  was  astounded- 
I  had  no  idea  there  would  be  one  word 
of  ridicule  about  the  matter.  Men  were 
in  consternation  about  the  conduct  of 
their  sisters,  mothers,  and  wives  in  that 
convention.  Many  of  the  women  who 
had  put  their  names  down,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment,  to  the  society 
we  had  formed  there,  hurried  to  take 
them  ofiF.  I  can  never  tell  you,  I  never 
can  describe  to  any  one,  the  humilia- 
tion I  felt,  especially  as  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  was  right.  I  heard  nothing 
but  ridicule.  If  I  hadn't  had  a  remark- 
ably good  constitution  and  a  very  cheer- 
ful temperament,  I  thiuk  I  should  have 
been  put  into  the  insane  asylum.     My 
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^ood  father,  who  was  then  attending 
Sapreme  Court  in  New  York,  hearing  of 
the  convention  through  the  newspaper 
•criticisms,  took  the  night  train  and 
rushed  up  to  Seneca  Falls  to  see  whether 
I  was  insane.  We  talked  the  matter 
over  till  midnight,  and  I  was  more  than 
^ver  convinced  that  I  was  right,  for  my 
father  was  a  logical  and  sensible  man, 
and  he  could  not  answer  my  arguments 
Perhaps  I  might  have  subsided  alto- 
gether if  it  hadn't  been  that,  shortly  after, 
Qiat  I  met  Susan  B.  Anthony,  whom  we 
have  always  called  the  Napoleon  of  our 
movement  Then  we  put  our  heads 
together  and  commenced  our  work.  We 
began  petitioning  legislatures.  We 
looked  around  the  country  and  when- 
■ever  we  saw  a  convention  of  men  having 
a  good  time,  we  went  there.  I  will  teU 
you  how  we  went.  We  would  write  the 
speeches  and  resolutions,  and  then  Susan 
would  go  to  the  conventions  and  .fire 
them  off.  I  had  a  family  of  young 
<3hildren,  and  it  was  not  convenient  for 
me  to  go,  but  I  accepted  every  invita- 
tion to  do  everything,  because  I  knew 
Susan  could  do  it. 

"At  length  we  began  to  hold  our  own 
<^nventions  all  over  the  country.  We 
importuned  the  New  York  legislature  for 
the  woman's  property  bill,  and  we  got 
it.  New  York  being  the  first  state  that 
passed  that  bill,  and  the  first  state  in  the 
world  that  ever  gave  to  married  women 
the  right  to  hold  property.  This  ad- 
vanced legislation  of  New  York  was 
^sopied  by  many  of  the  new  states  as  they 
came  into  the  Union,  and  by  some  of 
the  older  states. 

"Then  we  made  an  attack  on  the 
schools  and  colleges,  although  at  one 
time  in  all  the  educational  conventions 
not  a  woman's  voice  was  heard,  though, 
perhaps,  six  or  seven  himdred  of  them 
would  be  sitting  aroimd  like  so  many 
wall  flowers.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  you  in  detail  all  that  we  did  from 
year  to  year,  and  all  that  we  met  in 
persecution  and  ridicule.  Ridicule  was 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  press.  We  were 
caricatured  in  all  the  papers,  until  really 
the  majority  of  people  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  women  on  the  suffrage 
platform  had  horns  and  hoofs." 


No  wonder  Mrs.  Stanton,  after  a  retro- 
spect of  the  work  she  had  helped  to  in- 
augurate and  carry  forward  through 
forty  years,  should  have  exclaimed: 
"And  now,  as  we  sit  here  in  this  con- 
vention, how  changed  is  the  scene!" 
And  the  hundreds  of  women  now  hold- 
ing college  degrees,  the  thousands  now 
studying  for  such  degrees,  the  women 
honored  and  listened  to  as  professors, 
and  preachers,  lawyers  and  physicians 
and  editors,  -and  the  great  army  of 
^  women  earning  an  honorable  competence 
in  almost  every  avenue  of  industry,  may 
well  echo  her  exclamation,  and  supple- 
ment it  with  a  tribute  of  grateful  praise 
to  the  noble  band  of  women  to  whose 
brave  and  persistent  efforts  the  change 
is  so  largely  due. 

The  International  Council  closed  with 
two  sessions  held  on  Sunday,  April  1st, 
the  afternoon  session  taking  the  form  of 
a  symposium,  with  two  subjects,  "Wom- 
en in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  and 
"Science  and  Religious  Truth,"  while 
the  subject  for  the  evening  was  "The 
Moral  Power  of  the  Ballot." 

Such  is  a  meager  outline  of  the  first 
international  convention  of  women  in 
the  world's  history.  Such  a  convention, 
representing  the  most  progressive  women 
of  ten  of  the  most  progressive  countries 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  assembled  in 
the  national  capital  of  the  youngest,  but 
freest,  of  the  great  powers  which  are  to- 
day controlling  and  moulding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  century, — a  convention 
which  continued  in  session  through  eight 
consecutive  days,  listening  in  that  time 
to  over  one  hundred  papers  and  ad- 
dresses upon  all  the  questions  which 
most  deeply  touch  the  social  and  moral 
well-being  of  women,  and  through  them 
of  society,  is  a  phenomenon  which,  in 
the  light  of  all  past  history,  may  well 
demand  the  thoughtful  attention  of  men 
as  well  as  women,  as  an  epoch  marking 
and  an  epoch  making  event.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  give  it  a  place  as  such. 

Among  the  many  significant  features 
of  the  International  Council  we  think 
none  more  noteworthy  than  its  cos- 
mopolitan and  democratic  character.  In 
the  presence  of  the  great  thoughts  which 
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called  this  body  of  women  together, 
state,  sectional,  and  national  boundaries 
were  forgotten;  party  lines  of  suffragist 
and  anti-suffragist,  co-education  and 
anti-co-education,  prohibition  and  high 
license,  dropped  out  of  account;  laborer 
and  capitalist,  toiler  with  hand  and  toiler 
with  brain  recognized  the  common  bond 
of  working  toonien;  even  creed  lines 
faded  out,  and  Methodist,  Unitarian, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist, 
Universalist,  set  themselves  the  common 
task  of  considering  what  women  are  doing  ^ 
and  may  do  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  into  this  work- a- day  world  and 
life  of  ours. 

We  are  glad  for  all  the  women  who 
could  be  present  at  Washington.  For 
those  who  could  not,  verbatim  reports  of 
all  the  speeches  and  proceedings  have 
been  made  accessible,  at  the  slight  cost 
of  thirty- five  cents,  through  the  energy 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Woman^a  Tribune^ 
Mrs.  Clara  Colby,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
Every  woman  in  America,  whatever  her 
social,  religious  or  political  predilections 
or  position,  ought  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
principle  to  read  these  reports. 

Eliza  R.  SuNDERL.AirD. 


THE  GUILD  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Uni- 
tarian an  article  on  the  "  Gmld  of  the 
Good  Shepherd"  appeared.  I  would 
like  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  "Guild 
of  St.  Christopher,"  a  somewhat  similar 
organization  which  exists  in  connection 
with  the  Upper  Brook  St.  Free  Church, 
Manchester,  Eng.  Mr.  Carey  Walters 
was  the  organizer  of  this  guild.  Its  ob- 
jects are  two-fold :  first,  to  get  the  younger 
members  of  the  church,  and  the  older 
scholars  of  the  Simday-school,  initiated 
in  church  work;  and,  secondly,  to  be  one 
means  of  inducing  those  that  "  go  no- 
where "  to  join  the  church.  While  the 
principal  object  of  St.  Christopher's  is 
religious,  it  does  a  large  amount  of 
secular  work  as  well.  In  order  that 
your  readers  may  fully  realize  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Guild  I  will  explain  the 
routine  of  business.  The  Guild  holds 
its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month.  The  meeting  is 
opened    by   a  short    service,    a   Guild 


manual,  prepared  by  the  pastor,  bein^ 
used  for  the  same.  After  the  service 
the  roll  is  called,  and  each  one  present 
answers  to  his  or  her  name.  By  this 
means  it  can  be  seen  who  is  taking  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Guild.  After 
a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman  the 
next  business  is  to  inquire  about  the  ab- 
sent ones.  If  any  one  present  knows 
the  cause  of  absence  it  is  stated;  if  not, 
those  living  nearest  the  absent  are  asked 
to  call  upon  them,  and  if  the  cases  need 
any  farther  attention  they  are  reported 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting.  By  this 
system  very  few  members  fall  away. 

Cases  of  sickness  are  inquired  for 
next,  and  if  any  member  or  any  worthy 
and  needy  person  outside,  known  to  any 
member,  is  sick,  suitable  persons  are 
appointed  to  visit  them,  to  render  them 
kindly  attentions,  to  entertain  them  by 
reading,  and  so  on.  Flowers  are  fre- 
quently sent,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Guild.  The  next  business  has  to  do  with 
cases  of  distress,  such  as  those  of  per- 
sons in  the  parish  who  are  out  of  work, 
etc.  When  any  such  cases  are  reported 
to  the  meeting,  committees  are  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  and  try  to  render  help. 

This  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  regu- 
lar business  gone  through  with  at  the 
monthly  business  meetings.  Of  course, 
however,  each  meeting  is  open  for  any 
new  business  that  may  be  suggested  by 
any  member.  The  business  over,  a  clos- 
ing hymn  is  sung,  and  then  the  bene- 
diction is  pronounced. 

The  Guild  has  been  the  means  of 
starting  a  Penny  Bank,  a  German  Class, 
a  Literary  and  Dramatic  Society,  and  a 
Temperance  Society.  When  I  left  there 
was  some  talk  of  starting  a  Burial  So- 
ciety, and  also  a  Singing  Class.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  business  and  religious 
meetings  the  GuUd  members  have  a 
social  gathering  every  other  Saturday 
evening,  from  (J:80  to  10  o'clock. 

About  once  every  month  free  concerts 
are  given  by  the  Guild  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish. "  The  talent  is  furnished  by 
Guild  members,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Society. 

From  the  above  sketch  the  readers  of 
the  Unitarian  will  see  that  the  Guild  of 
St.  Christopher  will  in  time  be  a  great 
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help  to  the  church  and  the  parish.  It 
is  quite  young,  but  it  has  already  done 
much  good  work. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Guild  is  religious, 
philanthropic,  literary  and  social,  all  in 
one.  It  seeks  to  educfite  its  members 
in  soul,  mind  and  heart,  to  extend  the 
hand  of  practical  helpfulness,  not  only 
to  all  the  members,  but  to  as  many  as 
possible  outside,  to  create  in  all  con- 
nected with  it  ihe  feeling  that  they  are 
in  the  world  to  do  something  for  some- 
body else  besides  themselves,  to  help 
the  minister,  to  strengthen  the  parish, 
to  draw  in  the  young,  and,  withal,  to 
furnish  to  the  young  pure  and  unobjec- 
tionable entertainment. 

I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Gmld 
Manual."  This  is  a  small  book  compiled, 
as  I  said,  by  the  pastor,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists 
of  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gk>spels,  which  are  repeated  at  every 
monthly  meeting.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  "helps"  for  every  day  in  the 
month, — that  is,  quotations  of  noble  and 
inspiring  passages  from  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  other 
sources.  Speaking  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  can  say  that  I  have  person- 
ally found  these  "helps"  very  useful, 
because  they  have  often  called  to  mind 
in  a  clear  and  impressive  way  my  duties, 
and  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  discharge 
them. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  Guild  of  St. 
Christopher.  It  seems  to  me,  after 
some  experience  in  connection  with  it, 
that  such  an  organization  is  of  real 
value,  and  may  well  be  organized  in 
connection  with  our  Unitarian  churches 
generally.  I  think  any  such  organiza- 
tion should  be  both  religious  and  secu- 
lar; that  is,  I  think  it  should  aim  dis- 
tinctly to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  worship 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  its 
xnembers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  an 
active  and  somewhat  many  sided  work 
in  other  ways,  philanthropic,  fraternal, 
intellectual  and  social,  all  planned  with 
a  view,  however,  to  strengthening  the 
church  and  making  it  a  moral  power  in 
the  community.  a.  h. 

ProTldence,  B.  I. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
The  SouVs  Calm. 

When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean, 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 
Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  com- 
motion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  noise   of   tempests 

dieth, 
And  silver  waves  chime  ever  peacefully; 
And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce   soever  it 

flieth. 
Disturbs  the  sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  Thy  love,  O 

Purest! 
There  is  a  temple  sacred  evermore. 
And  all  the  Babel  of  life's  angry  voices 
Dies  in  hushed  silence  at  its  peaceful  door. 

Far,  far  away,  the  roar  of  passion  dieth, 

And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peace- 
fully; 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  it 
flieth, 

Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  O  Lord  I  in 
thee. 

Mrs,  JET.  ».  Stowt. 

Monday. 
Take  my  Hand. 
The  way  is  dark,  my  Father.     Cloud  on 

cloud 
Is  gathering  thickly  o'er  my  head,  and  loud 
The  thunder  roars  above  me.    See,  I  stand 
Liike  one  bewildered.  Father,  take  my  hand, 
And  through  the  gloom 
Lead  safely  home 
Thy  child. 

The  day  goes  fast,  my  Father,  and  the  night 
Is  drawing  darkly  down.  My  faithless  sight 
Sees  ghostly  visions:  fears — a  spectral  band- 
Encompass  me.    O  Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  from  the  night 

Lead  up  to  light 
Thy  child. 

The  way  is  long,  my  Father,  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal. 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  l^nd, 
Keep  me  from  wandering.    Father,  take  my 
hand, 

guickly  and  straight 
ead  to  heaven's  gate 
Thy  child. 

Tuesday. 
Watch,  Pray,  and  Work. 
Cheek  grow  pale,  but  heart  be  vigorous! 

Body  fail,  but  soul  have  peace  I 
Welcome,  pain,  thou  searcher  rigorous! 

Slay  me,  but  my  faith  increase. 

Sin,  o'er  sense  so  softly  stealing. 
Doubt,  that  would  my  strength  impair, 

Hence  at  once  from  life  and  feeling! 
Now  my  croea  I  gladly  bear. 
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Up,  my  soul!  with  clear  sedateness 
jElead  heavwi's'law,  writ  bright  and  broad! 

Up!  a  sacrifice  to  greatness, 
Triith,  and  gooGhiess — up  to  Qod! 

Up  to  labor!  from  the  shaking 

Off  the  bonds  of  sloth,  be  brave! 

Give  thyself  to  prayer  and  waking; 

Toil  some  fainting  heart  to  save. 

Frederika  Bremer. 
Wednesday. 
Judge  Kindly. 

Judge  not  the  workings  of  a  brain 
And  of  a  heart' thou  can'st  not  see. 
What  looks  to  thv  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 
A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 
Where  thou  would'st  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 

The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fi^ht 

With  some  infernal,  fiery  foe, 

Whose   glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling 

grace. 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face! 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
Maybe  the  angePs  slackened  hand 
Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand; 
Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 
May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

Adelaide  Procter. 
Thubsday. 
Under  the  Leaves. 
Oft  have  I  walked  the  woodland  paths 

Without  the  blest  foreknowing 
That,  underneath  the  withered  leaves, 

The  fairest  buds  were  growing. 
To-day  the  south  winds  sweeps  away 

The  wrecks  of  autumn's  splendor, 
And  shows  the  sweet  arbutus  flowers, 

Spring's  children  pure  and  tender. 

O  prophet  souls,  with  lips  of  bloom 

Outvying  in  their  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells! 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty. 
Walk  life's  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say. 

With  love's  divine  foreknowing 
That,  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 

God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 

A.  LaighUm. 
Friday. 

Beyond  the  River. 

When  for  me  the  silent  oar 

Parts  the  silent  river, 
And  I  stand  upon  the  shore 

Of  the  strange  forever, 
Shall  I  miss  the  loved  and  known? 
Shall  I  vainly  seek  mine  own? 

Can  the  bonds  that  make  us  here 

Know  ourselves  immortal. 
Drop  away  like  foliage  sere 

At  life's  inner  portal? 
What  is  holiest  below, 
Must  forever  live  and  grow. 


He  who  plants  within  our  hearts 

All  this  deep  affection. 
Giving,  when  the  form  departs. 

Fadeless  recollection. 
Will  but  clasp  the  unbroken  chain 
Closer  when  we  meet  again. 

Therefore  dread  I  not  to  go 

O'er  the  silent  river: 
Death,  thy  hasteniDg  oar  I  know; 

Bear  me,  thou  life-giver. 
Through  the  waters  to  the  shore 
Where  mine  own  have  gone  before. 

Saturday. 
y  Creed. 
"I  believe  in  human  kindness. 

Large  amid  the  sons  of  men. 
Nobler  far  in  willing  blindness 

Than  in  censure's  keenest  ken. 
I  believe  in  self-denial, 

And  its  secret  throb  of  joy; 
In  the  love  that  lives  through  trial 
Dying  not,  though  death  destroy. 

I  believe  in  dreams  of  duty. 

Warning  us  to  self-control — 
Foregleams  of  the  glorious  beauty 

That  shall  yet  transform  the  soul; 
In  the  god-like  wreck  of  nature 

Sin  doth  in  the  sinner  leave. 
That  he  may  regain  the  stature 

He  hath  lost,  I  do  believe. 

I  believe  in  love  renewing 

All  that  sin  hath  swept  away. 
Leaven-like  its  work  pursuing 

Night  by  night  ana  day  hj  day; 
In  the  power  of  its  remoulding. 

In  the  grace  of  its  reprieve. 
In  the  glory  of  beholding 

Its  perfection,  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  love  eternal. 

Fixed  in  God's  unchanging  will, 
That,  beneath  the  deep  infernal. 

Hath  a  depth  that's  deeper  still; 
In  its  patience,  its  endurance 

To  forbear  and  to  retrieve. 
In  the  large  and  full  assurance 

Of  its  triumph,  I  believe." 


HOW   LONG  OUGHT  A  SERMON  TO 
BE? 

We  have  never  seen  a  better  answer 
to  this  question  than  the  following,  from 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage: 

'^  It  is  said  that  a  noted  jndge,  being 
asked  how  long  a  sermon  ought  to  be, 
replied,  *  Twenty  minutes,  witii  a  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  mercy.'  This  is  witty. 
But  it  is  my  conviction  that,  if  people 
do  not  want  to  hear  a  minister  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  that  minister  is 
not  worth  hearing  at  all.  Either  he  has 
precioas  little  to  say,  or  he  has  a  very- 
poor  way  of  saying  it;  or,  once  more, 
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the  audience  has  a  very  shallow  capacity 
for  reception.  A  sensible  minister  speaks 
once  a  week  on  the  greatest  of  all  themes, 
and  he  is  expected  to  put  what  he  has 
to  say  into  the  compass  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph!  If  he  knows  his  work,  and 
is  fit  for  it,  he  undertakes  to  treat  some 
great  question  touching  thought,  belief, 
conduct,  and  destiny.  And  it  is  simply 
thoughtless  nonsense  to  say  that  any 
man  can  often  do  this  adequately  within 
the  limits  of  twenty  minutes.  If  a  man 
preaches  so  poorly  that  the  less  you  hear 
of  him  the  better,  then  do  not  stop  at 
twenty,  but  say  five  minutes  or  none  at 
all.  But,  if  you  believe  him  competent 
to  say  cmything  and  you  wish  to  hear 
him,  then  trust  him  to  know  when  he 
has  said  what  he  regards  as  needed  to 
complete  a  proper  treatment  of  his 
theme. 

"  Then,  the  preacher  of  the  old  theol- 
ogy may  fairly  assume  that  his  audience 
is  familiar  with  his  general  scheme:  he 
only  needs  to  make  the  applications. 
But  he  who  holds  to  the  modem  theory 
of  the  universe  must  not  only  make  prac- 
tical applications:  he  must  prepare  the 
way  for  his  applications  by  a  world  of 
careful  and  systematic  teaching  concern- 
ing the  new  conceptions  of  the  world,  of 
God,  and  of  man,  out  of  which  his  prac- 
tical precepts  spring.  And  all  this  asks 
for  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  people 
briefly  to  be  good:  you  must  tell  them 
what  goodness  is,  and  why. 

'^It  is  indeed  true  that  the  length  of 
a  sermon  does  not  consist  entirely  in  the 
minutes  consumed  in  its  delivery.  I 
have  heard  men  speak  what  seemed  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
I  have  heard  all  I  wanted  to  in  less  than 
that  time.  And  they  were  not  always 
ministers  either.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  heard  a  few  men  speak  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  still  wished  them 
to  go  on.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  inter- 
est, and  not  of  time. 

"If  one  can  sit  three  hours  at  a 
theatre  or  concert,  but  finds  himself 
bored  by  an  hour  and  a  half  in  church, 
it  simply  means  that  he  does  not  care 
for  the  church.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  the  stupidity  or  lack  of  intelligence 
of  the  minister;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  may  be  the  stupidity  or  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, or  lack  of  religious  interest  of 
the  hearer.  A  good  musician  may  bo 
bored  at  a  poor  concert;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  poor  musician  may  be  bored 
at  a  good  concert." 

DOES  THE  WEST  WANT  A  CHRIST- 
IAN UNITARIANISM? 

In  dosing  a  recent  letter  to  the  Christ- 
ian Register,  Kev.  George  Batchelor,  the 
Western  agent  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  answers  the  above 
question,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  gathered  from  his  six 
months'  study  of  the  condition  and  needa 
of  the  West.  What  he  says  seems  to  us 
so  candid  and  true  that  we  quote: 

"Underneath  the  busyness  of  the 
West  there  is  a  vein  of  tenderness  and  a 
deep  hunger  for  the  things  of  the  spirit^ 
and  he  who  can  most  easily  draw  from 
the  eternal  sources  will  have  most  solid 
success.  There  is  a  crowd  which  runs, 
with  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  after  novel- 
ties. There  is  a  set  of  hardened  intel- 
lectual speculators  whom  no  spiritual  in- 
fluences can  for  the  present  touch.  But> 
there  is  a  great  multitude  who  need  and 
desire  to  live  in  the  things  of  the  spirit^ 
and  with  competent  leadership  will  do  so. 

"As  to  Christianity,  there  are  a  few 
men  and  women  who  intelligently  de- 
cline both  the  name  and  the  thing.  Time 
spent  with  them  is  for  the  most  part,  ai 
present,  time  wasted  There  are  many 
more  who  decline  the  name  through 
ignorance  of  the  thing.  To  them,  it  is 
a  surprise  of  gladness  to  find  that  any 
blossom  and  fruit  of  Christianity  can  be 
so  sweet  and  wholesome  as  that  which 
our  Church  has  to  offer.  To  go  to  them 
holding  the  Dame  behind  our  backs  is 
to  add  a  little  to  their  confusion  of 
thought  What  they  need,  and  what 
they  welcome  when  it  comes,  is  the  as- 
surance and  proof  that  the  great  religion 
which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  interwoven 
with  modem  civilization,  and  must  t&ake 
or  mar  its  fortunes,  has  possibilities  of 
humaneness,  liberty,  inspiration,  and 
imiversal  brotherhood  such  as  nowhere 
else  have  place  and  power  in  modem  life. 
More  than  ever  am  I  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  life,  health,  and  a  future  for 
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our  Western  churches  are  involved  in 
our  ability  to  see  what  the  best  things 
of  modem  Christianity  are,  and  to  work 
them  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Anti- 
Christianity  and  extra-Christianity  have 
no  deep  hold  anywhere  upon  the  promis- 
ing elements  of  the  social  life  of  the 
West,  as  I  see  it,  and  are  to  have  little 
place  in  our  plans.  Were  there  any 
beautiful  ideal  in  contrast  or  any  new 
rising  star  of  religion  to  be  seen  over 
against  Christianity,  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  the  alternative  commonly 
is  suspense  of  faith.  If  they  find  no 
ground  for  optimism  in  Christianity, 
the  alternative  is  pessimism  everywhere. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  with  notable  and 
noble  exceptions." 


THE  WESTERN   POLICY  OF  THE 
A.  U.  A.  AGAIN. 

We  wish  to  follow  what  we  said  last 
month,  regarding  the  Western  Policy  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
with  a  somewhat  more  full  and  explicit 
statement  of  our  thought  upon  the  same. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  As- 
sociation, troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Conference  had  put  itself  out 
of  line  with  the  national  organization, 
sent  a  committee  consisting  of  its  Secre- 
tary and  four  other  members  of  its 
Board  of  Directors,  to  Chicago,  to  con- 
fer with  the  directors  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference, to  see  if  some  basis  could  not 
be  discovered  upon  which  the  two  bodies 
could  work  together  again  as  of  oljj.  A 
long  consultation  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Tremont  House,  during  which 
the  A.  U.  A.  directors  put  to  the  West- 
ern Conference  directors  this  question: 
**If ,  while  maintaining  unequivocally  that 
their  fellowship  is  bounded  by  no  dog- 
xnatic  test,  they  could  not  with  equal 
distinctness  afi&rm  that  the  Conference, 
so  far  as  it  undertook  missionary  work, 
and  the  work  of  church  extension,  would 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  Christian  Theism. 
A  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
ference, on  their  part,  replied  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  make  such 
affirmation."  The  A  U.  A  committee 
therefore  were  compelled  to  go  home 
without  having  accomplished  anything, 
only  they  had  found  out  for  themselves 


what  they  had  been,  loth  to  believe,  that 
the  Western  Conference  leaders  would 
not  consent  that  the  Conference  should 
do  its  work,  even  its  distinctly  mission- 
ary and  church  extension  work,  on  any 
basis  but  a  purely  ethical  one. 

With  some  slight  hope  that  the  West- 
ern Conference  itself,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  might  be  willing  to  entertain 
favorably  the  proposition  of  the  A.  TJ.  A, 
even  though  its  directors  had  declined 
to  do  so,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Western  Association,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  western  visit  of  the  A  XJ.  A. 
committee,  prepared  and  printed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Western  Conference  itself, 
and  submitted  the  same  to  that  body  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  (May  of 
last  year),  repeating  in  the  address  the 
proposition  of  the  A  TJ.  A,  and  urging 
its  acceptance  by  the  Conference  as 
something  which  would  restore  harmony 
in  the  West  as  well  as  between  the 
Western  Conference  and  the  A.  U.  A. 
But  the  Conference  refused  even  to  con- 
sider the  proposition  (much  less  to  ac- 
cept it),  on  the  ground  that  the  matter 
had  been  settled  once  for  all  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Western  Conference.  At 
Cincinnati  it  voted  definitely  upon  the 
question  of  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  work  upon  the  same  basis  with  the 
A  TJ.  A. — "pure  Christianity,"  or  "love 
to  God  and  man  " — and  decided  in  the 
negative.  In  the  interview  of  the  sub- 
sequent March  (which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed), between  its  directors  and  the 
committee  from  the  A  TJ.  A  who  came 
to  Chicago  on  purpose  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion offically,  its  directors  took  their 
stand  firmly  upon  the  Cincinnati  decis- 
ion; and  the  Conference  itself  at  its 
next  annual  meeting  (Chicago,  1887)  did 
the  same. 

TJnder  these  circumstances  what  course 
is  open  for  the  A.  TJ.  A  in  the  West? 
Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  Confer- 
ence, under  the  leadership  of  its  more 
broad-minded  men,  may  still,  at  its 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this 
month,  decide  to  reconsider  its  dividing 
and  unhappy  action,  and  put  itself  onoe 
more  upon  a  really  Unitarian  basis.    In 
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tiiat  case  the  difficulty  before  the  A.  U. 
A.  will  be  removed,  and  the  old  co-op- 
eration between  the  national  and  the 
western  bodies  can  be  restored  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  probable, — ^in- 
deed, since  the  very  recent  utterances  of 
Mr.  Gannett  and  Mr.  Jones  in  Unity 
(March  3  and  April  14),  it  is  practically 
certain  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will 
occur. 

The  western  problem,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  definitely  before  the  A. 
U.  A.  The  postponement  of  it  for  a 
year,  and  then  for  a  second  year,  has 
had  no  effect  to  solve  the  problem.  It 
has,  however,  shown  the  desire  of  the 
A.  IT.  A.  to  act  with  great  deliberation, 
candor  and  justice,  and  to  take  no  step 
without  the  fullest  light  But  plainly 
the  point  is  reached  now  where  what- 
ever light  there  was  to  be  got  on  West- 
em  matters  has  been  obtained.  Much 
longer  postponement,  therefore,  is  out 
of  the  question,  unless  the  A«  U.  A.  is 
prepared  virtually  to  surrender  the  West, 
so  far  as  its  organic  work  is  concerned, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence, to  be  molded  and  shaped  on  the 
basis  of  the  ethical  ideal. 

But  this  of  course  the  A.  IT.  A.  can- 
not do,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  1.  Such 
a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
would  forfeit  its  claim  to  be  a  national 
organization.  As  our  national  mission- 
ary organization  it  is  western  as  much 
as  eastern, — ^the  west  has  a  part  in  it  as 
much  as  has  the  east  It  has  no  power, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  from  or  to  sur- 
render the  directing  management  in  a 
vast  section  of  the  country  where  sixty 
of  its  churches  now  are,  and  where,  at 
no  distant  day,  a  majority  of  the  Unita- 
rian churches  of  the  country  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  To  do  that  would  be  to 
commit  suicide  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 2.  The  West  has  claims  upon  it 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  As  Mr. 
Batchelor  points  out,  the  west  is  in  heart 
Christian.  The  very  large  majority  of 
our  people  earnestly  believe  in,  and  want 
to  work  under,  the  banner  of,  God's 
Fatherhood  and  Man's  Brotherhood. 
But  those  who  reject  this  banner  have 
got  the  leading  organizations  in  the 
west    into  their   hands.     What,  there- 


fore, is  left  for  the  Western  Christian 
party,  only  to  look  to.  the  A.  TJ.  A.  ? 
Around  its  leadership  they  can  rally,  cmd 
will  rally  strongly  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  as  things  are  now  they 
have  no  other  leadership  around  which 
to  .rally. 

But  how  can  the  A.  U.  A«  get  and 
hold  the  leadership  in  the  West  which 
the  majority  of  Western  Unitarians  really 
desire,  and  without  which  the  Western 
Christian  forces  must  remain  scattered, 
disorganized,  overshadowed  by  ethical- 
ism,  misunderstood,  more  or  less  dis- 
couraged, unable  to  do  their  best  work 
in  any  direction? 

For  the  A.  U.  A.  to  accomplish  this 
end  several  things  seem  indispensable: 

1.  It  must  have  a  permanent  agent 
(better  if  he  be  called  the  "Western 
Secretary"  of  the  A.  U.  A.)  in  the  west; 
— a  wise  man,  a  trusted  man,  a  strong 
man, — ^to  have  charge  of  the  A.  U.  A.'s 
and  the  Building  Loan  Fund's  growing 
business  interests  in  the  west,  but  es- 
pecially to  attend,  and  to  represent  the 
the  national  organization  at,  every  local 
conference,  convention,  dedication,  in- 
stallation or  other  important  meeting 
held  in  the  west;  and  to  visit  as  often 
as  possible  all  the  western  churches,  to 
carry  them  the  greeting  of  the  denomi- 
nation, to  counsel  with  and  encourage 
them,  to  inform  them  of  the  plans  and 
work  and  hopes  of  the  national  mission- 
ary organization,  and  to  secure  their 
sympathy  and,  so  far  as  possible,  their 
contributions,  even  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  dollars.  This  work  carried  out 
patiently,  persistently,  in  a  broad  spirit, 
and  with  strength,  year  after  year,  would 
be  invaluable;  it  would  help  the  west, 
and  strengthen  the  A.  U.  A.  in  the  west, 
immensely. 

2.  But  this  is  not  enough;  indeed  the 
effectiveness  of  all  this  would  depend 
largely  upon  something  else.  The  A« 
U.  A.  should  have,  must  have  if  it  is  to 
accomplish  much,  a  permanent  western 
headquarters;  and  that  headquarters 
must  be  in  Chicago.  Chicago  is  the  key, 
the  strategic  point,  the  center  of  influ- 
ence in  the  west  Whoever  holds  Chi- 
cago strongly,  holds  the  west  It  is  idle 
to  think  that  we  can  build  up  Christian 
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Unitarianism  in  the  west,  in  anything 
but  a  scattered  and  feeble  way,  with  the 
metropolis  of  the  west,  and  the  power- 
ful forces  for  molding  sentiment  and 
creating  influence  in  the  west  which 
naturally  mass  themselves  there,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ethical  party.  The  West- 
em  Conference  leaders  well  understand 
the  importance  of  Chicago,  and  hence  for 
several  years  they  have  been  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  strengthen  themselves  at 
that  central  point.  It  is  announced  that 
the  anniversaries  of  the  Conference  and 
its  allied  organizations  are  to  be  held 
again  this  year  in  Chicago,  "in  obedi- 
ence," as  Unity  of  April  14th  says,  "  to 
a  slowly  growing  conviction  and  a  stead- 
ily forming  policy  of  making  Chicago 
the  regular  western  Jerusalem  of  our 
cause."  This  is  wisdom.  Will  the  A. 
TJ.  A.  and  its  friends  in  the  west  have 
equal  wisdom  ? 

Already  the  ethical  party  have  their 
weekly  paper  published  in  Chicago; 
there,  too,  are  their  book  and  tract  pub- 
lishing interests;  their  headquarters' 
rooms,  for  a  meeting  place  and  rendez- 
vous for  the  city  and  for  persons  com- 
ing to  the  city;  their  Western  Confer- 
ence, reaching  out  through  its  secretary 
and  treasurer  into  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  western  churches;  the  Woman's 
Conference,  reaching  out  into  the 
churches  from  a  different  side;  the'  Sim- 
day-school  Society,  in  communication 
with  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  west; 
a  book  and  tract  depository;  a  Post- 
office  Mission  headquarters;  and  a  Con- 
ference Secretary  who  keeps  his  office  in 
Chicago,  and  goes  out  from  there  con- 
stantly to  visit  churches,  attend  local 
conferences  and  other  meetings,  and  do 
what  he  can  to  mold  the  west  after  the 
ethical  pattern. 

With  western  ethicalism  thus  organ- 
ized and  sleeplessly  at  work,  and  mak- 
ing Chicago  a  center  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  thought  throughout  the  west, 
in  all  the  ways  mentioned,  what  can 
Christian  Unitarianism  in  the  west  do, 
so  long  as  it  remains  unorganized,  with 
no  center,  and  no  unity  of  effort?  It 
has  strength  enough, — far  more  than 
ethicalism  has, — if  only  it  had  a  head- 
quarters, leadership,  concentration,  one- 


ness of  plan  and  effort.  But  without 
these  it  is  powerless.  What  should  be 
done? 

In  our  judgment,  nothing  is  so  im.- 
portant  as  that  our  national  missionary- 
organization,  whose  missionary  interests 
in  the  west  are  so  large,  and  which  is 
the  natural  rallying  center  of  our  west- 
em  churches,  should,  as  is  its  right,  and 
as  our  western  churches  desire,  take 
quiet  but  strong  leadership  in  the  west. 
To  do  this  it  must  do  more  than  simply 
keep  an  agent  in  the  west,  in  the  saddle. 
That  is  of  some  value,  doubtless;  but 
that  alone  can  never  accomplish  the 
unifying,  consolidating  work  which  needs 
above  everything  to  be  done.  For  that 
to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  not 
only  a  western  representative  of  the  A. 
U.  A.,  somewhere,  but  there  must  be 
one  in  Chicago;  the  A.  TJ.  A.  must  thor- 
oughly identify  itself  with  the  west  by 
establishing  a  permanent  headquarters 
in  its  great  central  city.  At  that  center 
its  tracts  and  books  must  be  kept  to  sup- 
ply the  west;  at  that  center  its  repre- 
sentative must  be  able  to  be  found;  from 
that  center  he  must  go  forth  to  visit  the 
western  churches  and  local  conferences; 
from  that  center  his  appeals  to  the  west- 
em  churches  must  go  out.  Then  the 
work  of  reconstruction  will  commence  in 
the  west.  Then  confidence  will  begin 
to  be  restored.  Then  our  work  in^  Qie 
west  will  begin  again  to  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  unity  and  strength. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
course,  or  any  other  that  does  not  sur- 
render the  west  absolutely  to  ethicalism, 
will  be  criticised  by  the  ethical  party. 
Nevertheless,  this  course  will  disarm 
criticism  sooner  than  any  other,  because 
it  is  so  straightforward,  self-respecting, 
natural,  reasonable.  If  the  A.  U.  A. 
could  have  seen  its  way  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  two  years  ago,  when 
the  trouble  in  the  west  began,  and  when 
everybody,  even  the  ethical  men  them- 
selves, supposed  this  course  would  be 
adopted,  we  believe  the  worst  of  our 
difficulties  would  now  have  been  over. 

3.  Besides  appointing  a  permanent 
Western  Secretary,  and  establishing  a 
permanent  western  headquarters  of  its 
own  in  Chicago,  the  A.  TJ.  A.  may  well 
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take  two  or  three  other  steps.  One  is 
that  of  carrying  out  systematically,  year 
by  year,  the  plan  entered  upon  tenta- 
tively ibis  spring,  of  holding  conven- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  west,  con- 
ducted by  the  Wfestem  Secretary  and 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
with  such  help  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
employ.  The  meetings  held  this  year 
have  unquestionably  done  good,  botii  in 
a  missionary  way,  and  in  drawing  to- 
gether and  strengthening  all  our  Unita- 
rian forces  in  the  west  that  are  not 
definitely  committed  to  ethicalism.  The 
same  good  effects  we  are  sure  will  ap- 
pear if  similar  meetings  can  be  held  in 
coming  years. 

4.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Western  Advisory  Board  may  wisely  be 
chosen  by  the  A.  U.  A.,  consisting  of 
prominent  Unitarians  in  the  west,  min- 
isterial and  lay,  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  to  be  in  constant 
advisement  with,  and  to  assist  by  their 
counsel  both  the  Western  Secretary  and 
the  A.  U.  A.  Board  in  their  deliberations 
and  plans  regarding  the  western  worL 
This  Western  Advisory  Board  might 
well  include  either  the  presidents  or  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  local  confer- 
ences of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  U.  A.  at  work  in  the 
western  field.  The  deliberations  of  such 
a  board  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  A.  U.  A.  as  well  as  add  to 
the  unity  and  efficiency  of  its  western 
operations. 

Other  suggestions  might  be  made,  but 
these  are  enough. 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
way  forward  for  the  A.  U.  A.  which  we 
have  indicated,  is  not  without  stones. 
But  there  is  no  path  it  can  choose  that  is 
entirely  smooth.  We  believe,  however, 
this  is  the  one  that  will  be  found  to  have 
fewest  obstacles.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  is 
the  only  one  that  will  not  lead  to  seri- 
ous disaster. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
clearest  and  least  troublesome  way  is  to 
stand  aside  and  let  the  west  go.  But  to 
take  this  course  would  be  a  sorry  con- 
fession of  weakness,  not  to  say  cowardice 
and  faithlessness.  Nor  could  such  an 
attempt  do  anything  but  lead  to  worse 


trouble  still.  As  we  have  pointed  out, 
for  the  A.  U.  A.  to  abandon  the  west 
would  be  for  it  to  destroy  itself  as  a 
national  organization.  Moreover,  west- 
em  Christian  Unitarianism  could  not 
consent  to  be  thus  abandoned  by  a  body 
that  it  had  trusted  and  had  a  right  to 
trust.  Nor  would  the  Christian  Unita- 
rianism of  the  east  for  a  moment  con- 
sent to  the  faithlessness  of  such  an 
abandonment.  To  suggest  it  is  to  sug- 
gest a  course  that  could  lead  to  no  ulti- 
mate result  expect  that  of  dividing  the 
denomination,  both  west  and  east,  in  the 
most  unnecessary  and  harmful  way. 

No,  the  west  must  not  be  abandoned 
by  the  A.  U.  A.,  but  must  be  held  for 
that  broad  Christian  Unitarianism  to 
which  the  Christian  money  and  labor  of 
fifty  years  have  consecrated  it,  which 
still  at  heart  it  believes  in  and  wants, 
and  to  which  with  wisdom,  patience  and 
courage,  it  easily  can  be  held. 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  advise  the  A. 
U.  A.  to  open  war  upon  the  Western 
Conference.  On  the  contrary,  we  dis- 
tinctly and  earnestly  wish  the  A.  U.  A. 
to  have  no  controversy  or  collision  with 
the  Western  Conference  whatever.  Any 
conflict  between  the  two  we  shall  greatly 
deprecate.  The  course  we  urge  con- 
templates none;  indeed,  it  distinctly  pro- 
poses the  avoidance  of  controversies  of 
all  kinds.  Our  thought  is,  for  the  A.  U. 
A.  to  go  forward  to  plan  and  to  do  its 
work  in  the  west  by  constructive  meth- 
ods and  in  a  broad  and  hospitable 
spirit,  but  wit^  independence,  and  self- 
respect,  and  fidelity  to  its  constitution 
and  its  trusts  as  a  Christian  body;  treat- 
ing the  Western  Conference  and  its  rep- 
resentatives and  members  with  courtesy 
always,  affiliating  and  co-operating  with 
them  as  far  as  it  can  without  compro- 
mising itself,  and  holding  itself  ever 
ready  for  full  co-operation  as  soon  as 
the  Western  Conference  sees  fit  to  re- 
turn to  a  basis  which  makes  such  full 
co-operation  possible,  but  not  forgetting 
that  it  (the  A.  U.  A.)  is  the  older  and 
the  larger  body,  with  pecuniary  and 
missionary  interests  in  the  west  which 
began  before  the  Conference  had  any 
existence,  and  have  been  growing  and 
strengthening  ever  since.     We  believe 
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the  time  has  come  for  the  A«  U.  A.  to 
enter  quietly  and  firmly  upon  such  a 
policy  as  this;  or,  rather,  to  return  to  it, 
for  this  is  essentially  the  policy  formerly 
in  operation,  especially  during  those 
best  missionary  years  that  the  west  has 
ever  known,  1867  to  1876.  This  former 
policy  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  returned  to  now, 
with  such  additions  and  improvements 
as  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
may  suggest,  and  carried  out  with 
strength  and  independence,  not  as  Bos- 
ton operating  in  a  distant  west,  but  as 
the  national  missionary  organization  of 
the  denomination  operating  with  wisdom 
€Uid  energy  and  large  views  and  by 
adequate  agencies  in  one  of  its  own  most 
central  and  important  fields,  and  gather- 
ing into  close  co-operation  with  itself  the 
large  constituency  that  it  has  in  all  parts 
of  this  great  field,  cannot  fail  to  accom- 
plish several  results  of  highest  impor- 
tance, viz.:  (1)  the  setting  of  Western 
Unitarianism  right  before  the  world,  as 
being  distinctly  (though  broadly  and  ra- 
tionally) Christian,-deeply  meaning  God, 
wcHTship,  the  inmiortal  hope,  the  Christ- 
spirit  and  the  Christ-faith,  as  well  as 
ethics  and  free-thought;  (2)  the  begin- 
ning of  real  constructive  work  in  the 
west,  and  on  the  only  possible  basis  on 
which  it  can  ever  make  any  permanent 
headway;  (3)  the  firmer  drawing  to- 
gether of  west  and  east  in  a  work  so 
Uioroughly  national  that  it  can  know  no 
east  and  no  west;  (4)  inspiring  new  con- 
fidence throughout  the  denomination 
and  giving  a  new  impulse  to  our  work 
generally. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "In  these  days 
of  sensational  preaching  and  short  ser- 
mons, it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  our 
minister,  who  never  preaches  a  short 
sermon,  never  aims  at  sensations,  and 
never  jokes,  is  steadily  building  up  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience." 

We  have  never  before  given  up  so 
much  of  our  space  to  any  one  subject  as 
we  do  this  month  to  Mr.  May's  memo- 
rial discourse  on  Dr.  Priestley.  But  we 
are  sure  that  the  important  place  which 
Priestley  holds  alike  in  the  history  of 
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Unitarianism  and  of  science,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  May  has 
treated  his  theme,  will  be  felt  by  our 
readers  to  furnish  ample  justification 
for  our  course. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  In  preach- 
ing the  sermon  Mr.  May  had  an  object 
in  view  beyond  that  of  merely  giving 
information  about  a  great  and  honored 
character  in  our  history.  Readers  of 
the  sermon  will  learn,  if  they  did  not 
'know  it  before,  that  Dr.  Priestley  was 
virtually  the  founder  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Mr.  May  is  the  pastor;  and  Mr.  May  has 
conceived  the  honorable  and  fitting 
thought  of  a  monument  to  him  in 
America,  and  naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
church  with  which  his  name  is  identi- 
fied. It  was  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  inaugurating  a  movement  to  secure 
such  a  monument  that  the  memorial  dis- 
course was  prepared  and  delivered. 

But  as  Priestley's  is  a  name  of  rever- 
ence not.  simply  to  the  Philadelphia 
church,  but  to  the  Unitarians  and  lovers 
of  truth  of  the  whole  country,  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  thing 
if  the  movement  to  erect  the  monument 
could  be  made  a  general  one.  It  is  with 
this  in  view  that  Mr.  May  has  desired  to 
have  the  discourse  published  in  the  Uni- 
tarian. Mr.  May  writes:  "While  there 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  having 
the  monument  in  our  church,  there 
would  be  greater  meaning  in  it  should 
it  not  be  the  offering  of  our  own  congre- 
gation alone,  but  the  tribute  of  a  still 
wider  circle  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  ad- 
mirers of  learning,  fidelity  and  virtue." 
The  co-operation,  therefore,  of  all  who 
sympathize  with  the  design  is  invited. 
Individuals  or  churches  wishing  to  con- 
tribute, or  to  make  inquiries  wifli  a  view 
to  contributing,  may  communicate  with 
Rev.  Joseph  May,  1)13  Pine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


There  is  probably  no  practical  matter 
now  before  the  denomination  in  this 
country  of  so  much  importance  as  that 
which  we  consider  somewhat  at  length 
in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian,  under 
the  head  of  "The  Western  Policy  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  Again."    We  trust  that  all  our 
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readers  will  give  the  subject  the  atten 
tion  it  deserves.  It  is  of  so  much  con- 
cern to  our  whole  body,  east  as  well  as 
west,  that  every  one  should  be  intelli- 
gent about  it.  The  occurrence  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Western  Conference 
this  month  naturally  calls  attention  to 
it,  and  especially  may  it  well  be  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  consideration  by  all  who 
attend  the  anniversary  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
in  Boston. 
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In  view  of  the  question  before  the  de- 
nomination, as  to  whether  the  A.  U.  A. 
should  appoint  and  keep  permanently 
in  the  west  a  Western  Secretary,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  most  pros- 
perous years  of  church  establishing  we 
ever  had  in  the  west  were  those  in  which 
this  plan  was  carried  out  The  A.  U.  A. 
had  in  the  west  a  "Western  Secretary" 
from  1867  to  1876.  During  one  of  those 
years  (1868)  nine  churches  were  organ- 
ized, eight  of  which  are  still  alive  and 
prosperous,  -the  largest  number  ever 
organized  in  the  west  in  any  one  year. 
During  another  (1869)  eight  were  es- 
tablished. During  another  (1875)  seven. 
So  high  a  degree  of  success  has  never 
been  reached  since.  Surely  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
turning to  apian  of  A.  TJ.  A.  adminis- 
tration in  the  west,  which  plainly  it  was 
a  misfortune  ever  to  have  broken  up. 

In  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Eng- 
land loses  her  most  distinguished,  pos- 
sibly her  greatest,  essayist  and  literary 
critic  of  this  generation.  Son  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  and  hence  almost  bom  fa- 
mous, a  poet  of  considerable  strength, 
even  if  not  of  great  genius,  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  for  many  years,  long 
an  inspector  of  the  schools  of  the  King- 
dom, and  the  writer  of  some  important 
educational  reports,  but  above  all  an 
essayist,  he  had  made  the  essay  a  thing 
of  more  varied  and  living  power  than  it 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  any  man  since 
Dr.  Johnson. 

As  an  essayist  his  themes  were  about 
equally  literary  (or  critical),  educational, 
political  and  religious.  In  politics  his 
influence  was  oonservative,often  reaction- 
ary; in  popular  education,  favorable  to  a 


broad  and  thorough  system  of  public 
instruction;  in  literature  and  culture 
favorable  to  high,  even  if  sometimes  nar- 
row and  arist^ratic  literary  ideals;  in 
religion  radical  in  the  extreme,  though 
ever  with  a  strain  of  conservatism, 
which  often  it  seemed  difS.cult  to  har- 
monize with  his  extreme  radical  utter- 
ances. His  best  work  for  religion  was 
that  which  he  did  through  his  "Litera- 
ture and  Dogma"  and  his  "God  and  the 
Bible,"  first,  in  exposing  more  clearly 
than  any  other  writer  has  done,  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  common 
"evangelical"  methods  of  literal,  hard- 
and-fast  biblical  interpretation,  and 
showing  that  the  bible  should  be  under- 
stood as  "fluid,  passing,  literary, — not 
rigid,  fixed  and  scientific,"  and  second, 
in  making  it  clear  to  the  world  and 
henceforth  undeniable  that  the  central 
word  of  the  bible  is  "righteousness," 
and  that  the  pre-eminent  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  God  was  as  "the  Eternal 
Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness,"  or,  "the  Eternal  that 
loveth  righteousness." 

There  are  doubtless  serious  exceptions 
to  be  taken  to  his  religious,  as  to  much 
of  his  other  teachings,  but  at  least  in 
these  two  particulars  he  has  done  im- 
portant and  permanent  service  to  relig- 
ion, for  which  he  will  be  remembered. 


Much  has  been  said  in  our  denomina- 
tional periodicals  of  late  about  Unity 
Clubs,  as  to  whether  they  are  a  good  or 
an  evil.  The  TJnitabian  has  taken  the 
ground  from  the  beginning  that  such 
organizations  have  a  legitimate  and  use- 
ful place  in  our  church  life,  and  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  that  they  be  de- 
stroyed, but  controlled  and  guided  to 
legitimate  ends.  The  church  stands  |or 
religion,  first,  last  and  all  the  while,  and 
nothing  should  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  church  which  detracts  from 
that  end  or  comes  into  competition  with 
it.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Unity 
Clubs  may  be  conducted  in  a  way  to 
detract  from  the  religious  earnestness  of 
the  church,  and  make  attendants  feel 
that  literature  and  not  religion  is  of  first 
importance.  Clubs  thus  conducted  are 
clearly  a  curse,  which  should  be  either 
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reformed  or  destroyed  But  there  are 
clubs  among  us  whose  influence  is  very 
different — active,  strong  clubs,  that  are 
helpers  and  feeders  to  the  church,  and 
not  rivals  of  it.  These  seem  to  us  to  be 
doing  legitimate  work 

We  must  say,  however,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  present  prevailing  type  of 
Unity  Club  can  be  improved.  More 
should  be  made  of  the  social  element 
than  some  of  our  clubs  are  making;  but 
especially  more  should  be  made  of  the 
humanitarian  or  philanthropic  element 
than  is  being  made  by  any  but  a  few. 
In  the  great  majority  of  our  Clubs  the 
members  come  together  with  the  pur- 
pose simply  of  getting  something — 
knowledge,  or  literary  culture,  or  enter- 
tainment for  themselves,  without  the 
nobler  object  of  doing  something  for 
somebody  else.  In  this  respect  they 
occupy  a  distinctly  lower  level  than  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  Look  up  Legions, 
Ten  Times  One  societies,  etc.,  which  Dr. 
Hale  has  been  so  influential  in  establish- 
ing. If  a  church  can  have  connected 
with  it  only  one,  a  Unity  Club,  con- 
ducted for  purely  literary  aims,  or  a 
Lend  a  Hand  Club,  conducted  for  pur- 
poses of  helpfulness,  we  believe  it  may 
far  better  have  the  latter.  But  why 
may  not  the  same  organization  have 
earnestly  both  aims,  yes,  and  the  social 
aim  too  ?  This,  we  believe,  is  the  kind 
of  club  we  need.  Or,  isn't  the  best 
thing  of  all  something  more  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Guild? — two  or 
three  forms  of  which  we  have  described 
in  the  Unitarian.  This  is  organized 
with  aims  distinctly  religious,  as  well  as 
humanitarian,  literary,  and  social. 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
at  Tuskagee,  Ala.,  for  the  education  of 
colored  young  people,  started  in  1881 
with  30  pupils  and  one  teacher.  Now 
it  has  24  teachers  and  385  students.  It 
is  on  the  Hampton  plan,  combining 
labor  and  study,  and  is  exceptionally 
broad  in  its  religious  influences.  It  is 
the  creation  largely  of  Prof.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who  is  its  principal.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  says  of  it,  "I  think  the 
institution  the  noblest  and  grandest 
work  of  any  colored  man  in  the  land." 


[May 

Any  of  our  churches  or  benevolent  lay- 
men who  would  like  to  do  something  to 
help  the  colored  people  of  the  Souii  in 
the  most  vital  ways,  may  well  lend  a 
helping  hand  here.  Fifty  dollars  will 
pay  the  annual  tuition  of  a  student. 
Many  worthy  young  men  and  women 
desire  to  enter  the  school,  and  cannot 
unless  their  tuition  can  be  provided  for 
outside. 


The  minister's  prayer: 

**Oh,  lead  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  lead 

The  wandering  and  the  wavering  feet; 
Oh,  feed  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  feed 

Thy  hungering  ones  with  manna  sweet; 
Oh,  strengthen  me,  that,  while  I  stand 

Firm  on  the  Rock,  and  strong  in  Thee, 
I  may  stretch  out  a  loving  hand 

To  wrestlers  with  a  troubled  sea," 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Informa/Utm  cofnoe/ming  tM  retiffiotM,  pMHou^ 
thropic  and  UUrary  worh  of  toomen,  U  soUciUd  for 
thU  department.  Address  Mrs,  ElUa  R.  Sunder- 
land^ Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

OUR  women's  conferences. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  there  are 
two  women's  missionary  organizations  of  a 
general  (or  somewhat  general)  character  in 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  this  country; 
one  is  the  "Women's  Auxilliary  Confer- 
ence," which  is  national,  the'  other  is  the 
"Women's  Western  Conference,"  which  is 
western  only.  With  the  Unitarian  women 
of  the  west,  therefore,  the  question  is  a 
practical  and  ever-recurring  one,  "With 
which  organization  shall  we  work?"  Natur- 
ally the  preference  of  most  would  be  the 
western  organization,  because  it  is  western. 
Much  of  the  value  of  organization  comes 
from  the  meeting  and  planning  together  of 
scattered  workers,  and  the  augmented 
strength  and  enthusiasm  which  is  thus  gen- 
erated. But  Boston,  as  the  center  of  our 
eastern  Unitarian  organizations,  is  too  far 
ffway  to  allow  of  any  general  attendance  of 
our  western  workers  upon  its  anniversaries. 
Hence  the  preference  of  the  west  for  its  own 
western  organizations,  with  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  west. 

A  serious  difficulty,  however,  stands  in 
the  way,  just  at  present,  of  the  general  co- 
operation of  our  western  women  with  the 
Western  Women's  Conference.  This  Con- 
ference was  organized  under  the  influence 
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of  the  western  ethical  leaders,  and  hence, 
without  realizing  the  significance  of  what 
it  was  doing,  it  placed  itself  on  a  basis  of 
simply  ethics,  or  ^'  freedom,  fellowship  and 
character."  The  national  organization,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  upon  a  basis  that  is 
unequivocally,  though  broadly.  Christian. 
Many  of  pur  Unitarian  women  of  the  west 
are  unwilling  to  work  upon  the  narrower, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  them,  the  misleading  and 
inadequate  basis,  of  ethics  alone,  and  thus 
this  narrower  basis  has  become  a  threatened 
source  of  division.  To  prevent  this,  some  of 
the  leading  western  women  workers  sug- 
gested last  year  a  change  in  the  articles  of 
organization  of  the  Women's  Western  Con- 
ference, so  as  to  give  it  a  theistic  or  Christ- 
ian as  well  as  an  ethical  purpose.  A  defi- 
nite amendment  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
by  the  delegation  from  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  St.  Louis.  That  amendment  is  to 
come  up  for  consideration  and  action  this 
year.  For  the  sake  of  every  best  interest 
of  the  cause  in  the  west  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  pass,  and  without  serious  oppo- 
sition. 

The  form  of  amendment  will  be  simply  to 
declare,  "  the  object  of  the  Conference  to  be 
the  promotion  of  Unitarianism,  whose  cen- 
tral principles  are  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man," 

We  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
women  who  are  active  in  the  Women's  West- 
ern Conference,  really  care  for,  and  desire 
to  promote,  ends  of  worship  as  well  as  ends 
of  ethics.  It  would  seem  most  fitting  and 
natural,  therefore,  to  state  those  ends  as 
the  ones  for  which  the  Conference  exists. 
Thus  misunderstandings  would  be  avoided, 
the  work  of  the  Conference  would  be  made 
clear  and  unequivocal,  and  a  basis  would  be 
secured  broad  enough  to  unite  the  women 
of  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  clearly  and  distinctly  in  line  with  the 
National  Auxilliary  Conference,  and  the  de- 
nomination generally. 

The  Christian  Unitarian  women  of  the 
west  will  await  with  deep  interest  the  forth- 
coming action  of  the  Women's  Western 
Conference — an  action  which  will  determine 
whether  all  the  Unitarian  women  of  the 
west  shall  remain  a  unit,  or  whether  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  shall  be  virtually 
driven  out  of  the  western  home  organiza- 
tion, which  they  were  certainly  as  influen<> 
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tial  as  any  in  forming,  and  be  compelled  to 
seek  their  affiliations  hereafter  solely  with 
the  national  body. 

BOSTON. 

The  Channing  Club  had  a  "Ladies' 
Night "  on  April  4.  Many  ladies  were  pres- 
ent among  the  invited  guests,  and  four  of 
the  five  speakers  of  the  evening  were  ladies, 
namely.  Miss  £.  P.  Channing,  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  and 
Miss  Abby  W.  May.  Miss  Channing  spoke 
of  women's  work  in  our  churches,  urged 
that  a  consecrated,  religious  personality  in 
man  or  woman  is  the  commanding  power  to 
move  the  soul.  The  world  is  to  be  more 
religious  in  the  future.  Women  must  not 
be  content  with  influencing  social  life,  art 
and  literature,  but  must  make  their  su- 
preme influence  felt  in  religion.  She  feared 
that  in  our  desire  to  be  liberal,  tolerant, 
loving,  we  should  fail  to  lay  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  our  reasonable  and  beautiful  faith 
of  the  fatherhood  of  Grod,  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  supremacv  of  character. 

Mrs.  Kate  Qannett  Wells  told  in  a  verv 
pleasing  strain  of  our  Unitarian  grand- 
mothers, enumerating  a  goodly  number  of 
them  and  making  her  hearers  glad  in  the 
remembrance  of  so  noble  a  spiritual  an- 
cestry. 

Mii.  Emily  A.  Fifield  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Post-office  Mission.  Among  many 
wise  things  said  upon  the  topic,  not  least 
suggestive  was  this  sentence:  "It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  good  done  to  others 
by  this  mission,  but  not  easy  to  tell  all  that 
it  does  for  those  who  join  in  the  work." 

Miss  May  spoke  of  woman's  work  in  the 
church,  illustrating  her  thought  by  refer- 
ences to  the  ministry  of  Theodore  jParker, 
of  whose  church  she  was  a  member. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  held 
its  monthly  directors'  meeting  April  6,  at 
25  Beacon  St.  Among  its  many  good  works, 
the  Auxiliary  is  assisting  a  young  lady  stu- 
dent at  Meadville. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women's  Uni- 
tarian Association,  I&v.  Ida  C.  Hultin  read 
a  paper,  or  sermon,  on  "What  has  Unita- 
rianism  to  offer  to  the  Dying  Sinner?  "  It 
was  able  and  eloauent. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  invited  Mrs. 
Ashton  Dilke  and  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  of 
London,  Eng.,  to  visit  Chicago  as  guests  of 
the  Club.  The  ladies  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  Club  tendered  them  a  recep- 
tion in  its  Club  rooms.  A  public  meeting 
was  also  arranged  in  the  Central  Methodist 
Church,  on  Wednesday  evening,  with  ad- 
dresses by  Mrs.  Dilke  on  "  English  Women 
in  Politics,"  and  Mrs.  Chant  on  "  English 
Working  Women."  m.  c.  b. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary    Conference   of    the    Unitarian 
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Church,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
church  vestry  April  10.  The  annual  report 
showed  that  the  society  had  sent  Unitarian 
literature  during  the  year  to  189  persons, 
111  being  new  names,  106  of  the  applica- 
tions being  from  Ohio,  45  from  Indiana, 
15  from  Kentucky,  the  rest  scattered 
through  fifteen  States.  Letters,  cards  and 
circulars  have  been  written  to  the  number 
of  571,  while  266  letters  and  cards  have  been 
received.  During  the  year  6,873  tracts,  pa- 
pers, etc.,  have  been  distributed,  and  38,463 
since  the  organization  of  this  branch,  in 
March,  1881.  The  society  has  raised  $201.30 
for  various  objects  this  year.  Sixty-four 
books  have  have  been  loaned  from  tne 
Sallie  Ellis  Loan  Library,  and  fourteen 
books  given  away.  The  reading  of  the  an- 
nual report  was  followed  by  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  W.  Smith  was  reelected  President,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Thayer,  Vice-President,  and  Miss 
C.  Belle  Fithian,  Treasurer  and  Libra- 
rian. After  the  bueiness  session  came  the 
regular  literary  program.  A  large  number 
of  ladies  were  present,  drawn  out  by  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  the  essay  for  the  after- 
noon, namely:  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of 
Woman's  Suffrage,"  presented  by  MissAnnie 
Laws.  The  essayist  had  just  returned  from 
attending  the  International  Council  of 
Women  at  Washington.  Her  essay  was 
bright  and  effective,  calling  out  a  most  ani- 
mated discussion.  Mrs.  H.  Duhme  followed 
the  essay  with  an  entertaining  paper  de- 
scribing the  prominent  women  and  scenes 
of  the  Council.  A  vote  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion  showed  the  large 
body  of  intelligent  and  prominent  ladies 
present  to  be  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  woman's  suffrage. 

The  essays  read  before  the  Conference  the 
past  winter  have  been  of  even  greater  than 
usual  interest.  Mrs.  E.  Hardacre  treated 
of  "  Individual  Responsibility  in  Christian 
Work,"  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whitman  "The  Problem 
of  Domestic  Service,"  Mrs.  A.  Frank  "  The 
Needs  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school," 
Mrs.  Virginia  G.  EUard  "The  Salon  in 
American  Society,"  Mrs.  Alphonso  Taft 
*•  Viennese  Life,"  Mrs.  Robert  Hoeea  "  Bud- 
dha and  Buddhism."  Mrs.  Ellard's  essay, 
afterwards  published  in  the  Commercial  Ga- 
zette,  attracted  wide  and  favorable  comment 
from  the  press  all  over  the  country,  and 
brought  the  writer  pleasant  letters  from 
Geo.  W.  Curtis  and  others.  m.  p.  w.  s. 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NBB. 

It  is  six  months  since  Mrs.  Cogswell  re- 
turned and  took  up  the  work  in  this  place 
again,  and  evervthing  feels  her  presence. 
Most  of  the  workers  here  are  women.  Of 
the  five  trustees  of  the  society  three  are 
women.    A  correspondent  writes: 

"  We  have  lay  services  and  Sunday-school 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M.  every  Sunday.  A 
young  man  who  has  become  interested  in 
our  religious  home  and  its  advantages,  has 
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sometimes  read  sermons,  otherwise  the  lay 
services  have  been  carried  on  by  our  women. 
Our  Sunday-school  is  doing  well,  and  we 
are  gaining  in  numbers.  We  have  a  *  Wom- 
an's Aid  and  Literary  Society '  that  meets 
every  Thursday  afternoon.  We  have  taken 
up  Lowell  and  Holmes  for  reading.  Our 
church  is  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
reading  and  library  purposes." 

UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 

ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  CHUBCHES. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  all  our  minds 
just  now,  is  the  cheering  news  from  all  the 
churches,  of  large  accessions  to  their  mem^ 
bership  at  Easter.  For  many  years  the  cus- 
tom has  been  growing  in  our  churches,  of 
taking  the  season  of  Lent  for  those  special 
services  by  which  the  religious  life  of  the 
parishes  is  quickened,  and  the  attention  of 
the  people  turned  to  the  duty  of  self-oonse- 
cration  to  Grod.  Especially  are  the  efforts 
of  our  clergy  and  workers  directed  to  the 
increase  of  church-membership.  The  con- 
viction is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  the  church  is  the 
vital  and  essential  institution,  the  very  core 
of  our  organized  Christian  life,  the  embodi- 
ment  ana  the  sign  of  our  religious  vigor. 
In  place  of  the  discussions  which  used  to 
be  heard  twenty  years  ago,  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  church  organization,  the  use  of 
church  ordinances,  the  value  of  church- 
membership,  our  debates  now  are  chiefly  as 
to  the  best  ways  of  increasing  church-mem- 
bership, the  means  and  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting revivals  and  the  like.  This  remark- 
able change  is  in  itself  a  clear  evidence  that 
we  have  passed  the  period  of  questioning 
the  value  of  the  method  tested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian, 
religion,  and  that  we  are  practically  a  unit 
in  the  conviction  that  our  future  depends 
upon  strengthening,  increasing,  and  train- 
ing our  church-membership.  It  is  probable 
that  not  less  than  a  thousand  members  were 
added  to  the  church  at  Easter.  And  as 
many  of  our  ministers  do  not  make  this 
the  season  for  receiving  candidates,  but 
carry  on  the  work  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  statistics  are  made 
up  for  the  annual  convention  this  number 
will  be  doubled. 

DR.   RYDER*9  BENEFACTIONS. 

When  the  words  about  Dr.  Ryder  were 
written  for  the  **Notes,"  in  the  last  number 
of  the  RevieWf  it  was  not  known  what  a 
noble  disposition  he  had  made  of  his  great 
wealth.  His  will  was  a  most  signal  and  sig- 
nificant document.  It  gives  new  cause  for 
honoring  his  memory.  It  makes  Dr.  Ryder 
still  the  teacher  and  counselor  of  the 
church  and  the  community,  in  a  way  which 
cannot  but  conduce  to  the  public  good. 
The  fashion  of  remembering  public  inter- 
ests, and  especially  religious  causes,  is  not 
0O  common  in  the  west  as  it  is  in  the  east. 
But  few  large  fortunes  in  Chicago  have  as 
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yet  been  consecrated  to  the  higher  interests 
and  uses  of  society.  Men  and  women  of 
whom  better  judgment  might  be  expected, 
still  express  surprise  when  a  rich  man  leaves 
any  large  proportion  of  his  wealth  to  the 
public.  So  that  Dr.  Ryder's  far-sighted  and 
liberal  gifts  will  do  more  than  benefit  the 
causes  to  which  his  wealth  so  largely  goes. 
They  will  be  at  once  example  and  exhorta- 
tion to  other  and  perhaps  richer  men,  to 
"  do  likewise." 

A  DEEPENING  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

During  the  winter  there  has  been  a  marked 
activity  among  the  young  people  of  our 
churches  in  the  direction  of  a  deeper  re- 
ligious life.  The  way  in  which  the  work 
has  been  done  has  varied  according  to  indi- 
vidual preference.  In  many  cases  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Y.  P.  M.  A.  has  been  used;  in 
others  the  S.  C.  K  has  been  chosen;  in  some 
there  has  been  no  organization,  but  special 
meetings  have  been  held  for  religious  and 
devotional  exercises.  But,  whatever  form 
the  work  has  assumed,  it  has  been  helpful 
to  pastors,  and  most  encouraging  to  the 
churches.  One  thing  is  clear.  The  young 
people  of  the  liberal  churches  have  as 
genuine  religious  needs,  and  as  large  a 
capacity  for  religious  culture  as  other  young 
people.  Another  thing  seems  equally  clear 
from  this  grand  advance  among  our  youth. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  drawing  the 
young  into  our  churches,  and  then  leaving 
them  without  definite  Christian  work,  with- 
out distinctly  religious  aims  and  duties.  It 
was  high  time  that  our  liberal  churches 
stopped  gathering  all  this  timber,  brick  and 
iron,  without  larp^e  and  adequate  plans  and 
methods  for  building  it  into  the  walls  of 
Christ's  church. 

A   NEW  COMER. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  accession  to 
our  ranks  of  a  brother  who  has  come  to  us 
from  the  Methodist  church,  the  Rev.  Ole 
Bendixon,  of  Chicago,  a  Norwegian  preacher, 
who  has  been  until  recently  an  evangelist 
among  his  own  people,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Methodists.  If  is  a  thrilling  story 
that  this  brother  tells  of  the  struggles  of 
his  soul  to  accept  the  dark  and  harrowing 
dogma  of  everlasting  punishment;  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  conviction  that  his  father 
was  in  hell;  and  to  grasp  the  impossible 
thought  of  a  God  who  could  torment  his 
offspring  with  aimless,  endless  woe.  But  he 
has  come  out  into  great  light,  and  will  here- 
after carry  the  good  tidings  to  his  country- 


men. 


J.  o.  A. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

"Some  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,"  writes 
an  English  friend,  "have  just  started  a 
Unitarian  Club  to  be  called  The  Eighty- 
Eighth  It  is  to  consist  of  all  the  ministers 
of  the  district,  and  an  equal  number  of  lay- 
men, the  best  men,  if  possible,  of  each  con- 
gregation. They  are  to  dine  together  about 
four  times  a  year  during  the  winter — ^minis- 


ters free  of  charge— and  to  sit  alternately,, 
lay  and  cleric,  so  that  discussions  may  not 
be  spoilt  by  too  much  agreement.  The  first 
dinner  has  been  a  great  success,  and  the 
first  set  of  members,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  collection  in  every  way.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  to  aiscuss  any  object  the 
club  could  aid. 

The  Rev.  Edward  White,  of  Kentish  Town,, 
says  the  Christian  Life^  insists  on  the  fact 
.that  a  great*  a  chief  reason  of  the  alienation 
of  the  people  from  religion,  is  the  "  horribly 
corrupt  state  of  theology."  Men  have  in- 
herited tradition.  Let  them  go  back  to- 
Christianity.  For  one  man  who  dares  ta 
think  for  himself,  a  score  will  not.  People 
are  always  using  language  not  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  Why,  if  it  had  been  intended 
we  should  be  always  calling  Grod  "Trinity** 
it  would  have  been  set  forth  in  Scripture,, 
"there  is  one  (Jod,  the  Father,  there  is  Gk)d 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Gkxl  the  Holy  Qhost."^ 
Then  there  is  the  Athanasian  creed.  Until,, 
said  Mr.  White,  you  can  overthrow  these 
Middle  Age  creeds,  people  will  be  alienated. 
Use  Scripture  language  and  insist  on  mis- 
sionaries using  it  too.  The  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  an  invention  of  the 
theolo^ans.  Life  in  Christ  will  prevent 
evolution  from  becoming  Universal  scepti- 
cism. This  is  plain  talk  for  a  Chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  indicatea 
the  trend  of  liberal  theology  among  the 
English  Nonconformists.  But,  then,  nine 
people  out  of  ten  drift  into  religious  affilia- 
tion without  much  thought  or  care  for  prin- 
ciple or  consistency! 

Mr.  Walter  Bache,  who  died  recently,  and 
who  was  the  foremost  disciple  of  Liszt,  waa 
born  in  Birmingham,  Eng.,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Bache,  who  was  for 
so  many  ^ears  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  m  that  city,  the  church  over  which 
Dr.  Crosskey  presiaes. 

Miss  Edith  Martineau,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Martineau,  LL.  D.,  has  just 
been  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water  Colors. 

The  English  Unitarian  and  other  Chris- 
tian churches  are  busy  preparing  for  their 
National  Conference,  to  be  neld  in  Leeds* 
The  expense  of  attending  the  conference  ia 
necessarily  heavy  upon  ministers  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  so- 
the  churches  sending  delegates  propose  to^ 
lighten  this  burden  by  franking  the  minis- 
ters to  and  from  the  Conference.  And  why 
not?  The  minister  is  expected  to  go  as  the 
representative  of  his  parish,  and  the  least 
his  parishioners  can  do  is  to  spare  him  the 
cost  of  representing  them.  We  commend 
this  good  example  to  the  sister  churches  in 
America. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M- 
P.,  was  presented  on  his  return  from  the 
Fisheries*  Commission  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Borough  of  BirminghannTd  division  of 
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which  he  represents  in  Parliament.  A  ban- 
quet'was  neld  in  the  historic  Town  Hall,  at 
which  John  Bright  and  other,  eminent 
statesmen  were  present.  In  the  course  of  a 
lon^  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  said:  **The  two 
nations  are,  indeed,  only  branches  of  a 
greater  nationality,  which  has  maintained 
under  varying  conditions  the  persistent 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  And  gentlemen,  if  this  be  true, 
surely  it  follows  that  any  serious  quarrel 
between  ourselves  and  America  is  now  im- 
possible. Differences  of  opinion  there  may 
oe — there  must  be.  The  very  extent  and 
complexity  of  our  common  interests  make 
controversy  from  time  to  time  Almost  inev- 
itable. But  we  may  at  least  determine 
that  as  far  as  in  us  lies  these  differences  as 
they  arise  shall  be  settled  as  between  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  and  not  as  between  enemies 
and  rivals— and  it  was  in  that  spirit  that 
my  colleagues  and  myself  approached  the 
discussion  which  we  have  beien  carrying  on 
in  Washington.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that 
we  were  met  bv  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  we  have  now  done  our  part,  re- 
presenting in  this,  I  believe,  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  two 
countries,  and  we  look  for  our  reward  in  the 
approval  of  all  who  desire,  as  we  desire,  per- 
petual amity  and  good  will  between  all  the 
members  of  the  English  speaking  race.'*    . 

Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.  P.,  having  car- 
ried the  British  House  of  Commons  with 
him  on  the  Parliamentary  Oath*s  question, 
has  also  made  a  successful  attack  on  the 
system  of  state  pensions.  He  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  and  carried  by  Tories  and 
Xiiberals:  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  to 
determine  hereditary  pensions  and  allow- 
ances, with  due  regard  to  the  just  claims  of 
recipients  and  economy  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  considering  the  large  and  increas- 
ing charge  upon  the  country  for  general 
pnensions  and  non-effective  services,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  adopt  measures  for  the  thorough 
revision  of  the  entire  pension  system." 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  testimonial  to  the 
Kev.  T.  li.  Marshall,  late  editor  of  the  In- 
quirer. For  many  years  Mr.  Marshall  very 
ably  edited  what  has  always  been  regarded 
as  by  far  the  best  organ  of  English  Unita- 
rianism.  He  made  the  paper  respected  for 
its  ability  and  tone,  and  the  testimonial  is 
**  the  result  of  a  widespread  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  re8i)ect  for  a  career  so  blameless, 
and  for  abilities  so  conscientiously  devoted 
to  principles  of  religious  freedom." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says  the 
well-to-do  reisidents  of  Sierra  Leone  are  ac- 
tually subscribing  to  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  Mahommedan  Mosc^ue,  on  the 
ground  that  Mahommedanism  might  effect 
what  Christianity  has  failed  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing sobriety  among  the  native  popula- 
tion. J.  c. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Roberts  Brothers  are  just  publishing  a 
new  volume  by  Dr.  Hedge,  entitled  "Martin 
Luther  and  Other  Essays." 

The  subject  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  this 
year  is  Greek  Influence  uijon  Christianity. 
The  lecturer  is  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D. 

The  April*  number  of  Christian  Thought 
opens  with  a  powerful  article  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill  on  "The  Absolute  a  Person,"  which 
was  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy  last 
August.        • 

Prof.  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  has  just  given  us,  through  the 
Scribners,  a  book  entitled  "What  is  the 
Bible?"  The  work  answers  the  question 
propounded  in  the  title,  popularly,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  scripture 
held  by  the  liberal  orthodoxy  of  to-day. 
Prof.  LiiAdd  is  a  candid  as  well  as  competent 
writer,  and  his  book  will  have  the  effect  to 
promote  more  reasonable  views  of  the  Bible 
than  those  commonly  held.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  title  which  he  has  chosen  for  his 
book  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Sunderland's 
work,  which  was  published  several  years 
ajy^>  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  have  a  steady  sale.  Of  course 
this  use  of  the  same  title  for  different  works 
will  create  some  confusion,  and  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. However,  if  because  of  its  name 
orthodox  persons  shall  be  led  to  read  a  Uni- 
tarian book,  or  even  if  some  Unitarians 
shall  be  led  to  read  a  liberal  orthodox  book, 
we  are  sure  no  harm  will  result. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  just  issued 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  Henry  C.  Lea's 
"  History  of  the  Inquisition." 

A  translation  of  Renan's  "  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel  till  the  time  of  King  David  " 
has  just  been  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  persistent  students  of  American  history, 
especially  of  the  colonial  era,  will  soon  pub- 
lish, through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ca,  an 
octavo  entitled  "The  Puritan  Age  and  Rule 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629  to 
1685."  The  leading  object  of  Dr.  Ellis  in 
writing  this  book  is  to  do  justice  to  the 
motives  of  the  Puritans,  whom  he  considers 
to  have  been  unjustly  criticised  in  some 
recent  publications,  notably  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams'  "  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts," 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  Hallo  well's  "Quaker  Invasion 
of  Massachusetts." 

The  Inquirer,  of  London,  has  been  print- 
ing a  series  of  three  sermons  by  Rev.  R  A. 
Armstronpr^which  have  had  it  for  their  object 
to  epitomize  and  popularize  the  thought  of 
certain  parts  of  Dr.  Martineau's  last  book, 
"A  Study  of  Religions."    The  sermons  were 
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preaohed  at  the  church  in  Liverpool  where 
Dr.  Martineau  was  once  pastor. 

The  beautiful  poem  which  we  published 
last  month,  by  request,  with  the  statement 
that  we  did  not  know  its  author,  we  find 
was  written  by  Phoebe  Gary,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  Alice  Gary,  to 
whom  it  refers.  It  is  entitled  by  its  author 
**  Entered  into  Rest,"  and  contains  five 
verses  which  we  did  not  print. 

I>e  and  Shepard  will  soon  publish  a  new 
American  edition  of  Frances  Power  Gobbe's 
**  Broken  Lights." 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  interesting 
and  valuable  memorial  discourse  of  Mr. 
Ma^,  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  a  month  the  sermon  from 
Bev.  J.  Goleman  Adams  promised  for  this 
number;  also  the  first  of  two  able  articles 
upon  Gount  Tolstoi,  already  in  type. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ryder,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  been  chosen  to  the  professorship  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Mr.  Ryder  was  formerly 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oberlin,  and  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Gongregational  Ghurch  in 
Ann  Arbor  for  twelve  years.  He  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  advanced  views  now  pre- 
vailing at  Andover. 

Prof.  G.  G.  Everett,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University,  announces 
that  for  the  year  1888-89,  two  resident  Fel- 
lowships of  $500  each  are  offered  to  Grad- 
uates of  Theological  Schools^  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Ghristian  Ministry. 
These  fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 
Applications  for  a  "Williams  Fellowship," 
accompanied  by  testimonials  and  si)ecimeiis 
of  work,  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  before 
June  1, 1888. 

■  The  Brookes  Fund,  in  charge  of  Prof.  F. 
Huidekoper,  Meadville,  Pa.,  continues  to  do 
as  useful  a  work  as  ever  in  supplying  ortho- 
dox ministers  and  others  witii  Unitarian 
books.  The  whole  number  of  ministers 
supplied  from  the  Fund  during  1887  was 
148,  representing  some  22  different  denom- 
inations, and  located  in  24  different  States 
and  Territories.  Prof.  Huidekoper  also 
supplied  ten  "  libraries  "  from  other  funds. 


Publications  Received. 

To  PuBLiSRKBA.— ilU  boofrit  mtU  to  The  Unitarian 
totU  he  promptly  aoknowUdaed  under  the  head  of 

I  "PuMicatioTiM  Received,"  with  statement  of  publieh- 
er's  prUXt  if  known. 

^  Philo  Judaeus,  or  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
Philosophy.  By  Prof.  J.  Drummond,  LLi.  D. 
2^  vols.  Williams  and  Norgate,  London, 
England. 

Harvard  Reminiscences.  By  Andrew  Pea- 
body,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Talks  to  Young  Men:  With  Asides  to 
Young  Women.  By  Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 
Lee  and  Shepard.    Price,  $1.25. 

Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures. 
By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Sixth  Ed.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Outlines  and  Charts  for  Conversation  and 
Study  in  Sunday-Schools,  with  Aid  of  a 
Blackboard.  By  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Bos- 
ton: Unitarian  S.  S.  Societv. 

Report  of  the  10th  Anniversary  of  N.  Y. 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  of  Conventions. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Prayers  and  Ministries  for  Public  Wor- 
ship, in  Eleven  Services.  By  Rev.  Peter 
Dean.    England. 

The  Responses  in  the  above  Services  set 
to  Music. 

The  above  Services  for  Dedication  of  In- 
fants, Marriage,  and  Burial  of  the  Dead^ 
published  separately. 


The  Reviews  and  Magazines 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (April). 

The  Christian  Enthusiasm.  Charles  A. 
Allen. 

Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Starr  King. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 

The  Hindu  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Im- 
mortality.   T.  B.  Forbush. 

Hutton's  **  Modern  Guides.*'  James  T. 
Bixby. 

German  Piety.    Edward  Chenery  Gale. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (May). 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Anne  H.  Wharton. 

Reform  in  the  Celebration  of  Marriage. 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 

The  Emperor  William.    Herbert  Tuttle. 

The  Forum  (May). 

Miscarriages  of  Justice.    Judge  George 
C.  Barrett. 
Irish  Landlordism.    Michael  Davitt. 

The  Sanitanan  (March). 

The  Efifects  of  Present  Educational  Meth- 
ods on  the  Health  of  Women.  Charles  A. 
L.  Reed,  M.  D. 

The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Passenger 
Coaches.    R  Harvey  Reed,  M.  D. 

Lend  a  Hand  (April). 

White  Slaves.    Edward  Osborne. 
The  Catholic   Total  Abstinence  Union. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty. 
Juvenile  Reform.    Kev.  M.  McG.  Dana. 

Andover  Review  (April). 

Evolution  and  Ethical  Problems.  J.  H. 
Hyslop.  ^  J 
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Beethoven.    Rev.  William  T.  Herrid^e. 
The  Armaments  of  Europe.    Frederic  G. 
Mather. 

Universalist  Quarterly  (April). 

Paul's  Doctrine  of  the  Genesis  of  Sin. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Harmon. 

Catholic  Universalism.  Rev.  H.  I.  Cush- 
man,  D.  D. 

The  Immortal  Life.  Rev.  W.  S.  Wood- 
bridge. 

The  Parsees,  or  Fire- Worshipers.  Part  I. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer. 

North  American  Retnew  (April). 

The  Hohenzollern  Kaiser.    John  A.  Kas- 
son,  Ex-Minister  to  Germany. 
Why  am  I  a  Moslem? 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  wish  to  represent  every  Unitarian  church  in 
the  crmntry  in  theite  columns,  and  wiU  if  our  friends 
wUl  help  us. 

Ministers,  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  church  worHers  everywhere,  pfea^se  send 
us  word— brief,  &mcise—of  the  important  things  you 
do. 

Don't  toatt  for  an  accumiiiation  of  items,  but  as 
soon  as  one  of  interest  occurs,  send  Immediately  on  a 
postal  card.  All  items  should  reach  us  by  the  eiifh- 
leenth  of  the  month. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Ministers'  In- 
stitute will  be  held  next  fall  (the  National 
Conference  having  been  postponed  a  year), 
and  the  essayists  have  already  been  invited. 
Messrs.  F.  Gf.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  M.  J.  Savage, 
H.  M.  Simmons,  W.  W.  Fenn,  and  Professor 
Schurman,  of  Cornell,  have  already  accepted. 
The  exact  time  and  the  place  (which  will 

grobably  be  some  quiet  hotel  near  Boston) 
ave  not  yet  been  determined. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins,  of  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  exchanged  the  iJniver- 
salist  for  the  Unitarian  fellowship. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  who  has  been  doing  such 
excellent  missionary  work  in  Northern  New 
England,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  in  Newburyport,  Mass., — 
his  ministry  to  begin  on  the  expiration  of 
his  third  year  of  service  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  May  10th.  He  will 
continue  the  more  important  work  of  the 
Association  until  his  successor  is  in  the 
field. 

Atlanta,  Ga.~Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney  has 
been  preaching  at  the  Church  of  Our  Father 
on  the  following  subjects:  God,  the  Father; 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son;  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church;  the  Communion  of 
Saints;  the  For^veness  of  Sins;  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead;  the  Life  Everlasting. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Thirteen  persons 
joined  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, receiving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
from  the  pastor. 

—Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cooke,  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
has  just  given  before  the  Unity  Club  his 
course  of  lectures  on  ^"The  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Woman." 


[May 

Boston  and  Vicinity.-Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  has  been  for  some  weeks 
at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  whither  very  many 
throughout  our  churches  will  follow  him  in 
the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  the  physical 
strengtn  which  may  enable  him  to  resume 
his  services. 

—Our  friends  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  have  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  seniors, 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Leary,  who  died  very  suddenly 
of  heart  disease,  Tuesday,  April  3.  Mr. 
Leary  had  made  many  waml  friends  during 
his  studentship,  and  had  just  received  a 
warm  invitation  to  settle  over  a  parish  as 
soon  as  his  course  should  have  terminated. — 
The  Easter  services  in  our  Boston  churches 
were  all  rich  and  attractive  with  flowers 
and  music  as  usual.  The  congregations  were 
very  large.  Some  of  our  friends  doubt 
whether  much  good  results  from  this  Easter 
Sunday  attendance  of  crowds,  many  of  whom, 
never  attend  church  on  any  other  day,  and 
who  to  a  large  extent  go  as  sightseers  rather 
than  as  worshipers.  Yet  those  who  saw 
how,  in  Arlington  Street,  for  instance,  some 
300  or  more  of  these  outsiders  stood 
throiighout  the  service,  not  leaving  when 
the  chief  musical  attraction  was  over,  but 
remaining  for  the  sermon,  and  right  through 
to  the  benediction,  could  hardly  help  feel- 
ing that  this  was  something  more  than 
"sight-seeing."  It  was  not  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  whom  the  master  came  to  soek. 
—A  scrap-book  is  hereafter  to  be  kept  at  the 
A.  U.  A.  building,  to  contain  specimens  of 
all  hymns,  papers,  programs  of  services, 
meetings,  and  all  other  congregational  docu- 
ments, for  reference.  Ministers  are  request- 
ed to  send  such  specimens  to  be  thus  pre- 
served. It  is  a  very  good  i4©a  and  should 
be  followed  up.  CZI  CD 

—The  A.  U.  A.  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  sixteen  members  **to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  arranging  a  form  of  ser- 
vice for  use  in  our  churches."  They  are  en- 
deavoring by  a  form  of  questions  widely 
circulated,  to  ascertain  how  far  such  litur- 
gical services  are  already  in  use,  or  are  de- 
sired by  our  congregations. 
—In  the  Third  Religious  Society  (Dorches- 
ter, Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrence,  pastbr)  a  Young 
People's  Guild  was  organized  on  January  "L 
1888.  There  has  been  an  attendance  of 
about  35,  and  the  interest  has  been  good. 
The  Guild  is  at  present  studying  Dr.  J.  F. 
Clarke's  "  Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief,"  and 
is  about  to  begin  some  active  benevolent 
work.  The  71st  annual  meeting  of  the 
church,  held  April  2,  in  the  evening,  was  a 
departure  from  the  usual  custom,  the  mem- 
bers being  invited  by  mail  and  a  supper 
being  served.  After  tea  the  work  of  the 
past  year  was  reported,  and  that  for  the 
coming  year  laid  out.  There  are  86  mem- 
bers at  present  on  the  roll,  30  of  whom  have 
united  with  the  church  during  the  last  year. 
The  congregation  and  the  Sunday-school 
are  both  growing.^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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— ^There  has  been  a  very  large  and  encour- 
€mng  increase  in  the  afternoon  servioes  at 
King's  Chapel  lately.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  who 
for  many  years  led  the  musical  service  at 
Dr.  Hale's  church,  is  now  again  at  King's, 
and  the  noble  liturgy  is  being  given 
musically  in  all  the  responses  and  parts 
that  admit  of  it,  making  in  fact  a  very  beau- 
tiful vesper  service. 

— ^At  Arlington  St.  Church  the  vesper  ser- 
vices which  have  been  held  every  Sunday 
since  the  beginning  of  last  November,  have 
been  so  well  attended — for  some  Sundays 

East  every  sitting  has  been  occupied — that  it 
as  been  felt  impossible  to  think  of  sus- 
pending them  at  Easter,  as  was  contem- 
plated when  they  were  first  started  as  an 
ezx>eriment,  and  they  will  probably  con- 
tinue as  part  of  the  x egular  services  of  the 
church. 

—At  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church  Rev.  W.  H. 
I^on  asked  his  congregation  for  an  Easter 
offering  in  aid  of  the  new  church  which  the 
society  a  short  time  ago  voted  to  build.  The 
result  was  a  collection  of  $3,500.  This  makes 
$13,000  raised  this  year,  and  will  warrant  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  new  edifice, 
which  is  to  be  at  the  corner  of  Warren  street 
and  Elm  Hill  avenue.  Mr.  Lyon's  course  of 
lectures  on  *' Earnest  American  Women", 
has  been  verv  successful,  the  chapel  being 
crowded,  and  the  proceeds,  with  those  of 
courses  in  Dorchester  and  North  Andover, 
being  nearly  $500.  A  course  on  ^* American 
Men  of  Letters"  is  planned  for  next  fall. 

Burlington,  Vt.— The  Unitarian  So- 
ciety has  voted  its  pastor,  Rev.  L.  G.  Ware, 
a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  from  April  1, 
his  salarv  to  continue.  Rev.  Dr.  Atwood 
will  supply  the  pulpit.  The  society  is  finan- 
cially prosperous. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— Rev.  A.  W.  Martin, 
lately  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  has  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  this  parish,  and  is  now  at 
work  here. 

Ch  I cago.— Mrs.Ormiston  Chant,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  to  at- 
tend the  Woman's  International  Council  at 
Washington,  preached  at  Unity  Church, 
April  29th.  Mrs.  Chant  is  an  earnest  Uni- 
tarian, being  a  member  of  Stopford  Brooke's 
church. 

— Mr.  Milsted  believes  in  beginning  with 
the  children;  and  he  has  been  so  persistent 
and  earnest  in  his  Sunday-school  work  that 
he  now  has  a  large  and  flourishing  school. 
He  develops  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  loyalty  in  the  children  by  making  them 
support  the  school,  and  also  contribute 
something  for  charity.  At  a  fair  recently 
held  for  this  purpose  by  the  Sunday-school, 
enough  money  was  made  by  the  children  to 
pay  all  their  own  expenses  and  give  four 
hundred  dollars  tow&Tda  the  support  of  the 
Unity  Church  Industrial  School.  Unita- 
rian children  with  such  training  will  be 
loyal  to  the  cause  when  men  and  women. 
— At  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  eighteen 
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young  men  and  women  were  confirmed  on 
Easter  Sunday.  This  Confirmation  Class 
had  been  meeting  once  a  week  with  the 
pastor  for  some  months.  The  dramatic 
section  connected  with  the  **Fraternity"  of 
the  church  has  recently  made  quite  a  hit 
with  a  little  play  entitled  "Everybody's 
Friend,"  which  it  has  given  three  times 
over. 

— All  Souls'  Church  has  opened  a  Kinder- 
garten at  the  moderate  price  of  25  cents  a 
week,  thus  putting  it  within  the  reach  of 
slender  purses  and  yet  not  making  it  a 
charity.  The  free  reading  room  hto  an 
average  attendance  of  alx>ut  twenty-five 
every  afternoon  and  evening.  A  course  of 
lectures  to  mothers  and  daughters  is  being 
given  in  the  church  auditorium,  by  such 
women  as  Dr.  Stevenson,  Frances  Willard, 
Dr.  Rose  Brvan.  The  first  lecture  on  "Care 
of  the  Sick"  was  given  by  Dr.  Rose  Bryan. 
— ^The  Groethe  School  which  was  announced 
in  the  April  Ui^itarian  as  to  be  held  this 
spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Club,  will  be  held  next  December, 
under  the  same  auspices.  Mr.  Denton  J. 
Snider  gives  a  series  of  lectures  this  spring 
on  the  Faust  legends,  preparatory  to  the 
Goethe  School.  m.  c.  r. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— Rev.  F.Lu  Hosmer 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  until 
the  autumn,  and  is  off  for  Europe. 

Davenport,  Iowa.— The  third  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  Conferences  in  the  West  was  held 
here.  A  correspondent  writes:  **It  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  us  all.  The  four  Eastern 
ministers  (Reynolds,  Batchelor,  Savage  and 
Ames)  were  so  different,  and  yet  all  so  able 
and  earnest  and  helpful.  Mr.  Savage  si)oke 
to  a  crowded  house.  Mr.  Batchelor  stayed 
over  the  following  Sunday  and  gave  us  a 
most  excellent  sermon.  How*  can  such 
meetings  help  doing  good?" 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Rev.  G^rge 
Willis  Cooke  preached  here  April  1st,  8th 
and  15th,  and  Kev.  Geo.  Batchelor  on  the 
29th.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  minis- 
ter may  be  settled. 

Greeley, Col. —A  correspondent  writes: 
"  The  Unitarian  society  here  has  sustained 
a  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  W.  D.  Gun- 
ning, who  had  accepted  a  call  to  occupy  its 
pulpit.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  health.  Five  weeks  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  friends  gathered  in  the 
little  church  to  exchange  words  of  tender 
appreciation  in  his  memory.  He  occupied 
the  pulpit  only  twice,  and  though  the  body 
w^as  broken  the  man's  soul  shone  out  from 
the  ruins  with  such  radiance  and  beauty 
that  his  hearers  were  captivated  from  the 
first." 

Hingham,  Mass.— The  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  Confer- 
ence was  held  here  on  April  12th.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  Conference  settling 
down  more  seriously  to  the  real  business  of 
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religion  than  was  the  case  at  Hingham. 
Under  the  eupposition  that  it  was  under  no 
necessity  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  God  in 
another  planet,  or  exposing  the  mysteries 
of  His  creation,  or  reconciling  Science  and 
Religion,  the  CJonference  bent  all  its  ener- 
gies to  regulate  the  affairs  of  its  own 
churches,  to  expose  the  mysteries  of  our 
own  indifference,  and  to  reconcile  the  aver- 
age Christian  to  heavy  demands  upon  his 
powers  of  worship,  work,  and  giving  to  the 
Lord.  Rev.  F.  Baylies  Allen,  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  on  "Parish  Prob- 
lems," and  so  successfully  that  the  impres- 
sion became  general,  of  the  great  practical 
importance  of  governing  the  Church's  ideal 
bv  these  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  Miss 
Ellen  T.  Bailey,  secretary  of  the  Country 
Week,  made  an  urp^ent  appeal  to  the 
churches  to  aid  in  this  beneficent  charity 
to  the  destitute  children  of  the  cities. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  second  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  conferences  in  the  west  was  held 
here,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Valley  Association. 
Mr.  Savage  preached  on  Sunday  morning 
and  Mr.  Ames  in  the  evening,  to  crowded 
houses;  and  on  Monday  a  full  programme, 
of  devotional  services,  reports,  papers  and 
addresses  was  carried  out  through  the  day, 
with  the  ordination  of  Miss  Leggett,  of 
Beatrice,  at  3  o'clock,  and  a  closing  sermon 
by  Mr.  Savage  in  the  evening.  The  Mis- 
souri Valley  churches  were  represented, 
some  of  them  by  quite  large  delegations. 
The  meetings  were  most  excellent.  A  cor- 
respondent writes:  "Our  wise  men  from 
the  east,  Reynolds,  Batchelor,  Savage  and 
Ames,  gladdened  our  hearts  by  their  pres- 
ence, and  their  gifts,  not  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  but  of  wise,  warm  words  of  in- 
spiration, comfort  and  guidance."  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Association 
is  to  be  held  in  Wichita,  in  October  next. 

Keene,  N.  H.— A  sermon  of  Rev.  G.  W. 
Gallagher  is  to  be  published  each  month. 
The  first  one,  dated  March,  has  for  its  sub- 
ject, "The  Christ."  Mr.  Gallagher  preached 
a  series  of  doctrinal  and  historical  sermons 
during  the  past  winter  which  awakened  an 
unusual  interest.  He  has  been  teaching  a 
Bible  Class  in  New  Testament  studies.  The 
Sunday-school  prospers.  Monthly  chil- 
dren's socials  are  held  which  are  thought  a 
great  success.  The  Unity  Club,  which  meets 
every  two  weeks,  has  been  studying  Shake- 
speare. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— Dr.  Fay's  congre- 
gations are  large  and  enthusiastic.  Pre- 
liminary work  is  in  progress  towards  the 
erection  of  a  church  on  a  lot  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  society  by  the  pastor. 

Midland.     Mich. —  The    Republican 

Erints  in  full  a  stirring  sermon  from  Rev. 
I.  R  Daniels,  on  "  The  Old,  Old  Story," 
which  he  makes  to  be  God's  demand  upon 
men  for  "  righteousness." 


Minnesota. — The  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Unitarian  Conference  of  Minnesota 
will  be  held  in  "  All  Souls'  Church,"  Sioux 
Falls,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April 
25  and  26.  Miss  Safford,  Mrs.  Wilkes,  Messrs. 
Simmons,  Crothers,  Janson,  West,  Batche- 
lor, and  others,  are  expected  to  be  present, 
and  give  short  addresses  on  various  topics. 

c.  E.  s. 

Montpelier,  Vt.— A  delightful  service 
was  held  "at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  on 
Easter  morning,  with  inspiring  music,  beau- 
tiful fiowers,  and  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  sermon  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
Edward  Wright.  At  the  close  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  A.  U.  A.  was  taken  up,  amount- 
ing to  $155.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
service  of  song.  Both  services  were  attended 
by  very  large  congregations. 

New  York.— At  last  there  is  a  "Unita- 
rian Club"  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotels 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  11,  with  ad-  * 
dresses  by  the  president,  BLon.  D.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Hon.  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Seabury,  president  of  the 
Providence  Club,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  H.  P.  Miller,  president  of 
the  Boston  Club,  and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer^ 
of  New  York. 

Pomona,  Cal.— On  March  16  a  move- 
ment was  b^un  here  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  O.  CTute.  Meetings  are  held  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  The  congregation  is 
made  up  of  excellent  material.  Pomona  is 
a  beautiful  and  growing  tewn. 

Portland,  Oregon.— Rev.  Thos.  Eliot 
had  a  happy  ana  memorable  Easter. 
Twenty-eight  new  members  joined  the 
church,  seventeen  of  them  heads  of  families. 
He  has  now  gone  on  a  pastoral  visit  te  the 
other  churches  in  that  region. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.— On  Sunday 
evening,  April  8,  a  Unitarian  movement  was 
successfully  inaugurated  in  the  opera  house 
here,  Dr.  Pay,  of  Ix»  Angeles,  preached,  and 
Rev.  O.  Clute  made  an  address.  The  con- 
gregation was  large  and  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Clute  will  continue  the  work  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  a  hall.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  opening  meeting  was  due  to  the  efficient 
management  of  Mrs.  L.  S.  Holman,  a 
"woman  from  Maine." 

San  Diego,  Cal.— This  congregation, 
in  the  very  southwestern  corner  of  the  Re- 
public, is  growing.  Its  old  church  being 
too  small,  it  has  begun  a  new  one,  which 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  months.  The 
minister,  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  is  preach- 
ing at  National  City  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

San  Francisco  Bay.— In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Channing  (Woman's)  Auxiliary 
continues  to  impart  its  young  life  to  all  de- 
partmente  of  our  Cathedral  Church.  Dr. 
Stebbins'  weeldy  Bible  Class  is  particularly 
enjoyed.    Last  month  he  read  a  paper  to 
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the  Auxiliary  on  "Modern  Novelists,"  and 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  one  on  "Modem  Art." 
This  Auxiliary  has  lost,  by  removal  to 
Southern  California,  its  energetic  secretary, 
Miss  Harriet  KelBey,but  its  publication  and 
post-office  mission  work  goes  on  as  usual. 
A  senee  of  one  page  leaflets  of  bright,  pithpr 
contents,  and  a  series  on  popular  and  sani- 
tarv  science  have  been  issued. 
— Key.  David  Heap,  of  England,  remains  in 
San  Francisco  to  engage  in  child-saving 
work,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Boys'  ana 
Girls'  Aid  Society.  Mr.  Heap  is  greatly 
liked,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  render 
our  cause  occasional  help  on  Sundays. 
— The  San  Jose  parish  has  invited  Rev.' 
James  Huxtable,  of  Hyde  Park,  to  become 
its  minister. 

— ^At  Oakland  our  society  is  now  housed  in 
the  Hamilton  Church,  where  the  independ- 
ent Presbyterian  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton formerly  met.  He  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  tragic  death  in  this  pulpit  on  Easter 
Sunday,  six  years  ago,  was  commemorated 
by  the  Unitarian  Society  last  Sunday,  by  ap- 
propriate allusion  in  Mr.  Wendte's  Easter 
sermon,  and  in  the  very  beautiful  floral  dec- 
oration of  the  church.  At  Mr.  Wendte's 
Easter.  Service  twenty  persons  united  with 
the  church  and  seven  were  baptized.  Among 
the  latter  was  Watari  Kitashima,  a  talented 
Japanese  student  at  our  High  School,  who, 
together  with  his  friend  Saichiro  B.  Kanda, 
an  earnest  and  devoted  young  convert  of  our 
church  in  San  Francisco,  will  soon  proceed 
east  and  study  for  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
— At  Sacramento  the  faithful  wife  of  our 
minister  has  been  ill,  a  season  of  sore  trial 
and  anxietj.  But  now  all  is  well  again  for 
him  and  his. 

— ^The  installation  of  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California, 
was  an  imposing  affair.  Three  thousand 
persons  were  present,  the  largest  crowd  ever 
attracted  to  fair  Berkeley.  The  day  was 
delightful.  The  green  lawns,  the  verdant 
foot-hills,  on  whose  slope  rests  the  beautiful 
campus  of  the  college;  the  unparalleled 
prosi)ect  to  the  west, — comprising  the 
great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  purple 
mountains,  the  golden  gate,  and  open 
Pacific  beyond, — all  adding  their  charm  to 
the  scene. 

The  students  in  military  evolution 
were  reviewed  by  the  governor  of  California 
and  Mr.  Davis.  Then  came  the  exercises  in 
the  gvmnasium.  All  the  addresses  were  on 
a  high  plane.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  especially 
well  received.  Mr.  Davis  spoke  witn  great 
sense  and  feeling  and  was  vociferously 
cheered  by  the  students.  All  concerned  are 
gratified  with  the  selection,  and  Mr.  Davis 
enters  into  his  new  duties  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  W.  T.— Mr. 

S.  A.  Eliot,  our  earnest  young  missionary 
worker  at  Seattle,  W.  T.,  has  finished  his 
six  months'  engagement  with  the  American 
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Unitarian  Association,  and  will  return  via 
California,  to  his  studies  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  Sdiool.  For  a  few  Sundays  he  will 
preach  in  California,  and  help  in  Mr. 
Wendte's  enterprises.  Mr.  Eliot  has  done 
nobly  at  Seattle.  The  handful  of  Unitarians 
whom  faithful  Mr.  Greer  had  addressed 
twice  a  month  for  two  years  has  sud- 
denly grown  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  congregations  in  town.  A  Sunday- 
school  has  been  gathered,  a  church  site  pur- 
chased, and  man^  young  people  attracted  to 
the  services.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  Mr.  Eliot  must  now  leave  them,  but  it 
was  so  understood  at  the  beginning.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  fotind  impossible  to  secure  the 
right  successor,  but  the  society  lives  in  hope^ 
and  our  Bishop,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Port- 
land, is  to  preach  for  them  next  Sunday.  • 
Seattle  is  a  rapidly  growing  and  commercial 
city,  and  within  ten  years  will  have  100,000 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Greer  has  been  greatly 
afflicted  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  devoted 
wife,  a  woman  of  rare  executive  ability. 
During  this  trying  time  young  Mr.  Eliot 
has  come  to  his  relief,  preaching  for  him  on 
Sunday  evenings,  Seattle  being  only  40 
miles  away.  Mrs.  Greer  is  slowly  recoverr 
ing.  Mr.  Eliot  also  preached  to  a  large 
audience  at  Olympia,  tne  capital. 

StJoseph  Mo.— The  Unitarian  Church 
here  mourns  deeply  the  death  of  Wm.  H. 
Floyd,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other, 
perhaps,  the  existence  of  the  church  is  due 
— an  indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing  work- 
er, esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and  honored 
in  the  community. 

St.  Louis. — At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  the  members  and  their  lady 
friends  listened  to  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Tupper.  The  May  meeting  of  the 
club  will  close  the  season.  There  are  to  be 
several  papers  and  addresses  upon  best 
methods  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
organization. 

— ^At  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  there  was 
a  union  service  for  the  congregation  and 
Sunday-school  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  5  p.  m. 
Baptism  was  administered,  and  members 
were  received  into  the  church  from  both 
congregation  and  Sunday-school. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— At  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  (Unitarian)  on  Easter  Sunday,  there 
were  beautiful  decorations  and  interesting 
services.  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  preached  in 
the  morning  on  "Resurrection,"  dwelling 
upjon  the  importance  of  considering  it  in  its 
spiritual  relations  and  meanings  rather  than 
insisting  on  it  as  a  bare  literal  fact.  In  the 
evening  the  subject  was  "Immortality  in 
the  Light  of  Evolution."  The  congrega- 
tions were  large. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Unitarian  cause  in  To- 
ledo has  been  much  strengthened  by  the 
missionary  meeting  held  here  by  Mr.  Batche- 
lor,  Secretary  Reynolds,  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Ames.  The  congregations  steadily  grow. 
The  Sunday-school  now  numbers  over  sixty. 
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Ware,  Mass.— Rev.  B.  W.  PennockhaB 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Unitarian 
•church  of  Ware.  He  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  His  only 
settlement  prior  to  his  engagement  here 
was  in  Coleraine,  Mass.,  where  he  preached 
to  an  Orthodox  society  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  Indications  already  point  to  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate. 

Waverley,  Mass.— The  Unitarians  ob- 
served Easter  Sunday  by  uniting  the  Sun- 
day-school and  congregation  in  a  special 
service,  with  beautiful  flowers  and  music. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  delivered 
an  impressive  sermon  from  the  text,  ^  He 
is  not  here,  but  is  risen." 

West  Newton. — ^We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  Rev.  J.  C.  Janes  has  been  obliged  by 
illness  to  seek  change  and  rest,  and  has 
gone  south  for  a  month  or  two.  Mr.  Janes's 
ministry  here  has  been  very  successful,  and 
it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  church  had  been  enlarged. 

Weston,  Mass. —  The  new  church 
here,  a  beautiful  stone  building,  something 
after  the  style  of  the  ancient  village  church- 
es in  Old  fiUgland,  was  opened  and  dedi- 
cated, March  ^.  The  whole  dedication 
service  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  ever  held.  This  beautiful  church, 
opened  entirely  free  from  debt,  is  a  fitting 
crown  to  the  faithful  ministries  which  Wes- 
ton has  enjoyed,  not  only  under  Rev.  E.  H. 
Sears,  of  saintly  memory,  but  also  under 
Rev.  F.  B.  Hombrooke,  who  was  present, 
and  Rev.  C.  F.  Russell,  the  present  devoted 
and  untiring  pastor.  Those  who  took  part 
in  the  service  were  Revs.  Edward  Hale,  H. 
P.  Collier,  E.  H.  Hall,  Brooke  Herford,  Chas. 
P.  Russell,  and  F.  B.  Hombrooke,  Rev.  P. 
O.  Peabody  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Mr. 
Oeorge  S.  Hale,  President  of  the  A.  U.  A., 
acting  as  moderator,  and  giving  a  very  in- 
teresting and  weighty  address  in  receiving 
from  the  building  committee  the  keys  of 
the  new  church,  which  were  afterwards 
formally  delivered  to  the  parish. 

Wilton,  N.  H.— At  the  Easter  Sunday- 
school  concert.  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen  read  an 
original  Easter  story.  The  flowers  which 
'beautified  the  church  were  sent  into  the 
sick  rooms  of  the  parish.  The  cause  seems 
to  flourish. 

Whitman,  Mass.— The  Unitarian  So- 
ciety has  moved  into  its  new  vestry,  which 
will  be  used  for  services  until  the  upper 
portion  of  the  church  is  completed.  Mr. 
Twiss  preached  the  opening  sermon  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  in  the  evening  a  "  service 
of  congratulation"  was  held,  with  addresses 
from  Uie  pastor,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Brown, 
of  West  Bridgewater,  Tunis,  of  South 
Scituate,  Bowles  (Universalist),  of  Abing- 
ton,  and  Collier,  of  Hingham. 

^^What  is  incredible  to  thee  thou  shalt  not 
at  thy  soul's  peril  attempt  to  believe."— 
Carlyle. 


JOTTINGS. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  or  the  late  Henry  Bergh  in  one  of 
the  public  squares  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Thirtv-siz  counties  in  Michigan  have 
voted  this  spring  on  the  question  of  local 
option,  and  thirty -four  of  the  number  have 
carried  it.  The  majority  for  prohibition  in 
these  counties  is  43,CXX). 

Professor  Swing  deflnes  **  Christian  sci- 
ence" as  not  Christian  and  not  science. 

The  late  Dr.  Ryder,  of  Chicago,  after  pro- 
viding in  his  will  for  those  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  him,  left  the  following  be- 
quests to  religion  and  philanthropy: 

To  the  Qeneral  Universalist  Convention, 
125,000. 

To  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111., 
^0,000. 

To  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chicago,  810,000. 

To  the  First  Universalist  Church,  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  $5,000. 

To  the  Illinois  Universalist  Convention, 
$10,000. 

To  the  Old  People's  Home,  Chicago,  $10,- 
000. 

To  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Chicago,  $10,000. 

To  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  $10,000. 

To  found  a  Free  Moral  Lectureship,  in 
Chicago,  $10,000. 

After  these  bequests  and  a  few  other 
smaller  ones  are  paid  the  residue  of  the  es- 
tate is  to  go  equally  to  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House,  Boston;  the  Divinity 
School  of  Tuft's  College;  the  Divinity 
School  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.;  the  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity; and  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Thus  does  Dr.  Ryder  leave  as  noble  a  rec- 
ord behind  him  in  death  as  in  life.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  example  will  influence 
others  who  have  wealth,  to  put  it  in  such 
shape  that  it  shall  do  good  after  they  are 
gone. 

Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  says:  "I  believe 
that  man  is  created  immortal,  that  the  . 
punishment  of  the  wicked  hereafter  will  be 
remedial,  and  that  all  will  finally  be  happy. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  involves  the  idea  of 
the  perfect  felicity  of  his  children.  If  a 
being  of  infinite  goodness  and  love  controls 
the  boundless  universe,  we  cannot  but  cher- 
ish the  hope  that  such  goodness  and  love 
will  overcome  all  evil.  All  rational  creatures 
will  be  happy  forever  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  Father's  love." 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend  who 

has  shared  our  morning  days, 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome,  no  homage 

like  his  praise; 
Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy 

crown  of  gold, 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with 

sweets  in  every  fold. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmea. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  HEART. 

**  Be  not  faithless,  but  believiDg." 

0  doubting  heart,  craving  for  leave  to  touch 
The  Master's  spear-thrust  side  and  nail- 
pierced  hands, 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for  thy  want  of  faith, 
I  cannot  say  that  thou  was't  bold,  or  blind. 
My  heart  is  one  with  those  who  yearn  for 

sight, 
Who  fain  would  touch,  and  feel,  with  hands 

and  feet 
The  unseen  verities  of  life  and  God. 
What  help  to  me  that  others  see  and  hear? 
Tis  I  who  long  the  vision  bright  to  see, 
Tis  I  who  crave  the  Master's  hand  to  touch, 
'TIS  I  who  yearn  his  gracious  words  to  hear. 

So  hungry  is  my  heart  for  love  divine, 
I  cannot  say,  I  will  not  trust  and  hope 
Unless  Qod  tear  the  veil  of  sense  away, 
And  grant  the  vision  of  eternity; 
I    cannot    quite,    with    doubting   Thomas 

stand. 
The    heart's    philosophy    transcends    the 

head's, 
And  though  I  cannot  see,  I  must  believe; 
Yea.  unto  death,  I  will  hold  fast  my  faith. 
Nothing  shall  shake  my  confidence  in  God. 
Fkank  L.  Phaljin. 


THE  GENESIS  OP  GREAT  SOULS. 

A  Sermon,  by  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams. 

God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spoke  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.— Heb.  1. 1, 2. 

There  is  no  aid  to  faith  in  divine 
providence  more  convincing  than  the 
coincidence  of  great  men  with  great 
crises,  the  appearance  of  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  in  the  opportune  crea- 
tion of  strong  and  original  souls,  any- 
thing less  than  the  direct  hand  of  the 
Lord  Because  at  such  junctures,  when 
it  needs  them  most,  society  always  has 
the  least  material  out  of  which  to  make 
these  leading  minds.  Nor  can  you  find 
in  their  ancestry  or  surroundings  any- 


thing like  the  data  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  appearance  in  season  for  their 
work  or  a  proper  qualification  for  it. 
"  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled," 
runs  the  old  proverb,  **Moses  comes." 
But  the  fact  that  he  does  come,  exactly 
the  man  for  the  hour,  with  just  the 
qualities  of  a  great  leader,  though  bom 
of  parents  to  all  seeming  not  different 
from  the  common  people  of  Israel,  this 
is  the  irresistible  hint  of  a  divine  power, 
a  heavenly  provision  for  the  emergency, 
a  force  injected,  so  to  speak,  from  with- 
out, into  the  needy  life  of  human.ity, 
when  its  own  supplies  are  languishing 
and  low. 

For  consider  how  poorly  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  the  law  that  the  fittest 
survive,  and  that  they  survive  only  by 
the  help  of  their  surroundings,  accounts 
for  the  appearance  and  the  nature  of 
those  greatest  men  of  all  time,  who 
seem  to  have  been  bom  to  meet  a  crisis, 
and  redeem  an  age.  The  times  when 
the  greatest  men  have  been  bom  into 
this  world  have  often  been  the  least 
adapted  to  produce  great  men;  and 
these  heroes  in  turn  have  been  the  men 
of  aU  others,  least  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  Take  that  great  Israelite 
to  whom  we  have  referred.  The  genera- 
tion in  which  he  appeared  was  not  pro- 
lific of  strong  men.  It  was  not  a  time 
when  there  were  many  Mosaic  natures. 
The  great  law-giver  was  an  isolated  man. 
He  was  bom  at  a  time  when  Egyptian 
tyranny  had  crushed  the  spirit  of  Israel, 
and  tamed  its  haughty  pride  under  the 
lash.  He  was  not  the  culminating  per- 
sonality in  a  long  line  of  slowly  devel- 
oping law-givers  and  leaders,  evolving 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  that  Egyp- 
tian bondage  the  traits  of  the  liberator 
and  the  judge.     Far  from  it.     Moses  is 
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a  man  for  whom  the  circumstances  of 
his  age  do  not  account;  because  there 
is  so  much  more  in  him  than  there  is  in 
them.  He  is  like  one  of  those  isolated 
peaks  which  rise  to  a  sublime  height  far 
away  from  any  companion  mountains  or 
adjacent  ranges.  His  character,  his 
genius,  his  power,  are  not  adequately 
described  as  the  product  of  his  age  and 
race.  For  they  are  far  removed  in  na- 
ture and  extent  from  anything  which 
the  crisis  encouraged.  There  is  little 
enough  in  those  faint-hearted,  wavering, 
complaining,  rebellious,  and  faithless 
people  to  beget  the  traits  for  which  the 
world  remembers  and  honors  him,  cour- 
age, firmness,  patience,  obedient  faith, 
and  loyalty. 

You  may  say  the  same  of  his  own  im- 
ifxediate  parentage.  Who  was  Moses' 
father  ?  How,  except  in  being  the  father 
and  mother  of  Moses,  were  his  parents 
distinguished  from  the  great  multitude 
of  their  countrymen,  the  oppressed  and 
spiritless  serfs  of  Pharaoh  ?  Was  he  the 
last  great  scion  of  a  family  whose  con- 
nected life  showed  ever-increasing  abil- 
ities and  vigor  finally  blossoming  forth 
in  the  consummate  nature  of  this  mar- 
vellous man  ?  Was  he  one  in  whom  just 
a  trifle  more  of  the  family  virtue  and 
strength  was  needed  to  evolve  this  bril- 
liant chieftain?  Or,  is  he  a  surprise, 
unlooked  for  in  that  poverty-stricken 
comer? — a  phenomenon  upon  the  fami- 
ly tree,  anomalous  and  unaccountable  ? 

You  might  ask  the  same  questions, 
with  equal  pertinence,  of  every  other 
great  man  this  world  has  ever  seen. 
Materialism  has  no  harder  problem  set 
for  it  than  the  explanation  upon  its  own 
premises  of  the  genesis  of  exceptional 
natures  at  those  junctures,  and  in  those 
places  where  there  is  such  need  of  their 
power,  and  such  dearth  of  material  to 
make  it.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  another 
of  those  providential  men;  and  it  takes 
a  pretty  credulous  mind  to  see  in  the 
narrowness,  the  bigotry,  and  the  intense 
national  spirit  in  which  he  was  cradled 
the  natural  antecedents  of  his  life  of 
liberal  effort  for  universal  humanity 
which  made  Christianity  the  possession 
of  the  world,  instead  of  the  petty  ism  of 
a  Jewish  sect.     Shakespeare,  to  take  an 


example  aside  from  the  realm  of  purely 
moral  force,  was  another.  And  where 
are  the  antecedents  in  birth  or  in  na- 
tional tastes  and  tendencies,  which 
prophesy  the  greatest  of  poets,  the  uni- 
versal bard  ?  So  we  might  go  through 
the  list  Always  we  should  find  the 
same  story.  The  age  gives  no  warning 
of  the  great  man  it  is  to  contribute  to 
history.  The  family  genealogy  does  not 
lead  up  to  him  as  we  might  expect.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  William  Pitt  has  an 
Earl  of  Chatham  for  his  father.  More 
likely,  as  with  a  Washington  or  a  Lin- 
coln, parents  and  contemporaries  show 
nothing  which  entitles  them  to  kinship 
with  ilie  grand  natuies  they  have  led 
to  the  light  Indeed,  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  the  great  man,  the  soul  that 
seems  to  come  as  the  answer  to  a  na- 
tion's prayer,  and  to  lead  its  life  into 
new  and  wider  fields,  is  in  most  cases  a 
contradiction  of  all  the  sentiments  and 
expectations  of  his  fellowmen,  and  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  hope  of  the  hour. 
So  much  so  that  his  own  generation  not 
unfrequently^  in  its  blind  disappoint- 
ment, burns  him  at  the  stake  or  crucifies 
him. 

We  shall  find  a  confirmation  of  this 
assertion  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  times  of  need  in  the  life  of  our 
race,  just  as  critical  and  just  as  urgent 
as  those  in  which  the  greatest  characters 
have  figured,  in  answer  to  whose  cry  no 
hero  has  risen  up  to  liberate  or  to  re- 
form. Thomas  Carlyle,  rebuking  this 
attempt  of  narrow  critics  to  account  for 
great  men  as  'the  creature  of  the  time," 
exclaims  with  entire  faithfulness  to  his- 
tory, "Alas!  we  have  known  times  call 
loudly  enough  for  their  great  man;  but 
not  find  him  when  it  called.  He  was 
not  there.  Providence  had  not  sent 
him;  the  time  calling  its  loudest,  had  to 
go  down  to  confusion  and  wreck  because 
he  had  not  come  when  called."  If  it  be 
true  that  great  men  are  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  their  times,  why  these 
contradictions  of  \he  law,  these  failures, 
when  all  the  conditions  are  ripe  and 
favorable  ?  The  shining  sun  called  for 
thousands  of  years  for  some  astronomer 
to  give  it  its  rightful  place  as  the  center 
of  our  system  before  Copernicus  waa 
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bom.  The  world  cried  for  freedom 
many  a  century  before  Henry,  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Hancock,  and  their  allies, 
founded  the  western  republic.  Many  a 
generation  had  groaned  under  the  bit- 
terness of  old  Calvinism  before  Murray 
and  Ballou  and  Channing  broke  its 
baleful  spell.  The  leader,  reformer,  de- 
liverer, is  not  always  forthcoming.  And 
for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord's 
time  for  bringing  in  a  new  age  does 
not  coincide  with  the  time  that  human 
hearts  have  selected. 

In  place,  then,  of  the  inadequate  and 
incorrect  theory  that  great  men  are  the 
spontaneous     product    of    the    times, 
evolved  out    of    the  conditions  under 
which   they  spring  into   life,  we  must 
find  a  footing  for  faith  and  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  souls  whom  the  world 
crowns  as  its  greatest  and  best  in  the 
teaching  of    our    text,    "God,  who  at 
sundry  times   and    in   divers   manners 
spoke  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.''     There  is 
more  in  the  timely  appearance  of  the 
world's  benefactors  than  the  outcome  of 
events,  the  natural  product  of  the  cir- 
cumstance which  they  come  to  control. 
These  events  are  themselves  the  subject 
of  a  higher  power.     Life  is  governed 
from  above,  and  in  the  interests  of  a 
spiritual    economy.     And    every   great 
soul  that  appears,  every  prophet  who 
speaks,  is  but  a  shining  instance  of  that 
constant  and  watchful  providence  whose 
guidance  is  felt  in  the  minutest  affairs 
of  life,  and  occasionally  flashes  out  in 
these  conspicuous    and  impressive   in 
stances.     You  cannot  account  for  any 
man  by  summing  up  the  coarse,  mater- 
ial   elements    which  have  entered  into 
his  being.     Man  is  more  than  the  sod 
he   treads  on,  the  air  he  breathes,  the 
sum  of  all  the  people  he  meets.    In  one 
sense  it  is  true,  as  the  French  material- 
ist declares,  "A  man  is  what  he  eats." 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  fact  that  he  is  the 
sum  of  all  his  grandfathers.     But  he  is 
far  more  than  this. 

Because  every  man  is  what  he  him- 
self learns,  and  knows  and  feels.  He  is 
tlie  sum  of  all  that  have  gone  before 
him,   plus  a  certain  sometibing  which 


none  ever  had  before  him.  That  com- 
bination of  qualities  whibh  makes  each 
of  us  himself,  that  grouping  of  traits 
which  goes  on  in  the  mysterious  labora- 
tory of  nature,  which  never  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  theory  of  blind 
chance,  out  of  which  comes  the  soul's 
identity,  this  is  the  point  at  which  we 
must  recognize  the  presence  of  a  su- 
preme and  presiding  force,  in  whose 
hands  the  chemic  elements  of  being  are 
crystallized  into  new  and  original  forms 
every  time  that  a  soul  is  bom.  And  it 
is  here  in  the  coincidence  of  the  man  fit 
for  the  times  with  the  times  which  cry 
out  for  the  man,  that  we  see  not  simply 
the  action  and  reaction  of  the  lower 
mechanisms  of  life,  but  the  play  of  a 
divine,  guiding,  formative,  thoughtful 
power,  to  which  all  these  lesser  forces 
are  but  means  and  agencies  of  a  spirit- 
ual purpose. 

When  the  most  illustrious  of  Israel's 
kings  was  rearing  the  sacred  building 
which  has  ever  since  been  associated 
with  his  name  and  fame,  the  clink  of 
the  stone  cutter's  chisel,  the  beating  of 
hammers  and  the  noise  of  the  drill  was 
not  heard  about  the  growing  edifice. 
Every  stone  that  went  into  its  walls  was 
hewn  to  shape,  and  made  ready  far 
from  the  sacred  hill,  on  the  distant 
Phcenician  coasts  or  in  the  quarries  of 
Lebanon ;  every  timber  was  cut  and  fit- 
ted to  its  place,  away  among  the  famous 
groves  of  cedar  on  those  hills  that 
shadow  Galilee.  But  when  they  were 
settled  to  their  places,  as  the  structure 
grew,  it  appeared  that  the  thought  of 
the  builder  had  been  beforehand  in 
every  detail  of  their  shapes  and  their 
positions.  The  stone  fitted  the  opening, 
the  opening  invited  the  stone;  and  their 
conjunction  was  the  sign  of  that  intelli- 
gent oversight  and  careful  design  by 
which  the  fair  temple  had  already  been 
completely  built  in  the  mind  of  its  archi- 
tect. And  so  when  the  perfect  structure 
crowned  the  hill  of  Zion  with  a  fitting 
shrine  for  Jehovah's  worship,  it  stood 
there  not  alone  as  the  fruit  of  the 
quarries  and  the  forests,  but  of  the  skil- 
ful brain  of  the  builder,  who  had  pro- 
vided for  every  part  of  the  work,  the 
appropriate  detail  in  the  proper  place. 
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And  so  a8  [this  marvellous  temple  of 
human  life  riye  ?  to  the  pjreater  glory  of 
its  Infinite  Builder,  and  soul  aft«r  soul 
fits  into  the  place  that  calls  for  it,  and 
finds  itself  about  the  very  work  for 
which  it  was  created,  we  read  in  the 
silent  harmony  which  the  work  reveals 
nor  the  culmination  of  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  nor 
the  natural  evolution  of  material  forces, 
nor  the  product  of  the  environment  of  a 
place,  and  the  expectations  of  an  age; 
but  the  forethought  and  the  power  of 
the  Heavenly  Architect  fitting  the  soul 
to  its  work,  and  calling  it  into  being  at 
the  timely  hour  of  the  world'.s  gravest 
need. 

We  are  bound,  then,  to  see  in  the  men 
who  have  come  so  opportunely,  accord- 
ing to  our  human  judgment,  upon  the 
scenes  of  critical  action,  the  work  of  a 
higher  than  human  power,  the  offspring 
of  the  very  hand  of  God,  working  for 
the  blessing  of  his  children.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  race  are  not  the  creatures  of 
their  times.  The  man  is  not  made  by 
the  crisis,  but  for  it.  He  is  not  its  se- 
quence, but  its  co-ordinate.  He  is  no 
more  its  outgrowth  than  the  seed  is  the 
product  of  the  soil,  the  bird's  egg  the 
offspring  of  the  air,  or  the  soul  an 
emanation  from  inert  matter.  The  gos- 
pel of  materialism  does  not  account  for 
the  presence  in  all  their  timely  strength 
of  "Uie  men  who  turn  great  crises  into 
magnificent  opportimities.  The  same 
Great  Power  which  has  led  the  world 
into  any  season  of  trial  and  of  transi- 
tion, provides  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
some  leader  to  give  the  new  touch  of 
wise  and  inspiring  influence  which  shall 
lift  it  forward  and  beyond  its  difficul- 
ties. Gk>d  imports  new  power  and  new 
moral  force  into  the  world,  not  by  the 
general  increase  of  the  average  life,  but 
first  of  all,  by  the  special  endowment  of 
superior  mind.  The  reservoirs  of  life 
are  filled,  not  by  pumping  from  below, 
but  by  streams  flowing  down  from  the 
highest  minds,  the  gifted  ones  whom 
Heaven  calls  to  bear  great  responsibili- 
ties and  do  the  mighty  works  of  prog- 
ress. We  may  see  in  every  great  man, 
in  every  genius,  in  all  the  world's  re- 
generative spirits,  new  signs  of  God's 


fresh  creative  touch,  as  novel  and  as 
strong  as  if  they  were  the  first  he  had 
ever  made. 

And  this  is  only  the  broad  statement 
of  the  universal  law  which  rises  to  its 
climax  in  the  creation  of  the  world's  Re- 
deemer.    I  have  only  been  stating  from 
its  rational  and  general  side  the  doctrine 
which  Christianity  has  alway.s  maintained 
in  its  dogma  of  tJhe  Incarnation.  There  was 
a  bitter  struggle  in  the  early  church, 
over  what  seems  a  trivial  distinction,  but 
which  involved  grave  issues,  and  resulted 
in  the  est.ablishment  for  all  time  of  the 
doctrine  that,  substantially  and  essen- 
tially, the  nature  of  the  Christ  was  di- 
vine.      There    is    a    mighty  truth    in 
the    old   doctrine    of    the  incarnation. 
And     it    is    the    doctrine    which     fol- 
lows logically  from  the  view  of  human 
nature  and  human  life  which  we  have 
been    setting    forth.       It     means    the 
presence  of  God  in  human  life  always, 
in  the  Christ's  life,  and  through  that  in 
humanity's  in  a  pecidiar  and  crowning 
way.     It  means   that   God   is   in   this 
world,  working  not  alone  by  the  dumb 
might  of   material  forces,  but  by  the 
quick  intelligence  of  man  and  the  ef- 
fectual ardors  of  his  heart.     It  means, 
still  further,  that  as  this  dull  life  of  the 
lower  world  is  all  correlated  back  to  one 
all-pervading  force  to  which  it  must  be 
reduced,  so  this  higher  life  of  intelli- 
gence and  love  goes  back  in  its  origin  to 
the  one  Life  which  is  the  source  of  all, 
a  life  which  was  revealed  in  the  fullest 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  under  human 
guise  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     It  is 
the  same  law  in  both  cases,  God  in  the 
great  and  good  of  all  times,  God  espe- 
cially and  supremely  in  Christ  his  Son. 
The  law  is  not  without  its   analogies 
along  other  lines  of  the  divine  life  on 
earth.     The  force  that  we  call  life  in 
which   the  Creator's  handicraft  shows 
itself  in  the  poh'p  and  the  crab,  comes 
at  last  to  a  supreme  development  and 
exhibition  in  the  intelligence  and  self- 
consciousness  of    man.     His  last   and 
greatest    creation.      Man    crowns    the 
created   world,  its  finest  and  its  final 
physical  type.      So  the  Christ  crowns 
the  race  of  souls,  their  highest  and  con- 
summate representative.     And  in  hina 
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we  see  not  alone  the  highest  possibilities 
of  our  own  humanity,  but  the  fullest 
union  of  that  humanity  with  the  divine 
out  of  which  it  has  come.  He  is  not 
alone  the  Son  of  Man,  the  man  Jesus, 
but  the  Christ,  "the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  He  is  indeed  of  us,  children  of 
earth;  but,  thank  God,  ho  is  above  us, 
too! 

I  say  his  superiority  is  a  blessing.  I 
would  emphasize  that  truth.  He  is 
above  us  and  apart  from  us.  And  that  is 
the  source  of  his  greatest  usefulness  to 
us.  The  men  who  help  us  the  most  in 
this  world,  and  put  new  life  into  our 
faint  hearts,  and  larger  strength  into 
our  languishing  natures,  are  not  our 
equals,  but  our  betters.  Man  is  not  up- 
lifted by  those  who  come  to  him  from 
his  own  level,  but  by  those  who  reach 
down  to  him  from  some  higher  vantage 
on  which  the  providence  of  God  has 
planted  them.  *  The  world  grows  not 
alone  by  what  it  drinks  in  through  its 
roots,  deep  in  the  lower  elements,  but 
by  what  it  takes  from  above,  out  of  the 
warmth  of  heaven's  sunshine,  the  light 
and  air  of  spiritual  things.  The  signal 
that  evokes  from  t}ie  shrub  and  tree  in 
spring-time  all  the  glory  of  leaf,  and 
bud,  and  flower,  comes  from  the  warmth 
of  the  wooing  sunbeams.  And  the  call 
which  arouses  the  slumbering  energies 
of  the  human  soul,  comes  from  the  up- 
per zones  of  its  life,  as  that  life  appears 
in  the  noblest  and  the  best  endowed  of 
our  kind.  That  is  the  meaning  of  high 
endowments.  There  is  no  partiality  on 
the  part  of  God  when  he  makes  some 
men  stronger  than  others,  a  few  better 
than  the  rest, — a/.  One  best  of  all,  the 
Chief  among  Ten  Thousand,  the  one 
altogether  lovely!  For  are  we  not  all 
the  gainers  by  the  riches  of  those  who 
have  more  of  spiritual  wealth  than  we  ? 
Does  it  not  all  come  back  to  us  ?  Is  not 
genius  given  to  one  that  all  may  share 
its  fruits  ?  Is  not  Shakespeare  the  en- 
tertainer and  the  teacher  of  us  all  ?  Am 
not  /  the  richer  for  Gutenberg's  types, 
and  (Jolumbus's  dreams  of  a  western 
passage  to  India,  and  Stevenson's  loco- 
motive, and  Whitney's  cotton  gin?  Are 
not  your  homes  the  brighter  and  the 
safer   for   the  superior  gifts  of    those 


pioneers  of  moral  reform,  those  brave 
champions  of  liberty,  Otis,  and  Hancock, 
and  Washington,  and  Franklin,  Garri- 
son, and  Phillips,  and  Lincoln?  The 
man  whose  gifts  you  envy  or  covet,  is 
not  the  only  one  whom  they  bless, — nay, 
probably  he  is  the  one  who  is  least  of 
all  the  gainer  by  them.  To  him  they 
mean  responsibility  and  toil  and  sacrifice, 
where  to  others  tiiey  mean  enjoyment, 
gain,  and  safety.  Superiority  means 
responsibility;  great  gifts  are  tremendous 
trusts.  And  they  who  stand  higher 
than  their  fellows,  can  never  escape  the 
tug  of  the  toiling  world,  grasping  at 
their  skirts  for  the  help  on  which  it  de- 
pends for  its  own  advancement. 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  which  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  find  in  the  in- 
equality of  endowments  which  to  some 
souls  seems  the  scandal  of  creation.  It 
is  the  beneficent  law  by  which  the  strong 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  help  of  the 
weak,  the  gifted  made  the  benefactors 
of  the  ill- endowed.  It  is  the  divine 
method  of  lifting  the  world  by  the  at- 
traction of  great  souls,  raised  by  native 
and  original  endowments  to  the  heights 
of  character.  And  it  is  in  this  great 
fact  that  we  find  the  highest  office  of  the 
Saviour,  in  his  relations  to  humanity.- 
Christ  helps  us  most  out  of  those  things 
in  which  he  is  most  unlike  us.  His 
greatest  aid  to  man  is,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  side  of  his  divinity.  It  is  not  true 
that  he  serves  us  best  in  his  humanity. 
And  they  who  seek  to  lower  his  rank 
and  put  him  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  men,  making  him  "one  of  us"  and 
no  more,  do  in  the  act  rob  him  of  the 
very  sources  of  his  power  over  the  race. 
For  the  thing  our  humanity  desires  and 
needs  the  most,  is  not  some  model  man, 
some  flawless  character  to  pose  for  other 
souls,  some  teacher  who  has  outrun  his 
pupils  but  a  little  in  the  race  for  knowl- 
edge. That  were  a  poor  satisfaction  to 
the  aching,  pleading  soul  of  humanity. 
Christ  blesses  us  most  out  of  the  riches 
of  his  divinity.  His  power  over  man 
lies  in  his  measureless  superiority  t  :>  us 
all.  We  are  saved  by  him,  through  the 
vitalizing  force  of  that  rich  life  of  his, 
fed  from  heavenly  sources,  and  lifting 
him  into  the  very  heart  of  God.     And 
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there  is  no  soul  that  comes  to  us  from 
our  own  rank  in  the  spiritual  world, 
flecked  with  the  same  soiling  faults, 
born  to  the  same  destiny  of  doubt,  and 
mistakes,  and  sins,  who  can  begin  to  help 
us  as  he  can,  who,  from  a  strength  that 
never  faltered  under  the  strain  of  temp- 
tation or  of  trial,  the  immaculate  purity 
of  a  celestial  life,  touches  our  lesser 
strength  and  thrills  it  into  a  livelier 
energy.  The  man  who  can  do  the  most 
for  the  felon,  just  turning  to  the  begin - 
ings  of  a  better  life,  is  not  his  comrade 
who  has  also  graduated  from  behind  the 
bars,  and  bears  all  the  scars  and  disabili- 
ties of  a  life  from  which  he  has  but  just 
arisen,  but  the  man  of  pure  life  who 
has  a  wealth  of  power  to  bestow,  out  of 
resources  which  sin  has  never  crippled. 
The  fallen  woman  looks  for  her  best  help 
to  some  pure  sister,  whose  white  gar- 
ments have  never  known  a  single  stain 
of  contamination.  And  man's  greatest 
spiritual  impulse  has  come  from  the 
Sinless  One,  the  Son  of  God,  whose  very 
exaltation  makes  him  the  most  capable 
of  uplifting  others.  It  was  not  his  eat- 
ing with  publicans  and  sinners  that 
made  him  their  friend  and  helper;  it 
was  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  their 
board  the  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  which  no  other  could  give  them. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are  which  gave  him  his 
title  to  our  reverence.  It  was  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  trial,  he  was  "without 
sin."  He  did  more  than  show  us  our 
own  selvefi  only  a  little  cleansed  and 
raised  up.  He  displayed  in  himself 
more  than  belongs  to  our  proper  human- 
ity. And  in  this  lies  his  especial  grace 
as  our  Saviour. 

Once  in  every  year,  the  great  river 
that  waters  the  fields  of  northeastern 
Africa,  overflowing  its  low  banks,  spreads 
out  widely  on  either  hand,  and  pours  its 
enriching  tides  upon  all  the  tributary 
country.  It  brings  to  the  languishing 
soil  new  stores  of  fertility,  fresh  vigor, 
and  the  promise  of  new  harvests.  But 
the  secret  of  its  lavish  benefits  to  old 
Egypt  lies  in  nothing  that  it  gets  from 
these  deserts  that  lurk  just  back  of  the 
fertile  belt  it  nourishes,  nothing  that  is 
furnished  from  tributary  streams  along 


its  course.  Nay,  the  fields  of  Egypt  are 
watered  and  restored  by  the  riches  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  far-away  moun- 
tains away  under  the  equatorial  skies. 
Far  away  up  the  slopes  of  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  interior,  under  the 
melting  heats  of  the  returning  sun,  are 
born  the  streamlets  that  grow  to  brooks, 
and  then  to  rivers,  and  go  downward 
toward  the  mighty  stream  which  gathers 
them  into  its  current.  And  the  Nile 
bears  down  to  Egypt  the  waters 
that  the  lieaven-piercing  pea]i[s  have 
drained  from  the  clouds  as  they  are 
passing  by,  a  rich  treasure  full  of  the 
promise  of  verdure  and  fruitfulness  for 
the  fields  below,  caught  out  of  the  very- 
heavens.  So  these  arid  plains  of  human 
life  are  watered  by  that  river  of  holiness 
flowing  down  to  us  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  waters  of 
that  stream  are  not  the  poor  and  meagre 
furnishings  of  our  low-lying  humanity. 
They  are  fed  from  the  eternal  water- 
brooks  of  a  celestial  spirit,  whose  sources 
are  in  heaven! 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  voices  of  the  dead?    O  God ! 

Why  don*t  they  speak  in  mother  tongue, 

In  which,  when  'long  earth's  paths  they 

trod, 
They  spoke  and  prayed,  and  wept  and  sung? 

Silent  they  are,  they  speechless  lie, 
Give  no  response  to  listening  ear; 
Through  all  lifers  branches  comes  do  sigh, 
Of  breath  from  them  that  we  can  hear. 

But  then,  perhaps  'tis  better  so; 
They  speak  to  soul,  and  not  to  ear. 
They  cannot  come,  but  we  will  go; 
Tongues  do  not  speak,  but  heart  may  hear. 

Out  from  their  graves  of  quiet  dust, 
Unnumbered  in  the  fields  of  time, 
Do  come  strong  words  of  hope  and  trust 
That  almost  make  grim  death  sublime. 

They  perished.    We  alone  are  left. 
Into  their  labors,  we  have  come. 
Of  their  sweet  presence  weVe  bereft, 
But  still  we  live  where  was  their  home. 

Their  hands  did  build  wherein  we  dwell, 
The  altars  where  we  worship  Grod, 
The  markets  where  we  buy  and  sell, 
Yes,  all  the  roads  whereon  weVe  trod. 

We  owe  them  for  the  precious  things 
They've  willed  to  us— our  heritage: 
For  feet  to  walk,  and  souls  with  wings 
That  will  not  stay  in  any  cage. 
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They  speak  to  us  in  many  a  wav. 
They  bid  us  love,  and  work,  and  hope, 
Still  climbing  up,  from  day  to  day. 
Still  going  on,  from  slope  to  slope. 

The  words  that  come  from  silent  powers, 
The  cheer  and  blame,  rebuke  and  trust, — 
The  voices  of  the  dead, — are  ours. 
They  come  to  us  from  out  the  dust. 

They  speak  of  life,  its  vap'rous  length; 
Of  tasks  and  duties  yet  undone; 
Of  trials  sore  that  call  for  strength, 
As  all  things  do  beneath  the  sun. 

They  bid  us  work:  "  The  time  is  short. 
The  harvest  plenteous,  reapers  few, 
Fleeting  thy  chance,  but  long  is  art. 
What  thy  hand  lindeth,  quickly  do." 

They  bid  us  love,  before  death^s  frost 
Sears  lives  that  soon  shall  from  us  fall. 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

They  bid  us  hope:  it  cannot  be 
.  That  they  are  aead,  that  they  are  dust; 
Their  vanished  souls  well  sometime  see: 
They  bid  us  hope,  and  long,  and  trust. 

Their  lives  were  still  unfinished  things, 
Threads  that  in  midst  were  brbken  off, 
Paintings  unpainted,  part-fledged  wings, 
Prophetic  of  still  further  growth. 

They  speak  of  Gk)d,  and  tell  us  hope, 
That  He  will  raise  us  at  the  last 
From  out  the  dark  wherein  we  grope: 
They  bid  us  to  our  hopes  hold  fast. 

Then  let  us  listen  to  our  dead, 
liive  by  their  teachings,  as  we  ought. 
It  may  be  what  we've  heard  as  said 
By  them,  is  only  echoed  thought. 

But  still  'tis  better  so  to  live 
As  if  'twere  true,  that  when  we're  dead, 
Our  lives  may  prove  to  those  who  live 
Pure  and  tried  gold,  not  beaten  lead. 

These   thoughts    have    come   from   silent 

powers, 
For  cheer  and  shame,  rebuke  and  trust; 
The  voices  of  the  dead  are  ours. 
They  speak  to  us  from  out  the  dust. 

S.  W.  Sample. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

I. 

"  What  is  this?    A  new  teaching?  " 

Teaching  and  teachers  are  so  plenti- 
ful now-a-days,  that  for  the  most  part 
we  have  oome  to  take  them  calmly. 
The  pattern  in  which  we  are  weaving 
OUT  lives  is  not  often  greatly  affected  by 
other  people's  suggestions.  But  of  late 
a  voice  has  come  to  us  out  of  Bussia, 


strangely  stirring  to  hearts  upon  which 
custom  lies 

—"With  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost  and  dfeep  almost  as  life"  — 

a  voice  that  sets  an  answering  chord 
vibrating  within  us. 

Shutting  in  our  existence  on  every 
side  rises  a  wall  which,  in  our  small 
ways,  we  have  diligently  helped  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  build, — a  wall  of  habit, 
of  convention,  of  compromise,  of  so- 
called  necessity.  Solid  masonry  this, 
and  yet — and  yet, — is  it  that  our  eyes 
are  blurred,  or  does  this  mighty  struct- 
ure actually  quiver  to  its  foundations 
beneath  the  stress  of  this  voice  from 
the  East,  as  of  old  the  walls  of  Jericho 
swayed  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet? 
Can  it  be  that  we  who  talk  so  much  of 
life,  of  its  ends  and  objects,  of  its  hopes 
and  fears,  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  know 
but  little  of  life  itself,  but  are  busying 
ourselves  with  a  poor  little  sham,  an  ar- 
tificial existence?  Is  it  a  suspicion  of 
this  that  rouses  us,  a  glimpse  of  a  pos- 
sible fulness  of  life,  not  of  what  life 
might  have  been,  or  may  be  somewhere, 
sometime,  but  of  what  life  is,  here  and 
now? 

This  voice  we  may  hear,  if  we  listen 
for  it,  in  the  greater  portion  of  Eussian 
fiction;  but  it  comes  to  us  most  directly, 
most  distinctly,  most  unmistakably,  in 
the  later  writings  of  Count  Leof  Niko- 
laevich  Tolstoi',  in  "My  Confession," 
"My  Beligion,''  "The  Spirit  of  Christ's 
Teaiching,*'  and  in  general  the  tracts 
and  fables  written  "for  the  people." 
Mr.  Howells  brought  down  uiwn  him- 
self a  variety  of  reproofs,  administered 
in  a  variety  of  tempers,  for  his  enthusi- 
astic words  concerning  Tolstoi',  both  as 
man  and  writer;  but  to  some  of  us  this 
enthusiasm  was  very  grateful.  It  was 
not  grateful  to  Mr.  Maurice  Thomson, 
naturally  not  grateful,  for  Mr.  Thomson 
considers  Tolsto'i  a  "  crank."  Possibly 
Mr.  Thomson  is  right.  A  "  crank  "  as 
we  understand  the  word,  is  one  who 
clings  to  ideas  which  have  no  reasonable 
basis,  and  we  all  have  our  own  opinions 
as  to  what  is  and  is  not  reasonable.  It 
is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  assume  that 
because  a  man's  ideas  differ  from  our 
own  they  are  therefore  without  reason- 
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able  basis,  and  when  the  ideas  are  the 
ideas  of  such  a  man  as  Leo  Tolstoi",  we 
have  need  to  be  especially  wary  of  such 
an  assumption.  As  a  writer  of  fiction 
he  has  shown  himself  so  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  life,  so  deeply  sympathe- 
tic in  his  comprehension  of  human  na- 
ture; he  has  so  thrilled  and  touched  and 
roused  us  with  his  pictures  of  life;  that 
any  word  which  he  has  to  say  to  us  con- 
cerning life  itself  deserves,  most  assur- 
edly, our  earnest  and  honest  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  question  which  confronts 
every  man  and  woman  born  into  the 
world,  a  question  which  we  every  one  of 
us  answer  in  our  own  fashion,  even  those 
of  us  who  think  we  have  given  it  up — 
the  question.  What  does  life  mean  ?  For 
what  do  we  live  ?  For  years  Tolstoi  has 
been  seeking  its  answer,  seeking  it  in  a 
passion  of  earnestness  that  transforms 
the  printed  page  of  "  My  Confession  " 
into  the  direct  living  speech  of  a  man 
"  mighty  through  his  conscience."  -He 
has  found  an  answer  to  this  question,  an 
answer  which  satisfies  him.  Putting 
aside  the  consideration  of  whether  this 
answer  is  the  true  one,  there  is  one 
thing  we  are  called  upon  to  observe — 
that  this  same  answer  has  been  given 
once  before,  with  the  result  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
reckon  the  years  from  the  time  when  it 
was  given,  as  if  the  world  had  then  be- 
gun anew;  that  the  strongest  of  existing 
institutions  were  deeply  affected  by  it; 
and  that  he  who  gave  this  answer — a 
Jewish  carpenter — has  been  called  for 
centuries,  not  king,  not  emperor,  but 
God. 

After  seeking  for  the  answer  in 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  in  the  wisdom 
of  many  wise  men,  after  seeking — to 
quote  his  own  words — "  not  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  not  apathetically,  but  obsti- 
nately day  and  night  ...  as  a  perish- 
ing man  seeks  safety  " — Tolstoi  foimd 
his  answer  at  last  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  since  this  is  so,  sure- 
ly all  good  Christians  are  eager  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  this  l&st 
famous  convert  to  Christianity;  surely 
the  professed  followers  of  the  Christ  in 


all  lands  will  hasten  to  welcome  this 
wanderer  who  recognizes  in  Jesus  hu- 
manity's greatest  teacher.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  neither  eagerness  nor  haste  are 
especially  discernible  among  our  ortho- 
dox brethren.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  remarkably  shy  of  this  Eussian  en- 
thusiast— a  parodox,  however,  which  is 
sufficiently  transparent. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Dream,  that 
most  convenient  literary  vehicle  of 
former  days,  should  have  gone  alto- 
gethei:  out  of  fashion.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  a  little  ancient  and  rickety,  having 
had  hard  usage  in  its  day,  especially 
when  Chaucer  and  his  followers  turned 
it  into  a  regular  conveyance,  but  it  will 
hold  together  for  a  short  trip  at  least, 
and  I  hope  the  reader  will  be  willing  to 
step  into  it  with  me  for  a  few  para- 
graphs. And  so,  with  the  boldness  ' 
which  results  from  having  apologized  in 
advance,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that 

"  In  bed  at  morrow,  sleeping  as  I  lay  " 
I  dreamed  this  Dream. 

I  was  walking  along  a  familiar  street 
in  a  quiet  country  town,  when  I  saw  be- 
fore me  a  group  of  men  earnestly  talk- 
ing. With  every  one  I  was  acquainted, 
some  of  them  were  old  friends,  but  as  a 
group  it  was  one  I  should  not  have  been 
likely  to  behold  out  of  a  dream.  There 
was  not  a  man  there  who  did  not  count 
himself  a  Christian;  but  had  Gabriel 
that  instant  appeared  and,  sounding  his 
trumpet,  proclaimed,  '*Let  all  good 
Christians  gird  themselves  to  fight  a 
good  fight,  for,  behold,  this  day  the 
Devil  and  his  legions  shall  be  forever 
destroyed;  fall  into  line,  for  lo!  the 
Christ  himself  will  lead  you," — they 
would  have  scattered  in  all  directions. 
One  would  have  inquired  of  Gabriel  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints;  another  would  have  hurried  on 
his  surplice  and  looked  anxiously  for 
the  banners  of  the  Church  Catholic,  but, 
by  no  means  Eoman;  a  third,  with  a 
great  contempt  for  all  banners  and  vest- 
ments whatever,  would  have  sought — 
staggering  a  little  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  iron  armor  of  his  creed — ^the  van- 
guard of   the    Presbyterian    array;    a 
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fourth,  the  war-light  in  his  eye,  and  the 
war-tone  in  his  voice,  have  hastened  to 
the  Methodists;  a  fifth  have  joined  that 
body  of  spiritual  firemen,  who  hold  that 
water  is  efficacious  in  extinguishing 
everlasting  as  well  as  temporal  fires;  a 
sixth  have  sought  the  cheerful  Univer- 
salist  camp;  a  seventh  would  have 
strayed  near  enough  to  the  Unitarian 
band  to  get  clear  of  his  more  zealous 
brethren,  and  would- then,  probably, 
have  sat  down  and  looked  on;  an  eighth 
— but  the  list  is  full  long  already,  for 
no  trumpet  sounded,  no  Gabriel  ap- 
peared, only  a  man,  a  stranger,  quietly 
approached  and  joined  them.  Drawing 
nearer  1  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
this  traveller's  countenance,  but  the 
others  in  their  eager  talk  paid  no  heed 
to  him.  For  a  time  he  stood  silent,  lis- 
tening to  them,  but  at  length  as  their 
disputing  waxed  louder,  he  asked  of  a 
sudden : 

"Are  any  here  followers  of  Jesus, 
called  the  Christ?" 

The  strange  question  arrested  their 
talk.  They  stared  at  the  intruder  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  from  him,  frown- 
ing or  shrugging  their  shoulders,  and 
one  among  them  answered: 

"  If  you  mean,  are  we  Christians,  yes, 
truly,  all  of  us." 

"Then  why  dispute  ye?"  asked  the 
stranger,  his  voice  again  lifting  itself 
above  their  words. 

Now  in  real  life  it  is  very  certain  that 
none  of  these  men  would  have  answered 
such  a  question,  so  put;  they  would 
have  told  the  stranger  that  the  matter 
w&s  no  affair  of  his,  and  that  he  had 
much  better  go  on  his  way.  But  in  my 
dream  they  did  answer  him,  and  that  all 
at  once,  so  that  for  my  part  I  could 
hardly  distinguish  what  they  said.  But 
the  stranger  listened  patiently,  and  only 
when  their  voices  rose  once  more  in 
anger  did  he  speak  again.  Then,  as 
before,  his  words  made  a  sudden  quiet. 

"  I  perceive,  then,  that  your  dispute 
is  altogether  of  matters  of  opinion." 

"  Our  dispute,"  answered  one  of  the 
group  sternly,  "is  of  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  salvation." 

The  stranger  bent  his  head  for  a 
moment,  then  spoke  again. 


"  But  you  say  you  are  all  followers  of 
that  Jesus  who  taught  of  old  in  Galilee 
— ^in  your  lives,  then,  you  agree?"  and 
when  they  looked  at  him  as  if  puzzled, 
he  went  on,  "You  are  all  careless  of 
riches,  save  the  riches  of  the  spirit?  You 
are  not  anxious  concerning  the  comfort 
of  the  body  ?  You  resist  not  evil — are 
never  angry — and  judge  no  man  ?  You 
forgive  fiJl  injuries,  and  love  even  your 
enemies  ?" 

The  disputants  looked  at  one  another 
in  silence,  some  of  them  shook  their 
heads  and  tapped  tkeir  foreheads  signi- 
ficantly.    Then  one  said: 

"  My  good  man  you  are  strangely  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  fallen  humanity, 
and  have,  I  fear,  meddled  in  questions 
above  your  grasp.  You  had  best  pass 
on  your  way,  and  leave  us  to  consider 
these  important  matters." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  stranger,  sadly, 
"  I  will  go.  But  first  tell  me,  are  there 
none  among  you  who  do  these  things  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  find  in  Uiem 
peace  to  their  souls  ?" 

At  first  there  was  no  answer,  then 
some  one  said: 

"There  is  one  man,  I  believe,  who 
thus  mistakes  the  non-essential  for  the 
essential,  but  he  is  an  unbeliever,  who 
blasphemes  the  true  church  and  turns 
his  back  upon  all  the  higher  truths." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  seek  him,"  said 
the  stranger.     "Where  does  he  abide  ?" 

"  He  is  a  Bussian  nobleman  who  has 
turned  shoemaker  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  and  Eussia  is  far  from  here,  very 
far,  thank  God!"  And  at  this  they  all 
laughed  and  fell  to  talking  again,  and 
the  stranger  passed  on.  But  I  followed 
him,  and,  seeing  me,  he  turned  and 
smiled,  and  when  I  saw  the  smile  I  was 
impelled  to  ask  him  a  question. 

"  Master,"  I  said,  "  Will  you  tell  me 
your  name  ?" 

He  looked  back  upon  the  group  of 
eager  talkers,  then  at  me  again,  but  this 
time  his  face  was  very  sorrowful. 

"I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  he  an- 
swered, "whom  men  call  the  Christ 
After  many  years  I  have  returned  to 
seek  my  followers,  and  lo!  where  are 
they  ?  I  have  sought  among  those  who 
are  called  by  my  name,  and  alas!  you 
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see  the   result."     Then,  as  he  turned 
from  me,  I  awoke. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  vast 
majority  of  "  professed  Christians " 
would  flatly  deny  the  statement  that  the 
explanation  of  life  which  Tolstoi  accepts 
with  such  passionate  enthusiasm  is  sim- 
ply that  given  us  in  the  Gospels,  or 
rather  they  would  only  accept  it  with 
the  nullifying  addition  that  it  is  the 
same  "  as  far  as  it  goes,"  an  absolutely 
nullifying  addition,  since,  to  them,  it 
goes  only  as  far  as  the  desirable  but  un- 
essential, and  stops  short  of  the  essen- 
tial. For  the  Orthodox  Christian  of  to- 
day finds  in  the  Gospels,  not  primarily 
the  meaning  of  life,  but  the  meaning  of 
death,  a  curious  fact  considering  how 
much  Jesus  has  to  say  of  life,  and  how 
little  of  death,  and  how  much  more  we 
are  really  concerned  with  life  than  with 
death.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
this  Eastern  Christian  will  meet  with 
but  little  sympathy  among  the  mass  of 
Western  Christians,  for,  though  their 
paths  run  side  by  side  for  a  little  way, 
these  paths  start  from  different  points 
and  lead  in  wholly  different  directions. 
Both  the  Orthodox  follower  of  Christ  in 
America  (for  we  may  as  well  come  di- 
rectly home)  and  this  heterodox  follower 
of  Christ  in  Kussia,  assert  that  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  sufficient 
unto  salvation,  but  as  they  mean  totally 
different  things  by  salvation,  the  agree- 
ment is  only  superficial.  What  is  essen- 
tial in  this  gospel  to  the  Russian,  is  of 
altogether  secondary  importance  to  the 
American,  and  what  is  essential  to  the 
American  is,  curiously  enough,  not  even 
discoverable  by  the  Russian. 

The  Orthodox  Christian  funds  in  his 
gospel  that  there  is  but  one  thing  need- 
ful, the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  God,  and  that  he  died  upon  the 
cross  that  a  fallen  race  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  escape  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, their  just  doom,  and,  as  corol- 
laries to  this,  that  man  is  in  himself 
totally  depraved  and  that  the  happiness 
of  this  world  is  a  snare  of  the  devil. 
And  the  Russian  finds  in  his  gospel  the 
simple  answer  of  a  man  of  profound 
wisdom  and  spiritual  insight — an  answer 
which  shines  clear,  through  the  misty 


superstitions  of  its  recorders — ^to  the 
questions,  what  does  life  mean?  and, 
how  ought  a  man  to  live  to  obtain  last- 
ing happiness  ? 

But  there  is  a  large,  and,  I  believe, 
ever  increasing  company  of  earnest  men 
and  women  who,  born  into  Christendom, 
and  educated  in  Christian  traditions, 
yet  hesitate  to  call  themselves  Christians 
for  reasons  which  would  be  readily  ap- 
parent to  the  Chinese  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  North  American  Review,  gave  us 
his  reasons  for  remaining  "a  heathen" 
— ^hesitate  because  the  name  of  Christian 
is  insisted  upon  so  widely  as  implying 
the  acceptance  of  a  certain  creed  in 
which  they  are  unable  to  find  any  rest 
unto  their  souls  whatever;  men  and 
women  who  believe  that  death  can  only 
be  explained  by  life,  not  life  by  death, 
and  who  are  capable  of  reading  their 
Gospels  through,  not  verse  by  verse, 
chapter  by  chapter,  as  a  sort  of  charm, 
but  from  cover  to  cover  as  they  would 
read  any  other  book  they  desired  intelli- 
gently to  comprehend. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  Tolstofs  later 
writings  will  most  directly  appeal.  That 
they  will  also  appeal  to  many  an  orthodox 
Christian  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  to 
many  a  publican  and  sinner  on  the 
other,  I  would  find  it  hard  not  to  be- 
lieve, seeing  that  the  creed  is,  happily, 
not  always  the  measure  of  the  mart 
For  whether  we  be  orthordox  or  hetero- 
dox, whether  we  go  to  this  church  or  to 
that  church,  or  to  no  church  at  all,  we 
are  all  men  and  women,  striving,  long- 
ing, hoping,  fearing,  suffering,  rejoicing, 
all  of  us  moreover  with  a  strong  liking 
for  happiness,  though  we  may  have  very 
different  fashions  of  seeking  it.  But  in 
such  matters  we  have  no  right  to  push 
ourselves  behind  the  scenes,  to  assume 
that  a  man  does  not  believe  what  he 
says  he  does;  and  if  he  tells  us  he  is 
striving  to  be  a  "consistent  Christian" 
we  are  bound  to  take  his  word  for  it. 
But  it  becomes  an  interesting  question 
as  to  what  in  these  days  a  consistent 
Christian  is. 

We  orthodox  Christians,  if  I  may  be 
permitted,  for  the  time,  to  speak  Within 
the  pale  of  Orthodoxy,  do  not  deny  that 
Jesus  says  a  good  de^  concerning  con- 
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dtict,  indeed  we  like  to  murmur  now 
and  then  something  about  "loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves";  but  the  fact 
that  the  essential  thing  with  us  is  belief, 
not  conduct,  that  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,  his  death  xupon  the  cross,  and 
his  resurrection,  are  of  more  importance 
to  us  than  his  life,  necessarily  makes 
the  lives  of  many  of  us  look,  to  those 
outside  the  pale,  like  rather  inconsistent 
affairs.  We  have  two  sets  of  Beatitudes, 
one  we  repeat  and  one  we  live  by.  The 
one  we  repeat  is  the  one  Jesus  lived  by. 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit — ^blessed 
are  they  that  mourn— ^blessed  are  the 
meek — blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness — blessed 
are  the  merciful — ^blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart — ^blessed  are  the  peacemakers 
— ^blessed  are  they  that  have  been  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake";  and 
the  one  we  live  by  is  the  one  that  Jesus 
scorned — "Blessed  are  the  rich  in  body 
— blessed  are  they  that  enjoy  themselves 
— blessed  are  the  proud — blessed  are 
they  that  do  not  hunger  and  thirst  after 
anything — blessed  are  the  comfortable — 
blessed  are  the  learned — blessed  are  the 
strongest — and  most  assuredly  blessed 
are  they  that  are  not  persecuted  for  the 
sake  of  anything."  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  a  man's  belief  is  one  thing  and  his 
<5onduct  another.  Offer  a  man  two  ways 
of  securing  "blessedness"  and  he  will 
follow  the  one  he  believes  most  certain 
to  reach  the  goal.  If  a  man  lives  for 
material  things  it  is  because  he  likes 
them  best. 

We  all  want  to  be  happy,  we  all  mean 
to  be  happy,  recognizing  in  common 
with  those  outside  of  the  pale,  that  if 
we  do  not  put  happiness  in  somewhere, 
life  is  unexplainable.  But  we  believe  we 
shall  do  better  if  we  wait,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  get  what  we  can  here,  and 
make  up  for  it  by  calling  ourselves  mis- 
erable sinners.  But  how  many  of  us 
accept  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  liter- 
ally, and  regard  ourselves  as  })lessed 
through  it,  with  a  i)resent  blessedness  ? 
How  many  of  us  are  happy  with  a  hap- 
piness beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  cir- 
cumstance ? 

Jesus  said,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within   you,"    and   he   said  also,   "Not 


everyone  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  whi^h 
are  dangerous  texts  for  an  orthodox 
Christian  to  quote,  and  in  truth,  the 
conviction  that  as  an  orthodox  Christian 
I  am  a  failure  and  shall  do  nothing  but 
blunder  is  so  borne  in  upon  me  that  I 
humbly  betake  myself  to  my  proper 
place  among  the  heterodox,  with  apolo- 
gies for  intruding  where  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be.  And  from  this,  my  proper 
place,  I  say  again  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore,— If  Tolstoi'  be  a  Russian  crank,  as 
Mr.  Maurice  Thomson  says  he  is,  then 
Jesus  was  a  Jewish  crank.  Or  if  we 
modify  this  and  say  that  Tolstoi  is 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  then  we 
say  also  that  Jesus  was  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong;  or  if  we  go  farther,  much 
farther,  and  say  that  Tolstoi  is  altogether 
right  in  his  spirit,  in  the  central  idea 
that  life  is  the  life  of  the  many,  not  the 
one,  and  that  consequently  the  meaning 
of  life  can  only  be  revealed  to  those 
who  live  in  the  lives  of  others,  but  that 
in  the  practical  application  of  this  idea 
he  is  not  altogether  right,  then  I  think 
we  must  say  ttie  same  thing  of  Jesus. 
Whatever  we  say,  whatever  we  think, 
Tolstoi  may  claim  the  title  of  a  "con- 
sistent Christian"  before  any  of  us. 
Before  you,  my  Catholic  friend,  in- 
trenched behind  a  rampart  of  Saints, 
saintly  and  otherwise;  before  you,  my 
brother  of  "The  Church,"  as  you  stand 
in  your  surplice  wondering  if  the  return- 
ing collection  plate  will  bring  with  it 
the  wherewithal  to  top  the  long  delayed 
spire;  more  than  you,  oh  preachers  of 
all  sects  whatever  who,  on  Sundays, 
stifle  in  your  hearts  nil  week-day  kindli- 
ness and   give-  us 

— *'  'a  the  horrors  o'  damnation 
"Set  forth  wi'  faithfu*  ministration*'; 

more  than  you,  my  Universalist  friend, 
shying  at  this  one  horror  o'  damnation, 
but  otherwise  keeping  the  road  most 
respectably;  more  than  you,  oh  compla- 
cent Unitarian,  seated  in  your  easy 
chair  and  amiably  willing  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  sit  where  it  can. 
Whether  or  not  this  Russian  be  right  in 
his  ideas  concerning  this  life  which  we 
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are  all  living,  let  those  of  us  to  whom  a 
creed  does  not  forbid  the  privilege,  be 
honest,  and  admit  that  these  ideas  are 
at  least  the  ideas  of  a  consistent  Christ- 


ian. 


AvERic  Standish  Pkancis. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  A  GREAT 
FAITH, 

Unitarians  do  well  to  put  greater  em- 
phasis upon  life  than  upon  belief.  Noble 
living  is  the  end  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  all  religious  agencies  should  be 
employed  And  yet  the  tendency  mani- 
fest in  some  quarters  to  relegate  all 
theology  to  the  realm  of  immaterial  and 
unimportant  things  is  to  be  deeply  de- 
plored. This  for  the  reason  that  cer- 
tain great  faiths  have  much,  very  much, 
to  do  with  forming  the  characters  and 
shaping  the  lives  of  men.  To  ignore,  or 
treat  as  of  minor  moment,  so  much  of 
theology  as  teaches  faith  in  God  and  a 
future  life,  is  to  stand  directly  in  the 
way  of  all  genuine  religious  effort.  Let 
us  admit  that  religion  is  a  life  and  not  a 
creed,  that  it  is  something  to  be  lived 
and  not  merely  something  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  the  question  still  remains, 
how  can  religion  thus  understood  be 
best  promoted?  How  can  we  best  im- 
part to  our  fellow  men  the  highest  mo- 
tive, the  deepest  inspiration,  leading 
them  to  noble  living  ?  Not,  surely,  by 
treating  as  indifferent  matters,  or  even 
as  non  essential,  such  great  theological 
truths  as  the  existence  dnd  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  life. 
For  a  confident  faith  in  these  doctrines 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  must  be  in  the 
future,  a  power  making  for  practical 
righteousness  more  potential  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  In  all  ages  the 
men  of  noble  and  consecrated  lives  have 
been  those  who  were  moved  by  the  in- 
spiration of  a  great  faith.  By  a  great 
faith,  I  mean  a  faith  in  the  great,  the 
fundamental,  the  central,  the  essential 
things  in  religion;  those  things  without 
which  religion  cannot  exist.  And  since 
religion  is  right  feelings  and  relations 
toward  God  us  rightly  apprehended,  we 
must  include  theism  at  least  as  one  of 
its  indispensable  elements.  Such  a  great 
faith  is,  I  repeat,  the  mainspring,  the 


motive  power,  of  the  noblest  Jiving. 
I  will  not  say  it  is  the  only  inducement 
to  such  living,  for  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  good  life  is  better  than  a  bad  life, 
even  if  our  present  brief  existence  be 
the  whole  of  it  J  ask,  however,  why 
not  seek  the  highest  and  most  jK)werful 
motives;  why  not  invoke  everywhere  and 
always  the  most  potential  influences; 
why  not  present  to  mankind  the  most 
convincing  reasons,  to  lead  the  race 
toward  righteousness?  Surely  the 
church  can  do  no  less.  Surely  religion 
demands  all  this,  at  our  hands.  And 
these  higher  and  stronger  motives  must 
all  take  root  in  a  great  faith.  That  man 
who  firmly  believes  that  he  is  day  by 
day  forming  a  character,  not  merely  for 
time,  but  for  eternity,  and  who  is  also 
convinced  that  he  is  responsible  to  a 
Supreme  Power,  in  whom  he  lives  and 
to  whom  he  owes  all  that  he  is,  and  all 
that  he  is  to  be,  will  feel  an  infinite  mo- 
tive, an  all-powerful  inspiration,  leading 
him  irresistibly  to  high  and  noble  living. 
Such  a  faith  is  the  inexhaustible  fount- 
ain from  which  must  flow  the  ever- living 
streams  of  life  and  hope.  The  man  or 
the  church  that  is  not  permeated  and 
inspired  by  it,  is  like  an  engine  without 
steam,  or  like  a  flower  without  the  sun- 
shine, or  like  the  electrical  battery  with- 
out the  electricity. 

I  have  been  careful  to  speak  only  of 
our  great  faiths.  There  are  many  doc- 
trines and  dogmas  that  have  been 
fastened  upon  Christianity,  which  are 
foreign  to  it,  as  they  are  to  all  true  re- 
ligion. They  are  not  important,  except 
■  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be  positively 
hurtful.  They  are  not  such  beliefs  as 
have  to  do  with  life.  They  furnish  no 
great  motive  for  right  living.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  say  i£e  least,  even  if  true, 
unimportant.  We  want  so  much  of 
theology  as  is  essential  to  the  highest 
and  best  development  of  the  religious 
nature  in  man,  and  we  want  no  more. 
As  belief  in  God  is  the  chief  agency  in 
such  development,  let  the  church  teach 
thei  sm.  As  the  h  ighest  motive  for  build- 
ing the  Christian  character  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  life  continues  after  the 
body  is  dead,  let  the  Church  teach  im- 
mortality.    As  the   religious  nature  is 
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best  developed  and  strengthened  by  its 
exercise  let  the  Church  leach  the  duty 
of  worship.  With  these  j^reat  and  in- 
spiring faiths  in  God,  in  immortality, 
and  in  worship,  plainly  inscribed  upon 
her  banner,  the  Church  may  go  on  glori- 
ously conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Geo.  W.  MgCbary. 


OF 


.    REVERENCE  AS  THE   ORGAN 
SPIRITUAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  reading  some  contributions,  several 
weeks  ago,  by  eminent  ministers  and 
laymen,  on  the   question:  "  What  has 
Jesus  Christ    done    for  humanity?"  I 
was   impressed  by  the   insufficiency  of 
the  answers  given  by  some  of  the  re- 
spondents, owing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to 
their  lack  of  due  reverence  for  the  per- 
son and  character  of  Christ.     It  was 
tacitly  assumed  that  this  Son  of  Man 
was  to  be  estimated  like  Ul  other  sons 
of  men,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
words  and  acts  reported  of  him.     He 
was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
science — of   intellectual   scrutiny;    and 
nothing  was  to  be  received  as  true  of 
him  which  could  not  be  proved  beyond 
all  question.     Now,  for  one,  I  protest 
against  the  principle  here  involved,  and 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever 
"would  truly  understand  the  character 
and  work  of  Christ,  must  first  learn  to 
approach  Jiim  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude.   If  we  believe  in  tiny  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  must  be  willing  to  accept  our 
Christian  inheritance  as  that  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  groundwork  of  our 
spiritual  life.     This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  esteem  it  wrong  to  inquire 
into  the  foundal^ions  of  our  religion, 
when  the  time  comes  for  such  inquiry. 
It  is  only  saying  that  the  more  natural 
and  desirable  course  in  early  life  is  to 
yield  ourselves  freely  to  all  those  better 
impulses  and  desires  which  come  from 
the  Christian  faith  which  wo  have  in- 
herited.    Is  it  not  true  of  everything 
beautiful  or  sublime,  that  to  appreciate 
it  fully  we  must  approach  it,  not  in  a 
critical,  but   in   a  sympathetic  spirit? 
Much  more  is  this  true  of  exalted  char- 
acters.    To  recognize  their  worth  is  in 
itself  a  supreme  joy;  and  because  we 
recognize  it  and  revere  it,  we  are  filled 


with  an  earnest  desire  to  walk  by  its 
light     The  man  whose  oyes  are  always 
directed  to  the  ground,  will  never  see 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  above  him.     It 
is  absurd  to  lay  down  the  principle,  that 
science  is  the  final  authority  by  which 
all  beliefs  and  all  alleged  facts  must  be 
tested.    The  philosophy  which  is  greater 
than  science,  affirms  that  there  are  un- 
questionable truths  which  never  can  be 
proved — and  which  need  no  proof.     All 
knowledge,  as  one  of  our  wisest  teachers 
affirms,   is    based  upon   an   absolutely 
blind  faith,  viz.,  a  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  our  own  faculties.     But  much  more 
to  my  present  purpose  is  it  to  consider 
the  power  of  sympathy  as  a  guide  to 
truth.     If  we  have  nothing  in  common 
with  some  great  and  good  man — nothing 
that  draws  us  to  him  by  admiration  and 
reverence  and  love — we  can  never  under- 
stand him.     Hence,  Pascal  declares,  that 
'*to  know  God  we  must  first  love  Him"; 
and  hence   that    beatitude  of    Christ: 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."     A  certain   Christian 
sense  forbids  us  to  assume  that  we  can 
measure  our  indebtedness  to  Christ  by 
any  cool  and  impartial  estimate.     Im- 
agine the  child  of  some  devoted  and 
loving  father  being  called  upon  for  the 
reasons  why  he  loves  and  honors  this 
excellent  parent.     "I  owe  everything  I 
have  to  him" — the  reply  might  be — "how 
can  I  help  loving  him?"     How  much 
more  emphatically  have  millions  of  de- 
vout souls  been  able  to  say  this  of  their 
revered  Lord  and  Saviour!     It  never, 
for  a  moment,  shakes  their  faith  in  him, 
that  they  cannot  answer  all  critical  ob- 
jections.    "Impartial"  they  are  not — if 
that  means  looking  at  all  sides  of  the 
question   with   equal   indifference;  but 
indifference  never  awakes  a  living  faith 
in  Christ.     "We  love  him,  because  he 
first  loved  us."     "Never  man  spake  like 
this  man  "  to  the  deepest  wants  and  as- 
pirations of  the  soul.     "To  whom  else 
should  we  go,"  then?     Why  search  for 
historical  "evidences"  of   Christianity, 
when  through  faith  and  love  and  rever- 
ence we  can  have  direct  intuition  of  him 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  men?     Let 
criticism  do  its  legitimate  work  faith- 
fully and  fearlessly;  but  let  it  not  claim 
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to  be  the  organ  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
for  that  belongs  pre-eminently  to  rever- 


ence. 


w.  s. 


DEATk    THE   SUPREME    TEST    OF 
FAITH. 

How  must  a  trembling  spirit  feel 
That  forth  from  its  own  clay  doth  steal 

Upon  its  lonely  way! 
It  taketh  naught  of  all  it's  had; 
It  goeth  penniless,  unclad, 

Upon  the  bleakest  day. 

No  arms  can  form  so  strong  a  hold, 
No  tongue  can  make  a  plea  so  bold, 

But  that  this  subtile  thing, 
When    Heaven -ward    draws    the    mighty 

power 
That  bade  it  live,  must  in  that  hour 

Pass  onward — slave  or  king. 

And  dost  thou  question  God's  great  plan, 
And  strive,  by  feeble  arts  of  man, 

His  secrets  deep  to  wrest? 
Forbear,  and  meet  with  tranquil  mind 
The  darksome  void,  content  to  find 

In  death  Faith's  final  test. 

Florence  E.  Weld. 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

A  somewhat  careful  and  extended 
study  of  the  above  subject  has  proved 
so  full  of  interest  to  the  writer,  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  results  of 
the  study  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Unitarian. 

Art,  as  the  expression  of  the  beauti- 
ful, has  always  associated  itself  closely 
with  religion.  Whether  there  is  any  in- 
herent relation  between  the  two,  and 
whether  the  future  will  find  them  asso- 
ciated or  not,  historically  they  exist  to- 
gether. The  highest  architectiu"e  of  In- 
dia, Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of 
Greece  and  Home,  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  temples  to  the  gods. 
The  crude  statues  of  the  orient,  as  well 
as  the  "  breathing  forms  of  life  "  of  the 
golden  age  of  Grecian  art,  were  repre- 
sentations of  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
oldest  songs  in  existence,  the  Yedas  of 
India,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Hebrew 
Psalms,  were  all  hymns  or  tributes  of 
praise  to  the  gods.  The  earliest  at- 
tempts at  music  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  its  latest 
and  most  perfect  strains  have  been  bom 
out  of  a  longing  to  give  wings  to  relig- 
ious aspiration  and  trust. 

Painting  in  its  higher  developments 


belongs  to  the  modern  world,  but  that 
too  has  been  consecrated  from  its  birth 
to  the  service  of  religion. 

Christianity  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  finest  ancient  art 
products,  and  of  whatever  remained  of 
the  art  instincts  which  had  produced 
them.  But  Christianity  was  a  protest 
against  the  polytheism,  the  sensuous- 
ness,  the  immorality  of  the  heathen 
world  which  had  brought  this  art  into 
existence.  The  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  partly  from  the  heathen 
world,  partly  from  Judaism,  and  to  each 
class  art  would  appear  a  snare  and  an 
evil  to  be  avoided;  to  the  Jew  because 
during  long  centuries  his  law  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited  art  as  an  adjunct  to 
religion;  to  the  heathen  because  art  had 
been  the  handmaiden  of  the  old  faith 
which  he  had  now  renounced.  Hence, 
we  are  prepared  to  find,  as  we  do  find, 
art  essentiadly  ignored  in  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity. 

Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  a  change 
to  take  place  otherwise  than  very  slowly. 
Dui-ing  its  first  three  centuries  Chris- 
tianity had  no  legal  status  within  the 
Eoman  empire,  and  the  Boman  empire 
was  but  another  name  for  western  civili- 
zation. The  early  Christians  shrank 
from  public  observation  and  consequent 
persecution.  Their  places  of  religious 
concourse  were  upper  chambers  on  re- 
tired streets,  or  chapels  hidden  away 
amidst  the  winding  passages  of  their 
carefully  concealed  underground  burial 
places — the  Catacombs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  course, 
art  had  little  chance.  Such  beginnings 
as  appeared  would  necessarily  be  crude, 
and  naturally  would  tend  very  largely 
to  take  the  form  of  mere  signs  or  sym- 
bols of  what  was  most  significant  or 
dear  in  the  Christian  faith.  Not  much 
beyond  such  a  crude  symbolism  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  expect  until  after 
that  great  change  took  place  in  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Christians,  which  resulted 
from  the  conversion  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  to  Christianity;  an  event 
which  lifted  them  up  from  the  position  of 
a  persecuted  people  into  respect  and  in- 
fluence. 

This  early  symbolic  art   is   for  the 
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most  part  confined  to  small  objects,  such 
as  seals,  rings,  carved  ivories,  illumi- 
nated books,  mosaics.  Among  the  earliest 
of  the  symbols  we  find  the  fish,  the 
ship,  the  dove,  the  anchor,  and  the 
lyre — all  frequently  employed  during 
the  first  tveo  centuries — and  later  the 
palm  branch,  the  peacock,  the  phoenix, 
the  crown,  the  monogram,  and  the 
cross,  and  such  scripture  symbols  as 
the  lamb,  and  the  good  shepherd  If 
we  inquire  for  meanings,  the  fish  may 
have  symbolized  Christian  baptism,  it 
may  have  recalled  Jesus'  words,  "be 
ye  fishers,  of  men,"  or  it  may  have 
represented  Jesus  himself,  since  the 
Greek  leters  forming  the  word  fish, 
formed  also  the  acrostic  letters  of  the 
Greek  words  for  "Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  Savior."  The  ship  may  have 
symbolized  the  church,  in  allusion  to 
Noah's  Ark.  The  dove  would  have 
significance  either  in  allusion  to  Jesus' 
words,  "be  ye  harmless  as  doves,"  or  to 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form 
of  a  dove.  The  lyre  was  the  symbol  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses,  but  was  adopted 
as  a  symbol  into  early  Christian  art  to 
signify  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God, 
much  as  Christmas,  a  heathen  festival, 
was  adopted  and  rebaptised  with  a 
Christian  name.  The  plam  branch,  while 
a  heathen  symbol,  may  also  have  had  a 
Jewish  origin.  The  anchor  doubtless 
was  an  application  of  Paul's  expression, 
"hope,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul."  The 
crown,  too,  has  abundant  justification 
from  the  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  The 
phoenix  in  the  light  of  Greek  fable 
would  afford  an  admirable  symbol  of 
immortality,  as  did  also  the  peacock. 

The  cross  was  a  heathen  symbol,  and 
in  its  present  simple  form  is  not  found 
in  early  Christian  art,  the  monogram,  a 
composite  Greek  letter,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  first  consonants  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  taking  its  place  as  a 
symbol  for  Jesus.  Even  this  does  not 
come  into  use  till  the  fourth  century, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  cessation 
of  death  by  crucifixion,  that  the  pure 
form  of  the  cross  appears  in  art  It  is 
then    found  on    coins,   in  mosaics,   in 


wood  or  metal  studded  with  jewels, 
and  the  use  of  it  was  to  symbolize  Jesus 
in  the  same  sense  as  did  the  rock  or  vine 
or  lamb.  By  the  sixth  century  we  begin 
to  find  traces  of  the  crucifix  as  repre- 
senting the  tragedy  of  Calvary  rather 
than  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  earliest  forms  of  the  crucifix  con- 
tain a  double  symbolism.  The  lamb  had 
been  made  to  represent  Christ;  it  now 
appears  bearing  a  triumph^  cross; 
later  it  is  represented  lying  on  an  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  then  it  appears 
with  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  its 
side  as  well  as  its  feet;  and  finally  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  lamb  is 
painted  in  the  center  of  the  cross  where 
the  body  of  Christ  was  placed  later. 
The  Sixfch  Ecumenical  Council  (A.  D. 
680)  ordered  that  Christ  should  be 
represented  in  his  proper  human  body, 
rather  than  under  the  symbol  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  thus  we  have  com- 
pleted the  evolution  of  the  crucifix. 

In  all  this  symbolism  we  have  the  in- 
itial stage  of  Christian  art.  Of  course, 
however,  art  could  not  be  expected  to 
stop  with  this  mere  symbolism.  In  the 
absence  of  printed  books,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  only  few  manuscripts  accessible 
to  the  masses,  were  found  potent  rea- 
sons for  invoking  art  in  its  completer 
forms  as  a  teacher  and  enforcer  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  it  had  before  been 
of  heathen  classic  religions.  Ere  long, 
therefore,  the  delicate  symbols  on  seals 
and  rings  were  supplemented  by,  or 
gave  place  to,  larger  and  more  elaborate 
pictorial  representations  of  the  incidents 
and  personages  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
history  and  legend. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  this  new  object 
of  art,  that  of  furnishing  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people — "books  for  the 
simple,"  as  pictures  have  been  called — 
of  course  ampler  space  and  greater  va- 
riety of  art  materials  were  needed. 
These  were  supplied  largely  by  the  sar- 
cophagi and  ceilings  of  the  Catacombs. 

The  Catacombs  were  a  labyrinth  of 
galleries  excavated  in  soft  volcanic  rock 
below  the  hills  which  surround  Rome. 
These  galleries  cross  and  recross  each 
other  until,  according  to  one  author, 
they  would  aggregate  a  total  length  of 
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three  or  four  hundred  miles,  long 
enough  to  extend  from  one  extremity  of 
Italy  to  the  other,  although  the  entire 
area  occupied  by  them  is  estimated  as 
not  more  tiian  four  square  miles.  The 
earliest  writers  who  mention  the  Cata- 
combs caU  them  crypts  or  cemeteries, 
the  word  cemetery  meaning  a  sleeping 
place.  The  word  cemetery,  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  came  into  use  with  Christianity 
to  express  the  Christian  thought  of 
death  as  a  sleep.  The  name  "  Catacomb  " 
dates  from  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  but 
undergroimd  burial-places  antedate 
Christianity.  Several  very  ancient 
Jewish  Catacombs  have  been  discovered 
near  Rome;  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
buried  their  dead  in  a  Catacomb  of  their 
own  near  Rome;  and  some  of  the 
Romans  themselves  used  as  burial 
places  columbaria^  or  imderground 
chambers  surrounded  with  niches  for 
holding  the  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead. 

The  first  Christians  in  Rome  were 
mostly  Jews,  and  only  followed  the  ex* 
ample  of  their  nation  in  burying  in  Cat- 
acombs, while  their  religious  affiliations 
would  lead  them  to  bury  with  others  of 
a  like  faith.  Hence  originated  the 
Christian  Catacombs.  Roman  law  and 
custom  carefully  protected  burial-places. 
The  early  Christians  availed  themselves 
of  these  laws  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  Catacombs.  There  was  no  secrecy 
in  their  construction;  they  were  entered 
by  ornamental  portals  from  the  high- 
ways near  the  city.  In  addition  to  the 
long  passages  only  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  the 
niches  for  fiie  sarcophagi,  the  Christians, 
by  degrees,  excavated  here  and  there 
chapels  for  prayer,  and  rooms  for  love- 
feasts,  which  afterwards  in  times  of  per- 
secution became  hiding  places.  When 
this  time  of  persecution  came,  the 
structure  of  the  Catacombs  was  changed 
to  suit  them  to  purposes  of  concealment. 
The  main  entrancas  were  blocked  up 
and  the  stairways  destroyed.  Lower 
galleries  were  excavated  below  the  first, 
narrower,  darker,  more  complicated, 
with  obscure  means  of  exit.  Hither 
came  the  persecuted  Christians  to  wor- 
ship in  secrecy,  here  many  lay  concealed 


till  the  storm  was  passed;  here  some- 
times the  persecutor  overtook  them  and 
they  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  And 
still  the  deceased  were  brought  to  these 
places,  until  it  is  estimated  that  the 
dead  sleeping  here  numbered  not  less 
than  three  millions. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Catacombs  were  no  longer  resorted  to 
for  worship,  and  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  in  410  A.  D.,  there  were 
no  more  interments  in  them,  though 
they  continued  to  be  frequented  by  pil- 
grims for  a  century  or  two  longer,  when, 
Qie  most  sacred  relics  having  been  car- 
ried away  and  deposited  in  churches, 
the  openings  were  closed  up  and  forgot- 
ten, and  these  underground  burial  places 
remained  unknown  and  imdisturbed  till 
rediscovered  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  carefully 
explored,  as  a  valuable  source  of  early 
Christian  history  recorded  in  its  arts. 

A  sarcophagus  taken  from  the  Cata- 
combs and  dating  from  the  year  359 
A.  D.  is  still  extant.  It  is  of  white 
marble  carved  in  bas-relief,  ten  Bible 
themes  occupying  the  ten  spaces  into 
which  it  is  divided.  These  are:  Christ 
entering  Jerusalem;  Christ  before  Pilate, 
in  two  scenes;  the  Repentance  of  Peter; 
Peter  going  to  Prison,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration (or  Christ  Disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  or  Christ  Seated  in  Glory — for 
critics  are  divided  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  panel),  from  the  New  Testament; 
and  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac;  the  Trial  of  Job;  Adam 
and  Eve  after  the  Fall;  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den.  Then,  on  the  pediments 
and  flat  arches  which  divide  the  pan- 
els, are  represented  Moses  Smiting 
Water  from  the  Rock;  Moses  Receiving 
the  Tables  of  the  Law;  Jesus  Multiply- 
ing the  Loaves ;  Jesus  Recei\Tng  Baptism ; 
Jesus  Raising  Lazarus;  tiie  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace;  only 
that  sheep  appear  instead  of  persons  in 
each  scene.  The  larger  subjects  on  this 
sarcophagus  are  frequently  repeated  ia 
the  Catacombs,  both  on  the  sarcophagi 
aud  the  ceilings.  Added  to  these  are 
such  other  Bible  scenes  as  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick,  Raising  the  Dead,  Saving 
the  Lost  Sheep;  Noah  in  the  Ark;  Jonah. 
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being  Swallowed,  and  Ejected  by  the 
Fish;  the  Lame  Man  taking  np  his  Bed; 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the 
Lamb  on  his  Shoulder.  On  the  fifty- 
£ye  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  museum 
taken  from  the  Catacombs,  Dr.  Clarke 
reports  the  history  of  Jonah  as  occurring 
twenty-three  times;  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  twenty  times;  the  change  of  wa- 
ter to  wine  sixteen;  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus sixteen ;  while  there  is  but  one  pict- 
ure of  the  nativity,  and  one  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  none  of  scourging, 
none  of  crucifixion. 

Mosaics  were  used  in  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  early  Christian  churches. 
The  workers  in  mosaics  took  up  the  same 
class  of  subjects  that  were  painted  on 
the  ceilings  and  carved  on  the  sarcoph- 
agi of  tihe  Catacombs.  The  earliest 
assured  date  for  any  of  the  mosaics  falls 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  their  height 
of  splendor  was  reached  in  the  fifth.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  enumerated 
above,  we  find  represented  in  the  mosaics, 
the  Offerings  of  Abel  and  Melchisedec; 
Abraham  Entertaining  the  Angels; 
Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush;  and 
single  figures  of  Prophets  and  Evangel- 
ists, but  no  crucifixions.  r 

The  application  of  ivory  to  purposes 
of  flat  sculpture  reaches  back  to  Nine- 
veh, and  was  very  familiar  to  Boman 
art.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  Christian  church  made  extensive  use 
of  flat  ivory  surfaces  for  sculpturing  re- 
ligious subjects,  the  sculptured  ivory  be- 
ing afterward  used  as  diptychs,  or  as 
book  covers  to  sacred  volumes.  One  of 
these  covers  dating  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury is  before  me  in  the  form  of  an  etch- 
ing. The  center  is  occupied  by  a 
crowned  lamb,  the  "Agnus Dei";  in  the 
two  upper  comers  are  the  symbols  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  lower  cor- 
ners their  busts;  at  the  top,  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  Nativity ;  at  the  bottom  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  on  the  sides  the 
Annunciation,  the  Wise  Men  seeing  the 
Star,  the  Baptism,  the  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, Christ  before  Pilate,  and  the 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre.  These  carved 
ivories  furnish  a  rich  field  for  the  study 
of  early  Christian  art,  and,  like  the  Cata- 
combs and  the  mosaics,  they  are  espe- 


cially remarkable  in  all  the  early  cen- 
turies for  the  entire  absence  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  a  crucified  Savior.  Evidently 
it  was  the  life  and  not  the  death,  the 
loving,  living  teacher  and  friend,  not  the 
dying  vicarious  atonement,  which  held 
the  imagination  of  early  Christian  art- 
ists. 

Two  other  developments  of  early  art 
remain,  namely,  illuminated  sacred  books 
and  portraits  of  Christ  The  former 
cover  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries;  the 
latter  a  yet  longer  period.  Of  the  former 
in  relation  to  early  Christian  art  I  am 
unable  to  speak  with  any  certainty  from 
lack  of  authentic  dates.  The  early  rep- 
resentations of  the  face  of  Jesus  offer  a 
more  satisfactory  field  of  study.  No  de- 
scription or  representation  of  the  face 
and  figure  of  Jesus  comes  down  from 
his  own  age  or  from  those  who  knew 
him.  All  representations  must  there- 
fore be  ideal,  ai^d  are  of  value  simply  as 
showing  the  thought  of  different  ages 
about  his  person  and  character.  So 
completely  had  all  tradition  of  Jesus' 
personal  appearance  died  out  by  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  that  a  long 
controversy  arose  as  to  whether  in  form 
and  feature  he  was  truly  described  by 
those  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah — 
"  without  comeliness  and  beauty. "  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Cyril  took 
the  ground  that  he  was  physically  un- 
comely, Cyril  declaring  that  he  was  the 
" ugliest  of  the  sons  of  men."  Ambrose, 
Jerome  and  some  later  Chnstian  Fathers 
declared  him  to  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  of  mankind.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  him  which  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  third  century,  the  so- 
called  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  says,  "  He  was  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  of  a  countenance  full 
of  force  and  gravity,  such  as  moved  the 
spectators  both  to  love  and  fear."  The 
oldest  portraits  of  Jesus  are  in  harmony 
with  this  description.  Two  such  have 
been  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  there- 
fore go  back  to  the  fourth  century  at 
least.  But  the  representations  very  com- 
mon in  early  art,  of  Jesus  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  of  Jesus  in  the  various 
scenes  iQustrating  his  life,  all  agree  in 
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giving  him  a  youthful,  vigorous  appear- 
ance, with  a  countenance  of  tenderness 
and  cheerfulness. 

Our  study  of  this  first  period  of  art 
extending  to  the  sixth  century  is  per- 
haps most  of  all  remarkable  for  what  it 
fails  to  discover.  Faith  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  a  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  a  chosen  people  and  symbolical  of 
his  dealings  with  all  men;  faith  in  God's 
provident  care  for  all  his  children;  faith 
in  Jesus,  and  loving  reverence  toward 
him,  as  a  tender,  strong,  helpful  friend, 
teadber  and  master;  faith  in  immortality 
as  man's  destiny — these  are  emphasized 
by  almost  innumerable  repetitions.  But 
for  faith  in  a  crucified  God,  or  a  vicari- 
ous atonement;  in  a  virgin  mother  of 
God,  or  St.  Peter  holding  the  keys;  in 
a  great  and  awful  day  of  doom  with 
Jesus  as  judge;  in  a  trinity  of  Qt)ds,  and 
in  salvation  through  the  shed  blood  of 
one  of  the  Trinity — for  traces  of  these 
faiths  we  search  in  vain  through  the  art 
of  the  first  six  Christian  centuries. 

Eliza  R.  Sunderlaic d. 

CHARLES  BEARD,  LL.  D. 
In  Memobiam. 

Our  English  churches  have  lost  their 
strongest  man — not  counting,  of  course, 
Dr.  Martineau,  who  long  ago  retired 
from  the  active  ministry.  Alike  as 
preacher,  speaker  and  author,  Charles 
Beard  was  known  throughout  England, 
having  a  reputation  extending  beyond 
the  Unitarian  churches.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  earnestly  invited  to  oome  over  to 
America  and  preach  the  sermon  at  our 
National  Conference  at  Saratoga,  but  he 
was  even  then  feeling  the  strain  under 
which  he  finally  broke  down,  and  was 
obliged  to  decline.  This  year  again,  it 
was  hoped  to  secure  his  presence,  and 
when  the  Conference  was  postponed  for 
a  year,  it  was  thought  surely  he  would 
be  recovered  and  be  able  to  oome  at  last. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  April  9,  he 
died  at  Bournemouth,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  broken  health  a  few  months  be- 
fore. 

To  the  writer  it  is  the  loss  of  an  old 
friend  and  comrade.  We  were  school 
fellows,  in  the  school  kept  by  his  father, 
the  late  John  ReUy  Beard,— "Dr.  Beard" 


par  excellence — one  of  those  admirable 
private  academies  which  were  main- 
tained by  many  of  our  ministers  of  the 
past  generation.  Thence  he  went  on 
to  Manchester  New  College,  just  ahead 
of  me — ^his  junior  by  nearly  three  years 
— but  through  those  years,  and  after- 
wards throughout  his  ministry,  we  were 
always  neighbors  and  warm  friends. 

His  first  ministry  was  at  Gee  Cross, 
near  Manchester,  one  of  the  old  Noncon- 
formist chapels,  dating  back  to  the 
times  of  the  '*five  mile  act"  when  it  was 
penal  for  Dissenters  to  hold  their  wor- 
ship within  five  miles  of  any  corporate 
town.  For  many  generations  "Gee 
Cross  Chapel"  was  the  only  place  of 
worship  in  the  neighborhood,  the  one 
place  to  which  rich  and  poor  all  alike 
resorted;  and  as  manufactures  brought 
an  ever  increasing  population,  it  was 
here  Mr.  Beard  learned  that  close 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  that 
power  of  strong,  simple,  direct  speech, 
which  made  him  our  most  popular  as 
well  as  our  most  scholarly  platform 
speaker.  He  was  at  first  only  assistant 
to  the  old  minister,  the  Bev.  James 
Brooks,  but  Mr.  Brooks  dying,  he  be- 
came sole  pastor,  and  here  he  remained 
from  1850  to  1866,  when  he  succeeded 
Bev.  J.  Hamilton  Thom,  in  Renshaw  St. 
Chapel,  Liverpool. 

He  came  to  Liverpool  in  the  very 
strength  of  his  manhood.  He  was  al- 
ready known  as  an  author  by  his  vol- 
lune,  "  Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine,'* 
and  by  the  two- volume  "  Story  of  Port 
Royal,"  as  well  as  by  his  letters  to  the 
London  press,  under  the  signature  "  A 
Lancashire  Lad,"  and  his  editorship, 
which  lasted  fifteen  years,  of  the  Theo- 
logical Review.  But  it  was  as  a  preacher 
and  speaker  that  he  was  best  known, 
and  he  at  once  became  a  power  in  Liver- 
pool. "Renshaw  Street  Chapel"  had 
been  for  generations  the  home  of  much 
of  the  noblest  life  of  the  city — Rath- 
bone,  Thomeley,  Roscoe,  Jevons,  Holt, 
Bright,  were  among  its  staple  names — 
strong  merchant  princes,  wealthy  and 
willing  to  use  their  wealth  for  noble 
purposes.  Such  men  had  always  com- 
posed the  morning  congregation;  Charles 
Beard  crowded  S,  in  the  evenings  with 
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eager  listeners  of  tiie  common  people, 
and  by  and  by,  to  meet  a  still  larger  and 
more  popular  audience,  gave  courses  of 
Sunday  evening  lectures  in  the  great 
Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street 

All  this,  however,  was  but  a  portion 
of  his  work.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  Liverpool  ministry,  he  h^d  a  large 
part  in  aU  that  was  going  on  in  the  city. 
It  was  he,  mainly,  who  organized  the 
"Hospital  Sunday"  collections  through- 
oat  the  city  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions; he  who  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity College,  since  incorporated  in 
the  great  "Victoria  University."  He 
was  Uxe  clerical  secretary  of  Manchester 
New  College,  then  removed  to  London, 
where  it  still  remains.  Till  1879  he  had 
the  editorship  of  the  Theological  Be- 
view;  in  1883  he  was  "Hibbert  Lec- 
turer," and  his  volume  in  that  series, 
on  "  The  Beformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  in  its  Belation  to  Modem 
Thought  and  Knowledge,"  stands  ex- 
ceedingly high.  And  most  of  this  time 
he  was  writing  several  "  leaders "  a 
s  week  for  London  or  Liverpool  newspa- 
pers of  the  highest  class! 

The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  break 
down  long  before,  but  he  had  a  marvel- 
ous faculty  of  arranging  and  expressing 
his  thoughts.  Whether  it  was  a  sermon, 
a  review,  a  leading  article,  or  a  chapter 
in  one  of  his  works,  he  hardly  ever 
needed  to  write  a  'sentence  twice.  He 
would  think  out  his  line  of  thought,  and 
then  sit  down  and  write  it  off,  in  his 
swift  small  writing.  I  have  often  seen 
his  manuscripts,  and  only  here  and  there 
in  a  page  would  there  be  a  correction 
even  of  a  word.  But  it  was  not  weak, 
as  such  extempore  writing  is  apt  to  be, 
but  writing  strong,  simple,  rich  in 
illustration,  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
varied  in  style.  It  was  very  much  the 
same  with  his  speiddng.  I  once  asked 
him  how  he  prepared  his  speeches.  He 
told  me  that  he  thought  ov«r  and  settled 
just  three  things.  1.  How  he  would  be- 
gin; 2,  what  one  clear  point  he  would 
make,  or  elucidate;  and,  3,  how  he 
would  end.  More  would  be  sure  to 
come  to  him  as  he  went  along,  but  with 
those  three  things  safe  and  settled  he 
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was  never  afraid  to  be  called  upon.  And 
he  never  needed  to  be.  The  strong 
thought  and  the  fitting  word  never 
failed.  His  thought  might  be  a  mis- 
take, but  there  was  never  any  doubt  as 
to  what  it  was,  and  even  when  you  could 
not  agree  with  him,  you  could  not  help 
respecting  and  admiring  not  merely  his 
eloquence,  but  his  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  with  such  gifts 
and  power,  he  did  not  make  yet  more 
mark  in  England.  Partly  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  the  position 
which  a  Unitarian  minister  holds  in 
England,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  was,  still  more,  because  he  never 
heartily  accepted  that  position,  and  used 
it  for  the  best  it  was  capable  of.  He 
had  a  deep  dislike,  even  dread  of  de- 
nominationalism.  As  Silas  Farrington 
aptly  puts  it  in  the  Register,  "  he  was 
numbered  among  the  Unitarians,  but  he 
bore  the  name  as  his  cross  rather  than 
as  his  crown."  "He  desired  a  catholic 
and  comprehensive  church,  and  was 
willing  to  stand  simply  and  naturally  as 
a  man  where  he  could  stand,  until  tihe 
day  of  that  church  should  come."  The 
result  of  which  simply  was,  that  he 
would  work  more  heartily  with  sec- 
tarians of  any  other  kind  or  name,  than 
with  those  of  his  own  body,  albeit  the 
worst  sectarianism  of  his  own  body  was 
freer  and  broader  than  the  very  liberty 
of  the  other  Churches  round!  He  could 
not  see  that  the  only  sectarianism  that 
there  is  in  Unitarianism  arises  not  from 
our  shutting  out  the  fellowship  or  co- 
operation of  others,  but  from  the  fact 
that,  being  shut  out  by  all  others,  we 
have  simply  to  work  together,  if  we 
would  work  at  all. 

Well,  every  man  must  work  in  his  own 
way  and  by  his  own  light  Charles 
Beard's  was  a  noble  thought,  and  he 
held  to  it  faithfully,  and  worked  on 
bravely,  albeit  sometimes  with  a  certain 
sense  of  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  found  that  the  catholic  com- 
prehensive church  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
But  all  his  labors  told  upon  him.  T]&ee 
years  ago  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  a 
six  months'  rest  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many seemed  to  restore  hioL  No  sooner, 
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however,  did  he  return  to  work,  than  his 
strength  again  failed.  Last  year  his 
congregation  procured  an  assistant  for 
him, — ^the  Bev.  Henry  Gow,  whom  some 
of  our  readers  will  have  known  during 
the  post-graduate  year  he  recently  passed 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School — ^but  in  Oc- 
tober last  the  old  weakness  returned, 
and  his  church  granted  him  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
There  was  no  disease,  simply  a  general 
weakening  and  breakdown  of  the  physi- 
cal system,  but  it  seemed  as  if  notlung 
could  be  done,  and  gradually  he  sank 
and  passed  away. 

As  I  write  these  few  lines,  I  feel  how 
poor  they  are  to  tell  of  this  strong  and 
noble  man  to  those  who  never  saw  him. 
A  man  in  whom  laughter  was  ever  close 
akin  to  tears;  with  a  wonderful  depth 
of  pathos,  and  the  raciest  sense  of 
humor;  a  rare  fuU  scholar,  and  yet 
eminently  a  man  of  the  people;  heartily 
religious,  yet  with  notlung  puritanical 
about  him — our  English  churches  mourn 
their  noblest  preacher;  and  I,  thinking 
of  my  old  friend,  whose  voice  I  may 
hear  and  whose  hand  I  may  grasp  no 
more,  reach  thus  across  the  shadowy  dis- 
tance and  place  my  little  wreath  upon 
his  tomb.   b.  h. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  "CULTURE"  AND 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

The  chief  priest  of  the  Gospel  of 
culture  for  this  day  is  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  has  so  recently  died.  He  was  a 
man  of  splendid  endowments,  of  clear 
sight,  of  pure  character,  and  one  who 
has  done  lasting  service  in  the  field  of 
literary  criticism.  And  yet  neither  in 
his  prose  nor  in  his  poetry  does  he  meet 
and  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  life.  The 
heart  that  he  imderstood  is  not  the  hu- 
fiian  heart  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  but 
the  heart  of  the  Oxford  scholar  with  its 
philosophy  and  its  acquaintance  with 
libraries.  He  had  never  drawn  near 
enough  to  mankind  to  enable  him  to  see 
what  are  the  wants  of  the  natural  heart, 
or  to  see  that  goodness  can  exist  without 
exquisite  taste  and  elegant  manners.  A 
de^,  settled  sadness  runs  through  all 
his  work.  His  sun  was  obscured  for 
most  of  the  time  by  clouds;  only  at  rare 


intervals  it  broke  through  and  dispelled 
the  gloom.  He  was  cultured,  but  un- 
satisfied with  what  his  culture  brought 
him.  He  was  constantly  reaching  out 
his  arms  for  something  else,  but  was  in 
doubt  whether  there  was  anything 
greater  to  which  he  might  cling.  He 
had  spiritual  hopes  and  impulses,  but 
they  were  beaten  back  by  his  intellect, 
which  was  critical  and  skeptical.  He 
hovered  between  the  wish  and  inability  to 
believe.  His  heart  was  Hebrew  and  his 
head  was  Greek.  He  saw  that  there  is 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  hoped  to 
cure  it  by  stoicism.  He  saw  that  there 
is  sin  in  the  world,  and  he  hoped  to  cure 
it  by  education,  by  culture,  by  introduc- 
ing ''sweet  reasonableness"  into  the  life 
of  the  sinner.  The  text  of  his  gospel 
was  not,  ''Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  but  "Fortunate 
are  the  educated  for  they  can  rally  the 
good  in  the  depths  of  themselves."  His 
culture  was  too  far  away  from  actual 
life.  It  was  out  of  reach  of  the  com- 
mon heart  of  mankind.  He  went  into 
a  gallery,  in  which  a  few  ideal  pictures 
were  hung,  and  mistook  that  for  the 
great  world. 

The  over  development  of  taste  is  lia- 
ble to  produce  too  great  sensibility,  and 
turn  the  mind  away  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  actually  exists. 
Its  tendency  is  toward  exclusiveness,  to- 
ward isolation,  toward  a  refined  selfish- 
ness. It  makes  egotists  and  supercili- 
ous critics,  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  lovers  and  helpers  of  their  kind. 

It  must  be  written  down  as  one 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  Christ  and  his 
philosophy,  that  the  common  heart 
of  the  world  was  never  lost  sight  of.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  the  common  people 
heard  him  with  gladness.  One  fault 
that  was  foimd  with  him  was  that  he 
would  sit  at  the  same  table  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  He  took  the  children 
in  his  arms.  His  was  an  example  of  the 
sensitive  soul,  unspoiled  by  artificial 
manners.  That  he  appreciated  the 
beautiful  in  all  its  forms  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  His  parables  show  with  what 
open  eye  he  looked  upon  all  the  proc- 
esses of  nature.  The  waving  tree,  the 
lightning,  the  harvest  field  rustling  in 
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the  wind,  the  bird,  the  flower,  the  grass, 
the  sunrise,  the  sun  setting  in  a  bank  of 
fire- tipped  clouds,  are  all  used  as  illus- 
tration of  the  thought  he  sought  to  con- 
vey. But  in  all  his  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful he  never  lost  sight  of  the  multitude 
of  sad  and  sinful  hearts  all  around  him. 
His  good  taste  did  not  rob  him  of  sym- 
pathy. His  sensitiveness  led  him  to- 
ward the  world  and  not  away  from  it. 
His  culture  took  the  form  of  love  for 
the  imcultured,  not  that  of  personal 
vanity  and  criticism. 

There  is  nothing  could  be  more  help- 
ful to  these  days  and  make  them  more 
glorious  than  to  find  all  culture — the 
power  of  intellect  and  the  power  of 
taste — turning  toward  the  world  in  its 
sadness  and  sin  to  help  it  instead  of 
turning  away  from  it  to  despise  it.  The 
culture  whidi  widens  the  abyss  between 
the  different  classes  is  harmful;  the  cul- 
ture which  bridges  the  chasm  is  divine. 
To  be  able  to  "think  clear"  is  a  noble 
attainment;  but  it  is  no  more  noble  than 
to  be  able  to  feel  deeply  for  all  who  are 
the  victims  of  misfortune  and  woe.  We 
may  be  glad  of  every  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  tiiose  who  are  "  acquainted  with 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said," 
so  long  as  they  do  not  ignore  the  worst 
that  is  happening  all  around  them. 

From  the  cultured  classes  should  go 
out  a  great  company  of  mediators  and 
saviors,  who  have  heard  the  cry  of  the 
more  needy,  and  are  hurrying  to  give 
assistance,  as,  in  the  parable,  tiie  father 
ran  out  to  meet  his  needy  and  penitent 
son.  Human  progress  is  accomplished 
when  the  strong  help  carry  the  weak 
forward.  It  is  a  system  of  mediation. 
The  high  must  stoop  to  help  the  low. 
The  few  who  are  learned  must  i^lpart 
to  the  unlearned;  the  few  who  are  free 
must  help  remove  the  shackles  from 
those  who  are  bound;  the  pure  must 
help  the  sinful. 

True  culture  is  the  unfolding  of  all 
the  best  powers  of  life.  It  not  only 
adds  breadth  to  the  intellect,  but  adds 
depth  and  warmth  to  the  heart.  Once 
^  religion  needed  culture  to  free  it  from 
its  narrowness  and  its  nonsense.  Now 
culture  needs  religion  to  free  it  from  its 
vanity  and  selfislmess.      Reed  Stuart. 
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The  winter  rains  send  the  thrill  of  life 
through  the  dormant  roots  of  number-  ' 
less  wild  flowers,  all  over  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. The  number  of  different  species 
is  very  great,  the  number  of  flowers  of 
some  species  is  incalculable.  In  some 
localities  the  flowers  of  a  single  species 
will  cover  thousands  of  acres.  A  few 
weeks  since  I  stood  on  a  hill  in  Pasadena 
and  looked  across  the  vaUey  to  the  slop- 
ing land  against  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains beyond,  and  all  the  slope  seemed 
on  fire.  A  light  flame  was  creeping 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  if 
the  simshine  had  condensed  into  a  fiery 
cloud.  This  sheet  of  fire  was  made  up 
of  incalculable  numbers  of  the  wild  poppy 
(eschscholtzia),  which  was  then  very 
abundant  everywhere,  but  was  especially 
abundant  at  Pasadena  It  is  reported 
that  when  the  vaUey  was  in  its  native 
wildness,  and  the  area  covered  with 
poppy  was  much  greater  than  now,  the 
sailors,  on  vessels  miles  out  at  sea  were« 
misled  by  the  flame-like  flowers  into 
thinking  that  an  actual  fire  was  sweep- 
ing through  the  valley. 

Here  as  I  sometimes  go  for  a  walk  on 
Pomona  Heights,  or  on  the  San  Jos^ 
Hills,  the  abundance  of  the  flowers 
lends  a  charm  to  the  scene  which  can- 
not be  told.  The  serene  sky,  the  silence 
of  the  mighty  hills,  the  measureless 
area  of  bloom, — all  enter  into  one  and 
hold  him  with  a  subtle  power  of  which 
he  hesitates  to  attempt  to  speak  Of 
these  flowers  the  larger  part  are  strangers 
to  our  northern  flora.  Often  one  is 
found  that  shows  at  once  its  genus,  but 
it  is  of  a  different  species  from  the  fa- 
miliar friends  of  the  hills  or  the  prairies 
of  the  old  home,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
send  for  the  botanies,  and  to  resume  the 
enchanting  study  that  for  years  has 
been  thrust  aside  by  absorbing  duties. 

Of  cacti,  there  are  several  species 
that  are  found  here  in  great  abundance, 
often  growing  in  impenetrable  thickets 
that  have  a  most  formidable  look.  A 
belt  of  cactus  15  feet  in  height  and  twa 
or  three  rods  in  width  makes  a  fortifica- 
tion, which  even  a  brave  soldier  will 
wisely  shun.  The  Mexicans  used  to 
plant  such  a  belt  around^their  mud- 
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walled  forts,  and  found  it  an  efifectual 
protection  against  all  foes.  The  cacti 
•  are  just  coming  into  bloooL  Yesterday 
a  friend  took  me  for  a  long  and  delight- 
ful drive,  during  which  we  passed 
through  many  acres  of  these  strange 
plants,  that  from  their  uncouth  stems 
thrust  out  large  flowers  of  such  wonder- 
ful beauty.  My  patient  friend  indulged 
my  propensity  for  constantly  getting 
out  to  load  the  carriage  with  floral  spoils. 
'  My  ready  jack-knife  could  quickly  cut 
the  succulent  cactus  stems  with  the 
flowers  adhering,  then  carefully  spear- 
ing the  blade  into  the  severed  portion, 
one  could  at  leisure  and  in  safety  ex- 
amine the  splendor  of  the  blooms, — 
this  a  brilliant  corn-color,  that  a  delicate 
pink,  another  of  such  gorgeous  crimson 
as  in  the  East  one  sometimes  sees  on 
the  maple  after  the  ripening  airs  of 
autumn  have  given  it  their  most  glow- 
ing touch. 

The  flowers  of  Southern  California 
are  not  confined  to  the  hills  and  valleys, 
all  the  gardens  are  ablaze  with  them. 
Barely  having  a  touch  of  frost,  possess- 
ing a  soil  of  great  fertility,  having  ar- 
rangements for  supplying  every  plant 
with  water  as  often  and  as  much  as  it 
needs,  the  gardeners  here  are  able  to  grow 
many  of  the  rarest  flowers  in  perfection, 
and  in  boundless  profusion.  Callas 
grow  by  the  rod,  a  single  bed  will  give 
you  at  any  moment  a  himdred  flowers. 
Oleanders  are  in  thickets.  The  helio- 
trope is  trained  up  the  lattice  at  the 
piazza.  The  jasmine  showers  down  its 
fragrance  from  trees  15  feet  high.  The 
scarlet  garaniums  grow  in  hedges  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  garden. 

And  then  the  roses!  How  can  I  tell 
their  number  and  their  beauty!  The 
rarest  grow  beside  the  door  of 
the  lowliest  homes.  In  some  gardens 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  choice  varie- 
ties are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  not  only  rose  bushes,  but 
veritable  rose  trees,  nearly  twenty  feet 
high,  and  several  inches  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  an  arbor  has  been  built  to 
support  the  climbing  roses  planted  by 
its  side.  They  have  completely  covered 
it,  and  drop  in  long  graceful  branches 
to  the  ground.     When  April  brings  the 


great  season  of  roses,  these  arbors,  as 
one  stands  at  a  distance  and  looks 
against  them^  seem  to  be  flowing  catar- 
acts of  brilliant  bloom,  and  they  fill  the 
air  with  such  delicate  odors  as  no  per- 
fumer has  been  able  to  distiL 

As  one  walks  along  the  streets  large 
branches,  laden  heavily  with  roses  per- 
fect in  form  and  color,  thrust  them- 
selves over  the  fence  across  his  way,  as 
if  to  dare  him  to  purloin  their  marvel- 
ous beauty.  When  you  call  on  your 
friends  they  will  stroll  with  you  through 
the  rose-garden  and  point  out  to  you, 
by  scores  and  fifties,  tiiie  famous  varie- 
ties that  hitherto  you  have  known  only 
through  the  enchanting  pages  of  the 
nurserymen's  catalogues.  And  they  will 
cut  for  you  from  the  burdened  bushes  a 
great  handful  of  the  pure  white  "Niphe- 
tos,"  the  indescribably  lovely  "  Bon  Si- 
lene,"  and  others  hardly  less  beautiful. 

The  Califomians  arrange  their  Flower 
Festivals  to  take  place  in  the  season  of 
roses, — in  April  or  the  first  part  of  May. 
Usually  all  the  ladies  of  the  city  work 
together  to  prepare  the  Festival,  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  some  public 
charity.  In  some  large  haU,  or  may  be 
in  an  immense  Pavilion  built  for  such 
uses,  floral  structures  of  ther  most  varied 
designs  are  erected.  Thinking  the  Los 
Angeles  Festival  would  be  among  the 
best,  I  went  there  to  visit  it.  As  one 
entered  the  Pavilion  he  seemed  going 
into  a  land  of  magic.  Sides,  roof,  pil- 
lars, balustrades,  were  decked  with 
branches  of  palm,  cypress,  and  pepper- 
tree;  long  sprays  of  acacia,  jasmine 
and  roses;  garlands  of  every  variety  of 
flowers  from  field  and  garden.  In  the 
center  of  the  Pavilion  was  a  temple 
forty  feet  high  built  of  roses, — walls, 
pillars,  arches,  roof,  one  glowing  mass 
of  roses  of  every  choice  variety.  Then 
all  around  the  sides  of  the  immense 
room,  and  in  the  gallery  above,  were 
other  designs,  —  temples,  fountains, 
ruins,  booths,  all  of  flowers.  A  design 
that  seemed  to  me  very  beautiful  was  a 
small  temple  used  as  a  lemonade  stand. 
It  was  made  entirely  of  lemon  and 
orange  flowers, — walls,  pillars,  roof, 
were  made  of  sprays  of  bloom  freshly 
plucked  from  the  great  orchards  found 
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not  far  away.  And  the  ladies  who  dis- 
pensed the  lemona46  to  the  thirsty  crowd 
were  also  decked  with  the  same  lovely 
flowers. 

The  Pomona  festival  came  a  few  days 
later.  Though  Pomona  is  a  much  smal- 
ler place  its  festival  was  not  less  beau- 
tiful than  that  at  Los  Angeles.  Here 
also  were  floral  structures  of  great  size 
and  beauty.  A  Mexican  cubin  of  bam- 
boo, filled  with  a  display  of  tropical 
flowers;  a  gypsy  tent  of  roses,  in  which 
swarthy  maidens  gave  you  a  happy  for- 
tune if  you  crossed  their  palms  with 
silver;  a  toboggan  slide  made  of  pure 
white  roses,  down  which  rushed  a  great 
red  rose  toboggan  filled  with  a  happy 
group  of  boys  and  girls;  a  national  flag 
of  large  size,  the  stripes  made  of  roses, 
the  field  of  heliotrope,  and  the  stars  of 
marguerites;  a  pyramid  twelve  feet 
high,  its  sides  a  glowing  mass  of  roses, 
each  side  of  one  color,  and  different 
from,  the  others;  -a  great  ribbon,  thirty 
feet  long  and  four  wide,  in  which  eaxSi 
brilliant  band  was  made  of  roses  of  one 
color, — ^these  were  among  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  magic  scene. 

And  there  were  great  displays  of 
named  roses.  One  could  study  these 
tables  for  hours,  having  in  his  hands 
specimens  of  the  choicest  roses  which 
the  skill  of  the  florist  has  been  able  to 
produce,  comparing  splendor  with  splen- 
dor, glory  with  glory.  Day  after  day 
for  two  weeks  in  Los  Angeles,  for  one 
week  in  Pomona,  scores  or  hundreds  of 
ladies  spent  the  forenoons  removing  the 
flowers  of  yesterday  and  putting  fresh 
ones  in  their  place,  and  afternoons  and 
evenings  the  hundreds  and  the  thou- 
sands came  to  see.  From  booth  to 
booth,  from  temple  to  temple,  from  ruin 
to  fountain,  the  crowds  passed  with  con- 
stant exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
pleasure.  It  did  one  good  to  be  there 
to  see.  O.  CiiCJTB. 

Pomona,  Gal.,  May  lo,  1888. 

THE  BROOK. 

The  little  noisy  brook  that  hurries 
fJong  through  our  meadows  is  the  sum 
of  many  laws  unseen,  immutable  since 
time  began.  It  is  the  mist  of  the  sea 
returning  to  the  sea  again.  Its  existence 
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is  due  to  the  same  laws  that  control  the 
great  rivers.  It  may  deviate,  it  may  be 
seemingly  diffused  in  lesser  aims,  it  may 
be  almost  lost  to  sight;  but  further  on 
we  find  it  re-enforced,  gathered  back  to 
itself,  and,  true  to  the  law  of  its  being, 
bounding  onward  to  the  ocean.  All 
natures  cannot  be  like  the  great  rivers, 
conceiving  from  the  start  their  high  pur- 
pose and  maintaining  it,  but  some  must 
be  like  the  lesser  streams  with  channels 
not  so  large  and  with  strength  of  less 
degree,  ^metimes  these  littie  streams, 
whose  forces  are  limited,  are  easily 
choked  by  impediments,  and  impurities, 
and  flow  back  upon  themselves  to  be- 
come stagnant,  and  loathsome  to  our 
senses;  but,  give  them  a  little  help,  clear 
their  channels,  and  how  quickly  they 
move  onward  and  in  their  running  pur- 
ify themselves! 

The  little  stream  may  not  in  its  life 
seem  to  help  toward  any  great  ends, 
indeed  may  not  be  even  visible  to  many; 
yet  it  is  ever  true  to  its  laws,  and  even 
the  vapors  that  rise  from  it,  finer  than 
eye  can  see,  fall  on  distant  parched 
grounds,  like  a  benediction.  And  some- 
how, somewhere,  the  brook  as  well  as 
the  river  finds  its  right  outlet, — comes 
at  last  to  the  great  sea 

Edna  A.  Foster, 


BLOODROOT. 

**  Loved  the  wild  rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalls?  ** 
Beech  trees,  stretching  their  arms,  rugged 

yet  beautiful, 
Here  shade  meadow  and  brook;  here  the 

gay  bobolink, 
High  poised  over  his  mate,  pours  out  his 

melody. 
Here  too,  under  the  hill,  blooms  the  wild 

violet; 
Damp  nooks  hide,  near  the  brook,  bellworts 

that  modestly, 
Palef aced,  hanging  their  heads,  droop  there 

in  silence,  while 
South  winds,  noiseless  and  soft,  bring  us 

the  odor  of 
Birch  twigs  mingled  with  fresh  buds  of  the 

hickory. 
Hard  by,  clinging  to  rocks,  nods  the  red 

columbine; 
Close-hid,  under  the  leaves,  nestle  anemones. 
White-robed,  airy   and   frail,  tender    and 

delicate. 
Ye  who,  wandering  here,  seeking  the  beauti- 
ful, 
Stoop  down,  thinking  to  pluck  one  of  these 

favorites. 
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Take  heed!  Nymphs  may  avenge.  List  to  a 

prodigy. 
One  moon  scarcely  has  waned  since  I  here 

witnessed  it. 
One  moon  scarcely  has  waned  since,  on  a 

holiday, 
I  came,  careless  and  gay,  into  this  paradise; 
Found  here  wrapped  in  their  cloaks  made 

of  a  leaf,  little 
White  flowers,  pure  as  the  snow,  modest 

and  innocent; 
Stooped  down,  eagerly  plucked  one  of  the 

fairest;  when 
Forth  rushed,  fresh  from  the  stem  broken 

thus  wickedly. 
Blood !— tears,  red  as  of  blood,— shed  through 

my  selfishness. 

Thomas  Hild,  D.  D. 


DR.  RAINSPORD  AND  ST.  GEORGE'S 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

Wbile  spending  a  few  days  in  New 
York  City  a  year  ago,  there  was  no 
place  we  visited  with  more  interest  and 
profit  than  St  George's  Church,  where 
Eev.  W.  S.  Eainsford,  the  active,  in- 
tensely in  earnest  and  philanthropic 
Broad  Church  Episcopalian,  is  rector, 
and  where,  within  -a  few  years,  lie  has 
revived  an  old  dying  religious  society 
and  built  up  a  perfect  hive  of  humane, 
helpful,  Christian  activities,  right  among 
the  common  people, — ^the  "masses,"  as 
we  call  them.  A  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  gives  an  account  of 
Dr.  Rainsford's  work,  a  condensation  of 
which  we  reproduce.  It  contains  a  les- 
son for  ministers  and  churches  of  all 
denominations.     Says  the  Tribune  : 

"No  better  illustration  of  the  power 
of  a  city  church  to  revive  its  work  and 
extend  its  usefulness  without  ^moving 
uptown,'  has  been  furnished  in  many 
years  than  that  shown  by  St.  George's 
Church,  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  Next  to 
Trinity  it  is  the  oldest  Ptotestant  Epis- 
copal parish  in  the  city,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  it  was  a  centre  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  culture  as  well, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Milnor  and 
the  elder  Tyng.  But  with  the  latter's 
retirement  the  congregation  rapidly 
dwindled,  little  parish  work  was  done, 
and  about  all  that  remained  of  a  once 
flourishing  parish  were  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice with  its  two  handsome  spires  and 
enviable  historical  associations.  The 
church  had  a  name,  but  no  life.     In 


1882  the  present  rector  was  called  from 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  in  Toronto, 
one  of  the  most  important  churches  of 
its  denomination  in  Canada. 

"  If  you  will  abolish  your  pew  rents, 
I  will  come,'  was  the  answer.  It  was  a 
bold  step  to  take,  but  Dr.  Eainsford  was 
known  to  the  vestry;  they  counted  the 
cost  and  said:  'Come.'  lie  result  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  In 
the  liitle  more  than  five  years  since  the 
young  rector  assumed  charge  of  the 
parish  the  congregation  has  grown  till 
it  fills  the  large  building  week  by  week. 
Instead  of  a  diminution  in  the  church's 
receipts,  the  offerings  have  steadily  in- 
creased until  last  year,  when  $18,565 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  clergy,  $12,403  for  general  mission- 
ary work,  and  $40,593  for  parish  mis- 
sionary objects.  Of  this  last  sum  $23,- 
400  was  an  Easter  offering  to  lessen  the 
church  debt. 

"To  understand  how  great  a  work  is 
being  done  by  St  George's  Church  one 
needs  to  study  carefully  its  interesting 
Year  Book,  which  chronicles  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  many  agencies  em- 
ployed for  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
on  the  East  Side.  Dr.  Eainsford  has 
three  assistants,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry 
Wilson  and  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Charles 
Scadding  and  William  Edgar  Niess. 
The  rector  and  his  assistants  made 
nearly  7,500  visits  during  the  year,  de- 
livered 591  sermons  and  lectures,  held 
1,599  public  services  in  the  church  and 
539  meetings  outside.  Besides  the 
nearly  2,000  families  visited  regularly, 
there  are  about  as  many  individuals  be- 
longing to  poor  families  under  the  care 
of  the  church  who  do  not  attend  its  ser- 
vices regularly.  The  number  of  com- 
municants at  present  is  not  far  from 
1,500.  The  services  average  four  dur- 
ing the  week  and  seven  on  Sunday. 

"The  Memorial  Parish  House  just 
erected  in  Sixteenth  street,  adjoining 
the  rectory,  has  been  built,  the  rector 
says,  as  a  'newer  and  better  furnished 
nest  for  a  brood  that  the  clergy  and  the 
workers  of  the  church  have  been  for 
some  time  trying  to  bring  out.  We  do 
not  propose  launching  forth  on  a  vari- 
ety of  new  works;  this  is  not  the  pur- 
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pose  of  onr  building.  "We  are  already, 
perhaps,  carrying  as  much  sail  as  our 
ship  will  bear;  but  we  do  look  forward 
wiUi  nothing  less  than  delight  to  the 
opportunity  of  housing  those  various 
parochial  agencies  that  we  have  found 
useful.  Further,  our  new  parish  house 
will  give  us  of  the  clergy  opportunity 
of  knowing  all  our  parii^ioners  better.' 
Mention  can  only  be  made  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Association,  organ- 
ized within  a  year,  the  St  George's 
Mission  Aid  Society,  the  St  George's 
Chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St  An- 
drew, 'The  Chronicle,'  a  monthly  parish 
paper,  the  flourishing  missions  and 
Sunday-schools,  with  several  Bible 
classes,  sewing  schools,  sewing  guilds, 
employment  society,  the  deaconess,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Order  by  Bishop  Potter 
last  year,  the  summer  house  at  Bock- 
away  and  the  extensive  work  among  the 
young,  with  classes  in  knitting,  cooking, 
embroidery,  physiology,  etc" 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Bainsford  is  intensely  practical  in  his 
aims  and  methods,  and  most  earnest  in 
his  desire  to  reach  and  benefit  the  poor, 
the  needy,  the  suffering,  the  unfortunate, 
and  those  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
churches  generally.  And  his  success 
shows  the  need  and  practicability  of 
such  a  religious  work  as  he  is  doing. 
It  is  along  these  lines  of  noble  human 
sympathy  and  beneficence  that  the 
Christian  church  everywhere  should 
preea 

EMERSON'S  OPINION  OP  ALCOTT. 

In  Cabot's  recently  published  Memoir 
of  Emerson  we  are  given  some  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  Bronson  Alcott 

As  early  as  1835  Alcott  visited  Con- 
cord, and  in  1840  came  there  to  live  for 
a  time.  From  the  first  he  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  Emerson.  In 
1887  Emerson  wrote  to  Margaret  Fuller : 

^^Mr.  Alcott  is  the  great  man,  and 
Hiss  Fuller  has  not  seen  him.  His 
book  does  him  no  justice,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  it.  I  had  not  fronted  him 
for  a  good  while,  and  was  willing  to  re- 
vise my  opinion.  But  he  has  more  of 
the  godlike  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
seen,   and  his  presence   rebukes,   and 


threatens,  and  raises.  He  is  a  teacher. 
I  shall  dismiss  for  the  future  all  anxiety 
about  his  success.  If  he  cannot  make 
intelligent  men  feel  the  presence  of  a 
superior  nature,  the  worse  for  them;  I 
can  never  doubt  him.  His  ideal  is  be- 
held with  such  unrivalled  distinctness- 
that  he  is  not  only  justified  but  neces- 
sitated to  condemn  and  to  seek  to  up- 
heave the  vast  actual,  and  cleanse  the 
world." 

In  his  journal  of  the  same  date  as  the 
letter,  Emerson  wrote:  "Yesterday  Al- 
cott left  us,  after  a  three  days'  visit. 
The  most  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
highest  genius  of  his  time.  He  ought 
to  go  publishing  through  the  land  hia 
gospel,  like  them  of  old  time.  Wonder- 
ful is  the  steadiness  of  his  vision.  The^ 
scope  and  steadiness  of  his  eye  at  once 
rebuke  all  before  it,  and  we  little  men 
creep  about  ashamed." 

Fifteen  years  later  Emerson  wrote: 
"It  were  too  much  to  say  that  the  Pla- 
tonic world  I  might  have  learned  to  treat 
as  cloud-land  had  I  not  known  Alcott, 
who  is  a  native  of  that  country;  yet  I 
will  say  that  he  makes  it  as  solid  as 
Massachusetts  to  me." 

Cabot  says:  "Emerson  soon  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Alcott  could  not  write; 
and  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  confess- 
that  his  friend  could  not  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  fact" 

In  Emerson's  journal,  in  1844,  we 
find  this  record: 

"When  Alcott  wrote  from  England 
that  he  was  bringing  home  Wright  and 
Lane  (afterwards  his  associates  in  the 
Fruitlands  community  at  Harvard),  I 
wrote  h{m  a  letter  which  I  required  him 
to  show  them,  saying  that  they  might 
safely  trust  his  theories,  but  that  they 
should  put  no  trust  in  his  statement  of 
facts.  When  they  all  arrived  here,  he 
and  his  victims,  I  asked  them  if  he 
showed  them  that  letter;  they  answered 
that  he  did, — ^so  I  was  clear.  He  looks 
at  everything  in  larger  angles  than  any 
other,  and,  by  good  right,  should  be  the 
greatest  man.  But  here  comes  in  an- 
other trait:  it  is  found,  though  his  an- 
gles are  of  so  generous  contents,  the 
lines  do  not  meet;  the  apex  is  not  quite 
defined     We  must  allow  for  the  refrac- 
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tioa  of  the  lens,  but  it  is  the  best  in- 
strument I  have  ever  met  with." 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  George 
Willis  Cooke,  author  of  the  excellent 
work  on  Emerson  and  his  Philosophy,  Mr. 
Oooke  spoke  strongly  of  Emerson's  high 
appreciation  of  Alcott  as  a  man  and 
thinker,  and  of  his  ^fts  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist "Have  you  heard  Alcott 
talk  ?"  he  inquired  eagerly  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
in  one  of  iheir  interviews.  "If  not, 
don't  fail.  He  talks  tuonderfully.  But, 
he  can't  write.  As  soon  as  he  takes  up 
a  pen  his  genius  is  gone." 

Cabot  says  in  the  Memoir:  "Emer- 
son used  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  Alcott  should  survive  him,  since  he 
alone  possessed  the  means  of  showing 
to  the  world  what  Alcott  really  was." 

A  READING-OUIDE  TO  EMERSON. 

For  some  time  past  Rev.  W.  C.  Gan- 
nett has  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  upon  Emerson, 
which  is  now  completed  and  published 
as  "Unity  Mission  No.  20."  (C.  H. 
Kerr  &  Company,  175  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago).  It  devotes  three  pages  to 
"  Emerson  the  Man,"  one  to  a  "  Bead- 
ing-Guide to  Emerson,"  and  twenty-two 
to  selections  from  Emerson's  writings. 
The  "Beading-Guide"  contains  so  much 
valuable  information  that  we  publish  it 
(nearly  entire)  below: 

There  are  two  editions  of  Emerson's 
works:  the  "  Biverside,"  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, sold  separately,  or  in  set,  at  $1.75 
per  volume;  and  the  "  Little  Classic," 
also  in  eleven  volumes,  each  $1.25.  Both 
are  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston.  The  separate  vol- 
xunes  in  these  editions  are  known  as: 

1.  Nature^  Addresses  and  Lectures 
{1849). 

2.  Essays.     First  Series  {1841). 

3.  Essays.     Second  Series  {1844). 

4.  Representative  Men  {1850). 

5.  English  Traits  {1856). 

6.  Conduct  of  Life  {I860). 

7.  Society  and  Solitude  {1870). 

8.  Letters  and  Social  Aims  {1875). 

9.  Poems  {1847  and  1867). 

10.  Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketch- 
es (1883). 

11.  Miscellanies  {1883). 


If  but  a  single  volume  is  bought,  the 
"  Conduct  of  Life  "  may  be  suggested, 
each  separate  essay  in  it  being  notable, 
—"Fate,"  '^Worship,"  "Beauty,"  "Con- 
siderations by  the  Way,"  and  the  other 
five.  And  next,  the  first  two  volumes 
named  in  the  list  above,  as  holding  his 
early  and  most  characteristic  thought, 
— ^volume  I.  containing  "Nature,"  and 
the  "Method  of  Nature,"  the  "Amer- 
ican Scholar,"  the  "Divinity  School  Ad- 
dress," "Literary  Ethics,"  etc. ;  and  VoL 
n.,  " Self-Beliance,"  "Compensation," 
"The  Over-Soul,"  "Spiritual  Laws," 
*T:.ove,"  "Friendship,"  "History,"  etc. 
Next  to  these  three,  volume  X.,  because 
it  holds,  besides  some  racy  sketches  of 
New  England  character,  the  four  noble 
essays  c^ed,  "  Aristocracy,"  "  Charac- 
ter," "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics,"  and 
"  The  Preacher,"  showing  more  of  his 
thought  on  ethics  and  religion.  Vol- 
umes VIL  and  VIIL  contain  the  essays 
easiest  to  read,  dealing  mainly  with  man 
in  society  and  with  literary  subjects: 
"Domestic  Life  "  is  in  the  former,  "Im- 
mortality" is  in  the  latter.  Volimie  IV. 
shows  him  as  the  critic  of  great  men, — 
Emerson  measuring  Plato,  Swedenborg, 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon  and 
Goethe;  and  volume  V.  as  the  traveler, 
— the  acute  critic  of  a  great  nation.  In 
volume  XI.  will  be  found  his  anti- slavery 
addresses,  etc  And  whoever  loves  his 
essays  will  be  sure  to  want  the  volume 
of  his  "  Poems."  The  poems  by  other 
writers,  which  he  loved  best,  he  gathered 
into  a  volume  called  "  Parnassus;"  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  their  friendship, 
are  pictured  in  pages  he  contributed  to 
her  "Memoir." 

Of  Lives  of  Emerson,  that  by  Cabot, 
in  two  volumes  ($3.50),  is  every  way  the 
best  It  is  largely  told  from  letters  and 
the  journals.  Few  biographies  more 
perfect  of  the  interior  kind  have  been 
written-  But  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  has 
written  a  shorter  Life  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  series  ($1.25).  Both  are 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The  "Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  "  reveals  the  striking  likeness 
in  unlikeness  of  the  two  great  thinkers. 
G.  W.  Cooke's  'T^ife,  Writings  and  Phi- 
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loeophy  of  Emerson,"  M.  D.  Conway's 
"  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  and 
the  Ck>nGord  School  lectures  on  "The 
Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson,"  are 
helpful  books. 

Among  single  chapters  and  essays 
<sonceming  Emerson  may  be  mentioned 
those  by — 

A.  B.  Aloott,  in  "Concord  Days,"  and 
^sewhere. 

C.  A.  Bartol,  in  pamphlets. 

John  Burroughs,  in  "Birds  and 
Poets." 

O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  "Transcen- 
•dentalism  in  New  England,"  and  the 
*Tjife  of  Theodore  Parker." 

Dr.  Wm.  Hague,  in  "Life-Notes." 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  in  the  "Atlantic," 
August,  1882. 

F.  H  Hedge,  in  Allen's  "Liberal 
Movement  in  Theology." 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,— his  tribute  to 
Emerson  before  the  Massachusetts  Hi«- 
iorical  Society. 

Henry  James,  in  his  "  Literary  Be- 
mains." 

James  Bussell  Lowell,  in  "My  Study 
Windows." 

B.  Heber  Newton,  in  the  "Index," 
July  13,  1882. 

gf  E.  C.  Stedman,  in  "Poets  of  America" 
T  E.  P.  Whipple,  in  "  Becollections  of 
Eminent  Men,"  and  the  "North  Ameri- 
<»n  Beview,"  July,  1882. 

And  by  writers  abroad, — 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  "Discourses  in 
America." 

John  Morley,  in  "Critical  Miscella- 
nies," Vol.  I. 

Herman  Grimm,  in  his  translated  es- 
says called  "  Literature." 

ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
My  Own  Shall  Come  to  Me. 
Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 

For,  lo!  my  own  shall  oome  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 


What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Upon  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

John  Burroughs. 

MONDAT. 

A  Present-day  Faith. 

Come  back,  O  blessed  Faith  in  all  things 

good. 
In  manhood's  strength  and  woman's  tender 

love. 
In  human  sympathy  a  world  to  move, 
In  God's  own  written  and  unwritten  word; 
Come  with   the   impulse  of   my  childish 

•mood, 
Fresh  with  the  thoughts  that  boyhood's 

fancy  wove. 
Before  I  learned  too  much  to  think  and 

prove, 
And  ancient  Faith  unharm'd  by  question 

stood. 

Yet,  mingling  with  the  riper  fruit  of  years. 
Let  childhocd's  trust  in  manhood's  strength 

be  strong, 
E'en  though  the  fiery  trial  of  doubts  and 

fears 
Consume  the  creeds  I  held  when  I  was 

young; 
Come,  sanctified  by  all  the  spirit's  tears. 
Oh,  greater  Faith,  to  triumph  over  wrong  I 
Frances  E.  Hydion, 

Tuesday. 
Three  Helps. 
If  the  world  seems  cold  to  you. 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it! 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 

Winters  that  deform  it. 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own 

To  that  radiance  gather; 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan 

"Ah!  the  cheerless  weather." 

If  the  world's  a  wilderness, 

Gro  build  houses  in  it! 
Will  it  help  your  loneliness 

On  the  winds  to  din  it? 
Raise  a  hut,  however  slight, 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother, 
And  to  roof  and  meal  invite 

Some  forlorner  brother. 

If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it; 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 

Clear  of  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 

Unto  souls  that  shiver; 
Show  them  how  dark  Sorrow's  stream 

Blends  with  Hope's  bright  river. 

Lucy  Laroom* 
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Wednesday. 


Cheerfulness  Taught  by  Reason, 

I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint, 

In  this  fair  world  of  God's.    Had  we  no 

hope 
Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 
Of  yon  grey  bank  of  sky,  we  might  be  faint 
To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 
Bound  our  aspirant  souls.    But  since  the 

scope 
Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop 
For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint? 
O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted, — 
And,  like    a  cheerful   traveller,  take  the 

road, 
Singing  beside  the   hedge.    What  if  the 

bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints? — At  least  it  may  be 

said, 
'Because  the  way  is  shorty  I  thank   thee, 

Gk)d!' 

Eiizaheth  Barrett  Browning. 

Thursday. 
Patience  Taught  by  Nature. 
'O  drearvlife!'  we  cry,  'O  dreary  life!' 
And  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 
Sing  through  our  sighing,  and  the  flocks 

and  herds 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 
With  Heaven's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a 

knife 
Against  which  we  may  struggle.     Ocean 

girds 
Unslackened  the  dry  land:  savannah  swards 
Un weary  sweep:  hills  watch,  unworn;  and 

rife 
Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  from  the  forest 

trees, 
To  show  above  the  unwasted  stars  that 

pass 
In  their  old  glory.    O  thou  God  of  old  I 
Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to 

these; — 
But  so  much  patience  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  through  the  heat  and 

cold. 

ElizcLbeth  Barrett  Browning, 

Friday. 
Hold  Still. 
Pain's  furnace  heat  within  me  quivers, 

God's  breath  upon  the  flame  doth  blow, 
And  all  my  heart  in  anguish  shivers. 

And  trembles  at  the  flery  glow; 
And  yet  I  whisper— as  Qod  will  I 
And,  in  His  hottest  Are,  hold  still. 

He  comes  and  lays  my  heart,  all  heated, 

On  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 
Into  His  own  fair  shape,  to  beat  it 

With  His  great  hammer— blow  on  blow; 
And  yet  I  whisper— as  God  will! 
And  m  His  mighty  hand,  hold  still. 

Why  should  I  murmur?  for  the  sorrow 

Thus  only  longer-lived  would  be; 
Its  end  may  come,  and  will  to-morrow. 


When  God  has  done  His  work  in  me; 
So  I  say,  trusting— as  God  will! 
And,  trusting  in  the  end,  hold  still. 

He  kindles  for  my  profit,  purely, 
Affliction's  glowing,  fiery  brand; 

And  all  His  heaviest  blows  are  surely 
Inflicted  by  a  Master  hand; 

So  I  say,  praying — as  God  will! 

And  hope  in  Him,  and  suffer  still. 

From  the  Qerman,  by  Charles  T.  Brooks, 

Saturday. 
Omcard  and  Upward. 
Keep  striving:  The  winners  are  those  who 
have  striven 
And  fought  for  the  prize  that  no  idler  has 
won; 
To  the  hands  of  the  steadfast  alone  it  is 
given, 
And  before  it  is  gained,  there  is  work  to 
be  done. 

Keep  climbing:  The  earnest  and  steadfast 
have  scaled 
The  height  where  the  pathway  was  rough 
to  the  feet; 
But  the  faint-hearted  faltered,  and  falter- 
ing, failed, 
And  sank  down  by  the  wayside  in  help- 
less defeat. 

Keep  hoping:  The  clouds  hide  the  sun  for  a 
time, 
But  sooner  or  later  they  scatter  and  flee» 
And  the  path  glows  like  gold  to  the  toilers 
who  climb 
To  the  heights  where  men  look  over  land- 
scape and  sea. 

Keep  onward — right  on,  till  the  prize  is  at- 
tained; 
Front  the  future  with  courage,  and  ob- 
stacles fall. 
By  those,    and   those   only,   the  victory's 
gained 
Who  keep  faith  in  themselves  and  in  Grod 
over  all. 

Eben  E.  Retford. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 
The  "  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  " 
Statement. 

In  the  << Manual"  of  the  Guild  of  ih» 
Good  Shepherd  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  the  Unity^ 
Springfield,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  John  Cuok- 
son,  we  find  the  following: 

A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  ih& 
Creator,  Buler,  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  whose  pres* 
ence  fills  all  space,  and  whose  inspira- 
tion is  the  life  of  every  age  and  race^ 
who  fJone  should  receive  worship.    And 
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in  one  Lord — ^the  man,  Christ  Jesus — 
faithful  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men, 
sent  to  declare  the  Father's  will,  to  re- 
veal His  character,  to  lead  us  to  keep 
His  commandments,  and  to  confide  in 
His  mercy  and  love.  I  believe  that  he 
is  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  to 
men,  and  so  revere  him  as  Master,  and 
as  his  disciple  seek  to  live  like  him,  and 
walk  in  aU  his  ways.  I  believe  that  he 
lived  a  tempted,  but  victorious  life,  and, 
dying  on  the  cross,  left  an  example  of 
faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice  for  all  who 
seek  to  worthily  follow  hinL  I  believe 
that  he  triumphed  over  death,  and  now 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
and  made  plain  the  way  of  salvation. 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and,  though  not  every 
word  is  divine,  its  spiritual  teachings  are 
a  ^Uight  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our 
path."  I  believe  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  are  to  be  read 
thoughtfully  and  reverently,  and  are  to 
be  used  for  instruction,  reproof,  and 
worship,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
church. 

I  believe  in  the  life  everlasting;  and 
pray  that,  by  God's  help,  by  toil  and 
self-discipline,  I  may  be  fitted  for 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  with  the 
v^se  and  saintly,  through  aU  eternity. 

I  believe  in  duty — the  sense  of  good 
to  be  done,  and  of  evil  to  be  avoided — 
and  daily  seek  Divine  help,  that  I  may 
cleave  to  virtue  and  resist  all  evil  de- 
sires and  temptations. 

I  believe  that  God  guides  men  by  His 
holy  spirit,  into  paths  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness, and  that  all  are  His  children,  and 
that,  in  ways  men  cannot  understand, 
He  will,  by  the  discipline  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  bring  all  to  B&mself. 

I  believe  that  there  are  three  things 
incumbent  upon  every  child  of  God: 
Prayer,  by  which  we  have  access  to  the 
Father,  and  through  which  strength  and 
grace  enter  the  soul;  Faithfulness,  by 
which  we  remain  true  to  our  obligations 
of  obedience  and  service,  and  do  hon- 
estly the  work  which  God  sets  us  to  do 
in  the  world,  whether  it  be  great  or 
small;    and   Charity — ^love   toward  all 


men — "that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 

I  belike  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
as  the  dedication  of  the  child  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Gk)d,  and  as  a  becoming  mode  of 
entrance  into  the  visible  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd — ^the  church  of  Christ. 

I  believe  in  the  sacrament  of  Com- 
munion as  a  memorial  service  appointed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  loyalty  to  him 
may  be  constantly  renewed,  and  spiritual 
life  be  strengthened  and  sustained. 

I  believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God  men 
are  judged,  not  by  what  tiiey  believe,  but 
by  what  they  are,  and  that  character  is 
more  important  than  opinion;  and  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  I  believe  the 
first  commandment  is:  "Hear,  O  Israel! 
The  Lord  our  God,  is  one  Lord;  and 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength."  The  second  is 
this:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these." 

(This  is  not  intended  cw  a  test  creed  for 
admissioji  to  the  Guild,  nor  is  it  binding 
upon  all  the  members,  though  it  probably 
expresses  the  faith  of  most,  and  is  an 
outline  of  the  doctrines  held  by  Toany 
Unitarian  Christians.) 

LOYALTY  TO  ONE'S  FAITH. 

As  liberals  we  are  not  loyal  to  God  or 
to  our  fellow  men  when  we  give  as 
freely  to  support  some  other  faith  as  we 
do  to  support  our  own,— when  we  sup- 
port some  other  church,  or  some  school, 
which  is  teaching  precisely  the  opposite 
doctrines  to  those  which  we  believe. 
Would  you  support  a  school  which 
taught  iJiat  two  and  two  make  five? 
Would  you  think  you  were  doing  hu- 
manity a  service  by  giving  money  to  pay 
its  teachers?  Would  you  support  a 
school  that  taught  false  geography, 
false  chemistry?  You  would  not  con- 
sider it  liberal  or  generous  or  kindly. 
You  would  say,  I  am  doing  injury  to 
people  to  perpetuate  systems  of  false 
teachings  that  lead  the  children  astray. 
If,  then,  you  believe  that  you  are 
right  in  the  religious  opinions  you 
hold,  you  should  not  support  opinions 
that  are  contradictory  to  them;  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  turns  upon  right 
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thinMng  about  God  and  man.  Yonr 
first  great  duty,  then,  is  to  be  loyal  to 
your  faith. — M.  J.  Savage,  in  Unity 
Pulpit        

'MR.  BATCHELOR  ON  THE  WESTERN 
NEED. 

If  Unitarianism  is  to  succeed  in  the 
West,  must  its  aims  and  purposes  be 
definite  ?  or,  indefinite  ?  Does  tiie  West 
want  religious  novelty  ?  or,  does  it  want 
solid,  tried,  real  religion  ?  Should  the 
A.  XJ.  A.  establish  in  the  West,  churches 
— broad,  rational,  progressive,  non- 
oreedal,  yet  real  churches,  distinctly  for 
Christian  worship  and  Christian  work? 
or,  should  it  plant  indiscriminately  what- 
ever the  whim  of  a  "liberal"  preacher 
or  a  non-orthodox  company  of  persons 
in  any  town  may  elect,  be  it  Christian 
church,  Free  Religious  circle.  Ethical 
society,  or  what  not  ?  These  questions 
are  answered  with  admirable  candor, 
intelligence  and  plaiimess  by  Bev. 
George  Batchelor,  in  the  Christian 
Register  of  May  17th.  We  cannot 
serve  the  A.  TJ.  A.  or  the  cause  of  Uni- 
tarianism in  the  West  better  than  by 
printing  what  he  says,  nearly  entire. 
Mr.  Batchelor  writes: 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  the  West? 
Clearly  and  unmistakably,  to  spread 
Unitarian  literature  and  to  found  Uni- 
tarian churches.  In  this  great  Western 
world,  many  attempts  are  to  be  made  to 
find  substitutes  for  the  Christian  Church. 
Whether  they  are  to  succeed  or  fail  is 
for  the  present  none  of  our  business. 
We  shall  say,  "God  speed  you!"  to 
every  good  man  and  to  every  good  work. 
But  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
should  have  one  clear,  narrow,  definite 
purpose,  which  for  the  present  should 
take  its  money  and  its  strength.  It 
is  not  to  found  societies  which  may 
grow  into  Unitarian  Churches,  or 
societies  which  under  other  names  will 
do  the  work  we  are  set  to  do.  If  it  is 
to  succeed,  and  succeed  gloriously,  as 
I  believe  it  will,  it  must  found  insti- 
tutions which  are  unmistakable  from 
the  outset  So  doing,  it  will  have 
no  controversy  on  its  hands,  but  will 
engage  in  a  rivalry  of  good  works 
with  all  other  religious  bodie&     It  will 


attack  no  one,  and  exclude  no  none  who 
wants  to  work  with  it,  and  will  invite  no 
one  by  abandoning  its  proper  tasks. 
Instead  of  repelling,  it  wHl  attract  the 
elements  which  are  most  congenial  and 
best  prepared  for  its  messaga  In  every 
great  city,  a  man  of  abihty  can  find 
what  he  looks  for.  But  he  cannot  have 
everything  at  once.  Birds  of  a  feather 
will  flock  together,  and  the  nature  of 
the  flock  will  depend  on  the  first-comers. 
Like  will  attract  like.  One  may  sur- 
round himself  with  devout,  sensible,  in- 
fluential men  and  women,  or  he  may  as 
easily  gather  those  who  are  not  devout 
or  "level-headed."  He  cannot,  however, 
have  both  classes  at  the  same  time,  and 
keep  them.  For  ease  of  working  and 
certainty  of  results,  a  clear,  firm,  open- 
hearted,  and  open-handed  policy  will 
tell.  Any  uncertainty  of  purpose  and 
indefiniteness  of  plan  will  make  an 
easy  beginning  in  many  oases  to  lead  up 
to  a  sad  end. 

Now,  I  am  told  by  men  and  women 
whom  I  greatly  respect  that  I  am  mis- 
taken, that  in  many  cases  the  movement 
would  be  a  failure  from  the  beginning 
if  the  word  "Christianity"  were  spoken. 
One  day,  I  tested  that  question.  Being 
so  situated  that  I  fell  in  with  a  number 
of  energetic  men  who  control  much 
money  and  support  no  church,  I  drew 
them  out  successively  on  their  religious 
opinions. 

One  said,  "Oh,  I  am  no  Christian." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "suppose  you  had  a 
minister:  would  you  like  to  have  him 
stand  where  you  do?" 

"No:  I  should  like  to  have  a  man 
who  could  convert  us,  and  not  one  that 
it  would  take  thirty  or  forty  of  us  to 
convert.  If  we  had  a  man  in  our  city 
who  would  sink  himself  behind  his 
work,  he  could  lead  us." 

"And  you  would  not  consider  it  an 
obstacle  ^at  he  called  himself  a  Uni- 
tarian Christian  from  the  start  f" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it" 

I  asked  another.  He  said:  "I  am  a 
liberal  Jew.  But  I  would  support  a 
Unitarian  churcL" 

I  said:  "You  are  a  liberal  Jew. 
Would  you  consider  it  an  objection  if 
your  minister  were  a  liberal  Ghiistianf" 
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"No,"  he  said.  "You  had  better 
stick  to  your  Christianity  for  at  least  a 
hnndred  years  to  come." 

These  two  are  fair  samples  of  many 
responses.  I  asked  several  ladies  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  in  a  Western 
town  where  there  is  no  Unitarian  ser- 
vice, what  kind  of  an  institution  would 
succeed  there  best,  one  which  should 
drop  the  Christian  name  and  attempt  to 
gather  in  everybody  who  is  liberid,  or 
one  which,  from  the  start,  should  avow 
the  principles  of  a  New  England  Uni- 
tarian chimih.  I  wish  I  could  reproduce 
on  paper  the  longing  they  expressed  for 
a  strong,  reputable,  religious  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  their  confidence 
that  it  could  be  established. 

Many  of  our  mistakes  have  been  the 
result  of  indecision,  indefiniteness,  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  principles. 
We  are  slowly  learning  that  no  abun- 
dance of  good  fruits  will  make  one  tree, 
while  one  tree  will  bear  the  supplies  of 
a  generation.  We  have  not  fcdly  com- 
prehended as  yet  the  difference  in 
church  building  between  the  horti- 
culturist and  the  fruit  peddler.  A  church 
rightly  founded  will  be  the  soul  and 
centre  of  all  noble  reforms.  No  aggre- 
gation of  "reforms"  will  make  a  church. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association 
must  found  churches  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  around  them  will 
be  grouped  all  the  appliances  of  science, 
art,  literature,  charity,  civil  improve- 
ment, and  social  regeneration.  But  it 
will  begin  with  the  diurches. 

It  seems  to  me  a  strange  delusion  to 
think  that  the  West  is  crazy  for  novelty. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  exactly  opposite. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  WEST- 
ERN CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Uni- 
tarian Conference  (or,  as  Dr.  James  Free- 
man Clarke  savs  it  on^g^ht  properly  to  be 
called,  the  Western  Ethical  Cbnferenoe)  was 
held  in  the  Third  (Mr.  Blake's)  Church,  May 
15th  to  18th,--part  of  the  first  and  second 
days,  however,  being  devoted  to  the  two  or- 
ganizations which  are  affiliated  with  the 
Conference,  viz.,  the  Women's  Western  Con- 
ference, and  the  Western  Sunday-school 
Society. 

The  programme  of  Tuesday,  the  15th, 
consisted  of  a  meeting  of  the  Conference 
Directors,  at  10  a.  h.;  in  the  afternoon  the 
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women's  meeting,  which  we  report  on  an- 
other page,  and  in  the  evening  the  Con- 
ference (opening)  sermon  by  Rev.  M,  J.  Mil- 
ler, of  Geneseo,  111.,  which  had  for  its  sub- 
ject, "The  Spirit  of  Truth." 

Wednesday  began  with  a  good  devotional 
meeting  led  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  of  St. 
Paul,  after  which  came  the  President's  ad- 
dress, the  reports  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  other  business  occupying  the 
Conference  until  noon.  The  address  of  the 
President,  Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  was  brief,  and 
devoted  mainly  to  a  presentation  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  place,  purpose,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Conference.  We  regretted 
that  the  speaker  should  have  taken  occa- 
sion almost  at  the  beginning,  to  give  a 
thrust  at  our  national  missionary  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
by  declaring  that  the  National  Conference 
is  the  only  denominational  organization  we 
have  which  is  "  sufficiently  broad  and  free 
and  without  provincialism"  to  represent 
the  Unitarian  body  of  the  whole  country. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Rev.  J.  R 
Effinger,  began  with  a  brief  statement  of 
his  own  work— number  of  miles  travelled, 
local  conferences  visited,  sermons  delivered 
amount  of  correspondence,  etc.,  and  then 
widened  out  into  a  report  of  the  work  done 
by  our  churches  and  ministers  of  the  West 
generally.  He  was  fair  and  just  enough  to 
inform  us  that  the  secretaries  of  two  out  of 
five  of  the  Western  State  Conferences  (those 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan)  had  distinctly 
refused  to  make  returns  to  him,  since  the 
churches  of  those  States,  generally,  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Western  Conference; 
but  none  the  less  he  proceeded  to  report  the 
work  in  those  States,  so  far  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  it  extended.  More  than  half  of 
what  he  reported  as  having  been  done  in 
the  West,  was  work  not  done  by  the  West- 
ern Conference  at  all;  indeed,  it  was  work 
which  the  Conference  had  actually  embar- 
rassed and  hindered  by  the  false  light  in 
which  it  (the  Conference)  had  put  Unita- 
nanism  everywhere.  Even  the  Ctonventions 
which  the  A.  U.  A.  had  held  in  the  West,  at 
Toledo,  Kansas  City  and  Davenport,  with  a 
view  to  correcting  in  some  measure,  if  pos- 
sible, the  mischief  done  by  the  Conference, 
were  included  in  the  Secretary's  report. 
One  of  the  Directors  of  the  Conference  who 
felt  how  presumptuous  and  misleading  was 
the  report,  remarked  that  it  reminded  him 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  Blame's  famous 
telegram  said  to  have  been  sent  to  his  polit- 
ical managers  in  a  certain  State  where  all 
was  reported  as  going  wrong,  "Claim  every- 
thing." A  pastor  of  one  of  our  largest 
Western  churches,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Conference,  felt  so 
indigiiant  over  the  report  that  he  said  at 
the  dose  of  the  meeting,  "  If  such  a  report 
IS  made  at  our  next  National  Conference  I 
shall  rise  in  my  place  on  the  floor  of  that 
meeting  and  expose  it.**  Aside,  however, 
from  Its  assumption  in  covering  what  did 
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not  belong  in  it,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
false  impression  that  the  Ck)nference  repre- 
sents the  whole  West  as  it  formerly  did,  in- 
stead of  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  West, 
the  report  was  interesting  and  worth  hear- 
ing. It  was  earnest,  and  showed  faithful 
and  zealous  work  done  bv  the  Secretary 
and  his  immediate  co-workers  during  the 
year;  indeed,  one  only  wondered  how  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  embarrassments  they 
could  have  been  so  zealous.  If  the  tangible 
results  which  the  Secretary  had  to  point  to 
SB  the  outcome  of  the  year,  were  not  large, 
the  fault  plainly  was  not  his.  Mr.  Jones 
felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  the  small- 
ness  of  these  tangible  results,  but  at  the 
same  time  assured  us  that  the  **  possibili- 
ties" and  "promise"  were  never  better 
than  now. 

If  the  President  showed  hostility  to  the 
A.  U.  A,  the  Secretarjr  took  the  opposite  at- 
titude, calling  especial  attention  to  the 
resolution  of  sympathy  sent  by  this  body 
last  year  to  the  A.  U .  A.,  and  the  correspond- 
ing resolution  passed  by  that  body  of  good 
feeling  toward  this.  He  did  not,  however, 
tell  us  the  secret  history  of  those  resolu- 
tions,— ^what  the  W.  U.  C.  resolutions  really 
meant,  or  how  the  A.  U.  A.  resolution  came 
to  be  passed.* 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  Secretary's.  It  did  not 
attempt  to  cover  all  the  money  contributed 
or  raised  for  Unitarian  purposes  in  the  West, 
but  only  what  had  been  contributed  to  the 
Western  Conference,  and  hence  there  was 
not  very  much  to  report,  nor  did  the  pros- 

Sect  seem  to  the  Treasurer  very  bright. 
Tot  to  exceed  about  one-third  of  the 
churches  in  the  West  had  paid  anything 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Conference,  and 
these  were  generally  the  smaller  and  poorer 
churches.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
some  of  these  had  paid  with  a  most  gener- 
ous and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  making  their 
contributions  considerably  larger  than  they 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  Conference  began  the  year  with  a 
special  guarantee  fund  of  some  81,800,  sub- 
scribed by  individuals.  West  and  East. 
With  this  fund,  and  the  contributions  of 
the  churches,  the  Conference  found  itself  at 
the  end  of  the  year  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  debt;  and  a  part  of  this  was 
raised  before  the  meetings  closed.  There 
was  some  talk  about  raising  a  Conference 
Fund  of  $50,000  to  prevent  having  to  go  in 
debt  and  being  obliged  to  call  on  individual 
friends  for  so  heavy  lifts  each  year.  The 
desire  for  such  a  fund  was  very  earnest,  but 
nothing  was  done  beyond  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  and  the  mentioning  of  two 
or  three  subscriptions  conditioned  on  rais- 
ing $25,000  at  once. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted,  the 
first  half  to  the  Western  Unitarian  Sunday- 

•  We  refer  any  of  our  readers,  who  care  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  regarding  that  history,  to  the 
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school  Society,  with  reports,  election  of 
officers,  and  a  paper  by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones, 
on  "A  Normal  School  in  Morals  and  Belig- 
ion,"  and  the  second  half  to  "The  Claim 
upon  us  of  the  Mission  Fields,"  with  papers 
from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Marean,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  K. 
Sugimoto,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  of 
Davenport,  on  missionary  work  respectively 
in  India,  and  Japan,  among  the  Indians  of 
Montana,  and  at  home  through  the  Post- 
office  Mission  and  the  Sunday  Circle. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  to  a  special 
service  commemorative  of  Emerson,  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  the  center  of  the 
city.     An  elaborate  programme  had  been 

grinted  and  excellent  music  provided.  Rev. 
'.  L.  Hosmer  had  sent  an  original  hymn; 
Rev.  Judson  Fisher  offered  prayer;  respon- 
sive readings  from  Emerson  were  conducted 
by  Secretary  Effinger;  Rev.  John  Snyder 
read  a  poem  contributed  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadwick;  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  the 
audience  repeated  sentences  from  Emerson; 
and  addresses  were  delivered  or  papers 
read  on  Emerson,  by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned  and  Rev. 
W.  C.  Gannett.  A  large  audience  was 
present,  and  the  occasion  was  a  most  inter- 
esting one.  The  thing  most  to  be  regretted 
about  the  evening  was,  that  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Gannett  could 
read  only  a  part  of  his  paper.  But  we  trust 
it  will  be  given  us  in  full  in  print. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  devotional  meet- 
ing at  9  o'clock  led  by  Rev.  Chester  Covell, 
and  three  excellent  papers, — one  on  "Moral 
Education  in  the  PublioSchools,"  by  George 
P.  Brown  of  Bloomington,  111.;  one  on  "The 
Relation  of  Literature  to  Child-Education," 
by  Mary  E.  Burt,  of  Chicago;  and  one  on 
"The  Roots  of  Religion  in  Human  Nature," 
by  Henry  Doty  Maxson,  of  Wisconsin.  Fol- 
lowing the  last  named  paper  came  the  final 
business  session  of  the  conference.  The 
Committee  on  Credentials  reported  24 
churches  represented,  by  78  delegates. 
Hardly  any  of  the  older,  stronger  churches 
had  sent  delegates,— as  Unity  Church  and 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Chicago,  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Louis,  the 
churches  of  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Meadville,  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  Milwaukee,  Madison;  indeed 
not  a  living  church  in  AfVisconsin  or  Michi- 
gan had  sent  a  representative,  and  only  one 
of  the  four  Ohio  churches. 

A  strong  appeal  was  made  for  a  Guaran- 
tee Fund  again  this  year,  to  insure  the  Con- 
ference against  financial  disaster.  Nearly 
$1600  was  pledged.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Shorey,  Mr. 
Effinger  and  Mr.  Galloway  again  as  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith  of  Sioux  City  as  Vice-President, 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  with  addresses  by 
Prof.  Swing,  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter  of  Minne- 
apolis, Rev.  J.  C.  F.  Grumbine,  Dr.  Kerr  of 
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Bockford,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  upon  ^'The  Pbs- 
sible  American  Ohuroh";  this  meeting  how- 
ever was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence, but  was  held  at  this  time  because  it 
would  thus  accommodate  some  of  the  liberal 
ministers  and  laitjr  of  the  west  who  might 
be  in  Chicago  during  the  Conference  week. 
We  cannot  close  our  account  of  the  Con- 
ference without  a  word  upon  that  question 
which  is  naturally  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  readers  of  the  UNixABiAir — 
Were  there  any  signs  of  willingness  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  bring  the  Conference 
back  into  line  with  the  Unitarian  body  gen- 
erally, and  thus  unite  the  West  again?  We 
answer,  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
Conference,  yes;  but  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  tne  Conference,  no.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  some 
friends  who  were  talking  about  the  desira- 
bility of  union  raised  the  query  whether  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence might  not  be  adopted  by  the  Western 
Conference,  and  thus,  on  that  basis,  the 
West  be  re-united.  It  was  said  that  assu- 
rances had  been  received  from  Judge  Mc- 
Crary,  the  president  of  the  Western  unita- 
rian Association,  and  others,  that  that  basis 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Christian  party. 
Would  the  ethical  party  accept  it?  Mi. 
Ludden,  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Conference,  felt  sure  they  would.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Jones  was  appealed  to,  then  and 
there,  for  it  was  well  known  that  if  he  and 
Mr.  Gannett  would  consent  there  would  be 
little  further  diflBculty.  But  his  reply  was 
immediate  and  unequivocal,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Minnesota 
oonstitution  or  anything  else  that  would 
necessitate  the  repeal  of  the  Cincinnati 
action.  This  would  seem  to  dispel  the  last 
hope  which  anybody  can  have  indulged  that 
the  Conference  can  be  induced,  under  its 
present  leadership,  to  modify  in  any  degree 
its  ethical  basis,  or  declare  for  itself  a  Chris- 
tian or  even  a  theistic  purpose,  in  no  matter 
how  modified  a  form. 

The  Question  is  asked  from  many  quar- 
ters, indeed  it  was  asked  by  many  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  Conference  week.  Could 
not  the  Unitarians  of  the  West,  if  they 
would  make  a  general  TsXly,  take  the  Con- 
ference out  of  the  hands  of  its  present  lead- 
ers, and  make  it  a  really  Unitarian  body 
again?  Undoubtedly.  Everything  shows 
that  those  who  believe  in  a  Christian  Uni- 
tarianism  are  in  a  large  majority  in  the 
West.  But  the  question  is  this:  If  we  did, 
what  would  be  the  result?  The  result 
would  be  that  the  present  leaders  would  feel 
aggrieved,  and  would  go  out;  and  some 
would  feel  that  they  had  been  driven  out. 
So,  then,  is  it  not  better  that  we  let  them 
have  the  Conference,  with  all  its  influence 
and  prestige,  and  with  all  the  labor  and 
heart  which  in  past  years  we  have  put  into 
it,  rather  than  ao  anything  which  could  by 
any  poesibilitv  be  construed  as  taking  an 
advantage  of  them,  or  driving  them  out? 
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This  is  the  way  the  Christian  party  of  the 
West  generally  feel.  This  is  why  they  have 
so  generally  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Conference  and  let  the  Ethical  party  have 
it,  rather  than  win  it  back  by  a  rally  and  a 
fight. 

What  then  is  left  for  the  Christian  party? 
A  very  clear  and  plain  course  of  action,  viz., 
to  strengthen  their  State  Conferences  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  and  to  rally 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  tne  support  of 
our  national  missionary  organization,  the 
A.  U.  A.  Then,  if  the  A.  U.  A.  shall  see  its 
way,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  such  a  western 
policjr  as  we  suggested  in  our  last,  viz.,  the 
appomtment  of  a  permanent  Western  Sec- 
retary, the  establishment  of  a  Western 
Headquarters  in  Chicago,  the  creation  of  a 
strong  Western  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
holding  of  regular  annual  conventions  in 
the  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
— the  era  of  reconstruction  and  of  steady 
progress  will  at  once  begin  in  the  West. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  go  to  press  too  early  to  give  a 
report  of  our  Boston  Amuversaries, 
which  began  with  a  social  meeting  of  the 
nunistera,  with  tea,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Arlington  Street  C9mroh,  Monday  even- 
ing, May  28th.  We  give  elsewhere 
some  iniormation  about  the  general 
Oonferenoe  of  our  English  Unita.'an 
dhurohes,  recently  held  in  Leeds,  and  a 
pretiy.fidl  aooount  of  the  recent  meet- 
ings in  Chicago  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence and  Women's  Western  Oonferenca 


We  regret  that  we  have  npt  space  to 
present  full  reports  of  the  memorable 
Leeds  Conference.  Many  things  were 
done  and  said  which  are  of  interest  to 
American  Unitarians.  One  paper  we 
may  mention  here,  that  of  Dr.  W.  Blake 
Odgers,  urging  that  the  seats  of  the 
two  great  English  Universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  longer  without  Unitarian 
churches.  He  doubted  if  churohes 
could  be  made  self -supporting  there,  but 
believed  that  the  Unitfurians  of  England 
oould  do  no  more  valuable  work  for  the 
promotion  of  their  cause  than  to  erect  a 
good  chapel  in  each  of  these  great 
educational  centers,  and  sustain  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  one  of  their  ablest 
and  best  men.  Of  course  the  oonditionB 
are  different  in  England  and  thiw 
country,  but  the  success  which  has  at- 
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tended  the  not  wholly  dissimilar  move- 
ment of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation in  establishing  and  maintaining 
churches  at  a  number  of  our  most  im- 
portant college  and  university  towns, 
would  seem  to  furnish  ground  for 
encouragement  to  our  English  brethren 
in  this  contemplated  project  of  theirs. 


It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  our  ven- 
erated Dr.  James  Martineau,  of  Eng- 
land, passed  his  eighty-third  birth-day. 
On  ijiat  occasion  he  was  honored  as  few 
men  in  the  world  have  ever  been  hon- 
ored. An  address  was  presented  to  him, 
congratulating  him  on  the  completion  of 
his  two  great  works,  on  Ethics  and  Be- 
l%ion,  recently  published,  and  acknowl- 
edging with  gratitude  and  reverence  the 
distinguished  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  world  in  religion  and  phil- 
osophy,— ^the  address  being  signed  by 
600  eminent  men  of  letters,  philosophy 
and  science;  "by  many  University  and 
College  professors  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Holland  and 
America;  by  members  of  the  Established 
and  Nonconformist  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland;  in  America  by  the  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations;  by  the  headmas- 
ters and  many  of  the  staff  of  the  great 
English  public  schools;  by  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  and  many 
othera 


It  has  been  practically  decided  that 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  Dr. 
Priestley  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  take  the  form  of 
a  mural  tablet,  with  a  bust  We  learn 
that  the  thought  of  not  confining  the 
contributions  to  Philadelphia,  but  in- 
viting all  our  churches,  and  indeed,  all 
admirers  of  the  great  apostle  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  to  share  in  the  memorial,  is 
meeting  with  a  wide  and  hearty  re- 
sponse. Large  contributions  are  not 
solicited,  but  many  small  ones. 

We  are  accustomed  to  class  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  Devil  with  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  past,  which  our  time 
is  supposed  to  have  outgrown.  ^'Qnly 
the  ignorant,"  we  say,   "believe    any 
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longer  in  so  absurd  an  idea."  But  let 
us  not  be  too  sweeping  in  our  judg- 
ments. Superstitions  die  hard.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  many  religious 
liberals  is  the  easy-going,  optimistic  be- 
lief that  the  world  is  going  their  way  a 
good  deal  faster  than  it  is.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  pastor  of  the  large  and 
popular  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit  told  his  congregation  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  devil  is  true.  We  are  not 
to  concieve  of  the  devil  as  a  myth,  or  aa 
simply  an  evil  principle  in  the  heart; 
he  is  a  real  person,  who  is  all  the  while 
at  work  in  the  world  tempting  men, 
lying  in  wait  for  unwary  souls,  planning 
evil,  trying  to  undermine  and  destroy 
Christ's  !^igdom.  And  very  vigorously 
the  learned  preacher  exhorted  his  hear- 
ers to  look  out  or  the  devil  would  get 
them. 


There  are  two  Bostons.  If  one  is  ad- 
dicted to  admiring  and  patronizing  Sul- 
livan and  his  kind,  the  other  is  working- 
with  an  intelligent  zeal  and  consecration 
nowhere  surpassed  to  make  Sullivans- 
impossible.  Said  Superintendent  Bald- 
win of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  young  men  of  that  institution: 

I  have  never,  from  a  child,  believed  in. 
what  is  termed  total  depravity,  but  I  must 
confess  that  mv  faith  in  the  high  and  loftv 
in-born  character  of  Qod's  children  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  had  a  greater  trial  than  at 
times  when  I  have  looked,  as  many  of  us 
have  recently,  upon  the  large  street  bulle> 
tins,  with  the  heavy  lettered  headings,  and 
have  seen  upon  the  pages  of  some  of  our 
papers  the  long  columns  announcing  the 
wicked  fact,  with  its  horrible  and  sickening^ 
details,  that  two  beings,  we  can  hardly  sav 
human  beings,  have  met,  and  faced  each 
other  for  the  brutal,  wicked,  prize  fight. 
Young  men,  I  beg  of  you,  never  by  word,, 
look,  action,  or  presence  anywhere,  give  for 
a  single  moment  your  sanction,  or  even  vour 

guiet  approval,  to  such  low,  dei>ravec[,  in- 
uman  talste,  and  acts  of  terrible  wickedness* 


The  Boston  Young  Men's  ChristiaiL 
Union  has  now  a  membership  of  5,147; 
and  the  reports  rendered  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  show  that  it  was  never 
before  so  prosperous  and  useful  as  now. 
When  we  see  what  a  noble  work  it  is. 
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doing  to  help  and  guide  and  save  young 
men  amidst  the  perils  of  a  great  city, 
we  cannot  but  ask,  Why  should  this 
work  be  done  in  Boston  only?  How 
long  before  our  other  great  cities  will 
have  such  institutions  ? 
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At  la^  it  is  settled  that  we  are  to  have 
two  churches  in  Cincinnati.  -The  old 
society  which  has  been  doing  so  good  a 
work  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
some  time  ago  decided  to  remove  to 
Walnut  Hills,  where  a  majority  of  its 
active  members  reside,  and  there  erect 
a  new  house  of  worship.  But  this 
would  leave  the  great  city  proper,  with 
its  population  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  without  a  Unitarian  society. 
The  members  of  the  old  church  who 
still  live  in  the  city,  and  some  other 
friends  of  liberal  Christianity,  felt  un- 
willing to  have  such  a  condition  of 
things.  Accordingly  they  have  rallied 
their  forces  vigorously,  and  formed  a  new 
organization  to  be  called  the  "Unity 
Church  of  Cincinnati,"  which  starts  out 
with  prospects,  financial  and  other,  that 
are  encouraging. 

Word  comes  to  us  from  our  church  in 
Norwell  (formerly  South  Scituate)  Mass., 
of  a  kind  of  work  which  we  may  well 
have  more  ol  The  minister  carefully 
prepared  for  and  then  made  general 
announcement  of  a  "Mission  Week." 
This  began  with  a  sermon  on  Sunday 
in  the  Parish  Church,  on  "The  Purpose 
of  Mission  Week."  Following  this 
came  a  "Two  Mile  Mission"  —  that 
is,  successive  services,  with  short,  earnest, 
practical,  religious  talks,  at  the  differ- 
ent school  houses  in  the  vicinity  (within 
two  miles  or  so)  every  evening  for  a 
week  Then  on  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  Parish  Church  a  sermon  on 
"Fruits  of  Mission  Week,"  and  in  the 
evening  a  closing  missionary  meeting, 
with  [£ort  addresses  by  the  minister  of 
the  pariah,  neighboring  pastors,  and 
others.  Moreover,  during  the  week 
printed  appeals  and  other  leaflets  were 
widely  distnbuted,  all  aiming  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  need  of  a  more  oonse- 
orated  life.  The  following  is  the  appeal 
which  Mr.  Tunis,  our  Norwell  minister, 


circulated,  in  connection  with  his  gen- 
eral invitation  to  the  Mission  Week 
Services: 

What  claim  has  the  Church  on  your  life? 
It  is  God's  church.  To  Him  you  owe  your 
being,  your  reason,  the  strength  and  purity 
of  your  affections,  all  that  makes  you  a  man, 
and  not  like  one  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
God  the  Father  has  created  you,  formed 
you,  sustained  you;  He  has  shown  us  in 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  are  all  one  family  of 
His  children.  This  truth  that  makes  you 
free,  the  Church  wants  to  teach  you. 

This  Church  wants  to  bring  about  a  new 
kind  of  society  here.  It  is  not  a  Sunday 
Church,  but  its  Sunda)[  Services  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  inspiration  for  all  sorts  of 
good  works.  Religion  is  not  a  lip  service, 
but  a  combined  effort  to  bring  about  a  new 
social  ideal  in  which  the  welfare  of  any  one 
is  the  concern  of  all.  ''  If  one  member  suf- 
fers, all  the  members  suffer.'' 

What  will  you  do  to  help?  Do  you  not 
owe  it  to  Qod  to  help  his  cause?  You  can 
come  to  church  Sundav  and  worship.  You 
can  join  the  "Union  for  Christian  Work  " 
and  work.  You  can  attend  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  Bible  Class  and  learn.  You  can 
join  the  Guild  for  Home  Worship  if  you  are 
detained  at  home  on  Sundav.  You  can  aid 
in  the  Pamphlet  Mission.  If  you  have  but 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  every  week  there  is 
something  you  can  be  set  to  do. 

It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  reason- 
able and  earnest  appeal  as  this,  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  person  in  any  of  our 
villages  or  neighborhoods,  would  fail  to 
meet  a  response  in  many  a  heart.  And 
a  week  set  apart,  after  the  manner  of 
our  friends  in  Norwell,  for  a  united 
effort  by  pastor  and  church  to  arouse 
the  moral  life  of  the  people,  and  to  call 
the  public  attention  in  somewhat  un- 
usual but  thoroughly  practical  and  un- 
objectionable ways,  to  the  higher  thinfffr 
for  which  religion  stands,  surely  could 
not  fail  to  strengthen  the  church  which 
undertook  it,  as  well  as  sober  and  deepen, 
the  religious  life  of  the  community. 

Is  it  not  in  the  direction  of  sndi 
practical  religious  work,  such  deepening 
religious  consecration,  such  earnest 
effort  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  Gkxl  on 
earth,  that  our  ministers  and  ohurdhes 
everywhere  need  to  push  out? 

**  So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower,— 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power; 
That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed.** 
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WomarCs  Work, 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Irtformation  concemlno  the  relioioui,  phiUanr 
Viropte  and  literary  toork  of  women,  U  90licited  for 
HMs  department,  Addresa  Jtfrs.  Eliaa  R.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

THE  NEW  YOBK  LEAGUE  OP  UIOTARIAN  WOMEN. 

This,  the  youngest  of  our  Unitarian 
Women's  Associations,  includes  the  church- 
es of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Harlem  and 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  It  has  just  closed  its  first 
season,  and  so  remarkable  has  been  its  suc- 
cess that  we  gladly  give  space  for  the  full 
report  of  its  first  annual  meeting,  consist- 
ing of  a  business  session,  lunch,  and  regular 
literary  session.  Such  reports  of  large 
things,  not  only  attempted  put  actually  ac- 
complished, must  prove  an  inspiration  to 
other  workers  to  whom  success  comes  more 
slowly. 

A2XVVAL,  REPOBT. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 
Lieague  at  Unitarian  Women  was  held  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  May  4th.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  Lefl^ueand 
its  subsequent  work,  showed  that  seven 
meetings  had  been  held  during  the  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  240;  much 
earnest  and  continued  interest  manifested; 
and  a  present  membership  of  477.  The 
treasurer's  report  gave  the  receipts  of  the 
Leaffue  for  the  vear  as  $1,063.00.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  dollars  have  been  sent 
to  the  churches  in  Harlem,  Pittsfield,  Spo- 
kane Falls,  W.  T.,  and  Madison,  Dak.,  and  to 
Mrs.  Paine's  P.  O.  work. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  Theo.  C.  Wil- 
liams: Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morse, 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Catlin,  Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Brown;  Cor. 
Secretaries,  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix,  Mrs.  Francis 
Schroeder;  Rec.  Secretary,  Miss  Emma  C. 
Low;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Robinson. 
It  was  voted  to  send  delegates  to  the  Wom- 
en's Aux.  Conference  in  Boston,  on  May 
28th.  Mrs.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Dix  were  selected  to  report  the  work 
of  the  League  for  the  year,  and  to  bring 
back  a  report  of  the  good  work  of  the  Bos- 
ton society.  The  secretaries  of  each  branch 
auxiliary  then  presented  a  report  of  their 
work.  These  all  gave  evidence  of  widely 
increasing  interest  in  the  various  branches. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  hall, 
where  a  social  lunch  was  served.  These 
lunches  have  been  a  very  pleasant  feature 
of  the  meetings,  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  which  has  been  greatly 
enjoyed. 

In  the  afternoon,  reports  of  the  Religious 
and  Philanthropic  News  Committees  were 
given.  The  latter  report  was  upon  "Tene- 
ment House  Work,"  and  very  great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  subject;  several 
ladies  voluntarily  giving  items  from  their 
own  experience. 

The  special  subjects  for  the  day  were: 


[June 

I.  Is  drift  life  consistent  with  Christian 
Education? 

II.  The  Value  of  Ideals. 

III.  Self-Sacrifice  versus  Self-Develop- 
ment. 

The  first  paper,  by  Miss  Herzog,  of  Yon- 
kers, covered  the  three  subjects.  Miss  Her- 
zog took  the  ground  that  an  ideal  education 
is  a  perfect  preparation  for  a  full  life,  and 
implied  the  ability  to  assimilate  all  that 
will  build  up  the  man  and  reject  all  else. 
It  was  then  shown  how  drift  life  implied  a 
certain  stagnation,  or  mental  death,  and  ren- 
dered one  unfit  for  active  work.  Many 
strong  illustrations  were  used  to  show  that 
our  present  methods  of  education  and  social 
life  dull  our  finer  sensibilities,  and  make  us 
contented  with  living  on  a  very  low  plane.  We 
should  find  contentment  only  in  a  constant 
endeavor  to  carry  out  a  definite  object  in 
life.  The  value  of  ideals  in  carrving  out 
this  object,  was  emphasized.  Reality  sen- 
sualizes; ideals  spiritualize.  Art  is  a  study 
of  human  possibility  and  an  injunction  to 
Christian  character.  "  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fecV^  The  best  good  any  man  can  give  the 
world  is  to  give  nimself ,  and  we  can  give 
our  best  selves  only  when  we  have  a  sym- 
metrical training  of  all  our  faculties. 

The  second  paper,  by  Mrs.  Catlin,  was 
upon  the  thira  topic — a  very  brief  but 
forcible  pap^r — the  subject  treated  by  illus- 
tration. The  false  idea  of  self-sacrifice — 
self-abnegation — illustrated  by  those  who 
deny  themselves  simply  for  the  sake  of  de- 
nying, and  not  that  others  mav  have  what 
they  have  given  up,  as  in  the  life  of  the  old 
monks.  The  false  idea  of  self -development 
— self -culture — is  mere  intellectual  or  other 
improvement  of  self,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  claims.  These  ideas  are  antagonistic, 
while  the  true  self-sacrifice  and  self -develop- 
ment are  identical.  Illustrated  by  Father 
Damon  and  his  work  among  the  lepers,  and 
by  one  of  our  noble  Unitarian  scholars,  un- 
known save  to  scholars,  who  ^ave  his  whole 
time  and  thought  to  the  service  of  human 
kind  without  regard  to  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, or  recognition.  This  noble  self -sacri- 
fice is  manifested  alike  by  Jesuit  and  Lib- 
eral. The  highest  spiritual  development  in- 
cludes all  other  development.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  life  of  a  man  who,  having 
first  this  spiritual  life,  by  means  of  this  was 
enabled  to  reach  intellectual  heights  and 
companionship  with  the  world's  chosen  ones. 
Mrs.  Sophia  Mapes  ToUes  spoke  of  the 
value  of  ideals  as  illustrated  by  the  influ- 
ence noble  men  and  women  exert  upon  the 
lives  of  even  very  common  people,  and  ad- 
vocated idealizing  our  common  daily  duties. 
Several  volunteer  speakers  followed  brief- 
ly, among  them  Mrs.  Wilkes,  of  Sioux  Falls, 

Dak.,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  Mrs. 

Hale. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  LIBEBAL  LJTERATURE. 

This  work,  however   and   wherever   at- 
tempted, finds  the  field  of  inquiry  for  lib- 
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eral  religious  thought  ripe  already  for  the 
harvest.  The  Eliot  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  was  organized  last  fall,  reports  that 
it  has  advertised  only  in  the  Unitabiait  and 
Best  Words,  with  twelve  insertions  in  the 
weekly  editions  of  the  St.  Louis  papers. 
From  these  it  has  had  184  applications  from 
twenty-nine  different  states  and  territories, 
and  has  sent  out  700  papers— including 
Registers,  Unitarians,  and  Best  Words— 
A.  U.  A.  tracts,  and  Mr.  Sunderland's 
"What  do  Unitarians  Believe?"  It  would 
be  interesting  could  we  gather  sum-totsJsof 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  literature  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  year;  but  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  while  some  will  fall  on  stones 
and  some  among  thorns,  some  will  find 
good  ground,  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

MRS.  ORMISTON  CHANT. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  occasion  and  the 
woman  are  so  happily  met  as  in  the  extend- 
ed visit  in  this  country  of  the  able  and  elo- 
quent English  woman,  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant, 
of  London.  Coming  as  a  delegate  to  the 
"International  Council  of  Women,"  Mrs. 
Chant  there  made  many  friends,  who  have 
gladly  secured  hearings  for  her  in  all  the 
cities  which  she  has  since  visited. 

Mrs.  Chant  began  her  public  work  for 
Qod's  poor  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  be- 
coming the  teacher  of  a  mission  Bible 
class.  Then  the  care  of  a  nurserv  appealed 
to  her,  and  she  entered  a  hospital  to  obtain 
a  full  course  of  instruction  preparatory  to 
this  work.  Later  she  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Then  she 
married  and  went  to  live  in  London.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  "  contagious  diseases 
acts."  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  had  already 
dared  to  forget  "propriety"  and  Mrs. 
Grundy,  to  speak  and  write  against  the  in- 
famous acts.  Mrs.  Chant,  too,  was  stirred 
by  a  divine  indignation  to  lift  her  voice 
against  the  stupendous  iniquity,  but  was 
deterred,  as  she  says,  bv  fear  of  her  family 
and  Mrs.  Qrund}r.  At  last  the  call  of  duty 
became  imperative.  She  yielded,  and  a 
month  later  she,  who  had  never  before 
spoken  in  public,  had  made  fifty-two  public 
speeches.  And  she  suffered  for  her  temer- 
ity. "  Ladies  whom  I  had  known,"  said  she 
in  an  address  given  in  Chicago,  "would  pass 
me  on  the  streets  with  their  skirts  tucked 
back  to  keep  from  touching  me.  I  have 
been  invited  to  drawing-rooms,  and  not  a 
woman  would  speak  to  me  except  the  host- 
ess. At  one  meeting,  after  an  impassioned 
speech,  a  man  wearing  a  gentleman's  clothes 
deliberately  spat  upon  the  bo0om  of  my 
black  satin  dress." 

Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Chant,  and  their  fellow- 
workers  won  the  day  in  what  they  were 
then  working  for,  namely,  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  law.  But  the  work  they  had 
done  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the  depths 
of  sin  and  iniquity  lying  in  the  path  of  the 
young,  ignorant  and  unprotected,  and  to 
the  task  of  helping  such  Mrs.  Chant  has 
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since  devoted  herself.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  upon  which  she  has 
spoken  in  America  is  "Work  Among  the 
Poor  and  Degraded  in  London." 

As  a  speaker,  Mrs.  Chant  is  phenomenal 
in  her  eloquence.  She  carries  her  audiences 
with  her  by  force  of  both  heart  and  head. 
She  is  a  grand-niece  of  the  famous  English 
orator,  Edmund  Burke;  possibly,  therefore, 
her  eloquence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
laws  of  heredity.  Since  coming  to  America 
she  has  spoken  in  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  east  and  west.  She  is  now  in  New 
England,  but  will  return  west  again,  as  far 
at  least  as  Chicago,  taking  Detroit  and 
Ann  Arbor  on  her  way,  and  will  sail  for 
England  about  June  13th.  We  are  ^lad  for 
all  such  devoted  workers  for  bettering  the 
conditions  of  women,  and  are  especially  glad 
for  the  inspiration  to  our  own  noble  army 
of  American  women-workers  in  philan- 
thropy and  reform  which  must  result  from 
Mrs.  Chant's  visit. 

THE  women's  western   UNITARIAN  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

This  organization  held  its  seventh  annual 
session  in  the  Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chi- 
cago, Tuesday  afternoon.  May  15th.  Not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  some  of  the 
speakers  announced,  the  program  as  carried 
out  was  an  interesting  one,  the  interest 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
two  representative  eastern  women,  Mrs.  An- 
drews, of  Boston,  President  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference,  who  gave  an  excel- 
lent address,  recounting  the  history,  and  de- 
scribing the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  Confer- 
ence; and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  who 
gave  a  very  able  paper  upon  "Religions 
Versus  Legislation  as  a  Restraining  and  Up- 
holding Power  in  Human  Society."  Mrs. 
Wells  made  a  powerful  plea  for  religion  as 
the  great  reformatory  agency  of  the  world. 
Her  definition  of  religion  must  have  been 
somewhat  startling  to  the  ethical  friends 
present,  for  she  defined  it  not  as  "ethics 
touched  with  emotion,"  nor  yet  as  "ethics** 
"thought  out,"  nor  "felt  out,''  but  (we  quote 
from  memory)  as  "a  recognition  of  ana  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  right-doing  growing 
out  of 'man's  conscious  relation  to  Ood,^ 

The  other  papers  of  the  afternoon  were 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treas- 
urer, Miss  and  Mrs.  Hilton,  the  address  of 
the  President,  Mrs.  West,  and  a  valuable 
paper  upon  "Religious  Study  Classes,"  by 
Mrs.  Learned  of  St.  Louis. 

Much  interest  centered  around  the  bus- 
iness hour  with  which  the  session  closed. 
As  we  stated  in  last  month's  Unitarian,  it 
was  understood  that  in  accordance  with  a 
notice  given  last  year,  a  motion  would  be 
presented  so  to  amend  the  articles  of  inoor- 

S oration  of  the  Conference  as  to  give  it  a 
eclared    Christian  or  theistic  instead  of 
a  merely  ethical  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  to 
substitute  for  the  promotiopnof  "freedom^ 
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fellowship  and  character  in  religion,"  as  its 
object  the  promotion  of  "Unitarianism, 
which  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 
The  motion  to  amend  was  presented  by  a 
deleffation  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
St.  Ijouis,  which  came  as  representative  of 
the  wishes  of  the  entire  bod^  of  ladies  in  that 
xchurch.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  moving  or  supporting  the  amendment 
to  force  it  upon  the  Conference,  but  simply 
to  ask  that  body  to  declare  in  unambiguous 
language  what  was  its  position,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  know  whether  they  properly  belonged 
in  it  or  not.  Hence  Mrs.  Moss,  who  in  he- 
half  of  the  St.  Louis  dele£[ation  presented 
the  amendment,  expressed  it  as  the  wish  of 
those  for  whom  she  spoke,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  without  discussion,  as  they 
felt  that  the  question  had  been  so  long  and 
so  prominently  before  the  denomination  in 
the  West  that  further  discussion  was  not 
necessary.  To  the  surprise  and  regret  of 
the  friends  of  the  amendment  the  President 
ruled  that  the  whole  matter  was  out  of 
order,  on  the  ground  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  Illinois  it  was  not  possible  to  amend 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Confer- 
ence because  the  By-Laws  of  the  Conference 
do  not  provide  for  such  amendment.  A  pro- 
test was  at  once  made  against  this  strange 
ruling,  and  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Illinois  statutes  expressly  provide  for 
such  amendments,  and  as  high  legal  author- 
ity as  there  is  in  the  West  was  cited  as 
having  been  consulted  and  as  so  declaring. 
Nevertheless  the  President  adhered  to  her 
ruling.  Thus  by  a  proceeding  unexpected 
and  unprecedented,  and  which  some  of  the 
President's  warmest  friends  regretted,  as 
being  without  warrant,  the  amendment  was 
prevented  from  coming  to  a  vote,  and  the 
Christian  women  of  the  West  who,  in  a  re- 
spectful and  kindly  manner  had  asked,  as 
tney  had  a  right  to  do,  that  the  Conference 
would  frankly  declare  its  position,  were  re- 
fused an  answer  to  their  q  uestion.  However, 
though  a  vote  was  prevented,  the  Confer- 
ence really  declarea  itself  unmistakably 
regarding  the  amendment  by  submitting  to 
and  even  loudly  applauding  the  President's 
ruling.  So  that  after  all,  the  end  is  accom- 
plished, which  the  proposers  of  the  amend- 
ment had  in  view,  though  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  should  have  been  done  in 
such  a  questionable  manner.  A  definite 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  ethical  basis  would  not 
have  said  more  clearly  to  the  Christian 
women  of  the  West  that  their  place  is  no 
Ioniser  in  the  Women's  Western  C!onference, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  become  henceforth  supporters 
and  propagandists  of  ethicalism  instead  of 
Christianity. 

What  then  are  the  Unitarian  women  of 
the  West  to  do,  who  care  for  God  and  Chris- 
tianity and  worship,  and  want  to  work  for 
these,  and  to  stand  plainly  before  the  world 
^or  these?  There  seems  to  be  only  one  path 
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open,  and  that  is,  do  what  the  women  of  our 
churches  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  done  generally,  and  what  thoee 
of  several  of  our  Western  churches  have 
also  done,  organize  in  all  our  Western 
churches,  which  stand  for  Christianity,  Wo- 
men's Auxiliaries,  as  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Auxiliary. 

There  are  some  who  feel  regarding  the 
Women's  Western  Conference,  as  regarding 
the  general  Western  Conference,  that  the 
true  way  to  do  is  for  the  Christian  Unita- 
rians of  the  West  to  rally  their  forces  and 
go  into  the  Conference  and  capture  it  b^ck, 
and  make  it.  once  more  a  Christian  body. 
But  from  this  a  very  large  number  dissent, 
and  much  as  they  love  the  old  organization^ 
they  prefer  to  go  out  and  have  peaoe^  rather 
than  to  stay  in  at  the  cost  of  contention  and 
struggle.  Fortunately  they  do  not  have  to 
go  out  into  isolation,  but  may  still  join 
hands  in  a  common  cause.  As  our  Chris- 
tian Unitarian  churches  of  the  West  are 
turning  for  comradeship  and  co-operation 
to  the  State  Conferences,  and  especially  to 
our  national  organizations,  the  A.  U.  A.  and 
the  National  Conference,  so  may  our  West- 
ern women  find  association  and  abundant 
opportunity  for  united  work  in  the  same 
State  Conferences,  and  especially  in  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Auxiliarv  Conference. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 

DR.  MINER. 

In  these  days  of  short  pastorates  the 
term  of  two  score  years  just  closed  by  the 
honored  pastor  of  Columbus  Avenue 
Church,  in  Boston,  was  well  worthy  the 
celebration  it  received.  The  duration  of 
the  pastorate  was  in  itself  a  testimony  to 
the  character  and  qualities  of  the  pastor. 
Only  a  man  of  strong  and  genuine  nature 
can  endure  the  strain  and  trial  of  life  in  a 
great  city  for  so  long  a  time.  The  strain  of 
such  a  career  is  remorseless.  The  pressure 
never  ceases.  And  when  a  minister,  as  in 
Dr.  Miner's  case,  undertakes  work  in  be- 
half of  reforms,  educational  interests, 
philanthropic  enterprises,  giving  heart  and 
mind  to  needy  causes  of  every  sort,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  the  man  can  get 
through  so  much  work.  Perhaps  there  is 
an  explanation  of  one  secret  of  Dr.  Miner's 
tireless  and  effective  industry,  in  a  remark 
he  himself  once  made  to  the  writer,  then  a 
senior  in  college  just  about  to  graduate.  It 
was  in  answer  to  a  word  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  received  from  the  Doctor's  words  and 
example  during  the  four  years  of  college 
life.  "I  am  glad,"  he  said,  *' to  have  been 
helpful  to  you.  I  lonff  ago  ceased  working 
for  myself;  my  only  thought  is  to  do  my 
duty."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  moral  re- 
newal in  such  simple  self-forgetfulness. 
Dr.  Miner's  influence  in  the  church  has 
always  been  such  as  his  marked  personal 
force  and  positive  nature  naturally  have 
commanded.  By  temperament  and  training 
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a  leader,  he  has  never  shrunk  from  the 
labors  nor  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
Many  a  landmark  in  our  denominational 
process  was  set  in  its  place  largely  through 
nis  instrumentality.  Many  a  disaster  to  the 
church  has  been  averted  through  his  fear- 
less speech  and  action.  The  Universalist 
churcn  holds  no  living  man  in  higher  esteem 
than  Dr.  Miner.  We  pray  for  his  speedy 
restoration  to  strength  and  to  active  work. 

MBS.  TAIiOOTT. 

If  these  notes  seem  to  have  run  some- 
what to  personalities  of  late,  it  must  be 
said  in  explanation,  that  our  church  has 
had  repeated  occasion  to  study  the  lesson 
of  useful  and  noble  lives.  We  have  met 
with  heavy  losses  by  death  in  our  churches 
both  east  and  west.  And  in  notable  in- 
stances death  has  called  fresh  attention  to 
the  generous  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  on.  We  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Dr. 
Ryder's  death,  when  the  lingering  illness 
under  which  Mrs.  Taloott,  of  Chicago,  had 
been  wasting  away  came  to  an  end,  and  she 
passed  on  to  the  higher  life.  Mrs.  Talcott 
nad  lon^  been  identified  with  the  charities 
of  the  city,  to  which  she  was  a  most  gener- 
ous contributor.  Her  benefactions  had 
gone  far  toward  the  maintenance  of  several 
of  these,  and  to  many  others  her  gifts  were 
most  important.  She  will  be  missed 
throughout  the  city.  Her  charities  were  as 
wise  as  they  were  bountiful.  They  reached 
almost  every  institution  of  public  bene- 
faction in  the  citv,  and  when  they  touched 
private  individuals  became  almost  innumer- 
able. Withal,  she  did  not  forget  her  own 
church.  The  faith  in  her  heart  she  learned 
from  the  Universalist  leaders  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  it  was  the  motive-power  which 
gave  the  impulse  to  all  her  noble  activities. 
The  church  of  the  Redeemer  owes  much  of 
its  present  splendid  prestige  to  her  generous 
help  and  encouragement.  Her  contributions 
towards  all  its  expenses  were  most  liberal. 
And  in  all  our  general  church  work,  hers 
has  been  one  of  the  names  found  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  on  every  subscription  list,  for 
missions,  for  church  extension,  for  educa- 
tion. We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  gift 
of  such  souls  as  these.  We  are  eaually 
thankful  for  the  memory  of  one  wno  so 
nobly  exemplified  the  faith  and  the  spirit 
of  our  church. 

MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

Somehow  the  spring  removals  seem  to 
have  affected  the  ministers  and  the  churches 
and  notable  changes  are  pending,  both  east 
and  west.  Dr.  Patterson  retires  from  his 
long  and  honorable  pastorate  in  Roxbury, 
assuming  the  dignities  of  pastor  emeritiLS, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rexford,  who  leaves 
vacant  a  pastorate  in  which  he  had  no 
predecessor.  The  Detroit  church  is  of  his 
own  construction,  and  the  past  eight  years 
has  built  it  up  from  comparatively  unorgan- 


ized beginnings  to  strength  and  influence 
in  the  community.  Bro.  Grum  has  resigned 
at  Dubuque,  where  he  has  been  doing  an 
exceptionally  vigorous  and  consecrated 
work.  The  old  Salem  parish  is  trving  to 
win  the  consent  of  Bro.  Rogers,  of  Albany. 
And  so  the  wheel  revolves.  It  is  a  pity  that 
that  dreadful  Methodist  itineracy  should 
have  so  leavened  our  church.  We  are 
tempted  to  paraphrase  scripture  and  say, 
^*It  must  needs  be  that  these  changes  come. 
But  woe  unto  those  unto  whom  they  come." 

J.  o.  A. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches  was  opened 
in  Lieeds,  England,  on  Tuesday,  April  24th, 
and  was  held  during  three  days.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  success.  It  is  a  copy 
of  our  American  National  Conference  or- 
ganized in  1865.  The  notable  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  the  presence  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Martineau,  who  took  an  important 
part  in  the  programme.  He  addressed  the 
large  meeting  of  delegates  on  **The  Organ- 
ization of  our  Churches,"  trying  to  answer 
the  Question^  **  Can  any  organization  be  de- 
visea  which,  while  binding  together  with  no 
mere  rope  of  sand,  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  so  elastic  in  its  construction  that  no 
friction  or  pressure  shall  be  felt  at  any 

goint?  "  No  ecclesiastical  organization  that 
e  was  aware  of  had  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  this.  He  had  no  objection  to  Congre- 
gationalism as  an  abstract  principle,  but 
felt  the  need  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  congregational  principle  in  the  absence 
of  any  union.  He  addressed  himself  first 
of  all  to  the  question  of  the  adequate  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  ministry  in  our 
churches.  The  great  object  was  to  strain 
away  a  portion  of  the  excess  of  wealth  in 
large  and  flourishing  congregations  in  order 
to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  wealth  in  smedl 
communities.  Augmentation  Funds  for 
the  increase  of  a  minister's  salary,  Susten- 
tation  Funds  and  benevolent  bequests  for 
the  same  object,  do  undoubtedly  augment 
the  resources  of  small  societies.  But  such 
a  provision  is  a  poor  palliative.  The  utmost 
amount  of  money  distributed  by  these 
funds  does  not  reach  one-twelfth  part  of 
that  which  is  necessary  to  give  a  decent 
maintenance  to  our  ministers  throughout 
the  country.  Moreover,  the  money  coming 
from  charitable  sources  is  not  the  minister's 
bv  right,  not  what  he  earns  by  labor,  but  is 
of  a  precarious  and  eleemosynary  character. 
Whatever  support  is  given  to  tne  minister 
should  render  him  independent.  He  should 
be  able  to  rely  upon  it,  and  it  ought  to  be 
adeauate  to  honorable  existence.  The  best 
metnod  of  meeting  this  need  is  that  which 
exists  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  have  sums  of  money 
collected  from  every  congregation  in  our 
body  by  an  extension  of  voluntaryism. 
Deacons  should  be  appointed  in  every  par- 
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ish  to  canvafis  every  person  belonging  to 
the  congregation,  and  to  invite  from  them 
a  weekly  subscription,  which  should  be  col- 
lected monthly  and  paid  in  quarterly  to  the 
general  treasurer  at  headquarters.  This 
sum  should  be  called  the  Pastorate  Fund,  a 
fund  for  the  formation  and  support  of  a 
collective  pastorate  in  the  church.  There  are 
220  British  congregations  exclusive  of  mis- 
sions. Each  church  ought  to  subscribe 
$250  at  least.  Many  churches  might  easily 
subscribe  a  good  deal  more.  Dr.  Martineau 
divides  the  congregations  into  four  groups. 
He  supposes  the  first  group  to  comprise 
congregations  averaging  in  number  about 
40  members;  the  second  averaging  90  mem- 
bers; the  third,  150;  and  the  fourth,  210. 
With  an  average  contribution  from  each 
member  of  12  cents  per  week,  each  oongte- 
gation  of  the  first  group  would  supply  in 
one  year,  the  sum  of  $262.50;  each  congre- 
gation of  the  second,  $585;  of  the  third, 
975;  and  the  last,  $1365.    One  factor  more 

S'ves  the  aggregate  result.  He  reckons 
ty  congregations  in  the  first  group,  seventy 
in  the  second,  sixty  in  the  third,  and  forty 
in  the  highest.  By^this  plan  the  total  re- 
sult would  be  $167,675  per  annum.  The 
sum  sounds  large,  but  the  iKX>r  Scotch  con- 
gregations yield  very  much  more,  and  at  a 
much  higher  rate. 

What  IS  to  be  the  principle  of  distribu- 
tion ?  Our  object  is  to  plant  in  every  district 
of  the  country  which  is  open  to  us,  a  minis- 
ter, an  orffan  of  religious  information  and 
Christian  helpfulness,  ^nd  to  put  him  upon 
the  same  social  basis  as  that  of  any  otner 
minister— a  man  of  university  training,  of 
deep  and  earnest  piety,  of  devotion  to  his 
profession.  Have  no  distinction  between 
the  minister  of  the  largest  town  and  the 
minister  of  the  least.  Take  the  $167,675  and 
divide  it  by  the  number  of  ministers,  and 
give  an  equal  dividend  to  every  man  of  them. 
That  would  give  every  minister  $750  a  year. 
And  this  he  is  to  receive  from  the  church  at 
large,  and  it  is  independent  of  the  additional 
amount  subscribed  by  his  parish.  Each 
congregation's  treasurer  would  have  two 
accounts  to  keep,  one  for  the  parish  and 
one  for  the  church  at  large. 

Dr.  Martineau  then  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  recognized  ministers.  Who  shall 
belong  to  the  ministry?  Some  plan  ought 
to  be  contrived  by  our  collective  churches 
to  keep  charlatans  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  injudicious  ap- 
pointments. There  are  ministers  whose 
triumphs  have  been  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  they  have  slain,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  savage  heroes 
used  to  reckoned  up  the  number  of  their 
victories  by  the  number  of  skulls  they 
could  hang  upon  their  walls.  The  public  at 
large  are  not  capable  of  judging  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  minister  or  his  fitness 
for  the  profession.  Our  present  arrange- 
ments require  slight  modification.  When- 
ever a  candidate  for  a  pulpit  appears  before 


a  pansh,  three. things  should  be  done:  first, 
his  personal  character  should  be  investi- 
gated; secondly,  his  personal  qualifications 
ought  to  be  authenticated  by  examination 
of  his  university  or  college  certificates;  and 
finally,  he  should  receive  public  recognition 
and  installation.  For  this  work  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau suggests  District  Boards,  of  a  repre- 
sentative character,  something  like  the 
Scotch  Presbytery.  Then  there  is  the 
principle  of  union  and  the  representative 
name.  For  English  Unitarians,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau reverts  to  the  liiame  and  princi- 
Sles  of  the  English  Presbyterians.  He 
eprecates  dogma  and  sect,  will  have  neither 
tests  nor  an  exclusive  title.  Any  man  or 
woman  who,  being  a  Unitarian,  shrinks 
from  plainly  and  openly  saying  so  is  a  sneak 
and  a  coward,  but  any  person  who,  being  a 
Unitarian,  wishes  to  fasten  that  name  upon 
other  people,  is  a  traitor  to  the  principles, 
to  the  church  of  his  ancestors,  and  a  de- 
serter into  the  camp  of  the  opponent. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Freckelton.  of  London* 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Obstacles  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Free  Chistianity  among  the 
People,"  before  the  Leeds  Conference. 
Among  other  thin^  he  said:  "People  like  to 
sing;  it  is  contagious  and  inspiring  when 
the  hymns  touch  the  common  experience  of 
life.  Give  them  such  hymns  with  singable 
tunes,  and  thev  will  then  welcome  and  en- 
joy a  good  authem  or  organ  solo,  if  worship 
and  not  technical  skill  be  the  great  aim. 
The  sermons  should  not  be  so  long  as  to 
wear^,  not  so  short  as  to  mean  anything  or 
nothmg;  above  all,  not  dull,  or  twaddly,  or 
serio-comic.  No  gospel  according  to  Punch 
and  Judy  will  help  this  time.  The  talk 
shouid  be  direct,  manly,  about  present  day  . 
things,  and  driven  right  home  to  the  con- 
science, as  with  the  hammer  of  God;  human, 
tender,  merciful  in  judgment  and  sympa- 
thetic; spoken  out  of  abundant  experience, 
and  like  a  man  pleading  with  his  friend. 
It  is  an  awful  mistake  to  preach  down  to 
people,  or  to  patronize  men  who  have  sense 
enough  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  wit 
enough  to  know  that  evangelical  orthodoxy 
will  not  serve  their  turn." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Worthington  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  on  "A  Church 
Building  Loan  Fund,"  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  such  fund  as  that 
which  was  opened  so  successfully  at  Sara- 
toga in  1884. 

In  an  address  to  the  congregation  of  St. 
Thomas's  Square  Chapel,  Haclmev,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Varley,  says  concerning  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Baptist  Union:  *^  The  attempt 
now  being  made  in  the  religious  world  to 
force  upon  a  whole  denomination  a  creed  is 
an  anachronism,  and  will  turn  out,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  an  abortive  anachronism.  The 
only  basis  of  union  among  Christian  folk  is 
personal  love  to  Christ  and  personal  loyalty 
to  his  commands."    More  than  this  is  not 
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required,  and  less  will  not  suffice  as  a  bond 
of  Uhristian  fellowship. 

What  a  fuss  is  being  made  about  the 
Par>al  rescript  as  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
and  boycotting!  It  interferes  in  no  way 
with  Ireland's  legitimate  claim  to  self -gov- 
ernment, but  it  does  stigmatize  as  they  de- 
serve, brutal  and  unlawful  acts,  whether 
against  the  owners  of  property  or  unoffend- 
ing tenants.  The  church  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  condemn  methods  half-political  and 
half-brutal,  though  they  are  done  in  the 
nam^  of  liberty  and  professedlv  on  behalf 
of  an  oppressed  people.  That  which  is  just 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland  loses  far  more  than 
it  gains  by  the  use  of  barbarous  weapons  of 
social  warfare,  and  the  Pope  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  bold  rebuke  of  unprincipled 
tactics. 

The  Eev.  Samuel  and  Mrs.  Barnett^and 
half-a-dozen  residents  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
have  just  conducted  a  partv  of  eighty 
Whitechapel  people,  men  ana  women,  to 
Florence  and  back,  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  840  or  $50  per  person.  Most  of  these 
were  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  a  hard- 
worked  class.  The  party  were  away  nearly 
a  fortnight,  travelling  by  way  of  Antwerp, 
Lucerne,  Milan  and  Pisa.  j.  o. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Appleton*B  '^Cyclouffidia  of  American  Bi- 
ography" has  reached  its  fourth  volume.  It 
is  to  be  completed  in  six. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication  Tolstofs  *'Life," 
which  has  been  suppressed  in  Russia. 

The  Boston  Commonwealth  says:  *' Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  no  sessions  of  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy  this  summer. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  to.  P.  B.  Sanborn, 
respectively  dean  and  secretary  of  the 
school,  are  expecting  to  be  absent  from 
town  during  a  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Another  year,  however,  the  sessions  of  the 
school  are  likely  to  be  renewed." 

The  American  Hebrew^  commentmg  on 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  Gross  as 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard,  says: 

*'  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  record  that,  at 
the  foremost  as  well  as  oldest  university  in 
the  United  States,  a  young  co-religionist 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  History. 
Harvard  has  conferred  this  honor  upon  Dr. 
Charles  Gross,  while  he  is  yet  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Europe.  Dr.  Gross  sraduateid  at 
Williams  College,  and  obtained  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Gottin^en,  having  pursued  his  studies 
also  at  Leipzipr.  Berlin,  and  Paris.  He  has 
already  published  several  volumes.  His 
greatest  work,  on  the  ^'History  of  the  Muni- 
cipalities in  England,"  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  util- 
izes his  researches  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  his  people.    At  the  recent  Anglo- 


Jewish  Historical  Exhibition  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  con- 
stitutes an  important  contribution  to  Eco- 
nomic History  as  well  as  to  the  annals  of 
the  Jews." 

The  International  Record  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  edited  by  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  has  come  to  the  beginning 
of  its  third  year.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  it  does  not  pay  expenses.  All  persons 
who  are  interested  in  philanthropies  and 
reforms  may  well  do  what  they  can  to  ex- 
tend its  circulation,  for  it  is  a  publication 
of  very  great  ability  and  value. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Unity  Clubs  and  Lyceum  Committees,  but 
especially  of  Woman's  Clubs  and  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  for  young  women,  to 
Rev.  George  W.  Cooke's  course  of  four  lect- 
ures on  "  The  Intellectual  Development  of 
Woman,"  which  he  has  delivered  during 
the  past  year  in  many  places  East  and  West. 
We  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  course  entire,  and  can  hardly  speak 
too  highly  of  the  wealth  of  information, 
often  rare  and  out-of-the-way  information^ 
which  the  lectures  contain,  or  the  truly  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  they  trace  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  to  some  extent  moral 
progress  of  woman  in  England  from  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  time,  together  with 
the  causes  of  the  same. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things  about  the 
lectures  is  the  unexpected  light  they  throw 
upon  many  of  the  educational  and  other 
problems  that  are'  before  women  to-day. 
We  have  never  heard  a  more  candid  or  an 
abler  plea  for  a  higher  and  sounder  educa- 
tion for  woman,  and  for  enlarging  her 
sphere  in  certain  important  ways,  than  the 
last  lecture  of  the  course  contains. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Cooke  will  ex- 
pand  the  lectures  into  a  volume,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  But 
before  this  is  done  they  ought  to  be  heard 
much  more  widely  as  lectures. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  McMahon,  of  Quincy,  HI., 
has  an  article  in  the  May  ShakespeaHana 
on  **  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,'^ 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  nucleus  of  this  library  was  a  valuable 
collection  made  by  Col.  E.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  which  Mr.  James  McMTillan,  of 
Detroit,  purchased  in  1882,  and  presented 
to  the  University.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
McMillan  has  made  extended  and  rich  ad- 
ditions to  the  collection,  until  it  now  num- 
bers some  3,100  volumes,  and  is  surpassed 
in  size  or  value  in  this  country  we  believe 
only  by  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
PuDlic  Library  and  one  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary of  New  York. 

Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures. 
By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Company.    $1.50.   The  Lyceum  in 
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this  oountry  has  known  no  lectures  superior, 
at  once  in  intellectual  brilliancy,  moral 
power  and  spiritual  insi^^ht,  to  those  deliv- 
ered by  Starr  King.  And,  what  is  remark- 
able, they  have  read  almost  as  well  in  print 
as  they  sounded  when  thev  fell  fresh  from 
the  orator's  lips.  This  volume,  containing 
twelve  of  King's  best  known  lectures,  has 
now  passed  to  a  sixth  edition.  It  will  pass 
to  many  more.  There  is  not  a  page  in  it 
that  is  not  noble  literature.  The  introduc- 
tion, of  18  pages,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple, 
^ves  an  interesting  sketch  of  King's  life; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  century  should  have  passed, 
from  the  departure  out  of  our  sight  of  so 
rare  a  spirit,  without  any  adequate  life  of 
him  having  been  written.  We  are  glad  to 
know  there  is  probability  that  this  void  may 
be  filled  before  very  long.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  the  hardly  leas 
attractive  book  of  sermons,  **  Christianity 
and  Humanity,"  published  by  the  same 
house,  we  have  such  a  monument  as  it  is 
iiriven  few  men  to  leave  behind. 

Christianity  17«.  Ecclesiasticism,  By  J.  H. 
Xiondon:  Williams  and  Norgate.  Pp.  466. 
In  this  book,  under  the  guise  of  conversa- 
tions between  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
bigoted  English  vicar  (Rev.  Hugh  Hierous) 
and  an  intelligent,  rationalistic  parishioner 
^Mr.  Truman)  we  have  a  discussion  of  nearly 
the  entire  ground  of  the  doctrinal  system 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  writer  displays  wide  learn- 
ing and  much  power  of  thought,  and  has 
written  a  verv  interesting  and  instructive 
work.  Indeed  for  one  seeking  facts  and 
arguments  in  support  of  English  Liberal 
Dissent,  we  haraly  know  where  a  richer 
storehouse  can  be  found  than  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

Harvard  Reminiscences,  By  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Ticknor 
A  Company.  Chicago:  S.  A.  Maxwell  &  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.25. 

In  this  delightful  volume  Dr.  Peabody 
^ives  us  reminiscences,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, of  seventy  different  persons  who 
were  connected  with  Harvard  College  dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  was  undergraduate, 
theological  student  or  tutor,  and  who  have 
since  attained  to  more  or  lees  of  public  note. 
He  also  adds  a  supplementary  chapter  on 
**  Harvard  College  Sixty  Years  Ago."  Prob- 
ably no  one  living  is  better  qualified  to  write 
such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  vivid  or  interesting  pict- 
ure of  Harvard  life  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  than  is  here  given. 

Talks  to  Young  Men  (with  Asides  to 
Young  Women).  By  Robert  Collyer.  Boston: 
Xiee  and  Shepard.  S1.25.  Every  habitual 
listener  to  Robert  Collver  knows  that  never 
is  he  more  thoroughly  at  his  best  than 
when  preaching  to  young  men.  There  is  a 
freshness  about  his  thought  and  a  chivalry 


in  his  nature  that  have  always  appealed 
strongly  to  the  young.  The  charmmg  ser- 
mons which  are  gathered  together  in  this 
book  illustrate  well  this  side  of  the  gpreat 
preacher's  power.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are.  The  Joy  of  Youth,  Godlike  Temptations, 
My  New  iName,  Two  Children,  The  Primi- 
tive Idea  of  a  Good  Wife,  Debt,  Sleep, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  The  Companion- 
ship of  Grood  Books. 

Rational  Theology,  By  John  Milton 
Williams,  A.  M.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kefr 
&  Company.  $1.50.  This  book  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  clear-cut,  well-thought-out, 
strong  essays,  covering  succinctly  what  is 
most  fundamental  in  the  orthodox  theolog- 
ical system.  It  aims  on  the  one  hand  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  no  longer  either 
rationally  or  ethically  tenable,  and  on  the 
other  to  establish  on  a  basis  at  once  rational, 
ethical  and  scriptural,  a  system  of  theolog- 
ical doctrine  essentially  in  harmony  with 
what  is  coming  to  be  known  as  "New 
Orthodoxy,"  or  "Andover  Congregational- 
ism." The  titles  of  chapters  are:  Old  and 
New  Calvinism,  The  Conscience,  Virtue 
from  a  Scientific  Standpoint,  Regeneration, 
Divine  Sovereignty  and  Free-Ai:ency,  The 
Atonement,  The  Future  of  Incorrigible 
Men,  The  Christ  of  Nazareth— Who  was  he? 
All  these  subjects  are  treated  ably.  The 
book  is  of  value  as  giving  an  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  orthodox  theology  to-day  at  its 
best.  The  author  evidently  has  written  not 
so  much  with  a  liberal  public,  as  with  his 
orthodox  ministerial  brethren,  in  view — 
hoping  to  help  some  of  the  latter  a  little 
toward  more  reasonable  religious  views. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen's  excellent  article 
on  "The  Christian  Enthusiasm"  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  April  Unitarian  Re- 
view^ in  pamphlet  form.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  senaing  10  cents  to  the  author, 
155  Julia  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  have  received  from  Rev.  W.  Carey 
Walters,  of  London,  an  article  on  "The 
Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd"  movement 
among  our  English  Unitarian  churches, 
Mr.  Walters  being  the  originator  of  the 
movement  there.  We  purpose  to  print  the 
article  in  our  next  issue.  We  shall  also 
soon  give  an  account  of  the  "Kings  Daugh- 
ters," an  organization  for  philanthropic  and 
religious  work  which  is  growing  fast  in  this 
country. 

The  new  "  Agassi  z  Association  Hand- 
book," prepared  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association,  is  a  little  work 
calculated  to  inspire  all  who  read  it,  with 
the  author's  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
Nature.  It  is  not  only  interesting  because 
of  its  charmingly  told  history  of  the  incep- 
tion and  growth  of  the  Agassiz  Association 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  so  full  of  practical 
informatiion  and  hints,  sarto  the  proper 
Digitized  by  VjOOQFC 
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methods  of  work,  that  it  seems  none  can 
read  it  without  thirsting  to  know  more  of 
that  subtle  speech,  whispered 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms/' 

Arthur  Beavis. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  vHsh  to  represent  every  Unitarian  church  in 
the  cmmtry  in  thetie  colwnna,  and  wOl  if  our  friends 
wtU  help  vs. 

Miabters,  Sunday-school  ttuperintendents  and 
teachers,  and  church  workers,  everywhere,  please  send 
itt  word—bri^,  caneise-of  the  important  things  you 
do. 

Don*t  wait  for  an  OMumtdaJtlon  of  items,  hut  aa 
soon  as  one  of  interest  occurs,  send  immediately  on  a 
postal  card,  AU  items  should  reach  us  by  the  eighr 
teenth  of  the  month. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Bexford,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Father,  (Universalist)  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  called  to  Boston  (Box- 
bury)  to  be  the  successor  of  Dr.  Patterson, 
and  has  accepted  the  call.  It  is  a  great  loss 
to  Michigan  and  the  West,  and  a  great  gain 
to  Boston  and  the  East,  for  Dr.  Retford  is  a 
man  who  has  few  superiors  in  this  country 
in  popular  pulpit  power.  We  understand 
he  ffoee  to  his  new  charcre  at  once. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— About  170  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  during  the  past  year.  A 
supplementary  6atalogue  has  been  prin- 
ted, containing  the  names  of  nearly  500 
books — additions  since  the  library  was  es^ 
tablished  six  years  ago. 
— ^Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  of  Liondon,  is  to  be 
here  and  speak  early  in  June. 
— The  Sunday  evening  Religious  Study 
Class  of  thirty  young  people  has  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  upon  Dr.  Clarke^s  **Steps 
of  Belief,"  and  with  great  interest  and  pro- 
fit to  all. 

— ^The  Unity  Club  has  just  closed  a  very 
successful  season.  It  has  held  regular 
weekly  meetings  since  the  first  of  October, 
three  quarters  of  the  number  literary  and 
musical,  and  one  quarter  social.  The  at- 
tendance has  ranged  from  45  to  225.  The 
literary  programmes  have  been  of  a  high 
order. 

— During  the  winter  and  spring  Mr.  Sun- 
derland has  given  two  courses  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  one  on  "Religious  Prob- 
lems" and  one  on  "  Practical  Themes  for 
Students."  Besides  these  Mrs.  Sunderland 
has  given  an  extended  course  on  "The 
Books  of  the  Bible." 

—The  "Religious  Problems"  course  em 
braced  the  following  subjects: 

Is  Inquiry  in  Religion  Safe? 

Is  Man  a  Fallen  Being? 

Was  Jesus  God?  How  came  He  to  be 
Worshiped? 

In  What  Sense  was  Jesus  a  Savior? 

Miracles  in  the  Light  of  To-day. 

The  Devil  in  the  Light  of  To-day. 

Darwin:  Effect  of  his  Teachings  on  Re 
ligion. 
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—The  course  on  "Practical  Themes  for 
Students  "  included  these  subjects: 

Twelve  Reasons  Why  Young  M<*n  shotdd 
be  Total  Abstainers. 

College  Secret  Societies. 

Choosing  a  Profession  or  Calling  in  Life. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Educated 
Young  Men.      ^ 

These  three  courses  of  lectures  filled  the 
Sunday  evenings  of  seven  months,  from  Oc- 
tober to  May. 

Beatrice,  Neb.— The  church  here  is 
pushing  ahead  vigorously  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  place  of  worship,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  minister  recently  ordained  at 
Kansas  City,  Miss  Leggett. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— It  is  pleasant 
to  notice  such  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  church  unity  as  that  at  Washington 
Village — one  of  the  poorer  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton. Here  the  three  local  churches.  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  and  Unitarian,  are  holding 
Union  Sunday  evening  services.  The  first 
was  held  in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  min- 
isters of  the  other  twa  taking  part  in  the 
service.  That  is  the  true  church  unity, — 
the  different  churches  not  all  merging  into 
some  one  of  them,  but  drawing  more  kindly 
together  and  holding  frank  and  equal  fel- 
lowship. 

—We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
has  been  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  work 
to  retire  from  his  place  as  one  of  the  four 
chaplains  who  have  charge  of  the  religious 
services  at  Harvard.  Instead  of  merely  fil- 
ling the  vacancy  two  names  have  been  ad- 
ded—Rev. Theodore  C.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
at  Cambridge.  They  are  both  such  excel- 
lent men  that  we  rather  regret  to  see  the 
appointment  coupled  in  some  papers  with 
an  emphatic  allusion  to  their  both  being 
Harvard  men,  which  would  imply  that  this 
fact  had  some  weight  in  their  selection. 
Surely  while  Harvard  maintains  its  place  at 
the  head  of  American  Universities  by  cal- 
ling to  its  professoriate  simply  the  ablest 
teachers  obtainable  in  every  branch,  it 
would  be  a  curious  mistake  of  policy  to 
be  guided  by  any  jther  rule  in  choosing 
those  who  are  to  iniluenoe  the  students  re- 
ligiously. 

— It  had  been  announced  that  Rev.  J.  Free- 
man Clarke  would  occupv  his  pulpit  again 
Sunday,  May  6;  but  to  the  deep  regret  of 
the  coD^egation  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  do  so. 

— The  excellent  Easter  sermon  of  Rev.  C.  D. 
Bradley,  senior  pastor  of  the  Harrison 
Square  Church,  has  been  printed  in  pamph- 
let form.  The  subject  is,  **  Jesus  Christ, 
Eternally  Alive." 

— ^While  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  the  Boston  anniversaries  will  be 
in  full  sw^ing.  The  chief  innovation  on  the 
exercises  of  previous  years,  is  the  mass  meet- 
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ing  of  Sunday  schools,  to  be  held  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple. 
— The  Union  services,  which  have  been  sup- 
ported each  year  by  First,  Second,  and  Ar- 
lington St.  Churches,  and  King's  Chapel, 
will  this  year  be  held  in  King's  Chapel. 
HoUis  Street  which  formerly  was  asso- 
ciated in  this  Union  service,  will  now,  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  Dr.  Hale's  old  society, 
unite  with  the  South  End  churches,  in  the 
services  maintained  in  the  New  South  Free 
Church  (Rev.  G.  H.  Young's),  comer  of  Tre- 
mont and  Camden  Streets. 
— The  union  of  the  two  Unitarian  societies 
in  South  Boston,  Pastor  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder,  has 
been  finally  consummated  by  legal  action, 
so  that  nothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
united  and  harmonious  work  together.  By 
act  of  the  legislature  the  name  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  read,  ^'The  Hawes  Unita- 
rian Congregational  Church."  The  word 
"Place,"  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
name,  having  lost  its  significence  by  the 
transfer  of  the  church,  has  been  dropped. 
Since  the  union  of  the  societies,  a  new  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  awakened.  Many 
families  have  been  led  to  renew  their  alle- 

g'lance  to  the  church,  and  the  congregations 
ave  steadily  increased.  During  the  year 
past  the  Benevolent  Union  has  held  weekly 
meetings  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-five  ladies.  Much  work  of  a  practi- 
cal character  has  been  done — such  as  sew- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  sending  money  to  the 
needy.  The  Union  has  also  conducted 
monthly  sociables  which  have  been  very 
successful,  the  spacious  parlors  of  the 
church  being  filled  on  many  occasions.  It 
is  felt  that  these  sociables,  where  good 
amusements — chiefiy  of  a  musical  character 
— are  provided,  are  great  helps  in  bringing 
people  into  more  cordial  relations. 

T*he  Channing  Workers— a  temperance 
society — has  just  completed  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  Meetings  have  been  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  evening  of  each  month, 
where  addresses  have  been  given  by  different 
speakers — among  them  being  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  and  Rev. 
J.  L*.  Marsh.  The  society  also  gave  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  entertainment  re- 
cently,for  the  purpose  of  putting  itself  in  the 
possession  of  funds  with  which  to  do  good 
work — and  realized  a  handsome  amount.  It 
hopes  in  the  fall  to  direct  its  energies  to  a 
special  kind  of  helpfulness,  such  as  the  as- 
sistence  of  girls  and  young  men. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  church  have 
been  met,  with  some  evening  services,  besides 
the  regular  morning  service.  For  several 
months  different  speakers  have  lent  their 
aid  to  this  object,  and  have  given  addresses 
on  Sunday  evening  on  various  subjecte. 
These  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  church 
parlor,  and  have  been  preceded  by  social 
singing. 

Burlineton,  Vt,~Rev,  L.  G.  Ware  was 
dangerously  sick  about  the  first  of  January 
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with  pneumonia,  and  has  been  very  ill  all 
winter.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  is  better;  he  recently  rode 
out  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness. 

Chicago.  111.— The  Western  Unitarian 
Association  held  ite  annual  meeting  in  the 

Sarlors  of  the  Tremont  House,  on  Wedne&- 
ay  afternoon,  May  16th,  Mr.  P.  P.  Hey  wood 
in  the  chair.  The  election  of  officers  for 
the  coming  vear  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Judge  iGeo.  W.  McCrary,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Vice-President,  Porter  P.  Heywood, 
Chicago;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  T. 
G.  Mi&ted,  Chicago;  Executive  Committee, 
P.  P.  Heywood,  H.  T.  Thompson,  C.  H.  S. 
Mixer,  Joseph  Shippen,  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin. 
The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  coming  year 
consiste  of  Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Joseph  Shippen, Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Slade,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  H. 
H.  Barber,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Rev.  Oscar  Clute, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  H.  C.  Dillon,  Denver,  Col.; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit,  Shelbyville,  111.;  G.  A. 
FoUansbee,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin, 
Chicago,  111.:  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  Milwaukee, 
Wia;  Miss  Ellen  M.  Gould,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  P.  P.  Heywood,  Chicago,  111.;  M.  B. 
Hull,  Chicago,  III.;  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings, 
Toledo,  O.;  O.  E-Leamard, Lawrence,  Kan.; 
George  E.  Leighton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  E. 
McKeighan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  T.  G.  Mil- 
sted,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  H.  S.  Mixer,  Chicago, 
HI.;  Rev.  John  Snyder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev, 
J.  T.  Sunderland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  H.  T. 
Thompson,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  M.  Thomson, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Lucian  Tilton,  Chicago, 
IlL;  Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  Manistee,  Mich. 
— ^The  Church  of  the  Messiah  voted,  two  to 
one,  on  Sunday,  May  13th,  not  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Western  Conference. 
— ^Rev.  J.  V.  Blake  was  called  east  on  im- 
perative private  business  just  before  tbe 
Conference,  and  hence  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  any  of  its  meetings. 
—Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  and  Mrs.  An- 
drews, of  Boston,  snoke  at  All  Souls  church 
Sunday  evening,  May  20th. 
— The  Chicago  Alliance  of  Liberal  Minis- 
ters dined  together  at  the  Tremont  House, 
on  Tuesday,  May  15th.  A  request  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  that  the  Alliance  furnish  preachers 
for  the  Lakeside  (Chauteuqua)  School  of 
the  New  Theology,  for  one  Sunday  in  August 
next.  A  resolution  was  passed  acceding  to 
the  request  and  expressing  the  sympathy  of 
the  Alliance  with  Dr.  Townsend  in  his  im- 
paired health. 

— Chicago  people  are  having  an  opportunity 
to  see  Munkacsy's  great  painting,  **  Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  wnich  is  on  exhibition  at 
Music  Hall. 

— The  women  of  Chicago  are  making  a 
strong  effort  again  this  year  to  get  two  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Board  of  Education, 
with  some  prospect  that  they  will  be  suc- 
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— ArraDgemente  are  making  for  a  rousing 
farewell  meeting  for  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chan^ 
in  Central  Music  Hall,  on  June  9th,  at 
which  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  will  preside. 
Mrs.  Chant  will  speak  on  that  occasion  for 
the  last  time  before  setting  sail  on  her  re- 
turn to  England. 

— The  AthensBum,  Chica^'s  excellent  "Col- 
lege of  Practical  Education,"  or  "Working- 
men's  College,''  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
going  forward  with  steady  prosperity,  as 
shown  in  the  reports  read  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, Bey.  E.  I.  Galvin,  and  others,  at 
the  Annual  meeting  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. May  17th.  President  Peck  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  stated  that  the  last  year  had 
been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  students  were  of  a 
Irigh  class,  and  he  was  assured  by  such  men 
as  Marshall  Field  and  R.  T.  Crane,  that 
their  most  useful  and  trustworthy  emplo]^ee 
were  secured  from  among  these  pupils. 
The  treasurer's  figures  showed  the  receipts 
of  the  year  to  have  been  $21,156,  while  the 
expenses  were  almost  the  same.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Prof.  David  Swing,  C.  C.  Bon- 
nev,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Coleman  Adams,  all  praising  the  school. 
Mr.  Bonney  thought  such  schools  were  in- 
tended to  solve  the  problem  of  labor  and 
capital.  Prof.  Swing  described  the  Greek 
AtnensBum,  and  instanced  the  present  insti- 
tution as  an  evidence  of  the  great  broaden- 
ing of  modem  education.  Mr.  Peck  thought 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  school  system  was  largely  due  to  the 
AthenaBum,  which  had  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  that  idea. 

Danvers,  MaBS.— On  the  evening  of 
May  4,  Rev.  John  C.  Mitchell  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church.  He  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalist  church  in  Wenham,  but  for  a  year 
past  has  been  preaching  for  the  Danvers 
Unitarian  Society.  The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam  of  Con- 
cord; the  service  was  parjbicipated  in  also 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Charles  Noyes,  F.  B.  Mott, 

B.  B.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Ward,  Fielder  Israel,  E. 

C.  Butler,  and  S.  C.  Beane.  A  correspondent 
writes:  "We  had  a  fine  large  audience,  and 
a  love-feast  before,  as  well. ' 

Davenport,  Iowa.— Rev.  Arthur  M. 
Judy  has  been  giving  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  sermons  on  the  Bible;  Jesus;  Man; 
Immortality:  God;  The  Church. 
—The  Iowa  Conference  was  held  here,  May 
9-12,  with  four  business  sessions,  a  Post- 
office  mission  session,  a  Sunday-school  ses- 
sion, a  Unity  Club  session,  three  evening 
sermons,  from  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Rev. 
Mary  A.  Safford,  and  Rev.  Geo.  Batohelor, 
and  papers  and  discussions,  on  Sunday- 
schools,  Unity  Clubs,  Prison  Reform,  Neg- 
lected Fields  of  Christian  Work,  Natural 
Law,  Dissolution  in  Evolution,  and  Manual 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  the 
different  Iowa  ministers,  and  Rev.  Carrie  J. 
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Bartlett,  Sioux  Falls,  D.  T.,  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells,  Boston,  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens, 
Moline,  His.,  Prof.  W.  S.  Mack,  Moline,  and 
Mrs.  Celia  P.  Woolley,  Chicago.  The  pro- 
gramme of  these  three  days  of  solid  work> 
gives  one  a  sensation  of  mingled  wonder, 
admiration  and  fatigue.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Secretary  Judy  thinks  that  at- 
tending conferences  is  the  most  exhausting 
work  he  ever  does. 

Denver,  Col.— Since  last  September 
the  Unitarian  Society  has  raised  16,000  on 
its  church  debt.  A  few  weeks  ago  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Ness  preached  a  sermon  on  the  ''King's 
Daughters,"  which  was  published  in  the 
papers.  A  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting;  76 
women  came  out,  and  a  strong  organization 
was  formed.  It  is  taking  vigorous  hold  of 
philanthropic  work,  of  which  we  shall  give 
report  hereafter.  The  Boys  Night  School, 
which  meets  at  the  Unitarian  church,  has 
an  average  attendance  of  75;  and  the  Girls 
Sewing  School  about  50.  Both  schools  meet 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  children  of  the  city, 
and  do  something  to  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  different  social  classes.  On  Jime 
30th  Mr.  Van  Ness  expects  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, to  si>end  the  summer  in  Russia. 

Greenfield,  Mass.— The  Connecticut 
Valley  Conference  meets  here  June  5th  and 
6th. 

Hartford-Conn.— At  the  annual  meet- 
injf  of  Unity  Church,  April  2d,  Rev.  John  C. 
Kimball  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
pastorate  to  take  effect  May  Ist,  which  would 
make  his  ministry  with  it  a  round  period  of 
ten  years.  The  resignation  was  accepted, 
but  with  the  unanimous  request  that  he 
should  continue  with  the  society  another  six 
months  from  that  date. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.— We  are  requested 
by  Rev.  Arthur  Beavis  to  say  that  ne  will 
send  the  ''Agassiz  Association  Hand-Book" 
poet-paid  to  any  address  for  75  cents. 

Ithaoa,  N.  Y— The  Weekly  Ithacan 
prints  a  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
sermon  from  Rev.  John  W.  Day,  on  "The 
Pressure  of  Mystery." 

JanesvlUe,  Wis-— We  go  to  press  too 
earlv  togive  a  report  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Independent  Societies  which  was  held 
here  Mav  22-24.  The  opening  sermon  was 
to  have  been  preached  by  Rev.  G^.  Batoh- 
elor. 

Kansas  CIty,Mo.— OurSunday-school 
here  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  set- 
ting aside  the  collections  it  takes  up  on  the 
first  Sundavof  every  month,  and  once  in 
three  months  sending  them  to  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday-school  Sciiety,  Boston. 

Keokuk,  Iowa.— Rev.  J.  B.  Frost,  late 
of  Alton,  is  supplying  the  pulpit  here. 

La  Porte,  Ind.— The  trustees  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Ia  Porte  recently 
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purchased  a  new  brick  church  elegantly 
furnished  and  centrally  located.  This 
church  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  an  ec- 
centric individual  simply  to  carry  out  a 
personal  pique  against  another  church. 
This  individual  has  since  died  leaving  the 
church  for  sale.  The  Unitarians  after  sell- 
ing their  old  church  which  was  small  and 
bamy  located  purchased  this  church  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  La  Porte.  The  Unitarians  are 
thoroughly  united  and  are  developing  a 
good  deal  of  strength  under  the  lay  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  Hailman  and  Dr.  Dakin.  Other 
churches  might  do  likewise.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  church  should  stop  even 
though  it  be  without  a  minister. 

Manly  Junction,  Iowa.— The  little 
Unitarian  society  here  desires  to  return 
thanks  to  Post-office  Mission  friends  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  gift  of  ^80  to  help  buy 
furniture  for  the  place  of  worship  which  the 
society  has  been  fitting  ui>.  An  Ilvangelical 
revival  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
winter  has  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
society  a  little;  still  the  families  that  re- 
main are  pressing  forward  with  courage  and 
hope. 

Meadville,  Pa.— Our  friends  here  are 
mourning  the  death  of  another  esteemed 
member  of  the  Unitarian  society,  Mrs. 
Catharine  Cullum  Huidekoper,  wife  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Huidekoper.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Prof.  Barber, — President 
Livermore  offering  the  prayer.  Mrs.  Huide- 
koper had  lived  to  the  age  of  76  years,  and 
for  some  time  had  been  a  sufferer,  so  that 
death  came  to  her  rather  as  a  welcome  mes- 
senger than  otherwise.  Her  wide  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  the  church  for  which 
she  had  labored,  the  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical School,  and  many  others  to  whom 
she  had  shown  numberless  kindnesses,  will 
long  remember  her  with  affection. 
— ^l^fessor  Gary  of  the  Theological  School 
has  gone  to  Europe. 

—Dr.  Thomas  mil,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has 
just  been  lecturing  before  the  school. 
— Rev.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D.,  who  was 
once  connected  with  the  Theological  School, 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
school  in  June. 

Middlesex,  Vt.— Last  fall  Rev.  Perry 
Marshall,  pastor  of  the  Unity  church,  Stowe, 
organizea  a  Unitarian  Societ}[  here  which 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition;  it  now  num- 
bers 60  members  and  the  meetings  are 
usually  well  attended.  A  Sunday-school 
and  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society  have  aLso  been 
organized.  Mr.  Marshall  was  formerlv  a 
Methodist  minister,  but  grew  out  of  tnat 
faith,  and  about  two  years  a^  was  received 
into  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Stowe.  He  is  very 
zealous  in  his  work,  and  is  something  of  a 
pioneer.  He  intends  to  hold  meetings  in 
Waitsfield   and  Warren,  and  possibly  in 
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Moretown,  with  the  hope  of  organizing 
societies  there,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by 
students  from  the  Meadville  Theological 
School. 

Minnesota  Conference.— The  first 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
ference of  Minnesota,  was  held  at  Sioux 
Palls,  Dakota,  April  26th,  1888. 

The  different  societies  in  the  conference 
were  represented  by  the  following  delegates: 
R«v.  S.  M.  Crothers,  St.  Paul;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ludden,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ludden,  St. 
Paul;  Rev.  H.  M.  Sinmions,  Minneapolis; 
Rev.  Kristofer  Janson,  Minneapolis;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Sprague,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  A.  M.  Cros- 
by, Lu  Verne;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Crosby,  Lu  Verne; 
Mr.  F.  C.  Mahony,  Lu  Verne;  Rev.  Chas.F. 
Russell,  St.  Cloud;  Mr.  J.  H.  Locke,  St. 
Cloud.  The  societies  at  Winona  and  Duluth 
were  not  represented. 

There  were  also  present  from  the  Iowa 
Conference,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Puckett, 
Mrs.  T.  K.  Bradley,  Dr.  J.  C.  Grout,  and  Mr. 
Partch  from  Rock  Rapids,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
WuL  R.  Smith,  of  Sioux  City.  Rev.  J.  R. 
EflSnger,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Unita- 
rian Conference,  and  Rev.  Greorge  Batche- 
lor,  Western  Representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  addressed  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  was  opened  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  with  a  devotional  meeting  led 
by  Rev.  Geo.  Batchelor.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
business  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  Pres- 
ident, was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers.  Mr.  J.  D.  Ludden,  of  St.  Paul, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mrs.  £.  {j.  Ftdler, 
of  Sioux  Falls,  secretary  pro  tem,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  secretary.  An  address  of  wel- 
come was  extended  to  the  Conf erenoe  in  be- 
half of  All  Souls'  Church,  by  Wm.  A.  Wilkes, 
and  responded  to  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers, 
for  the  President.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
regular  meeting  of  the  Conference  were 
read  and  approved.  The  regular  business 
of  the  meeting  was  then  taken  up.  Mr. 
Effinger  first  gave  an  address,  speaJdng  in 
an  encouraging  manner  of  the  growth  of 
Unitarian  work  in  the  West,  and  esi)ecially 
at  Sioux  Falls,  Rock  Rapids  and  Lu  Verne. 
He  was  followed  by  reports  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  various  churches  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Janson  reporting  for  the 
Scandinavian  societies  in  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis; Mr.  Crothers  for  Unity  Church, 
St.  Paul,  and  for  the  Society  at  Winona; 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Locke  for  St.  Cloud; 
Mr.  Croebv  for  Lu  Verne;  Miss  Bartlett  for 
Sioux  Falls;  and  Mr.  Simmons  for  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  at  Minneapolis.  All  gave 
encouraging  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
societies  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  throughout  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  Mr.  Batchelor  followed  with  some 
remarks,  giving  some  of  the  results  of  his 
observations  as  the  Western  Representative 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He 
urged  upon  the  Conference  the  necessity  of 
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rigid  Bupervifiion  of  the  ministers  admitted 
to  the  Conference,  so  that  no  one  of  bad 
moral  character  should  be  allowed  to  preach 
to  any  society.  The  meeting  then  took  a 
recess  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  bounti- 
ful collation  provided  by  the  people  of  All 
Souls  Church. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman  at  half  past  two.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  called  upon  for  an  address  and  gave 
a  very  enjoyable  and  elevating  discourse, 
dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  self  sacri- 
fice and  of  giving  freely  of  the  best  that  is 
within  us.  Mr.  Janson  followed  with  an 
address  on  the  outlook  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Scandinavians  throughout  the 
West  and  Northwest.  He  show^  that  in 
m^  many  places  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Michi- 
^r  gan,  Missouri  and  Kansas  there  was  an 
earnest  need  for  such  work.  What  were 
wanted  were  stirring,  enthusiastic  men, 
familiar  with  Western  life,  and  who  were 
willing  to  make  some  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  A  report  of  the  P. 
O.  Mission  work  bv  Miss  McCaineof  St. 
Paul,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Crothers  and 
approved.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Crothers  that  Miss  McCaine  be  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  P.  O.  Mission  work 
for  the  conference,  to  whom  all  the  other 
secretaries  should  report,  and  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  have  supervision  of,  and  to  ad- 
vance wherever  possible  the  P.  O.  Mission 
work  in  the  conference,  and  to  report  the 
same  at  each  annual  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference. The  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
secretary  instructed  to  notify  Miss  McCaine 
of  her  appointment.  Mr.  Crothers  then 
moved  that  the  secretary  notify  each  so- 
ciety of  the  conference  of  the  action  of  this 
meeting  and  have  them  appoint  a  secretary 
for  P.  O.  Mission  work.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

Then  foUowed  a  general  discussion  on  the 
efficacy  of  P.  O.  Mission  work,  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  those  present,  including 
•%  Mr.  Tupper  of  Lincoln  Co.,  Dakota,  who 
--^  stated  that  he  was  a  P.*0.  Mission  convert, 
and  that  no  one  need  despair  of  the  good 
results  of  circulating  Unitarian  literature. 
Following  this  there  was  a  general  ^sous- 
sion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on 
the  missionary  work  in  the  conference.  All 
admitted  the  necessity  for  such  work  and 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  there- 
from. The  main  difficuliy  seemed  to  be  the 
limited  supply  of  men  suitable  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Russell  thought  the  men  must  come  out 
of  the  West,  and  his  hope  was  that  the 
urgent  demand  would  develop  such  men. 
Mr.  Russell  moved  that  Unity  Church  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  be  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Conference  of  Minnesota.  The  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  then  passed: 

Beaolvedj  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ex- 
tended by  this  conference  to  those  minis- 
ters who  have  preached  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
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also  to  the  churclys  who  released  these 
ministers,  thus  enaoling  them  to  do  this 
work. 

Reaolvedj  That  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
conference  be  expressed  to  the  people  of  All 
Souls  church  for  their  cordial  and  hospitable 
entertainment. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  In  the 
evening,  despite  the  unfavorable  weather, 
a  fair  sized  audience  gathered  to  listen  to 
able  sermons  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Simmons  and 
Rev.  Kristofer  Janson  of  Minneapolis. 

C.  E.  Spraoue,  Sec'y. 

Northfield,  Mass.— The  Unity  Club 
closed  its  season  with  a  supper,  when 
speeches  showing  cordial  interest  in  the 
club's  work  were  made  by  resident  Ortho- 
dox clergymen  and  others.  The  club's  work 
has  been  varied  and  successful,  covering  a 
study  of  i>oets  and  novelists,  musical,  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  entertainments,  and 
debates  on  public  questions,  the  whole 
under  charge  of  the  President,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Mullett,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

Petersham,  Mass.— Services  for  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  Henry  H. 
Brown,  as  piibter  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Parish,  were  held  on  May  15,  1888. 
Thephoir  sang  an  anthem.  Rev.N.  Seaver, 
of  Templeton,  gave  the  invocation;  Rev.  Mr. 
Pennock,  an  Andover  graduate,  recently 
called  to  Ware,  read  the  scriptures;  Rev. 
John   W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 

§  reached  the  sermon:  Rev.  E.  B.  Wilso^,  of 
alem,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  J. 
F.  Moors,  of  Boston,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
Pastor;  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of  Barre,  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches;  Rev.  Lyman  Clark, 
of  Ayer,  the  charge  to  thePeople^  these  ser- 
vices being  followed  by  a  responsive  service, 
b^  the  Pastor  and  People,  prayer  and  bene- 
diction by  the  Pastor.  Tne  occasion  was 
notable  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the 
services,  the  use  of  original  hymns,  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Idvermore  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  and 
the  fact  that  the  ordination  occurred  at  the 
completion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  dedication  of  the  first  house  of 
worship,  and  the  organization  of  ^the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Nichewang,*'  as  the 
church  was  then  called.  It  was  originally 
Trinitarian,  and  so  continued  from  1738  to 
1802,  when  a  stetement  of  faith  which  was 
Unitarian  in  form  was  adox>ted.  The  church 
has  therefore  maintained  sixty-four  years  of 
existence  as  a  Triniterian,  and  eighty-six 
years  as  a  Unitarian,  organization.  The 
sweet  toned  bell  which  called  the  people  to- 
gether bears  the  name  of  Paul  Revere,  with 
the  inscription, 

'The  Hying  to  the  church  I  call. 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  ali." 

It  has  been  once  broken  and  recast.  Upon 
the  disestablishment  of  the  churches  of 
Massachusette  the  church  and  parish  were 
re-organized,  receiving  the  f  unos,  property 
and  records,  of  the  earlier  organization.    A 
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part  of  the  fund  comes  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  which  were  set  off  for  the  ministry 
when  the  town  was  settlea;  those  funds 
having  been  faithfully  managed  without 
substantial  loss,  and  with  various  additions 
by  bequest. 

The  church  has  had  fourteen  pastors, 
their  names  being  Aaron  Whitney,  Solomon 
Reed,  Festus  Foster,  Luther  Wilson,  GJeorge 
R  Noyes,  Nathaniel  Sage,  Ephraim  Nute, 
Martin  W.  Willis,  John  J.  Putnam,  Seth 
Saltmarsh,  Daniel  F.  Groddard,  Thomas  D. 
Howard,  Lyman  Clark,  Isaac  F.  Porter. 
The  new  pastor,  Henry  H  Brown,  is  there- 
fore fifteenth  in  a  succession  which  has  al- 
ready covered  a  century  and  a  half. 

Ij.  o. 

Pomona,  Cal.-— The  Unitarian  services 
here  are  now  held  in  Taylor's  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Clute  spoke  in  May,  on  "The  Truths 
and  Errors  of  Evolution.'*  "What  and  Where 
is  God?"  "What  is  Sin t"  "Some  Scientific 
Oonsiderations  as  to  Immortality." 

Springfield,  Mass.— Mr.  Cuckson's 
"Gfiiil^  of  the  Good  Shepherd"  grows  in 
numbers  and  in  infiuence.  The  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  Society  has  been  invited  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  (in  October) 
in  Springfield. 

Toledo,  Ollio.— The  new  Unitarian 
church  here  which  has  just  completed  the 
first  six  months  of  its  history  and  has  pros- 
pered beyond  the  exiiectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  has  unanimously  invited  Rev. 
A.  Q.  Jennings  to  continue  its  minister  for 
another  year,  and  he  has  accepted. 

Toronto  Ont.— A  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  T. 
Bowser,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  society 
here,  answering  the  question,  "What  Do 
Unitarians  Believe  about  God?"  has  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  clear  and 
pointed,  and  well  adapted  for  missionary 
uses. 

Union  City,  Pa.— The  Unitarian  So- 
ciety is  fast  recovering  from  the  discour- 
agement and  loss  caused  by  the  fire  which 
burned  the  hall  in  which  it  had  been 
holding  its  meetings.  Friends  in  the  East 
have  generously  donated  books  for  the  Sun- 
day-school-   

FROM  FRANCE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Narcisse  Cyr,  dated  Paris,  April 
18th,  to  a  member  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's 
society,  Boston: 

Mme.  Cjrr  and  I  h&ve  Just  retumed  from  a  long 
tour  through  the  liberal  churches  of  France.  We 
have  had  a  very  interesting  time  and  gathered  much 
information  that  we  intend  to  give  to  the  American 
press.  I  have  lectured  60  times  during  that  trip  on 
BeHgion  in  the  UrvUtid  StaUa,  to  audiences  valuing 
ftom  100  to  1,500,  and  everywhere  I  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindnev.  Our  country  (I 
Am  a  natnialised  American)  is  very  popular  in  France 


at  the  present  time.  People  wonder  at  its  great 
resources  and  developments,  at  Its  wealth  and  great 
prosperity.  They  are  very  much  surprised  that  I 
speak  French  Just  as  they  do,  for  although  I  tell  them 
that  I  belong  to  the  French  race,  they  cannot  easily 
get  out  of  tiieir  minds  that  coming  ftom  Boston,  the 
BagUsh  language  must  be  my  vernacular. 

There  are  fine  opportunities  for  missionary  work  in 
France  now.  I  spoke  to  850  Catholics  near  St.  Etienne, 
on  the  second  Sabbath  of  this  month,  and  met  with  a 
sympathetic  response  ftom  them.  A  liberal  Protest- 
ant mission  is  now  being  established  among  the 
workmen  of  that  place,  called  Rlve-de^iers,  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants.  But  the  lack  of  means  is  the 
great  trouble,  as  the  Protestants,  as  a  general  thing 
aro  not  rich.  I  am  going  to  the  meetings  to  be  held 
at  Leeds,  next  week.  I  hope  I  may  interest  English 
Unitarians  in  the  mission  work  in  France,  but  ez«  "^-^ 
peot  more  fh>m  America,  where  liberal  Christians  ^ 
have  more  wealth  and  are,  I  believe,  moro  accustomed 
to  contribute  to  good  works. 

I  told  the  audience  I  addressed  that  the  Ttnlted 
States  have  the  memory  of  the  /leartand  consequently 
have  not  forgotten  LaFayette.  nor  the  eftectual  aid  of 
France  in  their  day  of  need. 

Yours  respectftilly. 

Ni.BCnBBfCYB. 

JOTTINGS. 

"Unlovely,  nay,  ftightAil  is  the  solitude  of  the  soul 
that  Is  without  God  in  the  world."— JZTmersan. 

All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator  for 
all  that  I  have  not  seen.— IJmerson. 

The  Woman's  Journal  says  that  Pundita  Bamabal 
has  already  secured  about  t50,000  toward  the  ftund  she 
is  raising  to  establish  a  school  In  India  for  Hindu 
child-widows. 

ItisacoDSiderablepartof  the  progress  of  human 
society,  that  the  standard  of  mondity  and  conduct  for 
the  coarser  sex  is  approaching  that  which  is  instinc- 
tively set  for  the  finer  sex.— Munaer. 

'<You  should  know  my  wife,"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
once  said  to  an  acquaintance,  **She  has  all  of  my 
sweetness  and  none  of  my  conceit." 

Moncure  D.  Conway  says  of  the  International  Coun-  ^ 

cU  of  Women  at  Washington:  '1  remember  days  --^  J 
passed  in  the  Capitol  listening  to  the  eloquence  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Corwin,  Seward  and  Benjamin ;  and 
since  those  times  I  have  never  heard  speeches  so  im- 
pressive, eloquent,  statesmanlike,  as  those  at  AI- 
baugh's  Opera  House." 

Miss  Maude  Howe  says  of  her  mother's  summer 
home:  *'Mr8.  Julia  Ward  Howelives,[and  has  lived  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  island, 
some  five  miles  ftom  the  town  of  Newport  Oak  Olen 
owes  its  name  to  the  cluster  of  oak  trees  which  makes 
the  slope  behind  the  house  cool  and  shady.  A  little 
brook  runs  murmuring  through  their  midst,  and  an 
old  gray  ruin  of  a  stone  mill  stands  on  the  fiarther 
side  of  the  stream.  Under  these  trees  Mis.  Howe 
passes  many  hours  of  those  pleasant  summer  days, 
with  her  books  or  writing  beside  her,  and  here  she 
reads  in  the  great  book  of  natare  and  hears  the  wise 
talk  of  the  singing  birds,  with  which  the  green 
branches  are  alive.  These  hours  are  the  happiest  In 
heifbusy  liilk** 
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FAITH. 

I  bear  a  lamp,  that  whether  dim  or  bright, 
Bums  ever  on,  lit  by  a  touch  divine. 
Fed  from  a  sacred  oil,  it  yet  is  mine 
To  guard  the  flame  that  it  may  shine  aright— 
That  superstition  with  inconstant  light 
May  not  allure  my  steps  from  Reason's 

way, 
Nor  doubt  with  chilling  breath  my  hopes 
betray, 
Till   all  things   fair   confess   the  chilling 
blight. 

Faith  brings  its  own  fulfilment,  trust  the 
thought. 
The  inspiration  of  the  better  hour. 
Thus  finds  the  hand  its  cunning,  learns 
its  power, 
Shaping  the  dream,  into  creation  wrought. 
Believe,  and  and  all   things  into  service 
brought 
Shall  serve  the  will,  and  yield  their 
richest  dower. 

CHARiiOTTE  C.  Eliot. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  YESTERDAY. 

A  Sermon,  bt  Rev.  John  E.  Roberts. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new,  and  God  fulfills  himself  in  many 
ways,  lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world." 

Religion  prdtobly  began  with  human 
history,  and  will  doubtless  oontinue  as 
long  as  man  is  man.  But  religion 
changea  It  passes  through  many  forms. 
In  its  outward  expression  it  uses  the 
best  material  at  hand.  It  appropriates 
the  philosophy,  the  art,  and  the  general 
culture  of  the  age. 

The  religion  of  any  period  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  general  sentiment  of  that 
period.  Religion  is  the  sensitive  and 
plastic  mediimi  by  means  of  which  cus- 
toms, laws,  literature,  art  and  politics 
express  themselves.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis the  spirit  of  religion  is  always  one^ 
and  all  religions  are  kindred. 

But  outwardly,  that  is,  in  doctrines 
'■and  ceremonies  and  informing  ideas, 


each  religion  is  the  child  of  its  own  age 
and  time.  It  bears  the  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs. 

There  is  an  ideal  religion — a  pure 
and  noble  form  of  spiritual  life — organ- 
ized, yet  without  arrogance;  definite,  yet 
without  dogmatism;  reverent,  but  still 
rational;  modest  and  reticent,  yet  pos- 
sessing the  deep  inspirations  of  hope 
and  love.  A  religion,  in  short,  in  which 
man,  baffled  by  the  mystery  of  being, 
is  yet  persuaded  of  its  divineness  whidi 
is  at  once  too  wonderful  to  be  under- 
stood, and  too  real  to  be  doubted.  But 
this  ideal  religion  is  in  the  future,  and 
the  history  of  religions  among  men  is 
the  history  of  the  human  endeavor 
towards  this  sublime  ideal,  which  is  not 
yet. 

Our  intense  interest  with  the  present 
is  apt  to  conceal  visions  of  the  future, 
as  well  as  to  obscure  lessons  of  the  past. 
Absorbed  with  to-day,  we  forget  to  turn 
the  pages  on  which  the  story  of  yester- 
day is  written,  as  well  as  to  dream  of 
the  to-morrow.  Each  day  is  the  child 
of  all  the  yesterdays,  the  parent  of  all 
the  to-morrows.  What  is  now  has  not 
always  been.  Even  in  religion  the  old 
order  changes.  Certain  types  or  gen- 
eral forms  of  religion  may  continue 
under  one  name  £r  many  centuries, 
while  the  specific  form  of  Uiat  religion 
is  constantly  changing. 

Thus  Christianity  has  existed  as  a 
general  type  for  nineteen  centuries, 
while  during  that  time  it  has  passed 
through  many  essential  modificatioms. 
Without  doubt  the  founder  of  Christi- 
apity  embodied  in  his  life  and  outbodied 
in  his  teachings  the  essential  elements 
of  ideal  religion.  He  saw  from  his 
divine  heights    the    ample  and  equal 
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sway  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth. 
With  zeal  fiiat  rose  to  ecstacy  and  with 
hope  that  illumined  the  darkness  of  the 
world  with  the  glories  of  the  coming 
time,  he  hailed  as  near  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  There  have  always  been  a  few 
great  souls  in  the  world  to  keep  alive 
that  splendid  hope — a  few  whose  faith 
has  been  brave  enough  to  say,  and 
mean  it  too,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

There  would  be  no  need  of  progress 
and  change  in  religion  if  the  world 
were  able  to  come  at  once  into  the  full- 
ness of  spiritual  life.  In  other  words, 
if  we  were  an  ideal  humanity  we  should 
have  an  ideal  religion.  But  since  we 
are  not  the  one  and  have  not  the  other, 
we  must  keep  in  the  line  of  that  forward 
movement  which  is  leading  the  good 
ever  toward  the  better,  and  the  better 
ever  toward  the  best. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  needs  of  man  as  he  is;  and 
that  it  is  easily  changed  to  conform  to 
ever  varying  conditions,  while  always 
preserving  tibe  same  genius  and  afford- 
ing the  same  inspirations. 

The  Christian  religion  has  two  dis- 
tinct functions — one  is  to  aid  and  in- 
spire man  as  he  is — ^the  other  is  to  im- 
pel him  restlessly  forward  to  what  he  is 
to  be. 

Christianity  has  its  to-day  and  its  to- 
morrow. 

In  its  many  forms,  under  its  various 
divisions,  and  in  a  diversity  of  ways  and 
places,  the  Christian  religion  is  per- 
forming for  men  this  work  of  to-day, 
while  all  the  time  it  is  inspiring  within 
them  the  hope  of  a  nobler  and  better 
form  of  religion,  and  helping  them  to 
bring  it  forward. 

In  all  true  religion  there  is  a  quality 
which  may  be  called  elasticity.  In  vir- 
tue of  this  quality,  religion  may  be  di- 
vided into  sects  and  parties  and  factions, 
each  one  differing  from  the  others,  yeij 
possessing  enough  of  the  original  to  de- 
signate it  as  sprung  from  the  one  com- 
mon source,  and  as  kindred  with  all. 
The  existence  in  Christianity  of  many 
sects,  all  bearing  the  Christian  name,  is 
not,  as  some  may  suppose,  a  reproach  to 
Christianity.     It  is  rather  an  evidence 


of  the  wide  and  inexhaustible  power  in- 
herent in  Christianity,  to  adapt  itself  to- 
every  variety  of  religious  thought,  and 
to  conform  to  every  degree  of  spiritual 
development  No  other  form  of  religion 
in  the  World  possesses  this  high  degree 
of  elasticity;  no  other  form  has  grown 
into  so  many  special  forms;  no  other 
genus  has  produced  so  many  species. 
And  for  this  reason  Christianity  gives- 
fairest  promise  of  being  the  final  and 
enduring  religion  of  mankind.  It  has. 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  take^ 
root  in  every  soil,  to  bear  fruit  in  every 
clime,  to  grow  and  thrive  by  every  way 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  The  spe- 
cial form  may  change,  the  sects  may  / 
multiply,  or  they  may  decrease,  but  the 
spirit  and  essential  ideas  of  Christianity, 
outliving  all  mutations,  will  meet  and 
greet  the  future  as  the  dawn  greets  the 
day  when  it  tints  the  clouds  with  beauty 
and  quenches  the  morning  stars. 

So  divine  was  the  genius  of  Christ- 
ianity's divine  founder.  Much  that  he 
taught,  had  been  taught  before  his- 
time.  Much  has  never  yet  been  under- 
stood, and  still  more  has  never  been 
Implied  in  human  living.  Yet  enough 
was  original  with  him,  enough  has  been 
apprehended,  to  touch  the  world's  cold 
heart,  and  make  it  thrill  forever. 

That  which  Jesus  taught  is  justly 
called  Christianity,  because  he  taught  it 
upon  his  own  authority.  He  appealed  to- 
no  tradition,  nor  custom,  nor  current 
opinion.  He  saw  the  trutti  and  said  it, 
and  trusted  it  to  win  its  way.  He  stood 
there  an  unrobed  priest.  His  pulpit 
was  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  His 
disciples  were  those  who  could  feel  the 
ineffable  inspirations  of  the  noblest 
truths. 

He  was  the  great  emancipator  because 
he  was  himself  unfettered — a  champion 
without  shield  or  sword,  a  warrior  with- 
out lance  or  spear.  Yet  the  banner 
that  bears  his  name  has  led  the  genera- 
tions across  the  centuries  and  is  leading^ 
them  stilL 

It  is  the  sublime  spirit  of  freedom 
which  Jesus  possessed,  that  has  endeared 
him  to  the  world's  heart  He  was  free 
to  take  from  all  systems  what  was  true 
— equally  free  to  reject  what  was  false. 
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He  was  above  the  restrictions  of  con- 
ventionalities— above  the  limitations  of 
prejudice.  His  thought  crossed  all 
boundaries.  His  sympathies  ran  like 
waves  on  every  shore.  He  identified 
himself  with  the  race.  He  was  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek  nor  Boman.  He  was 
man.  He  recognized  no  fictitious  nor 
accidental  separations.  He  chose  for 
himself  the  title  "Son  of  man,"  and 
this  contained  the  germ  of  that  broad 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  into 
which  his  teachings  soon  expanded. 

The  absence  of  the  definite  credal 
lines — ^together  with  the  clearness  and 
force  of  the  moral  code  which  he  enun- 
ciated —  gave  to  his  system  a  tre- 
mendous advantage.  Antagonizing  no 
existing  form  of  religion — it  appealed 
to  the  religious  element  of  man's  life  in 
such  a  kindly,  earnest  way  as  to  raise  it 
at  once  above  the  plane  of  a  mere  rival. 
The  fine  success  of  the  early  disciples 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
spirit  of  kindness  towards  other  relig- 
ious beliefs.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
tear  down  or  destroy.  Their  work  was 
to  build  up. 

In  its  earliest  years  Christianity  was 
not  an  organized  system.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  church,  the  framing  of  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  the  institution  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  came  later.  Jesus 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  winning 
power  of  spiritual  ideas,  rather  than 
upon  the  adjuncts  of  form  and  method 
and  adroit  policy.  Paul  was  the  first 
organizer.  Trained  in  the  methods  and 
policies  of  the  ancient  Jewish  economy, 
he  could  not  help  bringing  these  old 
methods  into  the  new  cause  which  he 
had  espoused.  Just  there  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  Nazarene  began  to  be 
perverted.  The  free,  flexible,  natural 
religion  which  Jesus  had  expressed 
began  to  suffer  from  the  mechanical 
and  dogmatic  spirit.  From  that  time 
historic  Christianity  became  the  vehicle 
which  carried  the  dominant  philoso- 
phies, fanaticisms  and  superstitions  of 
the  western  world. 

The  first  controversy  among  the  early 
converts  to  Christianity  was  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  new  religion  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  older  Jewish 


system.  The  attempt  to  graft  the  new 
religion  upon  the  old  one  was  never 
entirely  overcome  until  the  decline  of 
Judaism  transferred  the  controversy  to 
more  influential  and  ambitious  rivals 
for  Christianity's  fair  hand. 

'  Although  that  first  attempt  to  make 
Christianity  the  mould  in  which  to  re- 
cast the  older  religion  failed,  yet  it 
marked  the  rise  of  a  tendency  wluch  in 
later  times  worked  incalculable  injury 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

As  soon  as  the  vigorous  yoxmg  relig- 
ion reached  Greece  and  Bome,  it 
emerged  into  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  the  philosophizing  tendency.  The 
church  leaders  were  philosophers  and 
dialecticians,  often  in  rival  sdiools,  and 
straightway  the  transparent,  moral 
truths,  which  the  Prophet  of  Judea  had 
uttered,  began  to  be  habited  in  the  met- 
aphysics of  decadent  Greece  and  senile 
Bome,  and  were  soon  wrought  out  into 
a  mechanical  system  that  few  have  been 
able  to  profit  by  and  none  to  under- 
stand. 

The  Greek  philosophy  had  held  that 
God  was  everywhere  present  in  the  uni- 
verse; that  all  things  were  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Him.  "  The  general  capacity  of 
the  Greek  mind,  for  abstract  linking, 
was  such  that  they  were  able  to  frame 
the  conception  of  God,  acting  in  and 
through  the  powers  of  nature,  without 
the  aid  of  gross  anthropomorphic  sym- 
bolisDL  They  regarded  Deity  as  im- 
manent in  the  universe,  and  eternally 
operating  through  natural  laws.  In 
their  view,  God  was  not  a  localizable 
personality,  remote  from  the  world  and 
acting  upon  it  only  by  means  of  occa- 
sional portent  and  prodigy,  nor  was  the 
world  a  lifeless  machine  blindly  working 
after  some  pre-ordained  method,  and 
feeling  the  presence  of  God  only  now 
and  then  when  He  saw  fit  to  interfere 
with  its  normal  course  of  procedure. 

On  the  contrary,  God  is  the  ever- 
present  life  of  the  world — it  is  through 
Him  that  all  things  exist  from  moment 
to  moment,  and  the  natural  sequence  of 
events  is  a  perpetual  revelation  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness." 

This  view  of  the  Greek  philosophy  is 
in  spirit,  entirely  in  accord  with   the 
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teachings  of  Jesus,  and  differs  from 
those  teachings  only  in  form  of  state- 
ment. 

Jesus  uttered  it  in  poetry  and  in  the 
familiar  speech  of  men — ''Not  a  sparrow 
f  alleth  to  the  ground  without  your  Heav- 
enly Father's  notice."  The  fisherman 
at  his  nets,  or  the  vine  dresser  at  his 
wort,  could  get  hold  of  something  in 
that  statement.  The  philosopher  ut- 
tered the  same  truth  in  metaphysical 
terms,  and  thereby  placed  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  people.  The  Greek  teachers 
held  to  their  high  conception  of  God, 
and  the  young  Christianity  divided  into 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

The  Latin  mind  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  forming  so  exalted  an 
idea  of  God,  and  doctrinal  Christianity 
was  forced  into  a  less  perfect  mould  be- 
fore it  began  its  conquest  of  Europe  and 
the  Western  world.  Latin  Christianity 
took  its  doctrinal  stamp  from  Latin 
philosophy.  According  to  that  philoso- 
phy God  was  some  great  being,  re- 
mote from  the  world,  and  cut  off  from 
communication  with  it,  except  as  He 
made  use  of  specially  chosen  agencies. 
All  nature  was  evil;  it  was  the  creation 
of  an  evil  spirit  who  waged  an  eternal 
war  with  Gk>d.  God  was  unknowable, 
except  as  He  chose  to  make  special  reve- 
lations of  Himself.  Such  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  profligate  Rome  about  God 
and  nature,  and  into  such  philosophy 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  forced  and 
formulated. 

On  the  doctrinal  side,  this  early 
Christianity  is  but  a  revised  Pagan 
philosophy.  Many  who  wonder  how 
the  doctrines  of  a  personal  devil,  and  of 
•original  sin,  of  total  depravity  and  mir- 
aculous births  and  revelations,  have  ever 
been  confusedly  mixed  together  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  will  find  the 
wonder  explained  when  they  reflect  that 
all  these  doctrines  existed  in  the  old 
philosophies,  into  which  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  were  thrust  by  the  churdi 
fathers. 

Between  Christianity,  as  Christ  ex- 
pressed it,  and  doctrinal  Christianity, 
there  is  little  that  is  similar  in  statement 
and  less  that  is  kindred  in  spirit.  Thus 
the  young  religion  was  burdened  with 


the  old  philosophy.  It  was  forced  to 
carry  into  its  work  with  the  centuries, 
the  superstitions  and  the  sensuousness 
of  the  past.  In  a  word  religion  became 
theology;  the  scholastics  appropriated 
the  name  of  Christ  for  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  systems,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  teachings  was  utterly 
quenched. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Jesus 
anticipated  some  such  fate  for  his  teach- 
ings; at  least  in  the  light  of  what  did 
happen,  a  startling  meaning  comes  to 
those  words  of  his,  "Put  not  the  new. 
wine  into  old  bottles  lest  both  be  lost, 
nor  sew  new  cloth  into  old  garments, 
lest  the  mending  make  wider  the  rent." 

Jesus  taught  religion,  the  church 
taught  theology.  Let  us  make  a  dis- 
tinction. Theology  is  one  thing  and 
religion  one.  There  is  no  vital  nor  es- 
sential connection  between  these  two. 
Theology  may  exist  without  religion, 
religion  without  theology.  Helicon  is 
the  great  fact,  the  deep  mystery,  the 
ineffable  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  soul. 
Theology  is  the  attempt  to  explain  this 
siarpassing  wonder.  Religion  is  the 
light  that  falls  from  quenchless  stars. 
It  is  the  life  that  carpets  the  fields  with 
green  and  gems  them  with  flowers.  It 
is  the  movement  of  the  human  soul  like 
the  tides  towards  the  skies.  Theories 
of  light  and  life  and  tides  may  all  be  at 
fault,  yet  the  stars  shine  and  the  flowers 
come  with  the  spring  and  the  ocean 
rises  up  to  pay  its  ancient  homage  to 
the  infinite. 

The  religion  of  yesterday  was  so  in- 
tent upon  forming  theories,  that  it  neg- 
lected the  great  fact  which  it  sought  to 
explain.  In  theorizing  about  the  light, 
it  lost  sight  of  the  star.  In  attempting 
to  explain  the  secret  of  growth,  it  des- 
troyed the  flower. 

Those  years  were  years  of  barrenness 
and  desolation.  The  dominant  philoso- 
phy was  a  combination  of  fatalism  and 
caprice,  of  law  and  fickleness.  It  grew 
rapidly  into  a  system  of  theology, 
which  was  in  turn  a  combination  of  law 
and  violation  of  law,  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  of  divine  mercy  and 
malevolence. 

The  old  philosophy  was  sensuous  and 
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material — so  also  was  {he  theology  which 
it  produced  It  portrayed  God  in  the 
dark  colors  of  its  own  gloomy  dreams. 
It  put  on  the  brow  of  the  Infinite  a 
frown  and  placed  in  His  hand  a  sword- 
It  pictured  a  Heaven  of  unrefined  splen- 
dor, and  a  Hell  of  endless  pain.  No 
age,  since  or  before,  could  have  pro- 
duced the  "Inferno"  or  the  painting 
of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  or  the  "Dies 
Irae."  The  poet's  genius  and  the  pain- 
ter's skill,  were  smitten  with  the  blight 
and  bitterness  of  malediction.  The  stars 
of  hope  went  out  in  the  sky.  The  blos- 
soms of  gladness  were  blighted  and  fell 
without  fruit.  The  music  of  joy  was 
turned  to  a  lamentation.  The  heart  of 
the  world  was  xmder  a  stone. 

But  a  morning  comes  to  the  longest 
night — men  may  turn  from  Qod — but 
God  from  men — never. 

And  after  the  long  yesterday  there 
came  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  The 
scepter  passed  again  to  religion — again 
her  fair  brow  bears  the  crown — and 
again,  as  of  long  ago,  the  Prophet  of 
Judea  is  the  Prophet  of  man. 

"WHIP  POOR  WILL." 

Whv  whip  poor  Will,  revengeful  bird? 

Hath  he  done  aught  to  thee  ? 
Whv  not  forgive?  or  have  you  heard 

The  law  of  enmity? 

Who  shall  forgive  shall  be  forgiven, 

Nor  taste  his  hatred's  woe. 
And  thus  atone  ere  he  to  heaven 

On  happy  wing  shall  go. 

Say  "Whip  poor  Will"  no  more,  sad  bird, 

Forgive  and  be  forgiven; 
For  never  was  nor  shall  be  heard 

Thy  "Whip  poor  Will"  in  heaven! 

Lee  Fairchild. 
Lewtston,  Idaho. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

II. 
Tolstoi',  searching  for  an  answer  to 
the  one  great  insistent  question,  What 
does  life  mean?  finds  his  answer  in 
Christianity,  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
freed  from  the  Mosaic  tradition  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  subtleties  of  Paul  on 
the  other, — in  the  Christianity  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  life  which  he  finds  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus'  teaching,  a  spirit 


which  shines  clear  and  pure  through  its 
encompassing  body  of  miracle  and 
superstition,  he  offers  to  us  in  his  later 
books,  and  thereby  forces  upon  us  the 
question — ^is  this  solution  the  true  one  ? 
That  life  is  not  a  thing  of  the  body  but 
of  the  spirit;  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
the  satisfying  of  the  senses,  since  a  man 
may  eat  and  drink,  and  yet  have  no  life 
in  him;  that  having  is  not  living;  since 
"a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  posses- 
seth;"  but  that  life  is  a  universal  spirit 
in  which  we  all  share,  a  spirit  which  we 
call  God,  and  that  therefore  we  live  in 
the  measure  in  which  we  enter  into  the 
life  of  others — this,  according  to  Tolstoi', 
is  the  answer  of  Christianity  to  the 
question,  what  does  life  mean?  Is  it 
ttie  true  answer? 

No  healthy  nature  can  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  happiness  ,4s 
not  for  man.  Those  upon  whom  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  forced  the 
conclusion  that  the  life  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  upon  this  earth  must  of  neces- 
sity contain  far  more  misery  than  hap- 
piness, have  but  these  alternatives  open 
to  them;  they  must  accept  a|hopeIess 
pessimism  and  declare  life  an  evil,  or 
they  must  believe  in  a  heaven  of 'compen- 
sating happiness.  Whether  or  not  we 
are  obliged  to  face  the  horns  Jof  this 
dilemma  depends  largely,  depends  alto- 
gether, I  think  (unless,  of  course,  |we 
adopt  the  simple  method,  possible,  and 
only  possible,  when  our  own  lot  happens 
to  be  a  comfortable  one,  of  ignoring  the 
matter  altogether)  on  what  we  believe 
happiness  to  consist  in:  whether  we  be- 
lieve it  to  consist  in  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  in  an  aggregate  of  agreeable 
trifles  in  our  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions, in  intellectual  pleasures,  **or 
whether  we  believe  it  to  consist  in*an 
attitude  of  mind,  a  spiritual  condition. 
Carlyle  would  have  us  call  this  latter 
blessedness,  not  happiness,  but  it  is  only 
a  question  of  terms,  for  if  blessedness 
be  something  positive,  it  must,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  remarks,  be  either  happiness 
or  unhappiness,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
the  latter;  though  Carlyle,  in  his  own 
case,  mixed  such  a  quantity  of  condem- 
nation   with,   his    blessedness    that    it 
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certainly  gave  it  rather  an  unhappy  as- 
pect. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  attempt  to 
define  happiness,  but  I  think  we  may 
approach  thus  near  to  a  definition — 
man  is  happy  in  as  far  as  nature  is 
satisfied.  If  then  man's  nature  can  be 
satisfied  in  this  world,  in  this  life  we 
are  living  here,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
our  saying  with  Solomon  on  the  one 
hand,  'Therefore  I  hated  life;  because 
the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun 
is  grievous  unto  me:  for  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  setting  ourselves  to  reason  out  an 
impossible  heaven.  This  life  may  not 
be  all,  may  be  only  one  life  in  a  chain 
of  lives,  but  it  is  explainable  in  itself,  if 
it  is  worth  living  for  itself  it  were  cer- 
tainly better  to  give  up  trying  to  under- 
stand those  possible  lives  and  devote 
ourselves  to  the  better  understanding  of 
this  life.  The  question  is,  then, — can 
we  find  between  what  we  call  birth  and 
what  we  call  death  that  which  will 
satisfy  our  nature  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  nature  of  man 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
material  things,  I  do  not  see  but  that 
the  "anti-poverty"  associations  are  on 
the  right  path,  and  that  we  had  better 
turn  to  them  for  salvation.  But  is  it 
true  ?  Is  it  enough  for  man  to  eat  and 
drink  and  to  lie  soft?  Will  he  of  neces- 
sity be  happy  if  he  be  comfortable  ?  Is 
he  but  a  form  of  matter,  and  therefore 
with  no  desire^,  no  aspirations,  no  long- 
ings, which  matter  cannot  satisfy  ?  Oh! 
noble  company  of  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
of  Prophets  and  Sages,  of  Seers  and 
Poets,  which  of  us  can  look  you  in  the 
face  and  answer  "yes"  ?  Assuredly  not 
L  "But,"  says  some  one,  "I  am 
neither  a  Saint  nor  a  Martyr,  a 
Prophet  nor  a  Sage,  a  Seer  nor  a  Poet. 
I  am  a  very  commonplace  person,  and 
the  idea  of  a  happiness  destitute  of  com- 
fort is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one  to 
me."  Do  you  mean,  my  commonplace 
friend,  that  if  only  your  body  be  com- 
fortable your  nature  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied?  That  is  the  question,  and 
few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative.  The  poet  and  the 
seer  do  not  belong  to  a  different  order 


of  beings  from  "us  common  men." 
They  are  like  the  visible  points  of  a  sub- 
merged island,  the  crest  of  a  wave;  the 
mass  of  humanity  is  close  behind  them, 
holds  them  up,  is,  in  reality,  one  with 
them.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  nay,  if 
but  one  man  in  a  thousand  years  should 
turn  from  material  comfort  unsatisfied, 
before  him  alone  the  proposition  that 
man,  being  but  matter,  can  be  satisfied 
with  matter,  would  fall  to  pieces. 

Are  we,  then,  thrown  back  upon  the 
horns  of  our  dilemma  ?  Is  there  noth- 
ing between  birth  and  death  which  vnll 
satisfy  the  nature  of  man  at  its  highest  ? 
I  believe  that  there  is,  and  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  tells  us  what  it  is. 

"'Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thiiist; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
become  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  eternal  life." 

If  we  could  read  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  we  read  the  sayings  of  any  other 
teacher,  instead  of  reaching  them  through 
the  interpretations  which  others  have 
foisted  upon  them — and  there  is  good 
hope  that  many  of  our  children  and 
more  of  our  grandchildren  will  be  able 
to  do  this — we  should  see  how  strongly 
he  insists  that  life  is  not  an  evil  but 
that  the  evil  is  in  our  way  of  living.  I 
believe  that  Jesus  loved  life  intensely. 
It  is  no  temporary  exile  from  heaven, 
impatient  to  be  done  with  this  life  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  to  return  to 
the  bliss  awaiting  him,  who  lies  face' 
downward  upon  the  soil  of  Gethsemane; 
no  martyr  embracing  martyrdom  with 
ecstatic  joy;  it  is  a  man,  saddened  and 
worn  by  his  life — such  a  short  life — 
but  a  man  not  weary  of  living.  "Oh, 
my  Father,"  he  prays,  "  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me."  And 
since  it  is  not  possible  because  of  his 
own  nature,  he  rises  and  meets  a  shame- 
ful death  with  sublime  courage — not 
with  joy.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Jesus  believed  in  a  future  life;  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  he  believed  in  this 
life.  "And  being  asked  by  the 
Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh,  he  answered  them  and  said, 
the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation:  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo, 
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here!  or,  there!  for  lo,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  yoiu" 

*'The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you" 
— ^that  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  sub- 
jectively. "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive" — ^fchat  is  the  Christi- 
anity of  Christ  objectively.  I  used  to 
think,  having  been  frequently  told  so, 
that  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  or, 
as  the  Kevision  has  it,  "What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  forfeit  his  life?"  meant  what  profit 
would  it  be  to  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
comfort  in  another  and  endless  life,  for 
his  comfort  in  this  short  one.  I  do  not 
think  this  now.  I  think  it  means,  what 
will  it  profit  a  man  to  acquire  material 
possessions,  if  he  grows  to  care  so  much 
for  them,  that  they  become  to  him  all 
important,  so  that  his  soul,  which  can- 
not live  upon  material  possessions, 
shrinks  daily  within  him  until  it  starves 
to  death  and  he  is  nothing  but  a  body 
with  five  senses.  Selfishness  is  the  root 
of  all  that  is  evil  in  life.  We  admit 
this,  but  when  Jesus  shows  us  how  to 
destroy  this  root,  we  shrug  our  shoul- 
ders, £^ake  our  heads  and  turn  away.  Is 
not  self-preservation  nature's  first  law  ? 
3Bnd  what  account  does  Jesus  take  of 
this  law  ?  I  think  he  does  take  account 
of  it;  I  think  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion was  in  his  mind  when  he  said 
"whosoever  shall  seek  to  gain  his  life 
shall  lose  it:  but  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  shall  preserve  it"  The  law  of 
self-preservation  (an  admirable  law)  only 
let  us  determine  what  self  is  before  we 
begin  preserving  it — is  what  I  call  my- 
self, my  body  or  my  soul  ? — an  impor- 
tant question  when  we  are  considering 
its  preservation,  for  while  the  body  is 
fed  by  receiving,  the  soul  is  fed  by  giv- 
ing. If  we  could  only  realize  that  what 
we  call  self  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
eternal,  pervading  spirit  of  God,  we 
might  accept  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  we  accept 
those  two  sayings  of  Jesus,  "The  king- 
dom of  Gk)d  is  within  you,"  and  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
What  we  need  is  not  another  life  but 
more  life. 


"Tis  life  whereof  ournerves  are  scant, 
"Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant; 
"More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  satis- 
fy the  nature  of  man,  and  that  is  full- 
ness of  life. 

"To  make  one  happy,  then,"  says 
Amiel,  than  whom  no  truer,  purer, 
nobler  soul  has  been  upon  this  earth  for 
many  and  many  a  year,  "to  make  one 
happy,  then,  is  strictly  to  augment  his 
store  of  being,  to  double  the  intensity 
of  his  life,  to  reveal  him  to  himself,  to 
ennoble  him  and  transform  him."  And 
again,  "happiness  has  no  limits,  be- 
cause God  has  neither  bottom  nor 
bounds,  and  because  happiness  is  noth- 
ing but  the  conquest  of  God  through 
love."  And  yet  once  more,  "The 
eternal  life  is  not  the  future  life;  it  is 
life  in  harmony  with  the  true  order  of 
things, — ^life  in  God." 

And  there  is  no  power  either  in  man 
or  in  circumstance  to  prevent  any  one 
of  us,  if  he  will,  from  entering  into  this 
fulness  of  life — "the  fulness  of  him  that 
filleth  aU  in  alL" 

What  then?  If,  believing  with  Tol- 
stoi' that  the  teaching  of  Christ  consists 
in  the  understanding  of  life,  we  desire 
to  follow  this  teaching  that  we  may 
thereby  come  to  comprehend  more  and 
more  fully  what  life  means,  must  we  do 
even  as  Tolstoi'  has  done?  Must  we 
put  aside  all  unnecessary  bodily  com- 
forts, turn  our  backs  upon  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  eat  the  simplest 
food,  wear  the  coarsest  clothes,  and  hold 
that  we  have  no  right  to  possess  money 
or  property  ?  If  we  read  the  story  of 
Jesus'  life  honestly,  I  think  we  must 
admit  that  we  cannot  follow  his  exam- 
ple absolutely  and  consistently  on  any 
other  terms.  "And  behold  one  came  to 
him  and  said.  Master,  what  good  thing 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life? 
And  he  said  unto  him,  why  askest  thou 
me  concerning  that  which  is  good? 
One  there  is  who  is  good:  but  if  thou 
wouldest  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments. He  saith  unto  him,  which  ? 
and  Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
shall  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness. Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
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and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  The  young  man  saith  unto 
him,  All  these  things  have  I  observed; 
what  lack  I  yet  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
If  thou  wouldest  be  perfect,  go,  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven; 
and  come,  follow  me.  But  when  the 
young  rilan  heard  the  saying,  he 
went  away  sorrowful:  for  he  was 
one  that  had  great  possessions.  And 
Jesus  said  xmto  his  disciples,  verily  I 
say  unto  you.  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  ridb  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

All  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  this 
feeling  toward  material  wealth  shows 
itself — a  perfectly  natural  feeling,  not 
only  because  the  lot  of  Jesus  was  cast 
among  the  poor,  and  they  accepted  his 
teachings  most  readily,  but,  because  in 
his  overwhelming  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  the  life  of 
the  body  seemed  to  him  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever.  Perhaps  he  is  right, 
perhaps  we  shall  some  day  admit  it  and 
follow  his  example  as  Tolstoi'  has  done, 
but  I  think  this  is  yet  to  be  proved.  All 
enthusiasms,  even  the  purest,  affect  the 
judgment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
noblest  of  enthusiasts  confused  the 
possession  of  money  and  the  love  of 
money.  It  is  true  that  the  two  things 
frequently  go  together,  but  they  are  not 
the  same.  I  have  seen  quite  as  much 
love  of  money  among  the  poor  as 
among  the  rich.  The  difference  is  that 
the  rich  have  it  and  like  it,  and  the 
poor  haven't  it  and  want  it.  Neither 
poverty  nor  wealth  is  a  spiritual  state; 
we  are  not  bad  because  we  are  rich  any 
more  than  we  are  good  because  we  are 
poor.  To  place  so  much  stress  on  what 
is  external,  is  but  to  commit  again  an 
error  already  hoary  with  age.  It  is 
here  that  I  think  Tolstoi'  is  mistaken, 
th  ough  very  nobly  mistaken.  He  says 
himself,  "A  man  who  lives  in  the  spirit 
is  above  all  external  rites,"  a^d  yet  is 
he  not  after  all  attaching  great  impor- 
tance  to  external  rites?  It  sounds 
p  aradoxical  to  call  his  studiously  sim- 


ple life,  artificial,  but  that  is  what  it  is. 
His  cobbling  is  but  a  sort  of  ritualism, 
his  peasant's  dress  a  kind  of  surplice. 
It  is  only  the  spirit  that  giveth  life,  but 
in  all  formulated  theories  of  living  the 
letter  clings  so  closely  to  the  spirit  that 
the  most  clear  sighted  are  liable  to 
mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 
Convinced  that  humility,  simplicity 
and  self-sacrifice  are  necessary  to  the 
saving  of  one's  soul,  and  finding 
more  humility,  simplicity  and  self- 
sacrifice  among  the  peasants  than 
among  those  in  his  own  rank  of  life, 
Tolstoi'  would  be  even  as  they  are:  con- 
vinced that  "they  that  desire  to  be  rich 
fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare  and 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,"  he 
would  do  away  with  money:  convinced 
that  all  men  are  sharers  in  the  divine 
spirit,  he  would  destroy  class  distinc- 
tions; but  he  cannot  make  himself  a 
peasant  by  putting  on  a  peasant's  dress. 
Two  objects,  one  large  and  one  small, 
will  keep  their  relative  size  whether 
they  stand  on  a  shelf  or  on  the  floor. 
Tolstoi',  the  shoemaker,  is  no  more  the 
peasant's  equal  than  was  Tolsto'i  the 
Count.  I  believe  with  this  great  Bus- 
sian,  that  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  lies 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  therefore  I  am 
willing  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  teach- 
ing wherever  it  may  lead.  If  it  leads  to 
socialism,  I  am  ready  to  accept  socialism. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure — that  any  social- 
ism which  is  not  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus'  teaching  will  be 
useless,  nay  infinitely  worse  than  use- 
less, and  a  socialism  that  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  Jesus'  teaching  will  come, 
not  by  violence,  by  revolution,  but 
slowly,  quietly,  irresistibly. 

The  evils  which  are  apparently  due 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
are  due  in  reality  to  the  greed  for  it,  to 
the  over-valuation  of  it  If  men  hon- 
estly believed  that  in  comparison  with 
the  riches  of  the  spirit,  the  riches  of  the 
body  are  as  nothing,  none  of  these  evils 
would  exist.  Nor  is  it  the  rich  who  are 
chiefly  guilty  of  this  false  valuation. 
There  is  more  need  of  doing  away  with 
the  shame  of  poverty  than  with  the 
pride  of  wealth,  the  shame  of  external 
poverty,  that  is, — as  concerns  the  pover- 
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tj  of  the  soul  the  more  shame  we  take 
to  ourselves,  the  better.  What  is  needed 
is  not  the  abolition  of  wealth  and  class 
distinctions,  it  is  the  abolition  of  the 
idea  that  wealth  and  class  distinctions 
are  measures  whereby  to  measure  the 
life  of  man.  We  talk  of  a  successful 
life:  according  to  our  definitions  of  suc- 
cess, what  an  utter  failure,  compared 
with  that  of  some  railroad  magnate,  was 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Success 
in  life  is  just  as  much  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  school  teacher,  giving  the 
best  of  herself  In  return  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  with  meagre  hope  of  ever 
making  that  subsistence  anything  more 
than  bare,  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  prosperous  man  of  business  with  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  before  him.  I  do 
not  undervalue  the  pleasant  things 
which  the  possession  of  money  brings 
within  one's  reach,  but  I  do  say  that 
whoever  lives  for  these  things  makes  his 
life  a  failure.  Thd  man  whose  happi- 
ness depends  on  that  which  is  external 
is  building  upon  the  sand,  and  in  the 
day  when  the  floods  come  he  shall  find 
himself  houseless.  It  is  not  the  exter- 
nals of  life  that  are  of  value,  but  life 
itself.  It  is  not  what  a  man  has  that 
matters,  but  what  he  cares  for. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  give 
a  meaning  to  life,  but  one  thing  that 
can  make  it  worth  living,  and  that  is 
love,  not  the  receiving  but  the  giving  of 
love — for  truly  **we  receive  but  what  we 
give."  The  richest  soul  is  the  most 
loving  soul.  "To  live,"  says  Tolstoi*, 
"that  is,  to  take  less  than  one  gives." 
Give  your  money  if  you  have  money  to 
give — ^the  world  is  so  out  of  joint,  that 
something  may  be  done  even  with  this 
outside  help,  but  give  yourself  always. 
To  feel  that  we  are  part  of  the  immen- 
sity of  life  about  us;  to  recognize  our 
close  kinship,  not  only  to  our  brother 
and  our  friend,  but  to  the  man  who 
sells  us  our  dinner  and  the  woman  who 
cooks  it;  to  keep  ourselves  close  to  the 
great  heart  ofliumanity;  to  give  always 
our  interest,  our  understanding,  our  sym- 
pathy, whatever  there  is  in  us  to  give,  this 
is  fullness  of  life,  this  is  the  life  eternal. 
"For  by  these  things  men  live  and  in  all 
these  things  is  the  life  of  the  spirit." 


Between  the  covers  of  "  My  Confes- 
sion "  is  the  story  of  the  search  for  the 
meaning  of  life,  not  of  one  man  only, 
but  of  a  world  of  men.  In  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  metaphysics,  Tolstoi  has 
sought  in  vain  for  the  answer  to  his 
question,  and  has  found  it  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Shall  it  not 
be  even  so  with  all  other  seekers  ? 

AvERic  Standish  Francis. 


SINS  OF  MEMORY. 


A  quaint  English  worthy  prayed, 
"Lord,  forgive  the  wickedness  of  my 
memory,  that  it  is  incontinent  of  good 
things,  and  keeps  only  what  is  bad." 

Many  a  man  has  had  the  same  trouble. 
The  severest  pxmishment  for  listening 
to  profane  and  indecent  jesting  is  the 
officiousness  with  which  memory  ob- 
trudes the  offensive  thing,  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  join 
in  some  serious  or  holy  occupation.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  must  often,  of  necessity, 
see  and  hear  evil,  it  is  wise  to  keep  in 
mind  also  the  path  to  a  Lethe,  which 
can  drown  the  recollection  and  wash 
away  the  stain.  The  only  natural 
means,  which  is  at  all  efficacious,  is  to 
abstain,  if  we  may  borrow  the  photog- 
rapher's term,  from  developing  the 
picture.  The  impressions  of  an  event 
received  at  the  moment,  like  the  im- 
pressions of  light  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  in  the  camera,  do  not  constitute  a 
picture,  but  only  the  foundation  for  one. 
They  can  be  developed  and  fixed  only 
by  an  act  of  our  own  minds;  the  act 
of  attention  to  them.  Hold  the  atten- 
tion reoplutely  upon  something  else,  and 
the  impressions  fade  into  forgetfulness. 
It  is  not  the  mere  hearing  that  makes  the 
impression,  it  is  the  listening;  it  is  not 
merely  seeing  that  fixes  the  image,  it  is 
the  looking  at  the  object  '  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  that  sometimes  the  very 
hatefulness  of  a  thing  compels  your  at- 
tention, and  then  the  ugly  memory  of  it 
may  long  cling  to  you.  Yet  the  general 
law  is  really  a  universal  one:  we  can 
fix  the  remembrance  of  what  is  good 
by  persistently  holding  the  attention  to 
it;  and  we  can  banish  the  memory  of 
evil  by  resolutely  keeping  the  attention 
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on  something  else.  These  are  the  natu- 
ral means  of  keeping  the  heart  pure, 
upon  which  we  can  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  in  full  faith  of  final  success. 

Thomas  Hill,  D.  D. 


SENTENCES  FROM  ARNOLD. 

Jesus  came  to  restore  the  intuition. 

Jesus*  method  was  inwardness;  his 
secret  was  self-renounceinent 

What  is  called  orthodox  divinity  is,  in 
fact,  an  immense  literary  misapprehension. 

So  far  as  we  know  Grod  he  is  ",  the  Eternal 
that  loveth  righteousness,"  and  the  further 
we  go  in  righteousness  the  more  we  shall 
know  of  him. 

To  understand  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  fluid,  passing  and  literary,  not 
rigid,  fixed  and  scientific,  is  the  first  step 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

THE   PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
IN  JAPAN. 

A  beautiful  group  of  islands  in  the 
East  is  that  known  by  its  own  people 
as  the  Dai  Nippon  Empire.* 

It  embraces  146,613  square  miles; 
the  population  was  37,868,987  in  1885; 
the  four  seasons  appear  timely  in  turn 
and  are  well  suited  to  human  life.  The 
country  is  the  resort  of  interests  of 
«very  kind  and  the  gallery  of  abundant 
curios  which  fascinate  the  tourist. 

This  is  not  all.  The  empire  as  a  prom- 
ising field  of  evangelical  work  is  now 
inviting  much  attention  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  Christian  Press  is  so  busily 
engaged  in  publishing  the  various  items 
collected  from  this  field,  that  I  am 
quite  often  requested  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  I  give  below  a  table 
showing  the  dates  of  arrival  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations,  with  the  number 
of  missionaries,  churches  and  societies, 
which  I  think  may  have  some  interest. 

This  table  shows  that  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Reformed  and  the  American 
Episcopal  churches  are  the  oldest  ones. 
The  Methodist  (South)  is  the  youngest 
named,  but  there  is  a  still  younger  one, 
the  Unitarian,  which  does  not  appear 

•Dai  Nippon  means  **  Great  Japan."  Tills  is  the 
name  of  me  empire  as  a  whole;  hut  Nippon  or 
Nlpon  Is  often  employed  alone.  Nippon  means 
literally  *' sun's  origin,"  i.  e  the  land  over  which 
the  sun  flrst  rises,  and  thus  denotes  the  position 
the  empire  occupies  in  the  extreme  East. 


on. the  table,  for  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  of  Boston  last  spring  sent 
its  representative,  Rev.  A.  M.  Enapp,  as 
a  pioneer  to  open  the  path  of  Unitari- 
anism  in  the  Empire. 

The  American  Board  (Congrega- 
tional) has  sent  36  missionaries  and  has 
888  registered  members.  The  Metho- 
dist body  seems  to  take  an  interest  in 
education,  for  it  has  established  16  male 
and  female  schools,  which' have  981  pu- 
pils in  attendance. 

The  American  Episcopal  maintains 
4  hospitals  or  dispensaries  and  has 
taken  care  of  14,912  patients  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  American  Board 
seems  to  be  successful  as  far  as  contri- 
butions are  concerned. 

Now,  the  reader  will  see  at  a  glance 
their  efficiency  and  work,  from  the  facts 
shown  in  the  table. 

The  total  number  of  Japanese  Chris- 
tians in  1885  was  11,678,  and  in  1886, 
14,815,  an  increase  of  more  than  21  per 
cent;  in  1887  their  number  had  in- 
creased to  17,641,  although  the  fact 
does  not  appear  in  the  above  table;  I 
have  gathered  it  of  lat«  from  other 
newspapers;  this  number  as  compared 
with  that  of  1886  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  19  per  cent. 

This  steady  increase  in  numbers  will 
warrant  me  to  say  that  Japan  will  be 
entirely  Christianized  within  a  score  of 
years. 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to 
insert  here  Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley's 
•opinion  expressed  in  the  Presbyterian 
Observer  of  May  3,  1888.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cauley  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the 
College  of  Tokio,  Japan-  He  said:  "The 
watchword  in  Japan  to-day  is  *Dis- 
patch.'  Japan  has  always  been  in  ad- 
vance of  the  missionaries.  It  first 
suggested  the  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  work  of  evangelization.  Our  mis- 
sionaries were  not  ready  for  it,  etc." 
"The  Japanese  young  men  demand 
higher  education,  demand  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  will  have  ii"  As  I  en- 
tirely concur  in  the  above  statements  of 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  I  especially 
invite  the  members  of  our  Unitarian 
churches  to  have  this  in  consideration. 
S.  Matsumoto,  B.  L. 
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REFLECTED  LIGHTS. 


Across  the  slowly  dark'ning  sky 
The  sun  has  flung  its  banner  bright, 

And  fairer  than  its  noontide  ray 
8eems  its  reflected  evening  light. 

In  soft  green  meadows,  quiet  pools 
Left  by  the  overflowing  streams 

Reflect  again  from  distant  clouds 
The  radiance  of  the  sunset  beams. 

Into  our  hearts  and  on  our  way 
The  glow  from  sunset  cloud  descends, 

And  like  a  mother  o'er  her  babe 
June's  tender  sky  above  us  bends. 

Like  evening  sky  by  sunset  beams 
Our  lives  are  touched  by  love  divine, 

And  all  our  common  lesser  lives 
With  its  reflected  glory  shine. 

Then  may  our  lives  reflect  aright 
The  light  divine  upon  them  shed. 

And  by  their  glow  may  tempted  souls 
Be  from  temptation  safely  led. 

So  in  our  hearts  and  on  our  wav 
In  noontide  glare  or  sunset  glow, 

Reflected  rays  of  love  shall  lie 
And  brighten  all  the  way  we  go. 

M.  A,  Jenttey. 


THE  THINGS  WHICH  ARE  UNSEEN. 

Living  in  the  world  as  we  do,  seeing 
and  handling  the  material  things  with 
which  we  come  in  contact,  extending 
our  knowledge  from  the  things  which 
are  near  us,  through  the  sense  of  sight, 
hj  the  aid  of  science,  to  the  remotest 
regions  of  space,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
separate  from  our  notions  of  the  things 
which  are  unseen,  a  vague  feeling  that 
they  are  unreal  also.  '  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  realize  how  dependent  we  are  on  our 
five  senses,  or  really  on  three  of  them, 
for  all  we  know  and  imagine  in  regard 
to  the  things  that  are,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  imperfect  are  those  senses  and 
how  limited  is  their  range. 

It  might  help  us  to  realize  how  far 
from  being  co- extensive  is  that  which  is 
perceived,  with  that  which  is  real,  if  we 
think  for  a  moment  what  the  universe 
would  be  to  us  with  one  of  our  senses 
absent.  Let  us  conceive  of  the  human 
race  as  existing  from  its  beginning  with- 
out the  sense  of  sight;  under  this  con- 
dition we  may  suppose  the  intelligence 
of  man  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  now.  The 
other  senses  having  to  be  depended  on 
for  all  communication  with  things  out- 


side of  himself  would  of  course  be  culti- 
vated to  an  acuteness  which  they  do  not 
now  have,  but  the  xmiverse  would  be  to 
man,  what  he  could  find  out  by  feeling, 
reinforced  to  a  limited  extent  by  hear- 
ing, tasting  and  smelling.  Through 
these  senses  man  would  exchange 
thoughts  with  his  fellow  men.  It  is 
conceivable  that  under  such  conditions 
the  material  progress  of  civilization 
might  have  been  attained  much  as  it 
has  been  under  existing  conditions. 
Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steamships^ 
possibly  might  be  used,  as  now.  Time 
would  naturally  divide  itself  into  days 
and  seasons  (£stinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  temperature  and  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  life,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  day  and  night  by  the  compara- 
tive activity  of  nature  in  the  day  time 
and  the  quiet  of  the  night.  Man  would 
use  fire,  and  recognize  its  presence  at 
some  distance  by  its  wanctth,  but  it 
would  not  shine  to  him.  Likewise  he 
might  get  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  the 
sun,  as  a  fire,  which  the  earth  is  ex- 
posed to  in  the  day  and  withdrawn  from 
in  the  night;  but  except  as  an  inacces- 
sible fire  of  variable  intensity  (which 
would  be  a  mistake)  he  cotdd  know 
nothing  of  it;  while  the  existence  of  the 
moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars  would 
never  be  suspected  All  minute  knowl- 
edge of  things  at  a  distance,  andj!all 
knowledge  of  minute  things  which  we 
gain  through  sight,  would  be  inconceiv- 
able to  the  race.  All  the  delights  which 
we  get  from  light  and  color  and  beauty 
would  have  for  man  no  existence.  The 
conception  of  distapce  in  space  would 
itself  be  very  feeble,  all  man's  ideas  of 
space  being  derived  from  distance  trav- 
eled over,  and  never  expanded  by  dis- 
tances seen.  Cultivated  as  well  as  the 
other  senses  might  be,  and  would  be, 
with  sight  lacking*  it  would  be  but  a 
poor  universe  with  which  man  could  be- 
come acquainted,  compared  with  that 
which  now  comes  within  the  range  of 
his  perceptions. 

Yet,  in  this  case  man  would  never 
suspect  that  he  lacked  anything.  Light 
for  him  would  have  no  existence,  and 
he  could  have  no  desire  for  a  sense  with 
which  to  perceive  and  use  it,  because  he 
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could  not  even  suspect  its  existence. 
Those  effects  of  light,  which  would  put 
him  in  indirect  relation  to  it,  would  all 
be  ascribed  to  the  heat  which  he  could 
perceive;  and  he  could  no  more  desire  a 
sense  to  perceive  the  light  than  we  can 
desire  a  sense  to  perceive  some  possible 
agent  for  which  we  know  no  place  and 
have  not  a  name  nor  an  idea. 
□Yet,  in  this  case,  light  would  be  an 
agent  in  the  universe  as  real  and  as 
potent  as  it  is  now. 

What  a  revelation  it  would  be  to  such 
a  race  if  they  could  suddenly  be  pro- 
vided with  the  sense  of  sight!  Just  as 
in  the  case  supposed  it  is  with  us  now. 
There  are  facts  in  the  universe  which 
our  senses  no  more  put  us  in  relation 
with,  than  a  blind  race  would  be  put  in 
relation  with  light. 

And  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  race, 
so  with  us,  another  sense,  or  other 
senses,  beyond  a  doubt,  could  reveal  to 
us  a  universe  as  much  transcending  that 
which  we  now  know  as  that  transcends 
the  universe  which  might  be  known  to  a 
blind  race.  And  that  universe  is  real 
now,  and  we  are  living  in  it,  just  as  a 
blind  race  might  live  and  not  biow  it  in 
a  universe  all  shining  and  glowing  with 
light  and  beauty. 

C.  W.  W0014DRIDGE. 


THE  GUILD  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEP- 
HERD. 

While  powerful  intellects  such  as  Dr. 
Martineau's,  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  organization,  and 
striving  to  bind  into  a  compact  bundle 
the  separate  sticks  which,  because  of 
their  isolation,  are  so  easily  broken,  a  few 
of  us  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  the 
problem,  by  beginning  with  an  attempt 
to  create  a  deeper  sense  of  brotherhood 
in  the  individual  congregations.  A  short 
sketch  of  how  we  have  attempted  this 
work,  and  what  measure  of  success  we 
have  met  with  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  brethem  in  the  New  World 
And  if  in  this  paper  the  "ego"  appears 
too  frequently,  your  readers  will  forgive 
the  seeming  presumption  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  make  the  account 
more  simple  and  direct  Trained  my- 
self in  orthodoxy,  son  of  a  Baptist  min- 


ister, whose  position  in  the  denomination 
gave  me  from  early  boyhood  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  inner  life  of  the  body,  I 
felt  deeply  in  my  new  spiritual  home, 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any 
source  in  which  the  determination  of 
the  young  soul  to  serve  God  and  Christ 
could  find  expression,  the  great  need  of 
some  deeper  sense  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility, and  some  closer  bond  of  Christian 
union  than  really  existed.  There  seem- 
ed a  necessity  for  some  other  bond  than 
the  purely  financial  or  even  the  merely 
intellectual  one — some  warm  and  gen- 
erous recognition  that  in  our  disciple- 
ship  to  Christ,  we  were  members  one  of 
another.  Passing  from  a  congregation 
in  a  small  agricultural  town  to  the  life 
of  a  busy  manufacturing  centre  (Kid- 
dermister)  with  a  congregation  com- 
posed largely  of  artisans  and  very 
largely  of  young  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  carpet  factories,  the 
need  of  this  was  still  more  deeply  felt; 
and  added  to  this  was  the  longing  to 
bridge  over  by  a  sense  of  union  in 
Christ  the  social  distinctions  which  in 
such  a  congregation  were  necessarily 
somewhat  marked.  Under  the  ministry 
of  my  predecessor,  a  dedication  service 
had  been  held*  conducted  by  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Gaskell,  M.  A.,  and  most  of  the 
young  people  who  had  joined  in  this 
service,  were  in  active  connectionvwith 
the  church.  Another  dedication  ser- 
vice having  been  held,  the  40  or  50 
young  men  and  women  were  called  to- 
other and  a  wish  was  generally  ex- 
pressed to  form  themselves  into  some 
kind  of  a  union.  Already  in  the  estab- 
lished church  such  unions  existed  under 
the  name  of  Guilds,  and  we  simply 
borrowed  the  name  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  constitution  from  the  mother 
church.  At  first  we  called  ourselves  the 
Gtiild  of  Well-doing.  But  that  struck 
us  as  a  little  Pharisaical,  and  we  changed 
it  to  the  Guild  of  the  Qood  Shepherd; 
thus,  without  laying  down  any  dogmatic 
test,  emphasizing  our  Christian  position. 
Tear  by  year,  as  the  recurring  dedica- 
tion services  came  round,  we  added  to 
our  numbers.  Others  who  were  too 
timid  to  join  in  so  public  a  service,  or  who 
had  for  so  many  years  really  been  active 
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Christians  that  such  a  service  would 
have  no  significance,  also  joined  our 
ranks,  and  in  this  year  of  grace,  1888, 
the  Kidderminster  branch  alone  num- 
bers some  170  members  in  full  com- 
mxmion,  of  of  whom  some  20  or  30  are 
non-resident.  With  these  non-resident 
members,  some  in  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, regular  communication  is  kept  up. 

Practically  this  is  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  of  all  the  other  branches  of  our 
Gkiild  Union  which  exist  in  the  busy 
city  of  Liverpool  (in  connection  with 
the  church  which  mourns  the  recent 
loss  of  Mr.  Charles  Beard) ;  in  Manches- 
ter (at  Oldham  Eoad  Church  and  at 
Blackley)  ;  in  the  quiet  country  town 
of  Whitchurch;  in  Oldbury,  amid  the 
din  and  dust  of  the  iron  district;  and  in 
the  prosperous  town  of  Rochdale. 

These  seven  form  the  English 
branches  of  our  Union.  There  is  also 
a  branch  consisting  of  isolated  members 
who  live  in  districts  where  no  branch 
has  been  established.  We  number  alto- 
gether about  450  members. 

Our  bond  of  union  is  one  of  disciple- 
ship,  not  of  dogma.  We  seek  to  pro- 
mote holiness  of  life  and  work  for  God- 
We  have  no  dogmatic  basis  and  no 
binding  vows,  but  we  are  Christian  in 
our  tone,  and  at  each  yearly  conf ereuce 
we  have  passed  a  resolution  affirming 
our  desire  to  maintain  the  reverent  and 
earnest  observance  of  the  communion 
service  in  our  churches.  Nearly  all  our 
members  are  communicants,  and  while 
not  making  this  a  condition  of  member- 
ship, we  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the 
observance  of  this  service.  We  look 
upon  it  as  a  powerful  means  of  sustain- 
ing the  sense  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
of  our  brotherhood  to  each  other  as 
His  disciples. 

Our  badge  is  a  bronze  Latin  cross, 
and  our  motto,  "In  hoc  vinces."  Our 
manuals  are  not  uniform.  Each  is  a 
modification  of  the  original  Kiddermin- 
ster one,  but  it  is  probable  that  during 
this  year  greater  uniformity  will  be 
secured.  The  manuals  contain  a  declar- 
ation of  objects,  recommendations,  the 
guild  collect  and  hymn,  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  thoughts  for  oommun- 
ion,  a  form  for  the  admission  of  mem- 


bers, and,  in  some  cases,  a  confession  of 
faith,  intended  not  as  a  creed  but  as  a 
guide.     The  meetings  of  the  branches 
are  usually  held  monthly,  before  the 
first  Sunday    in    each  month.      Each 
branch  holds  a  yearly  festival,  when  a 
corporate  communion  service  is  held,  a 
sermon    preached,    and    an    offertory 
taken.      There  is  no  compulsory  pay- 
ment whatever,   but  at  each  meeting 
contributions  are  received  towards  the 
funds.     Our  aim  is    not  so  much  to 
undertake  new  work  as  to  strengthen 
and  deepen  the  spiritual  life,  and  so  to 
give  renewed  earnestness  in  the  ordinary 
work  of   the  church.      We  recognize^ 
however,  our  brotherhood  by  aiding  our 
sick  and  poorer  members,  visiting  at 
their  bedsides,  sending  flowers  to  mis- 
sions in  crowded  cities,  mending  and 
making  clothes  for  the  needy,  and  being 
present  as  bearers  and  helpers  at  the 
funeral  services  of  any  one  of  our  num- 
ber who  may  have  passed  into  the  spir- 
itual   world.      Li    Kidderminster    the 
guild  banner  was  always  placed  upon 
the  coffin,  which  was  covered  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  guild  hymn  sung  by  the 
grave  side.     The  practical  result  has 
been  in  each  case  the  preservation  of 
the  young  to  the  church,  the  deepening 
of  the  earnestness  and  the  widening  of 
the  sympathies  of  the  members;  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  minister 
who  has  ever  known  the  real  effect  of 
the  Guild  who  will  not  say  with  one  of 
our  wardens,   "The  founding  of    our 
Guild  was  the  best  day's  work  we  ever 
did  in  our  church."     In  each  congrega- 
tion, and  in  the  denomination  at  large, 
we  have  had  to  meet  with  much  criti- 
cism, some  coldness  and  a  little  active 
opposition.       We  have    been  charged 
with  being  reactionaries,  with  a  leaning 
to    Kitualism   and   Sacramentarianism, 
and  with  wishing  to  form  an  inner  circle 
of  professedly  religious  people  within 
the  congregation.    Our  answer  is:   If  to 
desire  to  get  back  to  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pel, to  a  deeper  faith  in  and  love  for  kim. 
be  a  reaction,  then  we  admit  the  charge, 
If  to  feel  that  by  our  rejection  of  all 
symbolism  we  have  lost  much,  be  to 
tend  towards  Bitualism,  then  we  are 
BituaUsts;  and    if    to    feel    that    the 
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memorifd  service  of  Christ's  own  ap- 
pointment may  still  be  a  means  of 
keeping  alive  our  faith  and  love  be 
Sacramentarianism,  be  it  so.  As  to  the 
last  charge,  we  deny  it  altogether.  It 
is  our  very  seiise  of  weakness  and  our 
longing  for  the  strength  which  fellow- 
ship can  give,  which  has  been  the  mo- 
tive power  of  our  work — ^the  raiaon 
d'  Mre  of  our  organization. 

The  working  of  a  Guild  requires  a 
minister  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
principle,  an  active  and  judicious  secre- 
tary, and  a  nucleus  of  earnest  members. 
Any  further  information  will  be  gladly 
given  by  myself  or  by  our  Secretaries, 
Mr.  G.  Eyre  Evans,  Junior  Kef orm  Club, 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Herford, 
Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

We  hope  in  September  to  issue  the 
first  number  of  a  quarterly  journal, 
which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  anyone 
in  your  country  for  twenty  cents  per 

W.  Carey  Walters. 
Essex  Church,  Kensington,  London. 

THE  BEGINNING  OP  EVIL. 

As  KspBESEirrED  in  the  Legends  of  Many 
Peoples. 

The  third  chapter  of  Oeneaia  contains 
a  story  about  the  disobedience  of  the 
first  man  and  woman,  which  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  account  in  some  way  for  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  world.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  where  this  story  came 
from,  but  many  reasons  combine  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  had  been  told  in  very 
ancient  days  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Two  Rivers  (Tigris  and  Euphrates), 
where  the  forefatiiers  of  the  people  of 
Israel  had  once  lived-  How  much  there 
was  to  be  explained,  and  how  pathetic 
are  the  struggles  of  early  thought  to  ex- 
plain it!  Look  at  the  difference  between 
man  as  he  is,  and  man  as  we  believe  he 
might  be:  how  strange  is  the  contrast 
between  life  as  we  see  it,  with  labour 
and  pain  and  death,  and  life  as  we 
sometimes  ignorantly  imagine  it  could 
be,  with  no  care  or  suffering  or  sorrow. 
Man,  so  the  old  Hebrews  ihought,  had 
been  made  by  Yahveh;  he  alone  of  all 
the  animals  had  'living  breath"  breathed 
into  him  by  Yahveh.     He  had  mind, 


heart,  soul — call  it  by  what  name  you 
like — by  which  he  could  strive  after  the 
highest;  but  he  was  exposed  to  weakness 
and  disappointment,  to  passion  and  trial, 
and  death  ended  aU.  Here  was  a  con- 
tradiction. This  part  of  his  nature  and  , 
destiny  did  not  correspond  with  his 
origin.  How  could  this  be  accounted 
for? 

Many  tribes  and  nations  have  strug- 
gled to  answer  this  question.  Some 
have  answered  it  in  one  way,  some  in 
another.  Some  have  cared  most  about 
the  pain  and  the  trouble,  others  most 
about  the  sin  and  wrong.  And  those 
who  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
what  we  call  moral  eml,  have  generally 
felt  that  in  some  way  or  other  what  we 
cal  physical  evil  was  connected  with  it 
as  its  punishment.  Here  is  a  story 
which  does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
difficulty,  but  gives  a  curious  side-an- 
swer to  it.  It  comes  from  the  Indians 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  taken  from  an  old 
book  of  native  traditions  called  the 
Popol  Vuh. 

After  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  the  primeval  waters,  by  the 
"Heart  of  Heaven,"  first  plants  and 
trees  appeared,  then  animals.  But 
when  animals  were  called  on  to  honor 
their  father  and  mother  and  invoke  the 
"Heart  of  Heaven,"  they  could  only 
cluck  and  croak,  and  so  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  killed  and  eaten.  Then 
man  was  made  of  clay,  but  his  face 
looked  only  one  way,  he  could  not  see 
behind  him,  and  the  feeble  creature  was 
consumed  in  the  water  and  disappeared. 
So  a  man  was  next  formed  out  of  wood, 
and  a  woman  of  pith;  they  moved  about 
and  multiplied;  but  heaii  and  mind 
were  still  wanting;  they  held  no  memory 
of  their  maker  and  former;  they  lived 
as  the  beasts  lived,  and  forgot  the  "  Heart 
of  Heaven,"  so  th^  likewise  perished. 
Then,  though  it  was  still  dark,  four  per- 
fect beings  were  made;  they  could  see 
with  their  eyes  and  understand  with 
their  hearts;  and  as  they  comprehended 
and  admired  all  exceedingly,  they  gave 
thanks  to  those  who  had  made  the  world 
and  all  that  is  therein.  But  they  saw 
and  knew  too  much!  So  there  was 
again  council  in  heaven:  "What  shall 
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we  do  with  man  now?  It  is  not  good 
this  that  we  see,  these  are  as  gods,  they 
would  make  themselves  equcJ  with  us; 
lo,  they  know  all  things,  great  and 
small."  So  the  -'Heart  of  Heaven" 
breathed  a  cloud  over  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  darkened, 
neither  was  that  which  was  far  off  clear 
to  it  any  more,  but  only  that  which  was 
near.  And  the  four  men  slept,  and  four 
women  were  made,  exceeding  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  when  the  men  awoke 
their  hearts  were  glad.  And  the  men 
multiplied,  and  the  ancestors  pf  other 
peoples  were  created,  but  the  earth  was 
cold  and  damp,  for  there  was  as  yet  no 
sun.  Moreover  their  speech  was  con- 
fused, and  they  left  their  land  for  cruel 
wanderings,  until  at  length  they  some- 
how learned  that  they  should  see  the 
sun;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  the  beasts 
roared,  the  birds  beat  their  wings,  and 
the  men  bowed  themselves  on  the  ground, 
for  their  hearts  were  full.  And  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  were  at  last  estab- 
lished. 

Here  the  real  cause  of  the  weakness 
and  faults  of  man  is  the  undisguised 
anxiety  of  his  Maker  that  he  should  not 
be  so  clever  as  to  rival  the  powers  of 
heaven.  The  same  answer  substan- 
tially is  given  in  a  Greek  story,  though 
in  a  very  different  form.  The  old  Greeks 
did  not  think  of  man  as  in  direct  moral 
relations  of  obedience  to  any  one  divine 
being;  they  only  saw  him  as  a  part  of 
the  universe  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
And  the  gods  who  ruled  its  different 
forces  guarded  their  privileges  with 
jealous  care.  Men  lived  in  the  ancient 
days,  it  was  said,  free  from  disease  and 
suffering.  But  when  they  were  arrang- 
ing with  the  great  god  Zeus  about  the 
duty  of  sacrifice,  their  champion  Prome- 
theus, the  "Fore-thinker,"  outwitted 
Zeus  in  the  choice  of  the  best  parts,  and 
Zeus  in  anger  kept  back  from  man  the 
comfort  of  fire.  The  race  would  con- 
sequently have  perished,  but  Prometheus 
succeeded  in  stealing  some  fire  from 
heaven,  and  conveying  it  to  earth  in  the 
hollow  stem  of  the  plant  called  giant- 
fennel.  So  Zeus  was  more  angry  than 
ever,  and  he  determined  to  be  revenged. 
A  beautiful  maiden  was  formed  under 


his  direction;  the  gods  and  goddesses 
bestowed  on  her  gifts  of  beauty  and 
charm,  so  that  she  was  called  Pandora 
or  "All-gift,"  one  of  them  cunningou 
adding  a  deceitful  spirit  and  treachery  Is 
words.  And  the  beautiful  maiden,  thus 
equipped,  was  sent  to  earth.  Now 
Prometheus  the  "Fore-thinker"  had  a 
brother  named  Epimetheus  the  "After- 
thinker."  Prometheus  had  warned  him 
urgently  not  to  accept  any  gift  what- 
ever from  the  hand  of  Zeus.  But 
Epimetheus  could  not  resist  the  graces 
of  Pandora.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
all  woes.  Hitherto  the  evils  to  which 
mankind  were  liable  had  been  shut  up 
in  a  cask,  which  had  once  stood  along 
with  a  cask  of  blessings  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  great  heaven-palace  of  Zeus. 
Then  it  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  mankind  themselves.  And  now  Pan- 
dora watched  her  opportunity,  and 
opened  the  cask  Out  fiew  calamities 
and  diseases  of  every  kind,  and  spread 
among  men  to  destroy  them.  Only  hope 
remained,  but  before  she  could  get  out 
likewise,  Pandora  shut  the  lid  down  tight. 
So  now  earth  and  sea  are  full  of  mis- 
chiefs, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  relief 
to  come. 

This  story  deals  only  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  disasters  which  befall  men. 
The  idea  of  sin  was  not  so  powerfully 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  as  it 
was  to  Isreal,  or  even  to  some  other 
nations.  And  the  notions  which  it  con- 
tains— of  men  and  gods  trying  to  out- 
wit and  deceive  each  other  by  tricks  and 
cunning — are  not  at  aU  religious  ndfcions. 
Worship  conducted  by  sacrifice  in  such 
a  spirit  is  only  a  bargain,  nothing  more. 
There  is  not  here  anything  like  awe  or 
reverence.  Let  us  turn  to  the  ancient 
Persians  for  another  representation  of 
the  first  days  of  man  upon  earth. 

Unlike  the  Hebrews  who  thought  that 
Yahveh  made  all  things,  storm  and 
blight,  venomous  indect  and  wild  beast, 
sickness  and  calamity,  the  Persians  sup- 
posed that  these  were  brought  into  the 
world  by  an  evil  power  in  opposition  to 
the  good.  The  great  and  good  Ahura 
Mazda  made  the  world;  first  the  heaven, 
then  the  water,  next  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards In  succession,  plants^  animals,  and 
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the  original  progenitor  of  men.  But 
the  enemy,  Angra  Mainjn,  lord  of  the 
demons,  went  to  the  water  and  the  earth, 
and  tormented  them.  He  produced  all 
kinds  of  hurtful  beasts,  poisonous  scor- 
pions and  locusts,  so  that  no  place  was 
free  from  them.  He  brought  pain,  and 
hunger,  and  thirst.  Then  by  and  by 
Ahura  Mazda  made  the  first  pair  of  man- 
kind, male  and  female,  Mashya  and 
Mashy6i,  and  spake  to  them,  saying: 
"Be  the  parents  of  the  world.  You 
have  been  made  by  me  with  perfect 
hearts  as  the  best  beings.  Do  lawful 
works  with  a  perfect  heart,  think  good 
thoughts,  speak  good  words,  do  good 
deeds,  worship  not  the  demons."  And 
they  walked  about  and  ate,'  and  said: 
"Ahura  Mazda  has  made  water  and 
earth,  and  plants  and  animals,  and  stars 
and  moon  and  sun,  and  all  pleasant 
things."  Then  came  enmity  into  their 
hearts,  and  darkened  their  thoughts, 
and  they  said:  "Angra  Mainyu  has 
made  water  and  earth,  and  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  other  things."  And 
this  lying  word  was  spoken  by  the  will 
of  the  demons;  thereby  did  Angra 
Mainyu  taste  his  first  joy  over  them. 
And  they  both  became  sinners. 

The  sin  of  the  first  pair  in  this  story 
consists  in  ascribing  to  the  power  of  evil 
with  wilful  falsehood  what  they  had  be- 
fore known  to  be  the  work  of  the  power 
of  good.  The  story  goes  on  to  relate 
how  the  first  pair  sinned  again  in  eating 
more  than  they  needed  for  nourishment 
through  greediness  of  appetite.  Next 
they  learned  how  to  make  a  fire,  and  to 
roast  flesh.  They  clothed  themselves  in 
garments  of  skin;  they  dug  in  the 
ground  and  found  iron,  which  they  beat 
with  a  stone  and  sharpened  in  a  forge. 
Therewith  they  hewed  wood,  and  built 
a  hut.  But  tools  and  weapons  proved 
the  instruments  of  passion;  and  they 
excited  against  each  other  wicked  envy, 
and  plucked  each  other's  hair  and  face. 
At  length,  after  fifty  years,  two  children 
were  bom  to  them,  and  in  time  came 
seven  pairs  in  all.  And  from  these  pro- 
ceeded the  families  of  the  world. 

In  many  respects  this  story  is  much 
nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  than 
the  Greek  tale  of  Epimetheus  and  Pan- 
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dora.  The  first  pair  are  made  by  the 
Lord  of  all  good,  and  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  him.  The  beginning  of 
their  transgression  lies  in  their  denying 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  story  puts  the 
blame  upon  the  demons,  much  as  Adam 
puts  it  upon  Eve,  and  Eve  puts  it  on 
the  serpent.  But  there  is  a  real  moral 
offence.  They  do  more  than  neglect  a 
piece  of  brotherly  advice  like  Epime- 
theus. They  are  false  and  disloyal  to 
their  Maker.  He  had  made  them  for 
good  thoughts,  words  and  deeds;  and 
their  first  sin  lies  in  deliberate  untruth, 
directed  against  him.  It  is  of  a  deeper 
kind  even  than  the  offence  of  violating  a 
positive  command  of  Yahveh.  It  is  a 
denial  of  Ahura  Mazda  altogether.  The 
Hebrew  story  does  not  describe  the  ser- 
pent as  wicked,  like  the  evil  Devas.  It 
is  only  cunning  or  subtle,  and  there  is  ^ 
not  a  word  to  justify  the  later  identifi- 
cation of  it  with  Satan,  or  the  devil. 
The  powers  of  evil  are  not  leagued 
against  Adam  and  Eve.  So  their  trans- 
gression is  more  clearly  their  own.  The 
serpent  has  no  poiver  over  the  pair.  He 
can  only  suggest  and  mislead.  Their 
sin  is  theirs,  and  not  another's.  This  is 
the  great  lesson  of  the  Hebrew  story. 
We  are  responsible  for  our  own  wrong- 
doing. God  has  set  us,  too,  to  do  his 
work.  Are  we  each  faithful  to  the 
charge  he  has  given  to  us? — Prof.  J, 
EstUn  Carpentei',  in  tlie  Sunday  School 
Helper,  London, 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE.  D.  D. 
In  Memobiam. 

On  Friday,  June  8th,  at  his  home  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  died  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  the  philanthropist  and  reformer, 
the  writer  of  many  books,  the  founder, 
and  for  forty-seven  years  ijie  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston. 
For  two  years  his  health  had  been  ser- 
iously breaking,  though  with  one  or  two 
rallies  that  gave  some  new  hope;  but  for 
several  weeks  before  his  death  it  had 
been  pretty  well  known  that  he  could 
not  survive  long. 

His  death  will  be  very  deeply  and 
widely  felt, — for  no  American  Unitarian 
was  more  loved,  honored  and  trusted  by 
his  own  denomination,  and  none  was 
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more  widely  or  favorably  known  outside. 

The  Boston  papers  have  of  course 
spoken  of  Dr.  Clarke  with  great  honor, 
and  given  more  or  less  full  accounts  of 
his  life.  On  the  Sunday,  after  his  death, 
Mr.  Herford  at  the  Arlington  St.,  Dr. 
Hale  at  the  South  Congregational,  IVIr. 
Horton  at  the  Second,  and  Dr.  Bartol  at 
the  West,  churches,  made  his  life  and 
work  the  theme  of  their  discourses. 

We  thintowe  cannot  serve  our  readers 
better  than  by  printing,  as  we  do  below, 
instead  of  an  extended  article  of  our 
own  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  the  admirable  edi- 
torial of  the  Gazette,  nearly  entire,  and 
selections  from  the  memorial  discourses 
of  the  ministers  named. 

The  G^vzette  Editorial. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  brings  back 
to  thousands  of  families  old  memories 
of  his  affection  and  thoughtful  sym- 
pathy, and  to  the  whole  community  is 
the  announcement  of  the  loss  of  a  leader. 
There  is  not  a  part  of  this  country  where 
this  loss  will  not  be  felt,  and  regret  ex- 
pressed. But  it  is  natural  that  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  educated,  where  he 
has  doae  so  much  of  his  work,  and 
where  he  has  died,  the  memories  of  him 
should  be  especially  tender,  as  his  life 
has  been  so  closely  and  constantly  inter- 
woven with  the  lives  of  our  people  of 
every  class  and  condition. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  a  boy  in  the  Latin 
School  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  our  own  college,  in 
the  class,  more  famous  than  any  class 
upon  the  record,  of  1829.  He  created 
a  church  here  well  nigh  fifty  years  ago, 
from  the  pulpit  of  which  he  has  almost 
every  week  given  his  lessons  on  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  this  people.  He  has 
filled  public  offices  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. He  has  been  a  leading  member 
of  the  more  important  private  organiza- 
tions, for  education,  for  literary  culture, 
for  the  common  good.  His  face  has 
been  seen  everywhere  when  men  are  in 
council  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  has  lived  through  ex- 
citing experiences  in  peace  and  war.  He 
has  never  been  afraid.  He  has  consorted 
with  men  who  were  the  most  unpopular 
at  the  time,  and  yet  the  men  who  were 
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most  popular  have  been  glad  to  take  his 
counsel.  He  has  been  a  profound  stu- 
dent in  matters  of  religion,  of  theology, 
of  philosophy,  and  social  reform.  But 
he  had  none  of  the  airs  of  superiority. 
He  was  the  simplest  of  men  in  his  per- 
sonal bearing,  and  he  was  happy,  there- 
fore, in  the  regard  and  esteem  paid  to 
him  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
For  the  simplest  and  humblest  felt  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples by  the  side  of  the  wisest  and  most 
distinguished.  Nor  was  there  a  man  or 
woman  in  Boston  who  would  have  failed 
to  ask  for  his  help  or  advice,  or  who 
would  not  have  received  it  had  it  been 
asked  for. 

IVIr.  Clarke  passed  through  college 
and  entered  upon  life  at  a  period 
of  the  history  of  New  England  which 
may  almost  be  called  a  Renaissance. 
The  college  men  of  that  generation  are 
fond  of  saying  that  Wordsworth  was 
to  them  the  apostle  of  a  i>ew  creation. 
The  new  draughts  at  German  literature 
and  philosophy  gave  a  stimulus  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  classical  en- 
thusiasm of  the  years  just  before.  The 
leadership  of  Mr.  Emerson  was  felt 
even  then,  and  the  sway  of  Channing 
had  not  passed  away.  Mr.  Clarke  re- 
joiced in  the  freshness  and  largeness  of 
the  new  life  which  was  thus  developing 
for  his  generation.  He  identified  him- 
self with  its  best  utterances,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  of  philanthropy. 
His  earliest  important  literary  work 
will  probably  be  found  in  his  transla- 
tions from  the  German  philosophers. 
His  earliest  appeals  from  the  pulpit, 
like  his  latest,  were  the  words  of  a  man 
intensely  in  earnest,  addressing  his  fel- 
low-men with  the  full  consciousness  of 
the  largeness  of  their  work,  as  well  as 
the  largeness  of  his  own. 

It  seems  as  if  he  could  not  bear,  at 
the  first,  to  remain  in  decorous  New 
England,  hampered  as  she  was  by  the 
meUiods  of  old  traditions.  He  went  at 
once  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  as  a 
preacher,  at  a  time  when  Louisville 
was,  practically,  further  distant  from  us 
than  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  is  to-day. 
He  confronted  there  the  closely-or- 
ganized   churches    which    believe    in 
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creeds,  and  the  more  closely  organized 
system  of  slavery.  He  uttered  his 
diallenge,  blew  his  alarum,  and  gathered 
his  company  with  the  f  earlessnes  of  an 
Amadis  in  .the  midst  of  a  host  of  en- 
emies. He  left  a  mark  on  the  public 
opinion  of  Kentucky  which  is  not  lost 
in  half  a  century;  and  established,  even 
then,  a  national  reputation. 

In  the  year  1841  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  with  a  circle  of  friends,  some 
of  whom  still  survive,  established  the 
"Church  of  the  Disciples"  in  this  city.  It 
was  founded  in  a  modest  and  wholly 
unpretending  way;  but,  from  the  very 
first,  men  understood  that  it  introduced, 
in  the  midst  of  churches  which,  what- 
ever their  communion,  were  certainly 
formal,  a  distinctly  spiritual  view  of 
religion.  It  was  positive,  and  not  nega- 
tive; it  was  friendly,  and  not  cold;  it 
was  hopeful,  and  not  fearful;  it  wel- 
comed every  one,  and  excluded  no  one. 
Consei'vative  in  its  interpretations  of 
Christianity,  it  was  radical  to  the  ex- 
treme in  its  expressions  of  politics. 
While  the  people  were  loyally  devoted 
to  their  minister,  the  minister  always  in- 
structed them  that  each  was  a  sharer  in 
his  ministry.  So  soon  as  its  attitude 
was  understood,  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples became  a  harmonizing — we  might 
say  a  central — organization  in  our  ec- 
clesiastical order.  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  say  how  many  noble  charities  have  had 
their  birth  in  its  conferences.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  how  many  strang- 
ers have  foxmd  themselves  at  once  at 
home  under  its  roof. 

The  ministry  of  such  a  church  has 
not  proved  an  exacting  task  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  industry  and  enthusiasm. 
It  has  been  rather  the  foothold  from 
which  he  has  stepped  right  or  left  to 
whatever  public  duty  demanded  his  at- 
tention. Boston  has  found  him  ready 
for  any  service,  the  Commonwealth  has 
employed  him,  and  the  nation  has 
known  his  name.  Eager  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause;  interested  in  every  de- 
tail of  the  war;  foremost  among  the 
early  voices  which  plead  for  reform  in 
the  civil  service;  an  authority  on  matters 
of  education;  one  of  the  directors  bf 
the  public  library,  Dr.  Clarke  has  been 
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known  intimately  among  the  men  who 
have  had  most  to  do  witi  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  Meanwhile,  he  never 
lost  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  beginning. 
Any  impudent  charlatan,  who  had  the 
audacity  to  manufacture  ecclesiastical 
history,  in  the  supposition  that  Boston 
was  too  busy  to  investigate  his  false- 
hoods, received  from  Dr.  Clarke  his  im- 
mediate exposure.  Any  distant  point 
of  suffering  which  sent  an  agent  here  to 
interpret  its  necessities,  found  in  Dr. 
Clarke  the  mediator  whose  judgment 
was  relied  upon  by  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. Meanwhile,  in  the  calm  studies  of 
the  night,  he  would  sweep  the  heavens 
with  his  telescope,  and,  when  the  Uni- 
versity appointed  its  committee  on  the 
observatory,  it  looked  to  this  careful 
Greek  scholar,  to  this  adviser  of  politi- 
cians, to  this  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
found  in  him  a  man  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  excursions  of  modern  astronomy. 
No  wonder  that  the  death  of  such  a 
man  brings  sorrow  to  every  intelligent 
household  in  this  community.  No  won- 
der that  his  family  receive  to-day  the 
sympathy  of  a  family  vastly  larger,  of 
those  whose  gratitude  he  has  com- 
manded by  the  unselfish  success  of  an 
untiring  life. 

From  Rev.  Brooke  Herpord. 

Though  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  preacher  of 
singular  elevation,  directness  and  moral 
power, — a  preacher  of  sermons  which 
hundreds  loved  to  hear  and  thousands 
to  read,  yet  it  is  not  alone  as  a  preacher 
that  the  people  will  think  of  him. 
Beneath  tilat  calm,  gracious  exterior, 
which  we  have  all  known  so  well,  and 
which  is  perhaps  all  that  the  younger 
generation  know  of  him,  there  was  a 
reserve  force  which  in  his  earlier  years 
found  scope  and  did  its  part  in  the 
great  conflicts  that  now  are  history.  I 
hardly  realized  it,  tiU  lately,  talking 
with  some  of  our  older  men,  I  found 
how  when  the  young  Freeman  Clarke 
first  came  to  Boston,  after  his  seven 
years'  ministry  in  Kentucky,  which  was 
then  the  Western  frontier,  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  sober  elders  of  the  Boston 
churches  as  a  good  deal  of  a  firebrand! 
He  had  gone  to  that  missionary  outpost 
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at  Louisville  with  his  heart  on  fire — 
fired  with  the  possibilities  of  the  West, 
feeling  that  everybody  was  recreant  who 
did  not  go  thither.  He  published  a  little 
Unitarian  paper  (the  Western  Messenger 
I  think  it  was),  in  which  he  tried  all 
things  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Unitarian  churches,  by 
the  scale  of  his  own  chivalrous  courage 
and  high  ideals.  Woe  to  the  man  or 
the  church  who  came  short! 

Ohe  of  the  Boston  clergymen  of  those 
days — a  grave  dignitary  of  that  older 
style  which  disliked  the  new,  more  pop- 
ular activities  that  younger  men  were 
pushing  half  a  century  ago, — preached 
on  his  twientieth  anniversary,  from  the 
text,  "This  twenty  years  have  I  been 
with  thee!" — a  sermon  thought  a  good 
deal  of  in  Boston  and  duly  published. 
But  when  a  copy  of  it  went  west,  and 
came  under  the  critical  eye  of  young 
Clarke,  the  comment  that  wont  forth  in 
the  Messenger  was  to  the  effect  that 
after  that  text  "This  twenty  years  have 
I  been  with  thee,"  the  next  sentence 
ought  to  have  been  "and  done  nothing 
for  you  ail  that  time!"  No  wonder 
that  when  the  young  man  came  to  Bos- 
ton to  try  to  start  a  more  active  and 
popular  church  here,  the  older  ministers 
gave  him  but  scant  welcome  at  first. 
Many  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  older  fashioned  jog- trot  churches 
left  them  indeed  and  gathered  round 
him,  but  the  ministers  looked  all  the 
more  askance.  Some  of  them  refused 
to  exchange,  and  one  of  them  described 
that  new  church  of  his  as  "flying  a 
piratical  flag."  But  the  young  minister 
held  on  his  way — ^j)orhaps  grew  wiser  in 
his  zeal,  but  not  less  strong. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  such  things  which 
are  mostly  forgotten?  Because  they 
bring  out  in  only  stronger  relief  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  life — 
that  growth  in  thoughtful  fairness,  in 
tender  consideration  for  others,  iu  gener- 
ous appreciation  even  of  those  from 
whom  he  difiFered,  which,  as  the  years 
went  on,  became  his  special  characteris- 
tics. It  was  like  the  change  which 
turned  "the  son  of  Thunder"  into  the 
"  beloved  disciple,"  wiser  and  tenderer, 
yet  not  less  strong.  He  was  the  one  man — 


I  think  the  only  one— who  would  exchange 
with  Theodore  Parker,  when  Parker  was 
generally  regarded  as  outside  the  pale, 
— not  that  he  at  all  agreed  with  Parker's 
views,  but  that  he  would  not  have  him 
shut  out  of  fellowship — and  for  that  act 
of  chivaliy  the  wealthiest  supporters  of 
the  young  church  left  him,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  doubly  hard  task  t^  build  up  his 
church ;  but  still  he  built  it  up.  There 
again  came  in  his  rigid  and  absolute 
faith  in  what  he  thought  right.  He  be- 
lieved the  pew  system  to  be  wrong,  and 
so  he  would  have  none  of  it.  His  church 
should  be  an  open  home  for  all,  and  its 
expenses  should  be  met  by  everyone 
contributing  voluntarily,  according  to 
his  means.  Some  people  tell  me  that 
this  has  resulted  in  the  wealthier  sup- 
porters having  to  give  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  rest,  and  they  soem  to  think 
that  that  is  an  indication  of  eventual 
failure.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
do  not  believe  in  true  worlc  falling  to 
the  ground:  and  certainly  during  his 
own  noble  life  and  deeply  religious  min- 
istry that  church  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Boston,  the  religious  home 
of  hundreds  who  could  hardly  have 
afforded  the  cost  of  seats  in  our  older 
proprietary  churches.  In  the  ministry 
of  that  church.  Dr.  Clarke  ripened  and 
deepened,  and  grew  into  the  affection 
not  of  his  own  })eople  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  city.  All  this  was  long  before  I 
came  here,  and  many  of  you  could  tell 
the  story  of  that  ministry  better  than  I 
can.  His  share  in  the  great  movements 
of  anti-slavery  was  prominent.  He  was 
never  as  I  gather,  one  of  the  vehement 
agitators  and  fighters,  but  in  his  quiet, 
absolutely  fearless  way,  was  always  open- 
ly helping  on  that  side  and  daring  to  be 
in  the  right.  Then  when  the  great  war 
came — the  time  that  tried  men's  souls 
— ^his  was  one  of  those  deep,  strong  in- 
fluences which  kept  the  struggle  to  its 
highest  issues  of  freedom,  and  always, 
in  every  movement  for  .social  and  polit- 
ical reform,  standing  for  what  he  has 
thought  right,  never  shrinking  from  tak- 
ing the  part  of  a  citizen,  and  even  when 
taking  the  most  unpopular  side,  doing 
it  with  a  fair  and  tolerant  spirit  which 
made  him  in  these  latter  years  one  of 
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the  most  trusted  men  in  all  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  is  only  in  these  later  years  that 
I  have  known  Dr.  Clarke  and  have  been 
privileged  to  call  him  friend.  When  I 
came  to  America,  thirteen  years  ago,  he 
was  in  the  very  fulness  of  his  power. 
For  years  I  had  read  his  books;  for 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  famous 
Americans  whom  I  hoped  some  time  to 
see.  I  can  only  say  that  through  these 
years  of  my  life  in  this  country  he  has 
been  such  a  friend  and  counsellor  as 
one  does  not  often  find.  There  seemed 
nothing  that  he  had  not  read,  and  few 
of  the  noteworthy  men  of  the  past  half 
century  whom  he  had  not  met  and 
known;  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and 
knowing  something  of  its  every  field 
of  wonder  and  beauty;  in  astronomy, 
more  than  a  student,  one  deeply 
versed  in  it,  and  the  first  in  some 
notable  discoveries;  a  groat  lover  of  art, 
and  so  steeped  in  poetry  that  he  seemed 
to  hafb  the  poets  of  the  present  and  of 
the  past  at  his  tongue's  end — and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  lost  in  any  cloud- 
land  of  mere  sentiment,  but  with  the 
keenest  grasp  of  all  upon  the  living 
human  topics  of  the  day,  and  all  held, 
looked  at  and  loved  in  the  light  of  a  great 
strong,  happy  religious  faith.  This 
was  the  over- mastering  interest  of  his 
life,  and  even  though  it  might  not  be 
distinctly  mentioned,  you  never  could 
be  with  him  without  feeling  it  There 
was  something  especially  helpful  in  his 
religious  faith,  in  this  that  it  was  the 
faith  of  one  who  had  never  been  afraid 
to  "prove  all  things."  There  was  no 
conventionality  about  it,  no  clinging  to 
old  thoughts  and  ways  from  fear  of  in- 
vestigation. Never  was  a  mind  more 
utterly  free,  and  in  these  days,  when  it 
has  been  a  good  deal  taken  for  granted 
that  any  one  who  thinks  freely  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  a  sceptic,  it  was  re- 
freshing and  strengthening  to  find  pne 
who  was  noted  for  his  utter  openness 
of  mind,  yet  holding  fast  to  all  the  old 
foundations  of  religion — God,  prayer, 
immortality  and  the  divme  leadership 
of  Christ — and  holding  these  not  as  *^er- 
hapses,"  or  in  faint  shadowing  phrases, 
but  as  great  certain  facts  of  being,  as 
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real^as  the  rocks  or  stars!  I  remember 
well.^1  think  I  always  shall — ^how  h6 
talked  of  all  these  things  one  day  last 
summer  when  he  was  recovering  from 
his  long  prostration  and  had  sent  for  me 
to  come  and  see  him.  Precious  hours 
those  were  as  we  sat  looking  out  over 
the  sea  at  Magnolia,  for  even  then  it 
had  been  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  take  his  old 
place.  But  he  had  great  faith  that  he 
should.  He  said  to  me:  "There  are 
still  some  things  that  I  want  t/O  say.  to 
my  people,  and  I  think  God  is  going  to 
give  me  a  little  more  time  yet  to  say 
them;"  and  a  little  time  was  given  him; 
and  those  who  heard  him  during  the  few 
months  after  he  had  returned  to  his  pul- 
pit last  fall  felt  that  there  was  a  tend- 
erer, deeper  power  than  ever  before  in 
his  words.  But  it  was  only  for  a  little 
while.  Then  we  heard  that  he  was  laid 
aside  again;  and  though  even  from  this 
last  weakness  he  rallied  for  a  moment, 
just  enough  to  finish  the  course  of  ser- 
mons he  was  giving  on  the  seven  peti- 
tions of  our  Lord's  Prayer — those  "five 
loaves  and  two  fishes "  which  have  fed 
the  world — yet  even  the  last  of  these 
was  read  for  him  by  one  of  his  people. 
But  the  deepest,  last  word,  I  think,*,was 
that  little  poem  he  wrote  at  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  one 
lying  back  in  the  Infinite  arms  and  feel- 
ing that,  whatever  comes,  "  all  is  well." 

Pbom  Rev.  E.  A.  Hobton. 

Dr.  Clarke's  company  and  services 
were  always  much  sought  after.  He 
demanded  no  respect;  the  people  gave 
it  There  were  many  clamoring  pul- 
piteers who  claimed  to  serve  the  people, 
bat  with  what  false  notions  they  filled 
the  pews!  But  here  was  a  man  who 
never  flattered  the  people,  fed  them  with 
no  honey.  Often  the  truths  he  uttered 
made  them  smart,  but  they  knew  the 
truths  came  from  one  who  was  then*  best 
friend.  His  messages  were  to  the  com- 
mon people  whom  he  loved. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  strong  characteristics. 
He  possessed  a  sound  mind — an  intel- 
lect that  could  look  straight  through  a 
problem.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory, 
which  was  everything  to  him.     By  its 
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help  he  called  science,  history  and  liter- 
ature to  his  aid.  He  had  moral  courage, 
— knowing  not  what  the  fear  of  man  was. 
He  had  great  power  of  assimilation — 
power  to  look  into  a  turmoil  of  discus- 
sion, and,  finding  similarities,  draw  them 
out  and  range  them  side  by  side.  He 
had  scholarship,  and  came  of  a  scholar- 
ly, refined  lineage.  The  lore  of  libraries 
was  familiar  to  him,  but  he  used  it  as  an 
agency  and  did  not  wear  it  as  an  armor 
for  display.  He  had  a  deep,  warm  love 
of  humanity — living  ever  to  serve  his 
generation.  Above  all  he  had  a  domina- 
ting equipment  of  faith  that  almost  ap- 
palled us,  and  was  an  optimist  from  root 
to  branch. 

Dr.  Clarke  did  his  work  and  exerted 
his  influence  along  several  diiferent  and 
distinct  lines. 

First  he  was  a  preacher,  a  real  preach 
er.  He  always  carried  a  message  into 
the  pulpit;  he  spoke  with  authority; 
mere  literary  embellishments  were  held 
by  him  as  frivolities;  the  calm,  steady 
voice,  the  thoughtful  spu-it,  the  high 
moral  purpose,  made  the  sermon  a  liv- 
ing thing.  He  preached  to  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart;  he  sought  to  in- 
spire by  the  logic  of  analogy  and  of 
life. 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  he  was 
a  theologian,  and  as  such  wins  our  ad- 
miration. Be  not  deceived.  Think  not 
that  he  who  forges  intricate  links  ''long 
drawn  out"  of  scholastic  reasoning  is 
necessarily  the  great  theologian.  The 
Channing  type  is  seership  and  spiritual 
insight;  a  penetration  to  central  truth 
and  CO  ordination  of  all  else  with  it. 
Dr.  Clarke  held  a  rational,  consistent 
theology,  and  taught  it  with  the  inten- 
sity which  belongs  to  a  vivified  mind. 
He  taught  the  love  of  God,  the  worth  of 
man,  death  a  transition,  eternal  progress, 
the  brotherhood  of  races,  continuous  re- 
velation, and  a  universal  church.  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  consistency.  Chris- 
tians pray  to  a  Heavenly  Father,  and 
then  predicate  everlasting  torture,  total 
depravity  and  election.  Dr.  Clarke  be- 
lieved in  eternal  goodness,  and  allowed 
no  doctrine  to  conflict  with  that  central 
truth. 

As  a  philanthropist,  he  found  constant 
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exercise  of  good  will;  he  co  operated  in 
every  new  scheme — coffee  houses,  boys* 
clubs,  industrial  teaching.  The  wail  of 
human  woe  arising  anywhere  stirred  his 
soul.  As  a  reformer  he  stood  forth  and 
challenged  abuses  along  the  line  of 
citizenship.  As  a  critic,  he  dispassion- 
ately examined  history,  the  Bible,  theo- 
ries, literature,  and  reported  the  unvar- 
nished truth.  In  the  capacity  of  teacher 
he  excelled  in  lucidity,  and  as  a  iX)et  he 
lives  in  tender  stanzas  not  a  few. 

I  predict  that  at  least  three  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  books  will  live,  viz.,  "Ortho- 
doxy, its  Truths  and  Errors,"  . ''  Self 
Culture,"  and  "Every  Day  Religion." 
The  Unitarians  are  a  small  body,  but 
our  existence  was  justified  in  the  pro- 
duction of  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

From  Dr.  Bartol. 

My  dear  brother  Clarke  ventured 
himself  and  all  his  fortunes  on  his  con- 
victions with  a  daring  as  complete  as 
ever  carried  any  fresh  recruit  or  Officer 
to  the  front.  In  or  under  his  soft 
mould  we  saw  an  iron  strength.  Yield- 
ing as  the  willow,  yet  stubborn  as  the 
oak,  his  soft  audacity  was  astonishing 
and  attractive  alike.  How  his  parish- 
ioners and  friends  lived  and  basked  in 
his  genial  presence!  He  told  me  when 
travelling  he  would  go  through  all  the 
cars  of  the  train  to  find  somebody  he 
knew.  He  cheered  everj'body  with  his 
cordial  greetings  and  warmed  himself 
at  the  hearth  of  all  human  affection. 
Gracious  in  his  mood,  the  meeting-house 
was  not  more  set.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  take  the  initiative  when  his  conscience 
six)ke.  He  introduced  not  generally 
accepted  novelties,  such  as  lay  preaching 
and  free  pews.  He  advocated  woman 
suffrage  from  the  start  of  that  political 
claim.  When  his  own  (Republican) 
party  in  politics  showed  what  he  thought 
signs  of  degradation  and  corruption, 
perhaps  not  considering  that  lower  deep 
of  huge  hypocrisy  of  which  Milton  makes 
Satan  speak  in  hell,  yet  for  evil  or  good 
he  joined  that  secession  of  Independents 
whose  little  minority  as  a  make -weight 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats at  the  last  national  election. 
Agreeing  in  opinion  with  him  or  not, 
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let  us  respect  him  for  his  honesty  and 
his  worth. 

What  a  toiler  he  has  been!  He  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  industrial  class — a 
laboring  man,  to  teach  and  lift  the  peo- 
ple was  his  aim.  He  has  written  many 
books;  and,  after  the  first,  the  public 
wanted  another  and  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
always  some  volume  from  Dr.  Clarke. 
Beyond  that  of  any  other  theologian  of 
his  time  his  style  of  writing,  simple  and 
direct  as  Cobbett's  or  Swift's,  meets  the 
general  understanding  of  the  folk. 
Though  a  hard-hitting  controversialist, 
he  was  of  a  catholic  temper.  As  pro- 
nounced a  Unitarian  as  ever  lived,  yet  if 
he  discourses  of  the  errors  of  orthodoxy 
he  gives  equal  space  to  its  truths. 
Never  was  a  more  many-sided  reconcilia- 
tion in  religion  than  he  tries  to  bring 
to  pass. 

A  quiet  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  Dr. 
Clarke's:  no  violent  gesture,  no  shriek,  a 
conversational  tone,  as  if  what  he  was 
saying  were  the  perfection  none  could 
dispute  of  reason  and  good  sense. 

Some  men  stick  to  us  like  wax  and  some 
stand  before  us  like  a  bar.  Dr.  Clarke 
combines  sympathy  with  individuality. 
He  loves  to  associate  and  hates  to  ex- 
clude. He  would  belong  to  and  use  or- 
ganizations and  not  be  by  them  con- 
fined. He  likes  Freeman  in  his  name. 
His  anti- slavery  contemplates  intellect- 
ual emancipation.  Apparently  slow  to 
move,  devoid  of  nervous  haste,  he  can, 
however,  answer  swiftly  to  a  sudden  call. 
"When  I  once  told  him  he  was  the  tor- 
toise outstripping  the  hare  in  iEsop's 
fable,  he  answered  he  could  be  the  hare, 
too.  Such  volume  and  weight  did  he 
possess,  this  stalwart  man,  that  when  a 
call  was  in  question  for  him  to  go  to 
New  York,  it  was  said  we  might  as  well 
attempt  to  move  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
The  marvel  was  that  his  conscience  was 
his  intelligence.  .  His  genius  was  born 
of  the  moral  sense.  The  sign  he  would 
conquer  by,  was  integrity  and  justice  to 
all.  Great  men  are  not  always  great 
talkers,  but  they  are  always  good  listen- 
ers; and  listening  to  the  voices  without 
and  within,  human  and  divine,  makes 
them  great.  When  I  was  unofficial 
chairman   of  the  so-called  Radical   or 
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Chestnut  Street  Club,  he  asked  leave  to 
come  to  the  meetings,  in  which  with 
great  acceptance  he  spoke.  But  he  was 
never  a  radical  in  the  extra- Christian 
sense.  He  clung  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  Christian  name  as  being  spirit- 
ually and  historically  charged  with  more 
meaning  than  can  be  crowded  into  any 
abstract  religious  terms,  as  did  Chan- 
ning  and  Dewey  and  Walker,  and  as  do 
Martineau  and  Hedge,  names  strong 
enough  to  be  gospel  proofs.  For  the 
undertaking  of  Western  Unitarianism 
to  omit  the  word  God  as  doctrinal  from 
conditions  of  church  fellowship  he  pub- 
lished his  protest. 

From  Dr.  Hale. 

Such  a  work  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  done 
for  forty -eight  years  in  such  a  pulpit  as 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  is 
central  and  fundamental  in  the  growth 
of  a  town  like  ours.  No  man  wHl  esti- 
mate the  number  of  people  who  have 
listened  to  his  words,  or  read  them  as 
they  have  been  printed  week  by  week 
and  sent  literally  over  the  whole  world. 
And  far  less  will  any  man  estimate  the 
weight  and  worth  of  these  words.  How 
many  men  and  women  who  had  been 
blinded  or  deafened  or  stunned  and 
stupefied  by  the  blows  of  the  stupid 
giants  of  mediaeval  Orthodoxy — how 
many  of  such  wounded  and  sore  men 
and  women  have  been  comforted  and 
strengthened  and  made  alive  again  at 
his  word  and  touch! 

But  great  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
his  weekly  sermons,  perhaps  the  in- 
fluence of  his  books  has  not  been  less. 
The  passionless  simplicity  of  his  writing 
— what  I  called  his  judicial  fairness — 
his  freedom  from  gush  or  cant  or  over- 
statement of  any  sort,  his  reliance  at  the 
same  time  on  the  idea,  his  willingness 
to  trust  his  boat  on  the  infinite  tide,  all 
these  qualities  have  given  to  his  books  a 
circulation  of  a  kind — I  do  not  say  of  an 
extent — which  is,  I  believe,  unknown  to 
any  other  American  theological  books  of 
our  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  they  are  not  nearly  so  largely  ch*- 
culated  in  Unitarian  as  in  Orthodox  cir- 
cles. This  is  mostly  because  the  Ortho- 
dox circles  are  so  much  larger  than  the 
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Unitarian  circles.  There  is  a  frankness, 
a  squareness,  a  freedom  from  a\)ology 
with  which  he  dwells  on  the  largest  and 
most  sacred  themes,  to  which  pure  Or- 
thodox writers  are  not  given,  and  which 
Orthodox  readers,  therefore,  are  not  ac- 
customed to.  It  is  the  frankness  of  a 
pure  idealist,  a  real  son  of  God,  who  was 
born  free;  and  while  he  is  careful  and 
thoughtful  as  he  handles  the  jewels  of 
truth  in  his  Father's  palace,  he  does  not 
handle  them  as  if  he  were  an  outsider. 
He  was  born  there  himself;  he  has  seen 
these  things  from  his  babyhood;  there 
is  nothing  strange  to  him  that  he  should 
have  them  in  his  hands  and  be  showing 
them  to  you. 

I  put  in  print  not  long  ago  a  charming 
story  about  one  of  his  sermons,  which 
illustrates  as  well  the  circulation  of  his 
books  of  theology.  A  preacher  in  a 
close  creed  church  at  the  West  had 
preached  one  of  them,  pretending  it 
was  his  own.  It  was  so  much  better 
than  the  people  were  used  to  that  they 
insisted  on  printing  it.  And  the  poor 
man  had  to  consent,  be  the  risk  of  ex- 
posure what  it  might  be.  The  printed 
sermon  was  sent  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Boston 
publisher.  And  then  when  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  heard  of  it,  he  would  not  have 
the  man  exposed.  "  Why  should  I  care  ?'' 
he  said,  "if  the  truth  is  only  proclaimed, 
that  is  all  so  much  the  better." 

His  hold  on  the  world  of  thoughtful 
readers  was  not  in  any  narrow  or  tech- 
nical or  professional  line.  The  two  great 
volumes  on  the  "Ten  Great  Religions" 
have  done  more  than  any  books  or  all 
books  put  together  to  show  the  religious 
people  of  this  country  the  real  father- 
hood of  God,  and  that  He  has  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness  anywhere. 
How  could  God  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave 
three-quarters  of  the  world  in  abject 
darkness  and  give  to  only  the  little 
Christian  quarter  a  gleam  of  light? 
That  question  has  distressed  many  an 
eager  girl  and  hearty  boy,  it  has  lin- 
gered unspoken  where  men  were  slow 
or  heedless  about  what  was  called  the 
support  of  missions. 

In  the  "Ten  Great  Religions" — a 
book  which  has  been  studied  by  laymen 
as  well  as  preachers  in  every  communion 


of  Christians — ^this  great  teacher — that 
is  what  Dr.  Clarke  is — has  shown  to 
eager  students  how  it  is  that  what  we 
call  the  Christian  religion,  because  it 
voices  absolute  religion,  takes  up  and 
develops  the  work  of  all  the  great  relig- 
ious teachers  of  all  time.  The  book  is 
a  noble  illustration  of  what  the  Master 
meant  when  he  said:  "I  am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  Had  a  man 
done  nothing  in  forty  years  of  life  but 
to  enlarge  people's  idea  of  what  the 
work  of  Christianity  is,  as  this  great 
man  has  done  it,  he  might  well  die 
proud  and  happy. 


THE  PROPOSAL     OF    DR.    MARTIN- 

EAU  TO  PRESBYTERIANIZE 

UNITARIANISM. 

It  probably  wotdd  not  be  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  no  event  has  taken 
place  in  connection  with  English  Uni- 
tarianism  for  many  years  that  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  so  deep  and 
general  an  interest,  as  the  reading  of 
Dr.  Martineau's  paper  on  Church  Or- 
ganization at  the  recent  Triennial  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Liberal 
Christian  Churches  at  Leeds.  Dr. 
Martineau  holds  a  most  distinguished, 
not  to  say  a  unique  place,  not  only  in  his 
own  denomination  and  country,  but  in 
the  Christian  world-  He  is  not  simply, 
by  general  agreement,  our  most  eminent 
living  Unitarian,  but  he  has  attained 
an  eminence  &s  a  thinker,  scholar, 
preacher,  educator,  and,  above  all, 
prophet  of  the  spiritual  consciousness 
in  man,  which  is  too  lofty  to  be 
bounded  by  sect  or  even  national  lines. 
The  tendency  seems  apparent  on  every 
hand  to  assign  him,  by  steadily  growing 
unanimity  of  consent,  the  place  of  the 
best  furnished,  the  profoundest,  the 
most  catholic,  the  most  fruitful  religious 
thinker  of  our  generation.  It  was  not 
strange  therefore  that  an  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  paper  from  him  on  a 
theme  in  which  he  was  known  to  be 
deeply  interested,  and  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  Unitarianism  in 
England,  should  be  looked  forward  to 
with  much   more   than   usual   interest. 

The  problem  of  the  orgauization  of 
liberty  in  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps 
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the  very  greatest,  that  our  modem  world 
has  to  face.  It  is  at  once  a  political  and 
a  religious  problem.  In  the  state  we 
see  at  least  an  approximate  solution,  in 
such  a  government  as  that  o^  our  own 
Republic.  Here,  with  a  freedom  for  the 
individual  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  it 
seems  possible  to  attain,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  a  governement  which  is  ef- 
fective and  powerful.  That  is  to  say, 
while  every  individual  is  left  with 
a  liberty  which  is  almost  absolute,  to 
pursue  his  own  just  and  right  ends,  at 
the  same  time  all  these  separate  indi- 
viduJals  obtain  through  the  government 
a  union  of  strength  and  a  co-operative 
power,  which  enables  them  to  secure 
for  themselves  such  common  benefits, 
of  protection,  justice,  co-operative  ser- 
vice on  a  large  scale  (e.  g.  postal  service, 
etc.)  as  the  world  has  never  before 
known. 

Now  the  question  is,  can  an  equally 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  be 
wrought  out  for  itself  by  the  Church  ? 
The  problem  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  Church  and  the  State.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
strong  political  governments.  But  they 
have  generally  been  as  tyrannical  as 
strong.  Nor  has  the  world  been  with- 
out governments  under  which  there  has 
been  more  or  less  freedom — sometimes 
a  very  high  degree  of  freedom.  But 
they  have  generally  been  as  weak  and 
ineffective  as  they  have  been  free.  Es- 
sentially the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
church.  For  centuries  we  have  had 
churches  so  strongly  and  efficiently  or- 
ganized as  to  be  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion. But  they  have  invariably  been 
soul  tyrannies.  Side  by  side  with  these 
we  have  had  other  churches  which  have 
fostered  liberty, — a  few  going  so  far  as 
to  clear  themselves  of  all  tyrannies  and 
ensure  for  their  adherents  full  freedom 
of  reason  and  conscience.  But,  alas!  in 
connection  with  such  there  have  gener- 
ally been  associated  organic  weakness, 
isolation,  a  tendency  to  extreme  indi- 
vidualism, a  fear  of  all  xmifying,  co- 
operative agencies,  a  jealousy  of  organi- 
zation, which  have  too  often  proved  fatal 
to  growth  or  strength.  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  Church  to  learn  the  lesson  which 


the  State  is  at  least  beginnin;  ^  to  learn 
that  government  and  liberty  aie  not  in- 
compatible; that  organized  strength  does 
not  necessarily  mean  tyranny ;  that  liber- 
ty itself  may  be  organized  and  still  re- 
main liberty,  nay  may  be  all  the  more 
perfect  and  complete  liberty  because  of 
the  larger  power  and  effectiveness  it 
gains  from  organization  ? 

It  is  to  a  clear,  open-eyed,  unequivo- 
cal facing  of  this  great  problem  of  the 
organization  of  liberty  by  the  Church, 
that  Dr.  Martineau  has  summoned  the 
Unitarians  and  other  liberal  Christians  of 
England-  Nor  did  he  stop  with  simply 
showing  the  need  for  such  organization. 
With  a  care,  a  patience,  a  breadth  of 
view,  a  thoroughness,  that  evince  how 
deep  is  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  he  elaborated  and  laid  be- 
fore his  constituents  a  plan  whereby  in 
his  judgment  such  organization  could 
be  effected  and  made  successful. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  details  of  the 
plan  have  an  application  only  to  the 
special  circumstances  €uid  conditions  of 
the  liberal  churches  of  England,  and  do 
not  apply,  for  example,  to  our  churches 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  plan  that  is  most 
striking  (and  perhaps  we  should  say 
most  unexpected,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  whose  life  has  been  given  so  largely 
to  study  and  reflection  and  so  little  to 
practical  affairs)  is  its  masterly  hand- 
ling of  the  purely  administrative  ques- 
tions involved,  and  its  careful  elabora- 
tion on  its  whole  practical  side,  so  as  to 
meet  the  peculiar  and  by  no  means  light 
diflictdties  that  rise  up  before  the  Eng- 
lish churches  when  they  attempt  out  of 
their  isolations  and  diversities  to  form 
an  organized  unity. 

Dr.  Martineau's  scheme  of  church  or- 
ganization cannot  be  better  epitomized 
than  by  the  word  Presbyterian.  His 
paper  before  the  Leeds  Conference  was 
a  powerful  plea  for,  the  superiority  of 
the  Presbyterian,  over,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Congregational,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Episcopal  forms  of  church  organiza- 
tion and  government,  and  a  careful  state- 
ment of  ways  and  means  by  which,  in 
his  judgment,  the  Presbyterian  system 
could  be  made  available  for  the  needs 
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of  the  Unitarian  and  other  liberal  Chris- 
tian churches  of  England. 

This  whole  position  of  the  superior 
adaptability,  or  indeed  of  the  adapta- 
bility at  all,  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  organization  to  the  wants  of  Uni- 
tarians, seems  somewhat  startling  to  us 
in  this  country,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  a  purely  Congregational  system.  But 
Dr.  Martineau  makes  it  clear  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  soul  liberty  has  flourished 
quite  as  well  under  other  forms  of  or- 
ganization as  under  the  Congregational, 
and  that  Congregationalism  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  t3rrannies  quite  as 
severe  and  dangerous  as  either  of  the 
other  great  types, — certainly  quite  as 
great  as  Presbyterianism.  This  of 
course  we  ought  to  have  known  without 
his  reminding  us  of  it,  for  it  is  simply 
matter  of  plain  history.  We  have  only 
to  look  back  into  the  past  to  see  that  the 
Puritans  (Congregationalists)  of  early 
New  England  (yes  and  of  old  England 
too)  were  terrible  spiritual  tyrants  and 
persecutors.  And  we  have  only  to  look 
about  in  the  Christian  world  to-day  to 
see  that  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterian  of  Scot- 
land, are  found  as  much  breadth  and 
freedom  of  thought  as  in  any  Congrega- 
tional body  that  is  not  Unitarian;  while 
Unitarianism  itself  in  Hungary  is  Epis- 
copal in  its  church  organization  and 
government,  in  Ireland  it  is  Presby- 
terian, and  in  England  it  is  mainly  of 
Presbyterian  antecedents.  Even  in 
America  the  first  church  to  openly  adopt 
Unitarian  views  was  an  Episcopal  church 
— King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

Dr.  Martineau' s  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  England 
adopting  the  Presbyterian  form  of  de- 
nominational organization,  were  based 
partly  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  those  churches  were  originally  Pres- 
byterian, and  hence  in  adopting  Presby- 
terian forms  of  organization  would  only 
be  returning  to  their  true  line  of  his- 
toric connection  and  development.  But 
in  addition  to  this  he  urged  very 
strongly  the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
Presbyterianism,  in  and  of  itself,  to  every 
other  known  form  of  chiu'ch  organiza- 
tion and  administration.     He  institutes 


a  comparison  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  which  is  very  suggestive, 
showing  that  the  Congregational  idea  in 
the  church  corresponds  to  the  demo- 
cratic in  the  State,  the  Episcopal  idea 
in  the  church  to  the  monarchical  in  the 
state,  the  Presb)i;erian  in  the  church  to 
the  republican  in  the  state;  so  that  who- 
ever believes  republicanism  to  be  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  form  best  adapted  to 
secure  at  once  efficiency  and  strength 
in  administration,  and  liberty  to  the  in- 
dividual, is  driven  by  his  principles  ( as 
applied  to  the  church)  to  Presbyterian- 
ism. 

Dr.  Martineau's  argument  here  is  so 
strong  and  suggestive  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  if  we  did  not  give  it 
nearly  in  full.     He  says: 

The  orderly  mana^ment  of  human  social 
affairs  is  really  susceptible  of  only  three 
main  forms,  which  turn  up  alike  in  the 
civil  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province;  and 
the  working  of  each  one  of  them  in  the 
State  will  sometimes  exhibit  its  character 
with  less  disj^uise  than  when  we  look  at  it 
only  in  the  church. 

(1)  The  elementary  form  is  that  of  a  vil- 
lage community^  a  simple  group  of  homo- 
geneous families,  living  under  equal  condi- 
tions, by  rules  of  their  own  framing,  under 
elders  of  their  own  choice.  Such  a  com- 
munity might  be  completely  self-sufficing,  if 
it  existed  on  an  oasis  in  the  desert;  its  dis- 
putes adjusted  by  the  elders;  its  laws  and 
imposts  and  elections  determined  by  the 
general  vote.  The  inadequacy  of  this  pro- 
vision reveals  itself  when  other  communities 
multiply  around,  out  of  relation  with  which, 
sympathetic  or  competitive,  complexities 
arise  which  the  separate  autonomies  cannot 
resolve.  In  short,  the  co-existence  of  equals 
is  the  negation  of  government.  This  is  the 
fatal  flaw  in  the  French  doctrine  of  the 
Commmie :  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  rule  by 
single  Cities,  each  controlled  by  the  primary 
assembly  of  its  own  citizens,  w^hile  yet  am- 
bitious to  be  a  territorial  State.  Precisely 
this  is  the  congregational  system  in  the 
church.  True,  each  Christian  communion 
in  a  Proseucha  is  complete  in  itself,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  other;  just  as  a  family  of 
three  is  complete,  till  there  are  four,  five, 
six*  But  each  addition  brings  new  duties, 
new  affections,  new  subordination;  and  the 
pride  of  independence  and  the  right  of  in- 
difference, in  the  separate  units,  are  thence- 
forward out  of  i)lace  and  constitute  a  denial 
of  obligation.  Not  even  the  bonds  of 
Christian  sympathy  suffice  to  prevent  the 
feuds  and  divergencies  among  a  number  of 
co-equal  but  detached  societies;  just  as  the 
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common  Hellenism  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
prevent  constant  wars,  or  give  them  a  com- 
mon history  and  civilization.  That  a  swarm 
of  primary  assemblies  should  long  continue 
to  have  the  same  preponderant  wishes,  and 
decree  the  same  things,  is  as  little  possible, 
as  for  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  in  the  midst 
of  ever-veering  winds  and  through  a  dark 
night,  to  be  found  together  in  the  morning. 

(2)  In  monarchical  government  (often  in- 
duced by  reaction  from  the  former)  we  have 
the  opposite  extreme,  never  quite  divorced 
from  the  conception  of  Divine  right,  vested 
in  a  human  person.  Its  ecclesiastical  appli- 
cation is  seen  in  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Episcopal  system,  the  grades  of  which  are 
occupied  by  officers  under  appointment 
from  a  heavenly  King,  to  whom  alone  they 
are  responsible;  and  whose  Will,  and  not 
that  of  the  aoverned,  is  their  rule.  On  this 
fiction  I  will  only  remark,  how  curious  an 
illustration  we  have  here  of  the  early  polit- 
ical ripeness  and  slow  spiritual  maturity 
of  the  English  genius;  in  its  bold  rejection, 
under  the  Stuarts,  of  Divine  right  in  the 
State,  and  its  childish  retention  of  it  in  the 
church.  Were  Episcopacy  rid  of  this  pre- 
tension, a  fair  case  mignt  be  made  for  it,  on 
the  ground  that  gradations  of  official 
authority  were  favorable  to  a  just  order. 
But,  resting  as  it  does  with  one  foot  on  a 
hollow  superstition,  and  the  other  on  popu- 
lar forbearance,  it  totters  to  its  fall. 

(3)  The  Swiss  system  of  the  "Reformed" 
church  concedes  legislative  functions 
neither  to  the  primary  congregational  as- 
semblies, one  by  one,  nor  to  the  Prelacy,  as 
a  sacred  order;  but,  assuming  the  fraternal 
equality  of  duly.enrolled  ministers,  and  the 
competency  of  the  Christian  laity  to  judge 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  vests  the'  adminis- 
tration of  all  collective  concerns  in  Repre- 
sentative Bodies,  elected  by  the  separate 
societies,  from  their  own  members,  clerical 
and  lav.  Secusr'ng  itself  against  both  mun- 
icipal humors  and  hierarchical  dictation,  it 
appropriates  the  great  modern  instrument 
of  combined  order  and  development  for  a 
free  people;  and,  accordingly,  has  played 
part  m  the  stru'^sjles  and  accompanied  the 
wanderings  of  free  peoples  all  over  the 
world;  Huguenots,  Flemings,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Scotch, — all  have  carried  with  them  to  new 
continents  and  islands  a  church-order  of 
which  they  have  never  repented.  In  Scot- 
land there  have  been  plenty  of  schisms,  by 
which  successive  swarms  have  been  severed 
from  the  Established  Church;  but  every 
one  of  them  has  carried  oflf  with  it  the  old 
church-order;  it  has  never  been  with  that 
the  quarrel  has  arisen.  And  in  Switzerland 
and  Holland  it  has  flexibility  enough  to 
persist  through  theological  changes  quite 
as  great  as  have  been  needed  here. 

I  deplore,  then,  the  arrest,  by  the  Caroline 
persecution,  of  the  natural  course  and 
power  of  development,  arid  the  enforced 
substitution  of  the  isolated  congregational 


system  which  had  repelled  us  from  inde- 
pendency. I  recognize,  in  the  obvious 
desire  for  union,  a  healthy  revival  of  the 
best  spirit  and  true  discernment  of  our 
forefathers.  And  if  union  is  to  be  eflPected, 
I  believe  that  neither  experience  nor  inven- 
tion can  commend  to  us  a  form  more  effec- 
tive, more  popular,  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  our  civic  life,  than  that 
of  which  they  and  ice  have  been  bereft, 
[viz.  the  Presbyterian]. 

All  this  is  exceedingly  suggestive.  Of 
course  the  historic  argument  would  op- 
erate to  hold  us  as  Unitarians  in  this 
country  to  our  Congregational  polity, 
as  the  same  argument  would  Idad  our 
English  bretheren  to  return  to  Presby- 
terianism,  since  most  of  our  antecedents 
were  Congregational  as  most  of  theirs 
were  Presbyterian.  But  the  argument 
which  Dr.  Martinenu  makes  in  favor  of 
the  essential  superiority  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  is  one  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  the  Unitarians  of  England, 
may  well  consider  'with  care.  It  ought 
at  least  to  have  the  effect  of  making  us 
see  that  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which 
we  foster  our  ultra  church  independency, 
and  the  extreme  unwillingness  which 
we  manifest  to  lay  any  of  that  indepen- 
dency aside  for  the  saka  of  a  more  ef- 
fective denominational  organization  and 
life,  is  no  J  wisdom,  but  unreasoning 
prejudice  and  folly.  It  is  clinging  to 
the  crude  democratic,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  higher  republican,  idea. 
It  is  as  if  we  preferred  to  have  our 
country  a  thousand  petty  democracies, 
instead  of  one  republic. 

Dr.  Martineau's  elaborated  plan  where- 
by he  would  carry  out  practically  the  or- 
ganization of  the  English  liberal  church- 
es under  the  Presbyterian  system,  we 
need  not  give, — the  less  since  in  our 
"English  Notes"  last  month  we  ex- 
plained the  system  in  its  more  impor- 
tant features.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  he  would  restore  the  old  local 
Presbyteries  where  remnants  of  such  re- 
main, and  create  new  ones  in  localities 
where  there  are  none,'  and,  of  course, 
create  a  General  Assembly,  made  up  of 
carefully  chosen  representatives,  minis- 
terial and  lay,  from  all  the  local  Presby- 
teries, together  with  the  presidents  and 
professors  of  theological  colleges.  "  So 
might  we  construct,  as  I  believe,"  he 
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says,  "  a  true  working  parliament,  which 
would  find  our  weaknesses  and  develop 
our  strength,  and  secure  for  us  precise- 
ly that  pervading  evenness  of  order 
which  is  the  condition  of  healthy  growth 
and  life." 

Are  wo  not  compelled  to  believe  that 
he  is  right  in  his  claim  ?  If  a  parlia- 
mentary government  combined  with  local 
governments  (and  unifj'ing  them)  is  bet- 
ter for  political  England  than  a  vast 
number  of  almost  unrelated  local  gov- 
emments  would  be,  must  we  not  tnink 
the  sanfe  true  of  Unitarian  or  liberal 
Christian  England?  And  would  not  the 
same  be  true  of  America,  or  any  other 
land?  Must  not  the  primitive  and 
crude  democratic  system  (good  on  the 
scale  of  one  church  or  community,  or 
perhaps  even  half  a  dozen  closely  con- 
tiguous churches  or  communities)  give 
place  to  the  larger  and  more  developed 
republican  system,  before  effective  ad- 
ministration on  any  large  scale  in  church 
or  state  can  be  secured? 

Dr.  Martineau  recommended  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  church  organization, 
also  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian 
name.  He  would  have  the  Unitarians 
of  England  and  tKose  who  affiliate  with 
them,  call  themselves  the  "English  Pres- 
byterian Church,"'  instead  of,  as  now, 
the  "Members  and  Friends  of  Unitarian, 
Liberal  Christian,  Free  Christian,  Pres- 
byterian, and  other  non-subscribing  or 
londred  congregations."  His  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  name 
were  at  least  in  part  local — such  as 
would  not  apply  elsewhere  than  in  Eng. 
land.  With  us  in  this  country  the  Pres- 
byterian name  would  of. course  be  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason,  if 
there  were  no  other,  that  we  already 
have  a  long-time  established  and  pow- 
erful orthodox  church  here  of  that  name. 
But  the  value  of  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem of  church  organization  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  name,  and  might  be 
adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  perfect 
propriety  in  connection  with  the  name 
Unitarian.  This,  many  in  England  see. 
For  example,  the  editor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Herald  of  Manchester,  in  an  able 
editorial  on  Dr.  Martineau's  plan,  says: 


"We  want  organization.  *  Presbytery* 
affords  the  most  easily  available  forinf  or  it. 
To  it  all  the  churches  are  tending.  The 
Congregational  is  ts  are  seeking  it  by  their 
local  unions,  and  their  Central  Union. 
To  it,  the  Episcopal  church  is  tending. 
The  Court  of  the  Bishop  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  Presbytery,  with  only  a  per- 
manent Moderator,  Speaker,  or  Chairman, 
instead  of  a  movable  one.  The  Methodist 
bodies  are  all  becoming  more  and  more 
Presbyterian.  Even  the  Wesleyan  body  is 
giving  a  place-  -its  due  place — to  the  laity. 
Why  should  we  not  PteFbvterianize  as 
all  the  other  churches  aro  *  doing  ?  We 
accept  Dr.  Martineau's  as  the  very  word  we 
wanted." 

On  our  part  we  believe  Dr.  Martin- 
eau's  great  plea  for  less  of  selfish  isola- 
tion, less  of  unnecessary  and  foolish 
ultraism  qf  independency,  and  more 
drawing  together  in  sensible  ways  for 
united  wisdom  and  co-operative  work, 
is  exactly  the  word  that  the  Unitarians 
of  America,  as  well  as  those  of  Eng- 
land, need.  And  we  believe  that  the 
path  by  which  he  urges  that  the  change 
must  be  reached  is  the  true  and  the 
only  possible  one.  Just  as  in  the 
world's  political  evolution  the  weak  and 
isolated  democracy  has  developed  into 
the  strong  republic,  gaining  power  and 
efficiency,  while  not  losing,  but  on  the 
whole  enlarging  its  liberty,  so  in  the 
progress  of  religion  and  religious  insti- 
tutions we  may  and  must  pass  on  from 
the  weakness  of  individualism  to  the 
efficiency  and  strength  of  associated 
and  representative  organization  and 
administration. 

To  some  extent  we  are  beginning  to  do 
this  in  this  country  already.  We  have  a 
National  Conference,  and  local  Confer- 
ences, to  which  after  a  fashion  we  send 
delegates.  But  we  clothe  them  with  no 
power,  and  thus  leave  our  delegate  sys- 
tem hardly  less  than  a  farce.  The 
place  where  we  come  nearest  to  giving^ 
our  delegates  some  real  power  is  at  the 
annual  elections  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  Here  we  empower 
them  to  assist  in  electing  a  Board 
of  Directors,  of  eighteen  men,  to  whose 
hands  are  committed  the  management 
of  certain  denominational  funds  and 
missionary  interests.  But  aside  from 
this,  we  have 'little  among  us  that  is 
"representative," — very  little  that  can 
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be  called  administration  or  organization. 

As  a  denomination  we  are  in  the 
crudest  democratic  stage.  And  what  is 
worse,  80  far  in  our  history  there  has 
been  strangely  little  disjx)sition  to  get 
out  of  it.  Indeed  there  are  not  want- 
ing some  among  us,  who,  caring  for 
progress  in  everything  else,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  denominational  oganization  seem 
to  hug  and  fondle  our  stationariness, 
crudeness,  impotence,  as  something 
precious.  Men  who  in  matters  of  the 
state  would  brand  as  insanity  the  pro- 
position to  go  back  to  the  weakness 
and  isolation  of  primitive  democracy  are 
content  in  matters  of  the  church  to  re- 
main in  the  same  isolation  and  weak- 
ness, and  even  glory  in  it  as  if  it  were  a 
mark  of  superiority  instead  of  inferi- 
ority. 

None  too  soon,  therefore,  has  come 
Dr.  Martineau's  powerful  essay.  The 
same  thought  coming  from  a  less  in- 
fluential source  would  be  likely  to  make 
littli^  or  no  impression  in  this  country, 
so  iirmly  are  we  joined  to  our  idols  of 
ultra  Congregational  independency,  and 
so  firmly  fixed  in  mind  we  have  it  that 
no  other  form  of  church  organization  is 
compatible  with  religious  liberty  and 
progress.  But  the  powerful  argument 
of  Dr.  Marti neaU  and  the  discussion 
which  is  certain  to  grow  out  of  it  in 
England  we  cannot  escape  the  influence 
of.-  We  are  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not 
sanguine,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
English  churches,  that  Dr.  Martineau's 
scheme  will  bo  adopted,  at  least  in  the 
form  in  which  he  has  proj:)osed  it.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  will  do  much  to 
destroy  illusions,  and  cannot  fail,  we 
believe,  to  give  to  the  Unitarian  and 
liberal  Christian  churches  of  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  an  impulse 
in  the  direction  of  a  wiser,  stronger  and 
better  denominational  organization.  We 
can  never  again  be  so  complaisant  in 
our  individualism  as  we  have  been.  We 
have  had  a  vision  of  the  poverty  and 
weakness  inherent  in  our  ultra  congre- 
gational system,  and  a  picture  of  some- 
thing better,  which  will  not  be  lost.  We 
may  not  become  Presbyterian  in  name, 
— it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  in  this 
country;  we  may  never  become  in  all 


respects  Presbj'terian  in  government, 
but  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  lay 
aside  our  foolish  identification  of  liberty 
with  ultra  individualism  and  extreme 
Congregationalism,  and  adopt  many  of 
the  valuable  features  of  the  Presbyterian 
system,  we  have  no"  doubt.  And  the 
sooner  we  all  begin  moving  carefully 
and  wisely  in  that  direction  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us.  J.  t.  s. 


MRS.  CHANT  ON  LONDON  POV- 
ERTY. 
]VIi*s.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant  has 
spoken  on  many  subjects  in  this  country 
during  her  crowded  weeks  here,  but 
upon  none  with  more  earnestness  or 
power  than  upon  the  poverty  and  degra- 
dation of  London,  and  the  earnest 
work  which  a  great  army  of  as  noble 
men  and  women  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
on  are  doing  there  to  make  things  bet- 
ter. In  one  of  her  lectures  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor she  told  the  following  incidents  in 
her  own  personal  experience,  which 
throw  strong  light  upon  the  terribleness 
of  the  poverty  and  suffering  in  the 
great  English  metropolis, — poverty  and 
suffering,  alas!  nearly  if  not  quite 
equalled  in  some  of  our  great  cities  on 
this  side  the  sea.     She  said: 

"I  stai'ted  out  with  a  friend  one 
morning  before  daylight  for  a  walk 
over  the  Thames  bridge,  a  favorite 
sleeping  place  for  London's  poor,  and 
there  we  saw  207  men  and  a  number  of 
women,  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air,  in 
their  helpless  piteousnoss,  grouped  to- 
gether in  various  positions,  the  head  of 
one  resting  on  the  body  of  another, 
two  or  three  here  and  there  huddled 
together  for  mutual  comfort,  and  occa- 
sionally would  be  seen  the  poor,  wan, 
upturned  face  of  a  helpless  starving 
woman.  Oh!  it  was  a  picture,  a  study 
for  future  artists.  It  was  an  awful  sight 
to  see  207  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
out  there  slee})ing  or  walking  wearily 
up  and  down  the  whole  night  long.  It 
was  enough  to  break  one's  heart. 

"  Another  night  about  two  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by  my  husband,  I  was  driv- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  saw  a  young 
girl  not  more  than  10  years  old,  carry- 
ing a  little  babe,  slowly  walking  vtp  and 
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down,  alone  and  unattended.  I  went 
up  to  her  and  asked  if  she  had  no  home. 
With  an  oath  she  turned  on  me  and  de- 
manded what  business  was  it  of  mine 
whether  she  had  or  not.  After  some 
persuasion,  she  told  me  she  must  re- 
main in  the  street  till  morning;  that  her 
husband  had  come  home  drunk,  kicked 
her  and  her  child  out  of  doors,  and  so 
she  must  remain  walking  up  and  down 
till  he  saw  fit  to  let  her  in  the  house 
again.  I  took  her  into  my  cab  and 
drovd  to  a  coffee  house,  where  for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  I  procured  her 
some  nourishment,  and  then  bade  her 
good  bye.  I  could  not  get  her  to  leave 
the  drunken  brute  of  a  husband,  but 
turning   away,  she*  said  with   a   sigh, 

*  There's  only  one  more  hour  to  wait, 
then  he'll  let  me  in.'  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  the  price  of  the  salvation  of  our 
fellows  is  our  eternal  vigilance.  It  is 
in  these  awful  depths  of  misery  and 
crime  that  we  find  our  newspaper  trage- 
dies. 

"  If  wages  for  men  and  women  for  the 
same  work  were  alike,  it  would  have  a 
great  tendency  to  decrease  debauchery 
and  crime,  and  to  stop  this  awful  strug- 
gle for  existence.  But  the  wages  paid 
the  working  women  of  London  are  noth- 
ing. Six  cents  they  receive  for  making 
a  white  shirt,  and  find  their  own  thread 
and  needles.  But  you  say,  why  don't 
they  strike?  Yes,  tiie  men  can  strike 
and  get  higher  wages,  but  let  the  poor 
women  strike  and  their  work  is  taken 
away  from  them  altogether,  and  given 
to  others.  The  great  curse  of  the  sew- 
ing women  is  the  middlemen  or  *  sweat- 
ers' as  they  are  called;  and  no  less  than 
13  of  them  share  in  the  profits  between 
the  sewing  women  and  the  retailer.  A 
woman,  possibly  -with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, makes  a  pair  of  trousers  requiring 
four  hours'  work,  for  which  she  is  to  re- 
ceive two  pence.     She  takes  them  to  a 

*  sweater,'  under  whose  contract  she  is 
working,  and  he  looks  them  over,  and 
finally  finds  fault  with  the  button  holes; 
they  are  not  worked  enough.  He  says 
TTou  must  be  drilled — stand  there!'  She 
stands  there  hour  after  hour,  for  if  she 
stirs  she  will  lose  her  money.  Think  of 
it!    She  has  perhaps  left  a  little  babe  at 


home,  which  is  perchance  crying  from 
hunger.  Yet  stand  there  she  must.  The 
next  day  she  returns  and  stands  in  the 
same  position  till  she  has  been  suffi- 
ciently *  drilled'  and  the  *  sweater'  gives 
her  her  money. 

"Oh,  my  friends,  don't  grow  weary  of 
your  immigrants.  If  you  could  realize 
how  they  are  crushed  down  by  the  pov- 
erty of  foreign  lands;  how  they  long  to 
reach  the  shores  of  free  America,  you 
would  bid  them  welcome." 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
Rest  in  the  Lord, 

God   draws  a  cloud  over   each  gleaming 
morn. 

Would  we  ask  why? 
It  is  because  all  noblest  things  are  born 
In  agony. 

Only  upon  8ome  cross  of  pain  or  woe 

God's  Son  may  lie; 
Each  soul  redeemed  from  self  and  sin  must 
know 

Its  Calvary. 

Yet  we  must  crave  neither  for  joy  nor  grief; 

God  chooses  best; 
He  only  knows  our  sick  soul's  fit  relief, 

And  gives  us  rest. 

More  than  our  feeble  hearts  can  ever  pine 

For  holiness, 
That  Father,  in  his  tenderness  divine, 

Yearneth  to  bless. 

He  never  sends  a  joy  not  meant  in  love. 

Still  less  a  pain; 
Our  gratitude  the  sunlight  falls  to  prove, 

Our  faith  the  rain. 

In  his  hands  we  are  safe.    We  falter  on 
Through  storm  and  mire: 

Above,  beside,  around  us  there  is  One 
Will  never  tire. 

What    though  we   fall,  and    bruised  and 
wounded  lie. 

Our  lips  in  dust? 
God's  arm  shall  lift  us  up  to  victory: 

In  Him  we  trust. 

For  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor  things  be- 
low, 

Nor  things  above, 
Shall  ever  sever  us  that  we  should  go 
From  his  great  love. 

Frances  Power  Cobhe, 

Monday.. 
Strive,  Wait,  and  Pray. 
Strive;  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-day 
Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp jt. 
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And  melt  in  your  hand  away; 
But  another  and  holier  treasu^re, 

You  would  now,  perchance,  disdain, 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait;  vet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow; 
Yet  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray;  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears, 
Mav  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears; 
An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner,  will  come  one  day; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it. 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 

AOelaide  Procter. 

Tuesday. 
Contentment. 
Some  murmer,  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view. 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask. 

In  discontent  and  pride. 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 
And  all  good  things  denied; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid. 
Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire, 
Such  rich  provision  made. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
Wednesday. 
Pure  Religion  and  Undeflled. 
He  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken: 
The  holier  worship  wnich  he  deigns  to 


Thursday. 


Restores   the .  lost,  and   binds   the   spirit 
broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

O    brother   man,  fold   to   thy  heart   thy 
brother! 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is 
there. 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other-^ 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  ex- 
ample 
Of   him  whose   holy  work  was  "doing 
good"; 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's 
temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

J.  O.  WMtUer. 


The  Sin  of  Omission. 
It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear. 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone. 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heart-ache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten. 

The  letter  you  did  not  write. 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to  night. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way. 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say, 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gentle  and  winsome  tone 
That  you  had  no  time  nor  thought  for, 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 

These  little  acts  of  kindness. 

So  easily  out  of  mind. 
These  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  even  mortals  Snd — 
They  come  in  night  and  silence. 

Each  chill  reproachful  wraith. 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging. 

And  the  blight  has  dropped  on  faith. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear. 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great. 
To  suflPer  our  slow  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late. 
And  it's  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear. 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone, 
Which  gives  you  the  bitter  heart-ache 

At  the  settmg  of  the  sun. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Friday. 
Freedom. 
Men!  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 
When  it  works  a  brother  pain. 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed. 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 
No!  True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak: 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silenoe  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 
Thev  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

J.R.LoweU. 
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Saturday. 


The  Purpose  of  Life. 
Hast  thou,  'midst  life's  empty  noises, 

Heard  the  solemn  steps  of  time, 
And  the  low,  mysterious  voices 
Of  another  cUrne? 

Early  hath  Life's  mighty  question 
Thrilled  within  thy  heart  of  youth, 

With  a  deep  and  strong  l^eseeching, 
"What  and  where  is  Truth?  " 

Not  to  ease  and  aimless  quiet 
Doth  the  inward  answer  tend, 

But  to  works  of  love  and  duty 
As  our  being's  end. 

Earnest' toil  and  strong  endeavor 

Of  a  spirit  which,  within, 
Wrestles  with  familiar  evil 

And  besetting  sin. 

And,  without,  with  tireless  vigor, 
Steady  heart,  and  weapon  strong. 

In  the  liower  of  truth  assailing 
Every  form  of  wrong. 

J.  G.  ^nl^ukr. 


A  CHRISTIAN  BASIS  FOR  UNI- 
TARIANISM. 

Nothing  was  more  noticeable  in  Dr. 
Martineau's  recent  great  address  at  the 
Leeds  Conference  in  England,  than  his 
insistence  upon  a  Christian  basis  for  Uni- 
tarianism.  TJnitarianism  has  ever  been 
Christian,  lie  urged,  is  Christian  in  its 
very  nature,  and  always  must  be  Chris- 
tian. The  problem  that  is  before  it  he 
declared  to  be,  How  can  it  remain 
true  to  its  Christian  heritage  and  na- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  keep  free 
and  progressive?  The  solution  of  this 
problem  he  finds  in  its  past  course  of 
conduct — what  it  actually  has  been 
doing  —  viz.,  rejecting  all  dogmatic 
creeds  absolutely,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  true  to  the  few  great, 
central,  simple  faiths  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  Christianity, — faiths  which  hold 
it  firm  to  what  is  dee]>est  in  religion, 
and  yet  which,  not  being  in  the  nature 
of  creeds,  allow  of  unending  growth  and 
progress. 

The  definite  basis  which  he  proposed 
for  Unitarian  churches  and  organiza- 
tions to  plant  themselves  upon  was  that 
of  "  the  worship  of  God  and  the  culture 
of  the  Christian  life,"  or,  "  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man  in  the 
spirit  and  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."     Such 


a  basis,  he  urged,  insures  not  only  per- 
petual grpwth  but  perfect  freedom. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed 
his  paper  the  question  was  asked  him  if 
he  would  propose  affiliation  with  others 
than  Christians.  He  answered  that  *'he 
would  not  so  propose."  (We  quote  from 
the  London  Inquirer).  "Not  because 
there  cannot  be  good  men  who  teach 
and  listen  to  non-Christian  theism;  there 
were  doubtless  many  such;  many  also 
who  formed  ethical  societies,  etc.  They 
were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but 
they  cannot  both  do  that  and  stay  with 
Christians.  You  must  limit  somewhere, 
and  the  best  limit,  the  widest  he  knew, 
was  that  of  Christian  affinities." 


REV.  LEONARD  WHITNEY. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Iowa  His- 
torical Record,"  a  quarterly  issued  by 
the  State  Historical  Society,  has,  as  its 
leading  article,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Rev.  Leonard  Whitney,  prepared  by  his 
ministerial  successor,  Rev.  Oscar  Clute. 
The  article  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
tracing  the  career  of  Mr.  Whitney  from 
an  early  New  England  home,  through  a 
course  of  law  study  and  practice  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  followed  by  several  years 
of  preaching  as  a  Baptist  minister,  then 
a  number  of  years  of  service  as  the  first 
Unitarian  minister  settled  within  the 
state  of  Iowa,  and  founder  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  end- 
ing with  his  death,  the  result  of  expos- 
ure endured  as  Chaplain  in  our  late  war. 

Much  additional  interest  is  added  to 
the  sketch  by  the  incorix)ration  into  it 
of  a  number  of  letters  from  such  men  of 
national  fame  as  Hon.  Samuel' F.  Miller 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  Geo. 
W.  McCrary,  and  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll, 
— the  first  two  old  parishioners  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  the  last  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  which  he  acted  as  chaplain. 
And  the  testimonials  are  as  strong  as 
the  writers  are  distinguished.  Says 
Col.  Ingersoll:  "Rev.  Leonard  "Whitney 
was  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  purest, 
one  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  deeply- 
religious  man — ^that  is  to  say  he  lived 
in  accordance  with  his  ideal."  And 
Chief  Justice  Miller  writes:    "He  was  a 
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trae  man  with  a  noble  heart  and  a  com- 
manding intellect.  He  died  a  martyr 
to  his  sense  of  duty,  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  regretted  and  mourned  by  the 
population  of  an  entire  city,  died  with- 
out an  enemy,  and  his  loss  was  an  irre- 
parable one." 

Thanks  are  due  Mr.  Clute  for  having 
done  something  substantial  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  a  noble  man  and  a 
fellow  worker  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  is  a  deserved  tribute 
paid  to  worth  and  service.  And  this 
suggests  the  query:  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  denomina- 
tional Historical  Society,  into  whose  pub- 
lished records  sketches  of  many  such 
consecrated  lives  as  this  might  iind  their 
way,  to  serve  first  as  an  inspiration  to 
fellow  workers,  and  second  as  invaluable 
historical  material  for  coming  genera- 
tions ? 

SOME    RECENT    EASTERN    UTTER- 
ANCES UPON  THE  WEST- 
ERN ISSUE. 

In  another  column  (under  "  Woman's 
Work")  will  be  found  a  brief  abstract  of 
Mrs.  Andrews'  interesting  report,  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  XJ.  A., 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  during  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  couple  with  the 
expression  we  there  give  of  our  deep 
interest  in  the  Auxiliary,  and  our  pride 
in  its  achievements  as  brought. out  in 
the  excellent  report  of  its  president,  a 
word  of  disappointment  over  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  that  report.  In  these,  by 
a  seemingly  implied  censure,  Mrs. 
Andrews  did,  we  can  but  think,  a  real 
though  doubtless  unintended  injustice 
to  that  large  body  of  Western  Unitarians 
with  whose  beliefe  she  is  herself  person- 
aUy  in  sympathy,  namely,  the  Christian 
Unitarian  party,  which  feels  that  it  can 
no  longer  work  with  the  Western  Con- 
ference and  the  Women's  Western  Con- 
ference on  their  present  misleading  and 
false  basis.  Speaking  of  her  recent 
visit  to  the  Women's  Western  Confer- 
ence, she  says:  '^I  went  to  it  almost 
ignorant  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  'Western  Issue,'  and  returned  quite 


as  ignorant  as  I  went,  but  with  the 
feeling  that  the  controversy  was  over 
words  rather  than  over  principles  and 
beliefs." 

We  can  but  wonder  that  Mrs.  An- 
drews should  have  been  willing  to  make 
any  public  expression  about  a  matter 
concerning  which  she  confesses  she  is  in 
ignoranca  One  of  the  great  troubles 
about  this  whole  matter  has  been,  from 
the  beginning,  that  persons  who  were  in 
ignorance,  who  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  truth  in  the  case, 
have  allowed  themiselves  to  pronounce 
judgments  and  publish  their  judgments 
to  the  world.  If  Mrs.  Andrews,  instead 
of  being  content  to  come  and  go  in  con- 
fessed ignorance  of  the  western  issue, 
had  given  a  little  thoughtful  study  to  it, 
she  would  have  quickly  seen  how  very 
far  from  a  controversy  over  mere  *S?ords" 
it  is,  and  would  thus  have  been  saved 
from  unintentionally  putting  in  a  false 
light  much  more  than  half  of  t.he  earn- 
est Unitarian  workers  of  the  West. 

Mere  words!  One  thing  is  certain,  to 
the  Christian  party  in  the  West,  at  least, 
it  is  not  mere  "  words,"  but  a  question 
of  "  beliefs  and  principles  " — the  deep- 
est realities  of  religion.  If  to  the  Eth- 
ical party  it  is  only  words,  then  are  they 
culpable  in  a  deeper  way  than  we. have 
ever  said  or  believed,  for  stickling  over 
words  at  the  expense  of  fellowship  and 
co-operation  among  brethren,  —  being 
willing  permanently  to  divide  Western 
Unitarianism  in  order  to  gratify  a  whim 
of  prejudice  (if  the  issue  is  merely  one 
of  words  it  can  be  only  a  whim  of  pre- 
judice) against  using  such  great  words 
as  God,  Christianity,  worship, — words 
which  they  know  are  dear  to  their 
brethren,  and  expressive  of  the  very 
soul  of  Unitarianism.  For  our  part  we 
cannot  believe  that  our  Ethical  friends 
would  do  so  unjustifiable  and  so  wicked 
a  thing  as  thus  to  tear  Western  Unita- 
rianism to  pieces  for  nothing.  It  must 
be  more  than  "words"  with  them  or 
they  surely  would  not^have  brought  all 
this  heart- ache  and  disaster  upon  Unita- 
rianism in  the  West,  when  they  could 
have  saved  it  all  and  brought  all  parties 
together  in  five  minutes  time,  by  voting 
at  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  that  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Western  Conference  was  the 
promotion  of  "pure  Christianity,"  or 
"love  to  God  and  man,"  or  anything 
that  meant  Christian  theism. 

Mrs.  Andrews  says  further  (speaking 
of  the  persons  she  met  at  the  Western 
Conference  and  the  Women's  Western 
Conference):  "In  their  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  their  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  in  the  reverence  of  their  religious 
utterance,  I  recognized  that  sacrifice, 
earnestness,  and  reverence,  were  the 
same  in  the  West  as  in  the  East." 
True;  and  so  were  sacrifice,  and  earnest- 
ness, just  the  same  in  the  South  as  in 
the  Nortl^  twenty-five  years  ago;  but 
did  that  make  the  "Issue"  between  the 
South  and  the  North  one  of  "  words  " 
merely  ? 

No,  everything  still  shows,  as  every- 
thing has  shown  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  issue  in  the  West  is,  alike  in 
Western  Conference  and  the  Women's 
Western  Conference,  clear  and  deep 
and  real.  To  one  party  God  and  tuor- 
ship  are  essentials  of  Unitarianism,  as 
much  essentials  as  are  "freedom,"  "fel- 
lowship" or  "character."  To  the  other 
they  are  not:  they  may  be  good,  in  the 
minds  of  many  very  good,  but  they  are  not 
?i€cessar2/,and  the  time  has  come  for  a  dec- 
laration to  the  world  oi  their  non-essen- 
tial character.  This  declaration  was  made 
by  the  Western  Conference  in  its  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  action  (1886  and 
1887);  and  the  late  action  of  the 
Women's  Conference  (Chicago,  May, 
1888)  through  its  President  (the  Con- 
ference acquiescing)  in  refusing  to  adopt 
or  even  consider  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  St.  Louis  ladies,  of  "love  to  God 
and  man,"  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a 
stand  taken  for  the  same.  Here,  then, 
plain  as  anything  can  possibly  be,  is 
the  issue  that  is  before  the  Unitarians 
of  the  West,  women  as  well  as  men. 
We  regret  that  Mrs.  Andrews  should 
have  made  the  mistake  of  calling  it 
"words." 

No  one  has  expressed  it  better  than 
Mr.  Gannett: 

"We  hold  him  to  be  *  Unitarian'  who  em- 
phasizes Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Char- 
acter as  his  three  grand  emphases.  *  *  * 
There  is  another  great  word  which  right 


willingly  we  would  admit  [to  a  place  with 
thesel  save  for  one  reason — it  is  ivorship. 
And  the  reason  it  does  not  enter  is  because 
to  most  minds  it  still  carries  a  more  than 
ethical  significance;  it  is  the  gate  through 
which  for  them  the  *  God  '-doctrine  quietly 
passes  in.  This  is  why  some  friends  want 
it  in  the  motto,  and  that  is  why  it  must  stay 
out:'— (Unity,  May  29,  isSO,  p.  17 i). 

And  now  a  word  regarding  a  recent 
utterance  of  the  Christian  Register.  In 
the  issue  of  May  24,  the  editor  refers 
indirectly  to  the  proposition  made  in  the 
Women's  Western  Conference  (its  mover 
acting  under  instruction  from  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  St.  Louis,  and  its  sec- 
onder representing  the  nearly  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  Unity  Church,  Chi- 
cago) to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Conference  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  purpose  of  the  organization,  instead 
of  "freedom,  fellowship  and  character 
in  religion,"  "love  to  God  and  man," 
— that  is,  to  give  it  a  basis  which,  in- 
stead of  ruling  out,  should  unequivocal- 
ly include  "worship"  and  the  "God- 
doctrine,"  as  something  for  which  the 
Conference  stands  and  proposes  to  stand. 
Does  the  editor  of  the  Register  express 
his  regret  that  this  desirable  amendment 
did  not  pass — this  amendment  so  reas- 
onable, so  fair,  so  broad,  so  in  harmony 
with  all  that  is  best  in  Unitarian  his- 
tory, and  calculated,  if  it  had  passed,  to 
bring  all  the  Unitarian  women  of  the 
West  into  united  and  harmonious  work- 
ing relations  once  more?  Instead,  he 
says :  "The  Women's  Conference  prompt- 
ly refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
verbal  quibbles." 

We  submit,  is  this  just  or  even  re- 
spectful treatment  to  give  to  a  matter 
of  grave  and  far-reaching  denomina- 
tional concern  ?  Is  it  what  the  Chris- 
tian Unitarian  women  of  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  and  the  West  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  editor  of  our  oldest,  and  , 
heretofore  most  representative  and  most 
esteemed  organ  of  Unitarianism  in  this 
country  ?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
earnest  effort  of  our  first  chiurches  and 
best  known  workers  to  keep  "worship" 
and  the  "God-dootrine"  as  still  essen- 
tials of  Unitarianism,  is  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  "verbal  quibble?" 

We  regret  to  say  this,  but  we  should 
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be  untrue  to  Christian  Unitaxianism, 
East  as  well  as  West,  if  we  did  not  pro- 
test against  such  summary  treatment  of 
matters  that  deserve  at  least  fair  and 
candid  consideration. 

Eliza  R.  Sunderland. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  report  the  past  year 
as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  denomination.  Our  or- 
ganized Unitarian  parishes  in  this 
country  have  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  seventeen,  and  during  the  past 
five  years  by  fifty.  .  The  churches  have 
contributed  to  the  Association  for  miss- 
ionary work  within  the  year  fifty- three 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  three  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  last  year.  The 
Association  has  also  received  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  bequests. 


Says  the  recent  Annual  report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion: 

Tftie  profession  of  Christian  Unitarianism 
has  never  ranked  so  high  in  public  estima- 
tion as  it  does  at  this  moment,  and  it  is 
manifestly  in  this  direction  that  the  lead- 
ing liberal  religious  thought  of  the  time  is, 
more  or  less  consciously,  tending. .  Unita- 
rians have  still  to  bear  as  a  denomination 
much  ill-deserved  opprobrium,  the  fatal 
legacy  of  past  times  of  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance; but  Unitarian  principles  gain  ground 
everywhere  as  they  become  better  under- 
stood, and  in  intelligent  and  well-informed 
circles,  even  the  name  Unitarian  has  become 
a  title  of  honour. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Post-of- 
fice Mission  which  we  have  been  finding 
for  some  years  so  useful  an  auxiliary  to 
our  work  in  this  country,  is  being  taken 
up  by  our  friends  in  England.  A  re- 
cent number  of  the  Unitarian  Herald 
gives  a  report  of  the  Postal  Mission 
which  the  Hope  Street  Church  in  Liver- 
pool has  been  carrying  on  for  a  year 
past  with  much  success. 


A  successful  preacher  to  and  worker 
among  the  poor  in  one  of  our  cities 
writes:  "The  impression  prevails  that 
the    Unitarian    Gospel  is    adapted  to 


the  wants  of  none  but  the  intellectual 
and  the  cultured.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  not  that  our  truth  is  too  grand  or 
lofty  for  the  common  people  to  under- 
stand and  accept,  but  tiiat  so  many 
ministers  do  not  put  it  in  a  form  or 
manner  that  is  sufficiently  vivid,  pic- 
turesque, direct,  personal,  religious,^^ 


We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  Kissor  Singh,  of  Jowai,  Assam, 
India,  thanking  us  for  printing  his  com- 
munication in  our  March  number,  and 
for  the  assurance  we  gave  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  American  Unitarians.  It 
seems  that  the  Khasis  are  not  Hindoos 
proper,  as  we  gave  the  impression  that 
they  were,  but  are  an  aboriginal  hill 
tribe.  Mr.  Singh  is  very  desirous  of 
getting  a  few  tracts  printed  in  the 
Khasi  language  to  help  him  in  spread- 
ing the  Unitarian  Gospel  among  his 
people.  The  tracts  he  particularly 
wants  are  three:  1.  A  tract  on  Uni- 
tarianism; 2.  A  pamphlet  of  hymns; 
3.  A  pamphlet  containing  services  of 
worship,  a  brief  statement  of  Unitarian 
faith,  etc.  These  tracts  can  probably 
be  best  printed  in  this  country.  We 
shall  correspond  more  fully  with  Mr. 
Singh,  and  if  the  details  can  bo  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily,  shall  probably  at 
a  future  time  appeal  to  our  readers  to 
help  us  in  securing  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  printing  of  the  tracts.  We 
would  add  that  friends  have  already 
sent  us  some  $15,  which  will  be  used 
either  in  this  tract  publication  work,  or 
in  supplying  Mr.  Singh  with  Unitarian 
literature  for  his  own  use. 


The  completion  of  President  Liver- 
more's  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  in 
connection  with  the  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School,  which  we  notice  on  another 
page,  may  well  call  attention,  not 
only  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
him  for  his  long,  loving  and  faithful 
labor,  but  also  to  the  value  of  the 
school  itself  in  our  denominational 
economy.  Through  all  these  twenty- 
five  years,  and  indeed  through  all  its 
history,  it  has  been  the  source  whence 
has  come  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  best    ministers.      And  it  is   grati- 
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tying  to  know  that  it  was  never  more 
prosperous  or  doing  a  larger  or  better 
work  than  now.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  more  generally  known  that  it  greatly 
needs  more  teaching  force.  The  profes- 
sors are  sadly  overworked.  The  school 
ought  to  be  strengthened  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  adequate  endowment  of 
one  or  two  new  chairs.  Will  not  the 
denomination  give  earnest  and  prompt 
attention  to  this  great  need  ? 


More  and  more  it  is  coming  to  be  the 
practice  in  many  denominations  to  set 
apart  one  of  the  Sundays  of  June  as  a 
Flower  Sunday  or  Children's  Sunday. 
The  custom  is  a  beautiful  one  and  we 
hope  it  may  still  more  prevail.  The 
question  has  been  raised  in  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  origin  of  the  custom.  The 
editor  of  the  Pilgrim  Teacher  (CJon- 
gregational)  weighs  the  claims  of 
several  denominations  and  accords  the 
priority  to  the  Universalist  church. 
And  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Universalist  gives  in  some  detail  the 
history  of  its  origin.  According  to  this 
writer  it  arose  with  Rev.  C.  H.  Leonard, 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  in 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  now  a  professor  in 
Tuft's  Divinity  School.  About  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  began 
the  practice  of  regularly  setting  apart 
the  second  Sunday  in  June  for  the 
dedication  of  children  by  baptism,  and 
other  exercises  appropriate  to  a  child- 
ren's sacred  festival, — calling  the  day 
Rose  Sunday  or  Flower  Sunday.  Soon 
the  practice  began  to  spread  to  other 
Universalist  churches.  In  1807  and 
again  in  1808  the  Universtilist  General 
Convention  commended  the  practice, 
and  in  1870  the  Convention  laid  it  up- 
on all  Universalist  parishes  as  a  duty 
to  set  apart  the  day  for  baptisms  and 
dedications. 

In  the  last  named  year  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
body  recommended  that  this  day  be 
kept  as  a  Children's  Day  by  their 
churches,  and  that  collections  for  the 
Board  be  then  taken  from  all  Sunday- 
schools;  and  in  1872  the  M  E.  General 
Conference  made  the  recommendation 
the  law  of   that  church.     Of  late  the 
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observance  of  the  day  has  spread  into 
nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches, — in- 
to none  perhaps  more  than  our  own. 

A  number  of  philanthropic,  justice- 
loving  persons  in  Chicago  have  estab- 
lished an  institution  which,  if  properly 
managed,  cannot  fail  to  do  great  good, 
and  may  well  be  imitated  in  other  cities. 
It  is  a  "Bureau  of  Justice  " — ^that  is,  an 
incorporated  association  of  individuals 
for  the  following  purposes:  1,  To  as- 
sist in  securing  legal  protection  against 
injustice  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves;  2,  To  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  workings  of  existing  laws 
and  methols  of  procedure  and  to  sug- 
gest improvements;  3,  To  propose  new 
and  better  laws,  and  to  make  efforts 
toward  seeming  their  enactment. 

A  circular  which  the  organization 
sends  out,  says:  "The  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice is  organized  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  man  with  neither  money  nor  friends, 
but  with  a  just  cause,  to  contend  before 
the  law  on  equal  terms,  against  any  one 
who  would  wrong  him."  An  office  cen- 
trally located  has  been  opened,  where 
the  agent  and  attorney  of  the  associa- 
tion can  at  all  times  be  found.  The  or- 
ganization is  one  which  proposes  to  do 
for  men  as  well  as  women  essentially 
what  the  Woman's  Protective  Agency 
has  been  doing  for  women.  Its  office  is 
at  149  LaSalle  street. 


A  writer  in  the  June  Lend  a  Hand 
calls  attention  to  the  injustice  practiced 
upon  the  ix)or  in  our  large  cities  by  the 
pawnshops.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
poor,  no  matter  how  worthy  and  in- 
dustrious, who  do  not  sometimes  get 
into  straights,  caused  by  calamities  or 
accidents  or  sudden  sickness,  in  which 
their  need  is  very  great  for  a  little 
money.  Comparatively  few  have  friends 
to  whom  they  feel  free  to  go  for  help 
in  such  emergencies,  and  so  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  do  only  to  take  some- 
thing that  he  has  to  tiie  pawnbroker 
and  get  a  loan  of  a  little  money  upon 
that.  But  what  does  he  have  to  pay  for 
his  accommodation?  In  New  York  city 
the  law  allows  the  pawnbroker  to  charge 
three  per  cent,  a  month  for  six  months, 
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and  two  per  cent,  after  six  months  on 
stuns  less  than  $100.  This  is  six  times 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  (six  per  cent.) 
on  ordinary  loans  in  New  York.  But,  it 
is  said,  the  pawnbroker  is  permitted  to 
charge  so  much  because  of  the  risk  he 
runs.  No,  the  idea  of  his  risk  is  all  a 
mistake.  In  fact  he  runs  no  risk  at  all. 
He  estimates  the  article  pawned  at 
about  one- third  of  its  value  and  then 
loans  only  about  one -third  of  that  de- 
creased amount  Thus  while  doing  a 
perfectly  safe  business  the  law  permits 
him  to  swindle  the  poor  in  their  times 
of  necessity  in  this  outrageous  fashion. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Often  the  pawnbroker 
will  extort  a  much  higher  interest  than 
that  fixed  by  law  (live  or  even  ten  per 
cent,  a  month)  as  tiie  only  condition  on 
which  he  will  lend  the  distressed  appli- 
cant the  amount  of  money  which  he  is 
compelled  to  have,  even  though  the 
property  pawned  is  worth  many  times 
more  than  that  amount.  No  wonder 
that  pawnbrokers  get  rich!  What 
ought  to  be  done.  The  writer  referred 
to,  in  Lend  a  Hand,  urges  the  estab- 
lishment in  our  large  cities,  either  by 
private  charity  or  by  public  law,  of  a 
system  like  the  Paris  Mont  de  Pi6t6 — 
that  is,  institutions  for  loaning  money 
to  the  poor,  on  personal  property,  at 
low  rates  of  interest.     He  says: 

"  A  system  by  which  a  fund  of  8100,000 
or  8200,000  is  established;  clean,  wholesome 
offices  opened;  capable,  honest  attendants 
engaged,  and  a  low  per  cent,  is  charged— 
this  is  all  there  is  of  the  Mont  de  Piete. 
With  such  a  system  established  in  any 
city,  the  pawnbroker  would  be  legitimately 
driven  out  of  business,  or  else  compelled  to 
do  business  on  the  same  honest  basis  as 
the  charity  institution." 
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Scholarship  in  this  country  suffers 
much  in  the  death  of  Michael  Heilprin, 
of  New  York.  To  our  liberal  ministers 
and  to  biblical  students  generally  he  was 
perhai)s  best  known  by  his  two  striking 
volumes  entitled  "Historical  Poetry  of 
the  Ancient  Hebrews."  Probably  no 
abler  or  more  scholarly  work  in  the  line 
of  biblical  criticism  has  been  done  in  this 
country  than  is  found  here.  The  posi- 
tions he  maintained  are  in  the  main 
those  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  and 
the  most   advanced  school   of  Holland 


and  Germany.  His  translations  of  He- 
brew poetry  in  these  volumes  are  par- 
ticularly vigorous  and  excellent. 

But  though  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  unsurpassed,  all  this  formed  but  a 
very  small  part  of  his  vast  scholarship. 
His  attainments  were  linguistic,  histor- 
ical and  critical.  He  read  thirteen  lan- 
guages and  spoke  eight  The  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of 
history  were  almost  incredible.  He  was 
an  associate  editor  of  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
predia,  and  every  page  of  that  great 
work  was  submitted  to  him  for  final 
revision  before  publication.  He  was 
called  the  "walking  encyclopjedia "  of 
the  establishment.  For  many  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Nation,  as  a 
contributor  of  articles  to  its  pages,  but 
especially  as  a  reviewer  of  books,  par- 
ticularly books  of  critical  and  historical 
6cholarshix3.  The  Nation,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  all  the  leading  Jewish  pa- 
pers of  the  country  have  paid  warm 
tributes  to  his  memory, — ^the  Jewish  pa- 
pers dwelling  lovingly  upon  his  ardent 
and  valuable  philanthropic  services  ren- 
dered to  his  countrymen — particularly 
to  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  those  countries 
and  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
America.  

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

InfnrmaUnn  concerning  the  reliuloits,  philan- 
thntpic  and  literary  work  of  loomen,  U<  solicited  for 
thin  department  Address  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbftr,  Mich. 

THE  women's  AUXILIABY  CONFERENCE. 

A  new  feature  in  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion this  year  was  a  report  made  of  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Confer- 
ence by  Mrs.  Andrews,  its  President. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  during 
the  eight  years  since  its  organization  in 
1S80,  the  Auxiliary  has  paid  into  the 
A.  U.  A.  treasury  $31,887,  or  nearly  $4,- 
000  yearly,  besides  large  sums  expended 
directly  in  P.  O.  Mission  work,  and  not 
included  in  this  aggregate.  In  P.  O. 
Mission  work,  the  report  credits  one 
branch  alone  with  having  sent  out  4,579 
tracts  during  the  year,  and  another  with 
having   sent  during  six  months  3.746 
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tracts,  217  Unitarians  and  113  Christian 
Registers, 

The  Auxiliary  Conference  now  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  fifty  branch  so- 
cieties, organized  in  churches  from  Maine 
to  California.  All  this  is  most  gratify- 
ing as  a  record  of  eight  years.  The 
Auxiliary  has  surely  demonstrated  its 
right  to  be;  shall  not  the  women  of  our 
churches  rally  around  this  national  or- 
ganization with  interest  and  pride  in 
the  noble  work  it  is  doing,  and  a  de- 
termination to  make  its  influence  still 
more  far-reaching?  Many  new  branch 
societies  ought  to  be  organized  next 
year,  particularly  in  the  West.  Shall 
they  not  be  ? 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

From  Santa  Barbara  comes  encourag- 
ing reports  of  women's  work.  Our  cor- 
respondent writes: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1888  we  have  organized  a  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  A.  U.  A.,  which  thus 
unites  us  to  that  body.  The  P.  O. 
Mission  has  received  some  responses, 
now  increasing  rapidly.  We  were 
greatly  surprised  upon  reading  the  ad- 
dress '  Spencer,  N.  Y.,'  on  the  first  let- 
ter received  by  the  P.  O.  Mission.  So 
there  is  opportunity  for  Missionary  work 
east  of  the  Kockies  as  well  as  west,  it 
seems.  The  ladies  of  our  church  have 
been  especially  energetic  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Cottage  Hospital — a  long 
felt  want  here,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  sick,  as  well  as  of  invalids  coming 
to  us. 

"Our  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  the  earliest 
organization  in  our  church,  and  always 
a  great  help  financially,  has  recently 
made  the  Society  a  considerable  loan 
to  meet  the  demand  for  street  pavement. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  had  tiie  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  an  address  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  in  our  chapel,  Sunday 
morning." 

THE  women's  league. 

As  the  result  of  a  call  issued  by  the 
board  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club  to 
all  organizations  of  women  in  Chicago, 
fifty  societies  responded,  and  an  or- 
ganization has  been  effected  under  the 
above  name  with  Frances   E.  Willard 
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as  president.  The  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization are  to  promote  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  done  by  women's 
Societies,  and  generally,  mutual  help- 
fulness and  a  broad  generous  spirit  of 
union  and  friendship  among  women. 

The  Women's  Club  has  also  been 
pressing  the  claims  of  women  to  places 
upon  the  School  Board.  Many  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  in  fa- 
vor of  the  movement  and  not  one  against 
it.  A  petition  in  its  favor  has  been 
largely  signed  by  prominent  business  and 
professional  men,  and  the  movement 
has  received  such  general  endorsement 
that  the  committee  are  quite  hopeful 
of  securing  one  or  two  more  women  up- 
on the  Board  this  year.  m.  c.  r. 

MRS.  CHANT. 

IVIrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  whose 
name  has  become  almost  a  household 
word  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
three  months  of  her  stay  in  this  country, 
gave  her  farewell  address  in  Chicago  on 
June  9th.  Her  subject  was  "  The  Moral 
Relations  of  Men  and  Women  to  each 
Other,"  and  Central  Musical  Hall  was 
packed  with  over  8,0(K)  earnest  listeners. 
She  sailed  from  New  York,  June  13th. 

Our  American  idea  of  the  English  Lect- 
urer— that  of  a  dignified,  rather  heav}'^, 
and  unim passioned  speaker — has  had  to 
re- adjust  itself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Chant.  She  is  certainly  not  heavy  and 
not  unimpassioned.  She  has  spoken 
120  times  during  her  stay  in  America, 
and  everywhere  to  crowded  houses.  Nor 
have  her  public  lectures  been  all  of  it. 
Everywhere  people  have  waited  and 
crowded  about  the  speaker  for  a  per- 
sonal word.  In  Ann  Arbor  when  a 
collection  was  taken  up  to  be  applied  to 
such  charity  as  Mrs.  Chant  should  elect, 
one  of  the  boxes  brought  back,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  generous  gift  of  money,  a  hand- 
some bracelet  as  token  of  the  deep  im 
pression  her  words  had  made  on  the 
owner,  and  when  she  left,  although  her 
train  came  in  the  midst  of  college 
houi's,  a  company  of  earnest  college 
girls  were  at  the  depot  to  have  a  last 
word,  and  to  wave  an  adieu.  WTberein 
consists  her  power?  Not  in  logic  cer- 
tainly, and  not  in  any  great  display  of 
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eradition.  Closer  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, discloses  a  broad  and  well  rounded 
culture,  and  fine  gifts  as  poet,  musician 
and  literary  critic.  But  on  the  rostrum 
she  is  simply  an  attractive,  unspoiled, 
natural  woman,  with  a  warm  heart,  high 
ideals,  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  a 
perfect  and  quick  conmiand  of  her 
powers,  a  very  winning  voice,  and  a 
personality  of  such  wonderful  sym- 
pathy that  all  hearts  are  drawn  to  her 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

She  leaves  hosts  of  friends  in  America 
who  will  gladly  welcome  her  on  any 
future  visits  she  mav  make. 


vacation,  and  keep  the  church  doors  open, 
and  maintain  the  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  stay  at  home.  Many  of  our 
Sunday  schools,  too,  are  holding^  summer 
sessions,  less  formal  than  the  usual  services, 
yet  with  sufficient  teaching  force  to  hold 
the  children  in  their  places,  and  keep  the 
machinery  in  good  running  order.  The 
newspapers  will  soon  be  obliged  to  drop  the 
stale  jokes  about  Satan^s  zeal  in  the  minis- 
ter's holiday.  Perhaps  these  same  irrever- 
ent jibes  may  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
proved order  of  things.  Improvement  there 
certainly  is,  and  in  a  good  many  churches 
besides  Universalist.  j.  c.  a. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 
THE  CHURCH  YEAR. 

More  and  more  our  churches  show  the 
tendency  to  compress  the  greater  part  of 
their  active  work  into  the  term  between  Oc- 
tober and  May.  After  the  middle  of  the 
latter  month  there  are  very  few  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  in  which  there  is  very 
much  parish  work  done.  The  "busy  sea- 
son "  closes  then,  and  most  enterprises  of 
pith  and  moment  have  to  be  deferred  until 
the  fall  opening.  The  almanac  and  the  tem- 
perature seem  imperative,  and  pastors  and 
their  charges  have  to  adapt  themselves  to 
these  conditions.  To  be  sure  the  college 
commencement  season  is  of  interest  to  those 
churches  which  form  a  sort  of  constituency 
to  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  and 
usually  call  out  the  clergy  in  some  show  of 
force;  and  in  the  West  very  many  of  our 
important  State  conventions  are  held.  The 
habit  appears  to  gain  moreover,  of  utilizing 
the  season  of  out -door  life  by  holding  grove 
meetings,  and  religious  gatherings  at  pleas- 
ant summer  resorts.  The  Universalists  in 
the  East  have  held  very  successful  meet- 
ings of  this  character  in  recent  years,  at 
Weirs  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Queen 
City  Park  in  Vermont.  But  these  are  ^uite 
apart  from  the  work  of  the  individual 
churches,  and  even  pre-suppose  that  people 
are  more  in  the  mood  for  work  away  from 
home  and  apart  from  the  usual  routine. 
For  most  of  us  the  home  work  must  be 
done  chiefly  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

THE   VACATION. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  evident  reaction 
all  through  our  church,  from  the  old  cus- 
tom of  closing  the  city  churches  during  the 
summer.  There  is  no  disposition  to  deprive 
the  pastors  of  their  vacation.  On  the  con- 
trary the  fact  seems  to  have  established  it- 
self very  firmly  that  the  ministers  work 
hard  and  need  the  rest  of  a  few  weeks  in 
the  summer.  But  it  is  becoming  the  prac- 
tice, both  East  and  West,  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply for  the  Sundays  that  cover  the  ptwtor's 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  denominational  papers  are 
full  of  anniversary  news.  The  London  May 
meetings  and  their  doings  till  a  large  space 
in  the  journals.  Dr.  Martineau^s  paper  on 
"Church  Organization"  is  receiving  the 
consideration  from  the  Unitarian  body, 
which  its  importance  demands.  The  Christ- 
ian Wo7*Id  speaks  of  its  proposals  as  being 
quite  revolutionary. 

In  opening  a  large  Board  School  at  Bir- 
mingham the  other  day,  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  reviewed  the  work  of 
education  in  England,  since  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Forster's  great  act  in  1870.  When  that 
act  was  passed  the  total  accommodation  in 
Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales 
was  a  little  over  2,000,000.  Two  years  ago 
the  accommodation  had  risen  to  5,145,0^, 
an  increase  of  155  per  cent.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  schools  had  in  the  same 
period  risen  from  1,231,000  to  3,438,000,  an 
increase  of  280  per  cent.  The  life  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  poorer  classes, 
has,  as  a  result,  been  made  happier,  less 
monotonous,  more  varied,  and  fuller  of  in- 
terest. Intemperance  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  official  statistics  show  that  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  falling  off  of 
crime. 

The  British  peers  are  awakening  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  duty  to  less  favored  people  in 
their  midst.  The  House  of  Lords  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  a  pernicious  system  known  as 
"sweating"  in  vogue  in  London  and  the  great 
provincial  towns.  The  dependent  industrial 
poor  are  oppressed  by  a  class  of  persons 
who  trade  on  their  necessities  and  subject 
them  to  the  worst  kind  of  slavery.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  poverty,  these  "sweaters," 
mostly  Jews,  compel  them  to  work  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  starvation 
wages.  The  bootmakers,  tailors,  and  semp- 
stresses are  the  chief  victims  of  these  com- 
mercial leeches.  Boots,  pants,  and  men's 
and  women's  clothes  are  made  at  starvation 
prices,  and  slave  labor  competes  with  honest 
industry.  According  to  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  committee,  the  condition  of  these 
I)eople,  sanitary'  and  moral,  is  pitiable  in  the 
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extreme.  Many  of  them  are  working  from 
sixty-two  to  seventy  hours  a  week  with 
wages  varying  from  thirty-seven  cents  to  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  And  that 
which  goes  on,  on  a  large  scale  in  London 
exists  to  a  less  degree  in  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Investigation  brought  to 
light  no  less  than  68  of  these  "  sweating " 
shops  in  Birmingham  alone.  The  Jews  in 
all  these  places  are  alike  the  chief  instru- 
ments and  the  chief  victims  of  sweating. 
The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are 
on  the  Peer's  Committee:  Lords  Dunraven, 
Derby,  Thring,  Onslow,  Rothschild,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  W.  Arnold 
White.  No  doubt  some  beneficial  legisla- 
tion will  come  out  of  the  investigation. 

The  daily  newspapers  are  mischievously 
working  up  a  scare  about  the  condition  of 
the  army  and  na\'y.  Every  decade  Eng- 
land is  afflicted  witn  this  Jingo  fever,  and 
forthwith  launches  into  extravagant  ex- 
penditure to  protect  herself  against  imagi- 
nary dangers.  Not  less  than  eight  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling  have  been  spent  by 
the  government  on  armaments  since  the 
Crimean  war,  and  yet  "the  tight  little 
island  "  is  said  to  be  defenseless. 

Mr.  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  the  old  "Tribune 
of  the  People,"  has  been  seriously  ill  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs  which,  for  an  old 
man,  is  a  very  critical  ailment.  At  such 
news,  only  one  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  can 
fill  the  breasts  of  lovers  of  freedom  and 

Solitical  righteousness  all  the  world  over. 
Tot  only  is  Mr.  Bright  "  a  grand  old  man," 
but  he  is  an  honest  old  man,  who,  through- 
out his  career  as  a  statesman  and  a  citizen, 
has  been  true  to  his  convictions  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country.  He  has  been 
just  and  fearless,  and  has  aared  more  than 
once  to  stem  the  popular  tide  of  feeling  in 
England  when  he  thought  it  was  running 
in  wrong  directions.  He  was  right  on  the 
Crimean  war  when  his  denunciation  of  that 
war  cost  him  his  seat  for  Manchester;  he 
was  right  on  the  American  Civil  War,  on 
Free  Trade,  on  the  Parliamentary  Oath's 
Question,  and  the  Tory  Government  has 
recently  passed  the  very  legislation  on  this 
question  which  he  advised  it  to  pass  ten 
years  ago.  And  no  small  number  of  his 
countrymen  believe  him  to  be  more  than 
ever  right  on  the  Irish  question. 

Wm.  Ward's  "  Robert  Elsmere "  is  creat- 
ing quite  a  sensation.  It  is  a  theological 
fiction  which  challenges  the  operative  worth 
of  current  Christianity.  It  has  elicited  an 
eloc^uent  criticism  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
is  spending  the  leisure  time  of  an  opposi- 
tion leader  in  championing  orthodoxy,  now 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  then  in  the 
North  Anieriean  Bevieir.  But  he  dons  an- 
cient and  vulnerable  armor.  There  are  too 
many  weak  spots  in  his  mail.  The  hero  of 
this  story,  unable  to  accept  popular  opin- 


ions on  religious  questions,  rejects  the  su- 

Sernatural  altogetner  as  it  is  generally  un- 
erstood.  He  takes  delight  in  assailing  the 
weak  points  of  orthodoxy  without  present- 
ing an  alternative  theology,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  this  striking  novel 
will  object  alike  to  the  wholesale  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  by  Robert 
Elsmere  and  the  wholesale  acceptance  of 
them  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  will  is  a  model  of 
brevity  and  completeness.  The  lawvers 
cannot  very  well  raise  a  fight  over  it.  Here 
it  is: 

"July  21st,  1862.  I  leave  everything  of 
which  I  am  possessed  to  my  wife,  Frances 
Lucy  Arnold.    Matthew  Arnold." 

Dr.  W.  Blake  Odgers  prepared  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  Our  Duty  in  the  Older  Univer- 
sities" which  was  read  before  the  Leeds 
Conference,  appealing  to  the  Unitarians  of 
England  to  provide  churches  in  the  univer- 
sity cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
pointed  out  the  Episcopalian  attractions  in 
university  life  there,  such  as  the  preaching 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  choral  services  at 
Trinity,  King's,  and  John's,  and  showed  how 
hard  it  was  for  a  young  man  accustomed  to 
the  poor  chapel  and  bald  ritual  at  home  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  the  more  popular 
and  distinguished  church  at  the  university. 
He  further  spoke  of  the  influences  which 
were  being  brought  to  bear  no£  merely  upon 
the  sons  of  Unitarians,  but  upon  young 
Dissenters  generally  in  public  schools  like 
Clifton,  Marlborough,  and  Cheltenham^ 
where  they  attended  the  Episcopal  service 
in  the  school  chapels.  Nothing  but  a  thor- 
ough religious  training  preliminary  to  life 
at  the  public  school  or  college,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  worship,  during  their  univer- 
sity course,in  a  church  of  their  own, will  equip 
the  young  for  such  surroundings.  Much 
the  same  difficulty  exists  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  respect  to  public  schools.  There 
are  several  which  profess  to  be  undenomi- 
national, and  others  are  what  they  profess  to 
be,  but  in  most  cases  "  undenominational  " 
means  within  Evangelical  lines,  and  a  large 
and  well-equipped  school  in  which  the  sons 
of  Unitarians  can  obtain  the  best  educa- 
tional and  religious  advantages  combined  is 
sorely  needed.  Perhaps  the  need  is  greater 
still  for  girls,  and  some  of  us  are  waiting 
eagerly  for  Brother  Fay  to  develop  his  plans 
for  a  great  school  in  which  Unitarians  may 
receive  an  intellectual  and  religious  train- 
ing in  which  equal  care  shall  be  spent  upon 
their  education  and  their  Unitarianism,  for 
the  one  is  scarcely  of  more  value  than  the 
other.  Other  religious  bodies  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  provide  such  schools,  and 
they  are  zealously  and  properly  working 
them  for  all  that  they  are  worth.         j.  c. 

''  Culture  is  the  acquainting  of  ourselves 
with  the  best  that  has  been  Imown  and  said 
in  the  world. — Matthew  Arnold, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Robert  Browning  is  said  to  be  writing  a 
book  of  Reminiscences.  The  first  part, 
which  is  nearly  completed,  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  early  life  of  his  gifted  wife. 

It  is  proposed  in  England  to  collect  a 
fund  for  a  memorial  to  Matthew  Arnold. 
A  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  schol- 
arship in  English  Literature  at  Oxford  are 
suggested. 

Persons  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
Unitarianism  in  England  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  book  is  now  going  through  the 
press,  giving  the  Apology  of  Theophilus 
Liindsey  on  resigning  the  vicarage  at  Cat- 
terick,  together  with  his  Farewell  Address 
at  Catterick,— the  whole  accompanied  by  a 
Biographical  Introduction,  prepared  bv  Dr. 
Vance  Smith.    Price,  in  cloth,  one  shilling; 

gaper,  six  pence.    Orders  may  be  sent  to 
Ir.  John  Toye,  Essex  Hall,  Essex  St.  Strand, 
London. 

Alas,  how  little  do  honorary  degrees  mean, 
even  when  conferred  by  the  most  illustrious 
institutions  of  learning^  Says  the  Boston 
Commonwealth:  "The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  has  just  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  on  Prince  Albert  Victor,— a 
degree  for  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  waited 
in  vain." 

Mrs.  Livermore's  temperance  story,  wl^ich 
received  the  highest  prize  among  two  hun- 
dred competitors,  has  been  translated  into 
the  Bulgarian  language  by  an  American 
lady  residing  in  Bulgaria.  "Thirty  Years 
Too  Late  "  is  the  title  of  the  story. 

Taking  the  place  in  some  slight  degree  of 
the  omitted  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
several  extended  courses  of  lectures  pn 
Philosophy  and  Art  are  being  given  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  (June  18  to  Julv  6)  by 
Thomas  Davidson,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Ecimund 
Montgomery  and  others. 

P.  T.  Barnum  has  decided  to  turn  his 
large,  fine  residence  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
into  a  seminary  for  young  ladies. 

Send  30  cents  to  the  A.  U.  A.  rooms,  25 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  and  get  an  excellent 
phototype  of  Theodore  Parker. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  is  used 
in  the  Chapels  of  Harvard  and  Yale  col- 
leges: an  example  not  followed  probably  by 
a  quarter  of  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  F.  w.  H. 

The  new  report  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary shows  nearly  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  volumes,  an  annual  in- 
crease of  over  thirteen  thousand,  with  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  maga- 
zine readers.  Its  ten  branches  require  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  vol- 
umes. It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the 
library  has  outgrown  its  accommodation 
and  must  be  moved  to  a  less  central  posi- 


tion on  Dartmouth  street,  where  the  State 
has  made  a  generous  donation  of  abundant 
space.  F.  w.  H. 

Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  who  came  out 
from  orthodoxy  a  few  months  ago  and  is 
now  preaching  to  liberal,  independent  con- 
gregations in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark,  prints  his  sermon  each  week  (to- 
gether with  a  few  brief  notes  or  excerpts), 
under  the  title  of  "The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury." The  price  of  subscription  is  a  dol- 
lar a  year.  Address,  56  Oriental  street^ 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  four  papers  which  Matthew  Arnold 
has  recently  devoted  to  American  subjects 
have  been  published  by  Cupples  and  Hurd, 
Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  Civilization  in 
the  United  States:  First  and  Last  Impres- 
sions of  America."  It  includes  the  two 
magazine  articles  on  General  Grant*s  "  Per- 
sonal Memoirs,"  the  article  written  on  the 
United  States  before  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  two  essays  published  since  he 
was  amongst  us.  The  volume  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
which  has  been  written  about  this  country 
by  any  foreigner.  The  criticisms  are  some- 
times severe,  and  have  been  complained  of 
with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
many;  but  they  are  of  the  kind  we  need. 
We  have  had  praise  enough  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  us  in  such  overwhelm- 
ing plentitude;  but  these  clear,  sharp,  cut- 
ting words  of  Mr.  Arnold  are  of  much 
greater  value.  We  need  to  take  them  to 
heart,  and  to  act  upon  them.  He  points 
out  errors  which  do  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
he  does  it  in  a  kindly  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  affection.  We  regard  this  as  the 
best  written  and  the  most  instructive  of 
Arnold's  recent  books.  It  is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  regret  and  loss  that  the  thought 
comes  to  us  that  we  are  to  have  no  more 
such  brave  and  incisive  words  of  wisdom 
from  his  pen.  The  present  volume  is  pub- 
lished in  a  style  uniform  with  Macmillan's 
nine  volume  edition.  g.  w.  c. 

A  lecture  by  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  on 
"  Theology  of  Evolution,"  is  published  hy 
Arnold  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
sets  forth  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidences 
for  evolution,  the  character  of  the  theories 
of  Darwin  and  other  students;  and  then  it 
discusses  the  relations  of  evolution  to  the- 
ology. The  position  of  Professor  Cope  is  a 
broad  one,  and  one  of  a  generous  recogni- 
tion of  the  worth  of  religion.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  he  is  not  so  well  informed 
in  philosophy  as  in  science,  and  that  his 
theological  speculations  have  not  so  much 
weight  as  those  growing  directly  out  of  his 
scientific  studies.  g.  w.  c. 

An  in tesesting  volume  is  that  compiled 
by  Henry  M.  Brooks,  and  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Company,  under  the  title  of  "  Old- 
Time  Music."  It  is  a  collection  of  items 
about   music   in   New  England,  obtained 
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from  old  newspapers  and  books,  and  care- 
fully arranged  in  chapters.  Many  of  these 
items  are  unique  and  suggestive,  showing 
how  crude  the  people  were  in  the  primitive 
days,  and  how  slow  was  the  growth  of  inter- 
est in  this  most  impressive  of  all  the  arts. 
Laughable  are  some  of  the  queer  advertise- 
ments here  given,  and  some  of  the  anecdotes 
repeated.  From  1725  to  1735  the  churches 
of  Now  England  were  greatly  excited  over 
the  proposition  to  abandon  the  custom  of 
lining-out  hymns,  and  the  adoption  of  what 
w^as  called  "  regular  singing.'*  Organs  were 
first  introduced  into  the  country  at  about 
the  same  datp,  those  set  up  at  Boston, 
Providence  and  Salem  being  among  the 
earliest.  (This  volume  is  for  sale  by  A.  C. 
McClurg,  Chicago,  postpaid  at  $1.50.)' 

A  Unitarian  Oberlin^  or  The  Story  of 
Jasper  L.  Douthit.  By  A.  P.  Putnam,  D. 
D.  Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston.  Price,  25 
cents. 

This  little  volume  is  a  labdr  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  a  worthy  tribute  to 
the  self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of  a  devoted  and 
noble  missionary  of  our  Unitarian  faith,  and 
toiler  in  many  good  causes.  It  will  prove 
good  reading  for  easy-going  optimists  who 
think  the  world  will  in  due  time  reform  it- 
self, and  that  truth  will  ultimately  prevail 
without  their  troubling  themselves  much 
to  help  it  to  prevail;  and  equally  good  read- 
ing for  those  who  are  tempted  to  discourage- 
ment under  hardship.  The  life  portrayed 
is  full  of  much  of  the  homely  but  pictur- 
esque interest  that  attaches  to  the  earlier 
life  of  Lincoln  which  was  lived  not  far  away 
from  Mr.  Douthit's  home.  Dr.  Putnam  has 
told  his  story  charmingly.  We  wish  every 
reader  of  the  Unitarian  w^ould  send  25 
cents  and  get  the  book,  to  read  and  to  cir- 
culate especially  among  the  young. 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.  By  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  12mo,  with  index;  cloth,  81.00; 
paper  50  cents.  Philadelphia:  Arnold  & 
Company. 

In  this  attractively  printed  volume  the 
author  presents  a  tempting  array  of  season- 
able dishes  for  the  hot  weather. 

The  Fatherhood  of.  God.  By  Rev.  John 
Coleman  Adams.    Price  25  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Manuals 
of  Faith  and  Duty,"  to  be  issued  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  months,  by  the  Univer- 
salist  Publishing  House  (Boston  and 
Chicago),  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in 
brief  and  popular  form,  the  prominent 
teachings  of  the  Universalist  body.  Other 
subjects  already  announced  to  follow  this 
in  the  series  are:  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
"Revelation,"  "Retribution,"  "The  Indwell- 
ing Christ,"  and  "Heaven  and  Hell." 

This  seems  to  us  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  one  which  other  branches  of 
the  liberal  church  may  well  copy.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  in  many  quarters  for  some 


years  past,  indeed  ever  since  science  came 
so  prominently  to  occupy  public  attention, 
to  decry  theology  and  "philosophy  as  un- 
profitable speculation.  The  preparation  of 
these  manuals  is  but  one  of  many  indica- 
tions that  there  is  a  reaction  beginning, 
w^hich  is  destined  to  put  each  of  these  great 
subjects  once  more  in  its  proper  place^ 
philosophy  as  the  science  of  sciences,  and 
theology  as  the  philosophy  of  philosophies. 
When  that  reaction  has  been  consummated, 
we  shall  have  less  of  loose  thinking  and 
talking  uiK)n  many  fundamental  questions. 
Mr.  Adams'  treatment  of  his  theme,  in 
this  first  manual,  seems  to  us  admirable 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  subject 
chosen  he  justly  regards  as  not  only  central 
in  Christianity,  but  as  pre-eminently  the 
basis  of  liberal  theology.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  he  traces  briefly  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  thought  of  God's  Fatherhood 
through  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  scrip- 
tures and  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  its 
transformations  at  the  hands  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  the  movement  now  everyw^here 
clearly  discernable  through  Christendom 
away  from  the  Augustinian  theology  and 
back  to  that  of  the  first  Christian  centuries. 
Having  found  the  source  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  in  Divine  love,  and  its  outcome 
in  the  Divine  image  in  man,  it  follows  that 
the  relation  must  be  co-extensive  with  hu- 
mapity,  and  enduring  as  God.  Every  being 
endowed  with  a  soul,  therein  possesses  the 
sign  manual  of  a  child  of  God.  The  bear- 
ings of  this  truth  of  God's  fatherhood  upon 
the  questions  of  human  depravity,  the  pro- 
blem of  evil,  retribution,  human  sorrow, 
human  conduct,  and  human  destiny  are 
discussed  in  the  last  half  of  the  book.  The 
manual  ought  to  go  into  a  large  number  of 
bible  classes,  and  young  people's  religious 
classes,  not  only  in  the  Universalist  body, 
to.  which  Mr.  Adams  belongs,  but  in  our 
own,  as  the  basis  of  some  careful  religious 
study.  We  would  suggest  that  a  new  edi- 
tion be  supplied  with  a  brief,  but  carefully 
formed  list  of  easily  accessible  books  for 
collateral  reading. 

The  Minister's  Charge.  By  Wm.  D. 
Howells.    Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Howells,  though  a  realist,  writes,  at 
least  in  this  book,  with  a  purpose.  Indeed 
a  spiritual  ideal  is  seldom  far  away  from 
his  impartially  painted  pictures.  The  theme 
of  the  novel  is  complicity;  the  text,  "Re- 
member tho.se  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them."  The  book,  however,  is  not  a 
sermon,  but  a  heart-stirring  story.  So 
gracefully  does  the  author  convey  us  to 
and  fro  between  the  ecstacy  and  delight  of 
a  purely  sensuous  love,  and  the  calm  rest- 
fulness,  or  the  mental  and  moral  inspiration 
of  a  spiritual  sympathy  between  intellectual 
equals,  that,  in  spite  of  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  choose 
the  latter.  Sensuous  love  may  lead  to  hap- 
piness, but  something  nobler  is  needed  to 
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lead  to  what  is  "  worthier  and  better  in  life 
than  happiness."  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading. 

Atalantd'8  Race.  And  other  Tales  from 
the  Earthly  Paradise. 

This  is  a  dainty  little  volume  of  selections 
from  the  poems  of  William  Morris,  with 
critical  notes  by  the  editors,  Oscar  Pay 
Adams,  and  William  J.  Rolfe,  adapting  it  to 
the  use  of  classes  in  literature.  As  a  poet 
the  author  ranks  in  nearly  the  first  class, 
and  the  present  volume,  which  contains  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Morris  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
IS  otherwise  prettily  illustrated,  is  well 
adapted  to  extend  the  popular  acquaintance 
with  a  writer  who  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  he  should  be.  "  The  Wanderers  " 
with  which  the  volume  begins,  is  choice 
poetry,  and  also  a  story  of  considerable 
merit  as  a  work  of  fiction.  "The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  from  which  these  selections  are 
made,  is  Mr.-  Morris'  contribution  to  the 
great  procession  of  poems  after  the  pattern 
set  by  Chaucer  in  "The  Canterbury  Tales." 
Price,  75  cents.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston;  S. 
C.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Publications  Received. 

The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.  By  Wil- 
liam C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Llovd  Jones. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

Show  us  the  Father.  Bv  Minot  J.  Sav- 
age, Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  Henry  M.  Sim- 
mons, John  W.  Chadwick,  William  C.  Gan- 
nett, Jenkin  Llovd  Jones.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
4feCo. 

The  Living  God;  a  Poem.  By  John  W. 
Chadwick.    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

The  Unitarian,  Vol.  I,  laSi.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Whitman. 

W^oman:  Her  Power  and  Privileges.  Bv 
Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  & 
Co. 

A  Wayfarer's  Wallet.  By  .Henry  G.  Hew- 
lett.   Geo.  Red  way,  London. 

The  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (June). 

Martineau's  "Study  of  Religion."  Charles 
C.  Everett. 

Bishop  Colenso.    N.  P.  Gilman. 

Righteousness  and  Worship.  A.  Emer- 
son Palmer. 

The  Corner-Stone  of  Christianitv.  Charles 
A.  Allen. 

Freedom  and  Half-Freedom.  Horace  L. 
Traubel. 

Lend  a  Hand  (June). 

MontdePiote.    J.S.Wood. 

Wealth  in  Common.    Edward  E.  Hale. 

Education  of  the  Blind.  Septimus  Eraser. 

Sunday  at  the  People's  Palace.  John 
Williams. 

Nursing  as  a  Profession  for  Women. 

Reports  of  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs. 
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The  Forum  (June). 

The  Next  American  University.  Andrew 
D.  White. 

Poverty,  Sympathy  and  Economics.  W. 
H.  Mallock. 

The  Haste  to  be  Rich.    Howard  Crosby. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach? 
Bishop  R.  Gilmour. 

Men,  Women,  and  Money.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

Andover  Review  (June). 

European  Deaconesses.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mead. 

The  Distribution  of  our  Immigrants.  Ed- 
ward W.  Bemis. 

Religion  and  University  Life:  The  Ex- 
periment at  Harvard.    D.  N.  Beach. 

Is  it  Time  for  an  Institute  of  Theology? 
George  A.  Jackson. 

North  American  Review  (June). 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. 
R  G.  Ingersoll. 

The  Perfected  Phonograph.  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Poet.  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard. 

Atlantic  Mo n th ly  (July). 

Studies  of  Factory  Life:  The  Village 
System.    Lillie  B.  Chace  Wvman. 

A  Changing  Order.  Harriet  Waters 
Preston. 

Boston  Painters  and  Paintings.  I.  Wil- 
liam Howe  Downes. 


NtwS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  wij*h  to  reprei<cnt  everu  Unitarian  church  in 
the  c<nintrf/  in  thei*c  cttlumim,  and  icUl  if  our  friends 
will  help  jw. 

Minixten*.  Sunday srhiml  tnipcrint^ndents  and 
teachcrtt.  and  church  ivorkern  everywhere,  pi  eaae  send 
us  W4trd—hricf,&mcisc-()f  the  iiniJtrtniU  things  you 
do. 

Don't  iratt  for  an  accunvdatinn  of  item^,  hut  cut 
soon  OK  one  of  intercut  (tccurs.  nend  immediately  on  a 
pttstiU  card.  All  items  should  reach  us  by  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  mo)ith. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  visit  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  l>een  an  ovation  all  along  the 
line.  Spokane  Falls,  Walla  Walla,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  San 
Francisco.  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  An- 
geles arranged  lectures  for  her,  tendered 
her  receptions,  at  which  hundreds  were 
sometimes  present,  opened  their  pulpits  to 
her,  welcomed  her  in  editorial  utterances 
and  musical  greetings,  until  there  is  danger 
lest  the  good  lady  be  overcome  by  all  this 
fervor  and  its  reciprocal  duty.  Everywhere 
her  visit  is  greeted  as  an  event  of  importance 
and  has  had  an  admirable  influence  for 
woman's  advancement  and  for  liberal  re- 
ligion. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Mrs.  Omiston 
Chant  spent  Sunday,  June  3d  here,  preach- 
ing in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  morning 
on  "  The  Ideal  Life,"  speaking  to  the  Sunday- 
school  at  noon  on  "Doing  Duty,"  and  lectur- 
ing in  the  evening  on  "Religious  and  Phi- 
lanthropic Work  in  London."    The  church 
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was  crowded,  aisles  and  parlors,  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  many  hundred 
went  away  not  able  to  get  even  standing 
room.  It  is  a  source  of  general  regret  that 
University  Hall  was  not  opened  to  her. 
Next  time  she  comes  it  will  be.  All  listeners 
were  moved  and  charmed  by  her  simple, 
pathetic  eloquence.  Among  her  hearers 
was  a  very  large  number  of  students  of  the 
University  who  will  not  forget  her  morning 
plea  for  higher  ideals  of  life,  or  her  evening 
plea,  more  powerful  still,  if  possible,  for  the 
poor,  the  suffering  and  the  sinning,  and  the 
claims  of  such  on  the  educated  and  the 
well-conditioned. 

— June  17th  was  observed  as  Children's 
Sunday.  The  churijh  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  flowers.  There  were  recitations, 
brief  papers,  and  addresses,  by  children  of 
the  Sunday-school,  young  men  and  women 
of  the  High  School  and  University,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sunderland.  Six  persons  united 
with  the  church. 

—On  June  24th  Prof.  A.  W.  Gould,  of 
Olivet  College,  the  Congregationalist  insti- 
tution located  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  preached 
for  Mr.  Sunderland  in  the  morning.  Prof. 
Gould  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1872. 
Soon  after,  he  became  a  tutor  at  Harvard, 
and  came  to  Olivet  five  years  ago.  He  has 
preached  a  good  deal  for  the  C»>ngregation- 
alists,  but  not  as  an  ordained  minister.  He 
has  gradually  grown  into  sympathy  with 
Unitarian  thought,  and  now  has  made  ap- 
plication to  our  Committee  of  Fellojrship  for 
admission  into  our  ministry. 
— There  are  now  three  young  men  studying 
at  the  University  here  who  have  the  Unitar- 
•  ian  ministry  in  view. 

Athol,  Mass.— Rev.  Charles E.  Perkins, 
who  recently  joined  our  fellowship,  from 
the  Universalists,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Second  Church  here,  and  entered  upon 
his  work. 

Boston    and    Vicinity.  — Above  all 

other  Boston  intelligence  in  importance  is 
the  sad  word  that  James  Freeman  Clarke 
has  passed  away.  To  the  last  he  worked. 
He  wanted  to  complete  a  course  of  sermons 
on  the  Liord's  Prayer.  He  preached  the  last 
but  one  himself,  though  he  had  to  read  it 
sitting  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  wrote  the  last, 
which  a  friend,  Mr.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  read 
for  him. 

— The  funeral  services  would  have  l^een 
very  impressive  if  they  could  have  been 
heard;  but  with  a  thousand  people  filling 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  of  whom  more 
than  half  could  hardly  make  out  a  word 
from  beginninsf  to  end,  the  effect  was  pain- 
fully weakened.  The  addresses  of  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody  and  Rev.  Samuel  May,  as  given  in 
the  newspapers,  were  very  fitting  and  noble, 
and  it  was  good  to  hear  "While  thee  I  seek, 
protecting  power,"  and,  "  Nearer  to  Thee," 
Bung.  strongly  and  solemnly  by  the  whole 
people.  The  whole  tone  of  the  services  in- 
deed, was  worthy  of  the  man, — deep  venera- 
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ting  love,  but  none  of  that  exaggerated  prief 
which  so  often  disfigures  funeral  occasions. 
— Now,  every  one  is  asking — what  will  be- 
come of  the  church  which  Dr.  Clarke  foun- 
ded and  has  built  up  into  one  of  the  fore- 
most churches  of  Boston.  Those  who  dis- 
like the  "  Free  Church  "  system,  have  said 
for  years,  that  when  Dr.  Clarke's  own  power- 
ful personality  was  ^^^thdrawn,  the  church 
would  collapse.  Others  have  thought  that 
it  might  change  to  the  pew  system,  but  this 
is  impossible  by  the  condition  of  its  founda- 
tion. Nor,  indeed,  ought  there  to  be  any 
talk  of  either  kind,  for  the  church  is  situated 
in  a  neighborhood  where  not  only  a  Free- 
man Clarke,  but  any  minister  of  fair  ability 
and  deep  earnestness  might  make  a  **  free 
church"  a  success.  The  difficulty  is  that 
some  of  the  wealthier  of  Dr.  Clarke's  old 
personal  friends  viay  withdraw,  and  so  it  is 
difficult  for  the  congregation  to  offer  a  min- 
ister any  definite  income.  But  if  any  min- 
ister has  faith  in  the  system  he  need  not  be 
afraid  to  trust  himself  to  it,  without  any 
definite  pledge. 

— The  anniversaries  have  passed  off  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  meetings  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  were  well  attended, 
and  the  proceedings  were  thoroughly  alive 
and  interesting.  There  was,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  nomination  of 
new  directors,  and  the  "ticket"  reported 
by  the  "nominating  committee"  was 
"  scratched  "  more  freely  than  in  any  recent 
year;  but  as  the  ticket  was  only  presented 
on  the  morning  of  the  meetii  g^  there  was^ 
no  time  for  any  concerted  action,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  came  to  nothing.  It  was 
however,  voted  that  in  future  years  the 
ticket  of  the  nominating  committee  shall 
be  reported  through  the  Register  a  fort- 
night before  the  annual  meeting. 
— The  financial  report  of  the  A.  U.  A.  shows 
a  steady  increase  in  subscription,  though 
not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  constantly  en- 
larging work,  for  which  part  of  the  capital 
fund  has  now,  each  year,  to  be  drawn  upon. 
The  churches  ought  to  *  double  up*  all 
round! 

— The  Sunday  school  mass  meeting  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Yet  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  still,  if  held  not  in  anniversary  week, 
which  is  already  overcrowded,  but  earlier, 
before  the  Boston  Sunday  schools  have  be- 
gun to  thin,  and  best  of  all,  if  held  as  a 
great  Union  Sunday  School  service  on  some 
Sunday  afternoon. 

— One  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  week  was 
that  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference, 
on  Monday  afternoon.  Much  interest  was 
created  at  this  by  Rev.  Mary  L.  Leggett  of 
Beatrice,  .Neb.,  for  whose  new  church  a 
liberal  contribution  was  made  upon  the  spot. 
It  is  worth  noting,  that  a  clerical  brother 
who  was  asked  to  speak  at  this  Woman's 
meeting,  exceeding  a  little,  was  promptly 
stopped.  At  the  A.  U.  A.  evening  meeting, 
however,  a  sister  who  instead  of  the  stated 
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twenty  minutes  went  on  for  fifty-five  min- 
utes, was  allowed  to  do  so  without  hint  of 
interruption. 

[Whic4i  shows,  we  suppose,  how  much, 
more  interestingly  the  sister  spoke  than  the 
brother.    Ed.  Un.] 

— Let  visitors  to  Boston  note  that  King's 
Chapel  will  be  open  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  ministers  of  First,  Second,  Arling- 
ton St.,  Hollis  St.  and  King's  Chapel,  taking 
turns  in  preaching. 

— One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the  city  is 
that  of  providing  for  poor  children  recreation 
in  Boston  church  grounds  during  hot  weath- 
er, each  play  ground  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  matron  or  guardian,  and  to  be 
provided  with  some  simple  gymnastics,  with 
sand  heaps  and  bean  bags,  if  nothing  better. 
Dr.  Francis  Minot,  president  of  the  Emer- 
gency Association,  has  this  principally  in 
charge.  Col.  Rand,  23  Milk  St.  is  the  treas- 
urer. Last  summer *s  experience  was  a 
great  success;  this  second  year  will  no 
doubt  be  an  improvement. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Rev.  Dr.  Putnam 
has  written  an  extended  and  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  public  services,  par- 
ticularly in  Brooklyn,  of  the  Hon.  Ripley 
Ropes.  The  article  has  been  printed  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  afterward  reprinted  en- 
tire in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle.  To  few  men 
does  the  city  of  Br<»oklyn  owe  more  than  to 
this  '*  noble  Unitarian  reformer,  philan- 
thropist, citizen  and  public  servant."  Well 
may  the  editor-  of  the  Enijle  commend  the 
career  of  Mr.  Ropes  "  to  the  study  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country." 

Chicagro,  III.— On  June 9th,  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  and  the  Third  Church  held 
pleasant  tiower  services,  with  recitations  by 
the  children. 

— Pundita  Ramabai  recently  passed  through 
Chicago  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  she  will  soon  sail  for  her  home  in 
India.  She  stopped  here  long  enough  to 
speak  three  times,  once  in  the  Methodist 
Church  Block,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  ChuFch  Union,  with  Miss  Frances 
Willard  presiding,  and  Prof.  Swing  adding 
a  favoring  speech,  and  once  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  many  of  the  south 
side  churches  uniting.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money  was  raised  toward  the 
support  of  her  proi)osed  school  in  India. 
— Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  gave  the  oration  on  Alumni  Day  at 
Tuft's  College,  near  Boston,  June  19th. 
— The  Conference  number  of  Unity,  date 
June  2  and  9,  contains  not  only  the  usual 
extended  reports  of  the  Western  Anniver- 
saries, but  much  information  (in  "year 
book"  form)  regarding  the  organizations 
and  machinery  of  the  denomination,  partic- 
ularly in  the  west.  We  notice  some  mis- 
takes, several  rather  serious  ones,  but  on 
the  whole  the  year  book  part  of  the  num- 
ber is  commendable,  contaming  much  valu- 
able information  in  convenient  shape. 
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— Unity  urges  its  readers  to  study  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  Conference  number. 
One  or  two  items  resulting  from  such  study 
mav  be  of  interest. 

Of  the  87  churches  named  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Conference  23  are  re- 
ported as  having  contributed  to  the  Con- 
ference treasury  the  past  year, — the  total 
amount  of  their  contributions  being  8781.63; 
this  sum  as  against  82^89.51,  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  Western  churches  to 
the  Conference  the  year  before  the  Cincin- 
nati action. 

The  rest  of  the  money  needed  to  carry  on 
the  Conference  (above  the  8781.63  at  present 
contributed  by  the  churches)  has  now  to  be 
raised  by  a  **  guaranty  fund,"  which  must 
be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  few  devoted  and 
willing  ones. 

The  total  amount  contributed  the  past 
year  to  the  Women's  Western  Conference 
from  all  sources,  was  8*1:92..32,  as  against 
8834.61  the  year  }>efore  Cincinnati.  Fur- 
thermore the  sales  of  merchandise  by  the 
Sunday-school  Society  which  were  that  year 
81251.95,  dropped  doWn  the  past  year  to 
8701.10.  These  figures  throw  light  upon 
the  claim  of  the  Western  Conference  and  its 
affiliated  organizations  to  "represent"  the 
Western  churches. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.— A  Des  Moines 
paper  says:  "Unity  church  is  prospering. 
The  pastor,  Miss  Ida  C.Hultin,is  attracting 
increasing  audiences  as  she  becomes  better 
known.  She  preaches  here  three  Sundays 
in  each  month,  the  other  in  Michigan,  where 
she  was  formerly  stationed  and  where  the 
people  refused  to  entirely  surrender  her  as 
their  pastor.  The  capacity  of  Unity  church 
has  recently  been  fully  tested." 

Gardner,  Mass.  —  At  the  memorial 
service  held  in  the  tFnitarian  church,  the 
G.  A.  R.,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  all  attended  in  a  body,  and  the 
sermon  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Litchfield  was  pro  • 
nounced  the  ablest  ever  delivered  in  town. 
In  the  evening  a  special  service  by  the 
young  people  was  well  attended  and  highly 
jpraised. 

— On  the  following  Wednesday  evening  a 
strawberry  festival  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall.  These  social  gatherings  are  always 
well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. — For  "the  services  of 
Flower  Sunday,"  the  church  was  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  the  exercises,  including 
the  sacred  drama,  "  Behold  the  Fowls  of  the 
Air,"  were  almost  entirely  conducted  bv  the 
children.  The  union  of  six  persons  with  the 
church  fittingly  closed  the  interesting  and 
reverent  service. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Prof.  H.  H.  Bar- 
ber, of  Meadville,  preached  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregationalist  church  here,  on 
a  recent  Sunday.  Dr.  Townsend  is  still  on 
his  farm  in  Brookfield,  Ohio,  and  is  improv- 
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ing  in  health,  and  confidently  expects  to  be 
ready  for  work  in  his  pulpit  again  by  Au- 
gust or  September. 

Littleton,  N.  H.— Mr.  L.  D.  Cochrane, 
from  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  has 
just  begun  a  six  months^  engagement  with 
the  Unitarian  society  here. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL— Dr.  Fay  promises 
very  soon  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Unitarian  Church  which  will  be  40x110 
in  dimension,  built  of  wood,  as  is  usual  in 
So.  California,  seat  700,  and  cost  $16,000.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  dedication  by 
the  Unitarian  conference  in  November  next. 

Meadville.  Pa.— President  Livermore 
has  just  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of 
loving  and  devoted  service  at  the  head  of 
the  Theological  schooj  here.  The  event 
was  duly  celebrated  by  a  reception  given  by 
his  many  friends  at  his  residence  early  in 
June.  The  following  testimonial,  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  wrought  with  a  pen, 
was  presented: 

1863  1888 

TESTIMONIAL. 

To  Rev.  Abiel  A.  Livermore,  A.  M.,  on 
the  completion  of  his  long  service  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  Professor  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

Students  and  graduates  unite  in  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  to  us  one 
whom  we  all  delight  to  honor  as  a  Faithful 
Apostle  of  True  Religion. 

rSere  followed  the  names  of  those  con- 
tributing to  the  presentation]. 

A  very  handsome  easel,  too,  hand  carved, 
and  an  artist  proof  etching  by  C.  P.  Grant, 
selected  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bixby  in  New^ 
York,  were  presented  to  President  Liver- 
more, from  the  graduates  and  students  of 
the  school,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  loving 
regard.  Several  addresses  were  made,  and 
letters  and  telegrams  were  read  from  friends 
at  a  distance.  Prof.  H.  H.  Barber  read  a 
poem,  written  for  the  occasion. 

President  Livermore's  remarks  on  accept- 
ing the  presentations  were  very  happy. 
The  occasion  was  a  touching  and  de- 
lightful one,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
present. 

— ^We  have  a  promise  from  Mr.  Livermore 
of  an  article  for  a  future  number  of  the 
Unitarian,  giving  Reminiscences  of  his 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Theological  School. 
— Dr.  Thomas  Hill  has  lately  given  a  series 
of  lectures  before  the  Theological  School  on 
"  Ethics,"  Dr.  Bixby  a  series  on  "  Science 
and  Religion,"  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood  a 
series  on  "  Homeletics." 

Montpeller,  Vt.— On  Sunday,  June  3d, 
an  impressive  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  "  Church  of  the  Messiah."  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  Children's  Dav  was  observed 
by  a  dedication  service  in  the  morning  and 
a  well-conducted  Sunday-school  concert  in 
the  evening. 
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— The  church  lost,  June  13th,  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Loomis,  a  friend  through 
whose  interest  and  perseverance  it  was 
built  up  and  brought  to  its  present  strong 
financial  and  social  position. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y,— A  correspondent 
wTites:  After  twenty  odd  years  of  short 
pastorates  and  long  pauses,  (the  last  of 
which  was  of  fifteen  months  duration)  this 
"Church  of  Our  Father"  still  lives.  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  last  December  its  doors 
were  re-opened  for  a  few  Sundays'  worship. 
The  faithful  gathered  themselves  into  the 
fold  to  listen  to  the  word  as  it  was  preached 
to  them  by  Rev.  Henry  H.  Woude,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  aoors  are  still  open  and  the  faith- 
ful ones  are  encouraged  to  go  forward.  The 
Church  attendance  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
a  Sunday  school  of  twenty  young  people  has 
been  established.  But  this  has  not  been 
done  without  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  present  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Woude, 
found  us  a  Church  whose  spirit  seemed  al- 
most or  altogether  broken.  We  had  sus- 
tained such  losses  by  death  and  the  re- 
moval of  prominent  and  faithful  members, 
that  we  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful. 
After  some  preliminary  work  had  been  done 
by  Mr.  Woude,  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  our 
then  newly  elected  State  Secretary,  came 
over  to  help  us.  He  carefully  reviewed  the 
situation,  saw  our  immediate  needs,  our 
probable  future  and,  after  speaking  his  own 
strong,  earnest,  helpful  word,  mapped  out  a 
series  -of  special  evening  services,  drawing 
for  this  purpose  upon  our  ever  ready  and 
willing  brethren  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Yonkers,  to  fill  out  his  programme. 
And  what  a  filling  out  it  was!  First  came 
Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright,  his  eyes  full 
of  hope,  his  word  full  of  power,  on  **  The 
Duty  of  Doing  a  little  More  than  our  Duty." 
Following  him  came  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp, 
with  a  sweet,  clear,  helpful  **  Message  to 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden."  Rev.  Dr. 
James  T.  Bixby  came  next  with  a  fine  lec- 
ture on  "  Tolstoi,"  and  a  sermon  on  **  The 
Story  of  Jonah  and  its  Lesson,"  which,  as 
one  Orthodox  hearer  said,  "  was  almost  too 
good  to  be  true."  Then  came  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Williams  with  a  beautiful,  persuasive, 
uplifting  sermon,  having  for  its  subject 
"  Man's  Relation  to  God  regarded  from  the 
Liberal  Standpoint."  Next  Robert  Collyer 
came  and  gave  us  his  sermon  on  "The 
Faithful  Twenty-nine,"  a  sermon  which  in- 
spired all  who  heard  it  with  new  courage, 
and  made  the  large  congregation  which 
came  out  to  hear  him,  feel  how  great,  and 
noble,  and  sacred  a  thing  is  fidelity.  Last 
in  the  series  Rev.  John  W.  Chad  wick  came 
and  preached  to  us  of  "  A  glorious  Trinity," 
and  such  a  glorious  trinity  as  made  his  own 
face  to  shine  in  the  telling  of  it,  while  some- 
thing of  its  brightness  was  reflected  in 
many  an  upturned  face  before  him. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  visit  in  April  was  full  of  in- 
terest to  us  all.    He  was  heard  with  deep 
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attention  and  profound  respect,  both  by 
those  of  our  own  church  and  the  Nico- 
demuses,  of  whom  there  are  here  as  else- 
where an  everpfrowing  numl)er.  He  planted 
well  and  we,  doubtless,  shall  in  due  time 
reap  of  his  full  sowing. 

These  services  so  generously  provided  for 
us  have  helped  us  and  strengthened  us  in 
many  ways.  But  it  is,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  very  hard  to  make  any  headway  here 
so  long  as  we  have  to  struggle  against  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  church  most  un- 
favorably located.  Until  this  can  be  changed 
to  a  place  more  accessible,  we  cannot  expect 
much  growth.  That  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  our  ow^n  against  such  great  disadvan- 
tages, even  with  the  help  we  have  had, 
proves  that  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances we  might  expect  a  bright  future  for 
Unitarianism  in  this  city.  We  wait  for  de- 
liverance from  our  difficulty  and  are  not 
without  hope  that  it  will  come.  How,  we 
do  not  yet  clearly  see. 

Newport,  R.  I.— Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  is 
filling  the  pulpit  of  the  Channing  Memorial 
Church  for  the  summer,  and,  with  his 
daughter,  is  occupying  the  Unitarian  par- 
sonage. 

New  York  City. —  June  17th  was 
"Children's  Sunday^'  at  Unity  Church, 
New  York.  The  young  people  and  children 
brought  chains  of  daisies  and  garlands  of 
roses,  and  decorated  the  hall  and  reading 
desk  very  beautifully.  The  children  entered 
from  the  side  room  into  the  hall,  singing  a 
processional  hymn,  led  by  their  pastor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  smaller  tots  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Wright's  sermon  to  them  was  upon  the 
importance  of  waiting  up  the  book  of  life 
without  blots. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  all  the  members, 
for  during  the  week  the  lot  on  which  to 
build  their  church  had  beep  secured  on 
123d  Street,  near  Sixth  avenue. 

They  are  full  of  hope  and  courage  for  the 
responsibilities  before  them. 

Oakland,  Cal.  —  The  society  here 
counts  nearly  200  families,  and  is  maturing 
its  church  building  plans.  Rev.  Mr.  Wendte 
takes  a  month's  vacation  in  the  Mt.  Shasta 
region,  and  his  pulpit  has  been  filled  during' 
June  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  David 
Heap,  and  others. 

Pomona,  Cal.— Mr.  Clute's  faithful 
work  in  this  town  is  beginning  to  tell,  and 
the  society  has  moved  into  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  quarters.  A  fund  for  purchas- 
ing a  church  site  has  also  been  started  by 
gifts  from  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco churches. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— Rev.  Mr.  Massey 
holds  his  o\^'n  at  Sacramento,  and  is  discus- 
sing church  lots  and  an  edifice. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— Certain  members  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Diego,  have 
founded  a  child-saving  institution  for  that 
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citv,  endowing  it  with  $750,000.  The  city 
ana  private  persons  of  benevolence  have 
added  property  worth  at  least  $1,000,000 
more,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  institu- 
tions in  the  world  seems  assured. 
— Rev.  B.  P.  McDaniePs  new  church  at  San 
Diego  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

San  Francisco.Cal.— The  new  church 
is  slowly  rising  and  will  be  a  noble  structure. 
This  society  has  recently  contributed  not 
far  from  $600  to  missionarj'  causes  on  this 
coast. 

— Dr.  Stebbins  spends  his  vacation  this  year 
in  visiting  and  preaching  for  our  young  so- 
cieties in  Puget  Sound. 
— Rev.  David  Heap  has  become  indoor  su- 
perintendent of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  So- 
ciety, a  finely  equipped  and  most  admirably 
managed  charity  in  San  Francisco.  His 
face  IS  often  seen,  and  his  voice  heard 
among  us,  and  we  count  him  as  one  more 
added  to  our  slender  ministerial  force  on 
this  coast. 

San  Jose,  Cal  .—Since  Mr.  Huxtable's 
enforced  return  to  the  East,,  for  family 
reasons,  Mr.  Wendte  has  kept  up  services 
with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  Stebbins,  Mrs. 
Howe,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Mr.  Heap,  and  others. 
On  June  3d,  however.  Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell, 
of  New  Jersey,  began  a  series  of  services 
w^hich,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  mutual 
liking  and  a  permanent  pastorate. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— A  correspond- 
ent writes:  "We  are  just  passing  through 
the  trying  experience  of  a  change  of  pastors. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  returns  to  his  home  in 
Maine.  We  hope  our  pulpit  will  be  sup- 
plied early  in  the  autumn." 

Seattle,  W.  T.— This  young  society  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  advent  of 
Rev.  K.  A.  Griffin,  late  of  Marlboro,  Mass., 
who  will  preach  for  the  church  for  four 
months,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  former- 
ly of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  is  to  be  their 
permanent  pastor.  The  Unitarians  of  the 
coast  will  make  every  effort  to  retain  so 
talented  and  excellent  a  minister  as  Mr. 
Griffin  within  their  conference. 

Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.— This  society 
has  perfected  its  plans  for  a  pretty  little 
church  in  brick  and  stone,  resembling  some- 
what the  Unitarian  Church  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Tacoma,  W.  T.— Samuel  CoUyer,  son 
of  Rev.  Robt.  Collyer,  has  recently  been 
elected  cashier  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  that  prosperous  young  city. 
Mr.  CoUyer's  removal  from  Portland,  Ore., 
will  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  faithful  Mr. 
Eliot,  whose  right  hand  he  was  in  church 
and  Sunday-school.  But  the  new  society  in 
Tacoma  will  gain  a  true  and  able  worker  in 
Mr.  Collyer,  whose  promotion  is  gratifying 
to  all  his  friends. 
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Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Emerson  Class 
connected  with  the  Unitarian  society  which 
Mrs.  Jennings  has  been  teaching  for  some 
months  past,  has  recently  celebrated  Em- 
erson's birthday,  by  a  very  interesting  liter- 
ary and  social  gather.ing  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Rummell.  Papers  were  read  on 
"Emerson  the  Man,"  '* Emerson  the  In- 
spirer,"  and  "Emerson  the  Prophet,"  by 
Mrs.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Cravens  and  Miss  Mary 
Law.  Mrs.  Harmon  gave  a  reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  "The  Sphinx;"  Mrs.  Pelton 
read  "  Tributes  to  Emerson's  Genius  "  from 
eminent  authors;  the  class  recited  quota- 
tions from  his  writings,  and  there  were 
music  and  refreshments. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  For  once  in  his 
life  Col.  Ingersoll  was  the  chief  figure  in  a 
celebration  which  was  opened  by  prayer. 
In  the  Metropolitan,  Opera  House  Decora- 
tion Day,  the  Rev;Robert  Collyer  offered  up 
a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  before 
Col.  Ingersoll  rose  to  deliver  his  oration. 
The  incident  may  have  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  prayers  he  heard  in  early  life  in  his 
father's  household.  At  all  events  his  ora- 
tion was  of  an  unusually  serious  character. 

Leiid  a  Hand  reports  the  number  of 
Ramabai  Circles  that  have  been  found  in 
this  country  to  assist  in  raising  money  for 
the  education  of  Hindu  child-widows,  as 
now  thirty-eight. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  well  says:  "  If 
one  is  seeking  the  causes  of  the  numerical 
decrease  and  the  physical  degeneration  of 
American  families,  let  him  not  look  to  the 
fractional  1  per  cent,  of  the  college-bred 
women,  but  to  the  88  per  cent,  of  tobacco- 
chewing,  cigarette-smoking  men.  The 
dwarfing,  devitalizing  effects  of  tobacco 
bein^  removed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  to  what  degree  the  higher  educa- 
tion is  reducing  the  numbers  and  enfeeb- 
ling the  capacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock." 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  — Wordsworth. 

A  lady  in  Jefferson ville,  Ind.,  writes:  "  I 
was  feeling  terribly  poor  in  purse  when  my 
quarterly  ship  came  in  and  the  contents  of 
cargo  wouldn't  cover  all  my  books,  miiga- 
zines  and  other  needs,  and  I  felt  that  I 
must  retrench  somewhere.  So  off  went  the 
Unitarian  and  Wonuin's  Journal.  The 
very  next  day,  was  looking  over  the  last 
number  of  Unitarian  (June),  and  found  its 
contents  so  inspiring  and  helpful,  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  *cannot  and  will  not  give  it  up*'. 
So  here  is  my  dollar." 

"  There  is  a  statement  of  religion  possible 
which  makes  all  skepticism  ab«urd."— ^w- 
erson. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  for  one  thing  at  least.    It  does  not 


allow  any  member  to  taste,  deal  in,  handle, 
or  countenance  the  use  of  any  kind  of  in- 
toxicating drink. 

When  the  old  sailor  came  home  from  a 
whaling  voyage,  he  saw  at  once  w^hat  ailed 
the  preaching:  "The  minister's  smart 
enough  and  he  says  a  great  many  good 
things,  but  the  setnnon  dont  have  any  har- 
poon in  it.^^  The  farmer  meant  the  same 
thing  when  he  said  of  the  clerg>'man,  "He's 
a  good  man,  but  he  icill  rake  with  the  teeth 
upward!" 

Dr.  Stapfer  in  his  "Palestine  in  the  Time 
of  Christ "  shows  that  Ezra  did  the  work  of 
genius  in  establishing  the  synagogues,  for 
they  perpetuated  Judaism  after  the  fall  of 
the  temple  and  the  Holy  City:  they  in  fact 
carried  the  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  keep  it  alive  to-day.  The  early  Christ- 
ian churches  resembled  the  synagogues  in 
the  perfect  equality  of  their  members  and 
the  election  of  their  officers  by  the  people. 

Three  striking  sayings  Dr.  Stapfer  gives 
from  the  Talmud:  "Perish  the  sanctuary, 
but  let  the  children  go  to  school;"  "The 
breath  of  school  children  is  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  society:"  "The  death  of  a  good 
wife  to  him  who  loves  her  is  as  great  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem." 

He  thinks  that  the  Saviour  wore  phylac- 
teries when  he  prayed  in  piiblic,  a  whit-e  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  fringes  on  his  garments. 

It  must  be  a  mistake  of  his  that  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  numbered  a  hundred  persons 
but  a  score  of  years  ago,  are  utterly  extinct 
to-day.  '  F.  w.  h. 

"Among  all  the  errors  of  the  human  mind 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  strangest 
that  it  could  come  to  doubt  its  own  ex- 
istence, of  which  alone  it  has  direct  ex- 
perience, or  to  take  it  at  second  hand  as  the 
product  of  an  external  nature  which  we 
know  only  indirectly,  only  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  very  mind  to  which  we 
would  fain  deny  existence."— Lof^e. 

"All  things  have  something  more  than  bar- 
ren use: 
There  is  a  secret  upon  the  brier, 

A  tremulous  splendor  in  the  autumn  dew, 
-Cold  morns  are  fringed  with  fire; 

The    clodded    earth    goes  up  in   sweet- 
breathed  flowers, 
In  music  lies  poor  human  speech, 

And,  into  beauty  blow  these  hearts  of  ours, 
When  love  is  born  in  each." 

Says  Longfellow  in  Kavanagh:  "The 
country  is  not  priest-ridden,  but  press- 
ridden.'' 


There  is  a  beautiful  legend  in  the  Talmud 
that  teaches  that  God  keeps  a  record  of 
three  things:  First,  of  all  the  young  men  in 
the  great  cities  who  lead  virtuous  lives; 
second,  of  all  the  poor  who  refuse  help;  and 
third,  of  all  rich  people  who  give  without 
grumbling. 
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SOWERS.* 

Far  from  heavenly  skies  descending, 
Blooms  again  the  spring-time  fair, 

Use  and  beauty  sweetly  blending, 
Wastes  of  wmter  to  repair. 

Jesus,  Sun  of  Light,  appearing, 
Sowed  in  ages  dark  his  rays. 

With  his  hope  all  nations  cheering, 
Leading  on  immortal  days. 

Forth,  then,  sowers  of  the  morning, 

Scatter  wide  his  seed  of  truth, 
All  the  wilds  of  earth  adorning 
With  its  fresh  and  golden  youth. 

Free  o'er  hill  and  valley  sowing, 

Not  a  kernel  cast  in  vain, 
All  for  the  great  harvest  growing. 

When  Grod's  angels  reap  the  grain. 
A.  A.  LrvERMOBE,  D.  D. 


UNTIL  SEVENTY  TIMES  SEVEN. 

A  Sermon,  by  Thomas  L.  Emot. 

"I  say  unto  you:  Until  seventy  times 
seven."    Matt.  XVIIL  22. 

This  is  one  of  the  sentences  which, 
had  we  nothing  ebe  concerning  Jesus, 
if  all  life  records  of  him  had  perished, 
would  have  invested  him  with  a  dignity 
and  loftiness  of  spirit  greater  than  that 
of  any  teacher  or  prophet  of  humanity 
who  has  ever  lived-  For,  like  all  his 
utterances,  it  calls  for  a  complete  change 
of  standpoint.  In  the  sphere  of  duties 
and  morals,  a  declaration  like  this  is 
like  the  declaration  of  Copernicus,  shift- 
ing the  centre  of  astronomy  from  the 
ea^rth  to  the  sun! 

Peter  says,  "  Master,  our  Babbis  com- 
mand us  to  forgive  three  times,  if  a  man 
injures  us.  You  seem  to  be  demanding 
more  than  they  do,  what  do  you  say  to 
seven  times?  Is  that  enough f"  Jesus 
swiftly  seizes  on  that  mystical  number 
seven,  so  dear  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and 
then,  as  one  might  open  his  hand  and 

^Written  for  use  at  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  last  class  at  the  MeadviUe  Theological  School* 


let  free  an  imprisoned  bird,  he  looses  it 
into  immensity — "  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy 
times  seven!"  What  an  answer  to  give 
to  a  man  who  had  just  stretched  his  im- 
agination to  what  he  thought  was  an  al- 
most absurd  generosity!  And  what 
could  his  royal  Master  mean!  He  meant 
for  Peter,  and  he  means,  as  spiritual 
head  of  our  race,  for  you  and  me,  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  moral  method.  In  this 
matter  of  forgiveness,  for  example. 
Peter  treats  it  as  a  machine  question,  a 
problem  of  mechanics,  a  thing  to  grind 
out  by  arithmetic!  It  is  as  if  one  were 
to  keep  a  tally:  My  neighbor  wrongs 
me  once — "Well,  I  forgive  him" ;  again, 
and  again  he  is  sorry — "Well,  only  five 
more  chances"; — ihe  third  time — "I've 
got  to  stand  it,  but  just  wait  till" — ^four, 
five,  six,  (this  is  getting  serious)  seven^ 
(is  he  keeping  count  also  ?  That's  not 
my  concern — if  he  makes  a  mistake) 
EioHT !  But  he  has  turned  again  saying, 
"I  repent"  "No,  sir.  Time  is  up.  It 
is  written,  '  God  shall  wound  the  head 
of  his  enemies  and  the  hairy  scalp  of 
such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  tres- 


That  was  the  line  of  thought  Peter 
was  on.  I  have  put  the  case  pointedly, 
perhaps  too  strongly.  No  doubt  the 
apostle  was  unconscious  of  ihe  real 
drift  of  his  own  question,  but  is  not  the 
quality  of  it  just  that?  How  often 
it  is  so  with  us  all!  What  subtle  selfish- 
nesses, what  miserable  egotisms,  and 
grossnesses,  lie  coiled  up  within  our 
schemes  of  living  and  salvation!  The 
centre,  self;  the  question,  "  Lord,  what 
shall  we  have?"  life's  object,  to  keep 
even  with  a  taskmaster  and  make  others 
keep  even  with  us!  How  much  of  our 
morality  is  tainted  with  the  question, 
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"  Lord,  how  far  shall  I  go,  and  then  be 
Ut  offV 

In  the  mind  of  our  great  Master,  he 
who  had  come  upon  the  unutterable 
secret  of  life,  how  paltry  and  unworthy 
a  book-keeping  morality  appeared! 
How  often  forgive  my  brother!  He  who 
dates  his  being  in  God,  as  I  do,  for 
whom  the  Heavenly  Father  ordained 
the  same  mystery  of  being,  that  is  in 
me!  How  often  forgive  him,  child  of 
that  God  whose  forgiveness  we  must  all 
seek  for  broken  lives  and  wounded  will, 
for  sins  against  the  light  and  in  the 
light!  How  swift  am  I  with  self-pity, 
excusings,  self-justifyings  before  my  fal- 
len ideals  and  accusing  life  angels — and 
do  I  ask  how  many  times  am  I  to  be 
merciful  to  others  f  A  quality  of  soul, 
not  a  quantity  of  acts,  is  mercy,  whose 
measure  is  eternal,  whose  centre  is  in  no 
human  outlook  of  mine  and  thine,  but 
in  the  Infinite  bosom  of  the  Divine 
Mercy.  In  thought  we  put  ourselves 
in  God's  place,  and  in  action  do  as  God 
would  do  in  our  place.  This  was  Jesus' 
meaning  in  "  seventy  times  seven."  And 
what  a  transcendant  morality  is  indi- 
cated! Is  it  possible  to  human  nature  ? 
Can  mortal  man  treat  his  brother  as  does 
God?  Jesiis  himself  is  the  answer. 
His  life  gives  us  the  way.  It  is  a 
method  transfiguring  the  whole  moral 
law.  That  method  indeed  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  wonderful  prophetic 
spirit,  which  hung  such  lamps  in  the 
temple  of  truth  as,  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
mind,  and  strength,"  and,  "  What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?"  But  in  Jesus  Christ's 
experience  the  transition  seemed  ac- 
complished in  which  morality  ceased  to 
come  in  the  form  of  requirement,  of  ex- 
ternal law,  and  became  a  nature,  a  lux- 
ury, an  all  controlling  happiness  and 
burden  of  a  desire. 

Let  us  look  into  this  more  closely. 
What  conditions  of  the  life  of  man  are 
the  beginning  or  cause  of  the  moral 
idea?  Not  his  physical  relations,  his 
place  in  a  world  of  matter,  but  chiefly 
his  social  relations,  his  place  in  a  world 
of  men  and  in  the  universe  of  souls. 


Bight  and  wrong  are  not  abstractions; 
they  are  chiefly  concerns  of  man  with 
man.  In  order  to  speak  the  truth,  there 
must  bo  another  than  ourselves  to  whom 
we  speak.  To  be  just,  or  unjust,  means 
rights  of  other  men,  implicated  in  what 
we  may  do  or  refrain  from  doing.  No^w 
there  are  moral  systems  which  are  build- 
ings, set  stone  on  stone,  plank  over 
plank,  according  to  laws  and  by-laws, 
codes  and  casuistries.  "  What  ought  I  to 
do"  ?  With  such  a  system  I  must  be  an 
elaborate  student,  and  have  at  my  elbow 
a  moral  lawyer,  a  confessor.  It  is  a  life  of 
"  Thou  shalt  nots,"  and  "  Thou  shalts," 
— a  life  asking,  at  every  turn,  Peter's 
question,  "How  many  times,  or  what 
measure  ?  "  Morality  of  this  constructed 
kind  means  inevitably  a  code  and  a 
priesthood  and,  for  the  individual,  ever 
the  questions:  "How  far  shall  I  go, 
and  then  be  let  off?"  "How  interpret 
this  or  that  law,  to  my  own  interest?" — 
as  the  homely  proverb  has  it,  "How 
save  my  cake  and  eat  my  cake  ?"  It  is 
a  perpetual  conflict  between  selfishness 
and  legalism.  If  selfishness  overtops, 
then  we  have  a  conscience  slipping  over 
the  edge  of  each  law  with  casuistries. 
If  legdism,  we  have  a  conscience  op- 
pressed, loaded  with  fears  and  accus- 
ings  at  every  turn.  The  Pharisee  is  one 
type  of  such  a  moralist,  the  worldling 
is  another,  the  ascetic,  fleeing  from  all 
society,  is  another.  When  Jesus  said, 
"Come  unto  me,  ye  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 
he  addressed  souls  groaning  under  legal- 
isms, men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
be  and  do  right,  but  had  almost  to 
carry  a  moral  receipt  book  and 
priest  into  their  very  kitchens  and 
dressing  rooms  to  know  how.  What 
despairs,  what  chills  and  fevers  in  their 
path!  All  true  men  feel  the  failure  of 
such  systems  and  long  for  liberty.  The 
false  men  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
gloze  the  Commandment  with  their  own 
interpretation : — 

"Thou  shalt  have  one  God  only;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two? 
No  graven  ima^s  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency.  , 

Swear  not  at  all;  for,  for  thy  curse 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse. 
At  Church  on  Sunday  to  attend 
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Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend. 
Honor  thy  parents;  that  is,  all 
From  whom  advancement  may  befall. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill;  but  need  not  strive 
Officiouslv  to  keep  alive. 
Do  not  adultery  commit; 
Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal;  an  empty  feat, 
When  it's  so  hicrative  to  cheat. 
Bear  not  false  witness;  let  the  lie 
Have  time  on  .its  own  wings  to  fly. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet,  but  tradition 
Approves  a^l  forms  of  competition." 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  cheap  the 
ten  commandments  are  ?  Do  not  start. 
They  were  not  cheap  to  a  Hebrew  tribe 
— a  semi-barbaric  people.  They  are  still 
adequate — for  Modocs  and  Zulus;  and 
for  too  many  of  their  white  brethren  in 
so  called  Christian  lands.  But  I  call 
them  cheap,  by  the  authority  of  Christ! 
They  are  cheap  because  a  man  may 
keep  them  all — and  be  unlovely,  un- 
human,  stationary.  They  are  cheap, 
because  negative;  cheapest  of  all,  be- 
cause they  may  positively  obstruct 
character.  One  may  keep  them  from 
his  youth  up,  and  may  ask,  "Am  I 
not  clear  of  God,  have  I  not  earned 
eternal  life  ?  and  am  I  not  eveji  with  my 
fellows?"  The  Hebrew  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  Christ  had  outgrown  them; 
writing  in  Deuteronomy,  "Hear  O 
Israel,  Thou  shalt  love  Jehovah;"  and 
reaching  out  to  neighbor  and  slave  a 
higher  justice  and  mercy,  saying,  "your 
Sabbaths  are  an  abomination,  righten 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  faiiherless, 
plead  for  the  widow."  How  much 
farther  were  they  outgrown  by  him  who 
made  himself  of  no  reputation, — 
"emptied  himself"  is  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  words — emptied  himself  for 
the  sake  of  the  sorrowing,  faltering 
brotherhood  of  man! 

Need  we  state  in  what  manner  Jesus 
used  the  moral  law  for  inspiration;  or 
how  far  with  him  it  became  a  living 
thing,  a  thing  growing  its  own  branches, 
putting  out  its  own  flowers,  scattering  its 
own  fruit  and  seeds;  or  how  he  put  his 
"seventy  times  seven"  thought  into  the 
old  words  "  right  and  wrong,"  and  into 
the  old  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal, 
covet,  or  kill  ?  "  What  does  he  mean  by 
justice,  by  truth,  by  purity?  How  does 
he  answer  the  question,  "Who  is  my 


neighbor?"  and  the  sneer,  "This man  if 
he  were  a  prophet  would  know  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is! " 

Jesus  transmuted  every  relation  in 
which  man  can  stand  to  man,  by  includ- 
ing it  and  them  in  the  household,  the 
family  of  God!  He  would  fill  us,  you 
and  me,  by  virtue  of  our  humanity  with 
the  passion  of  our  race.  By  every  joy  we 
know,  and  every  solemn  exultation,  he 
would  entrance  us  with  a  vision  of  other 
minds  in  poverty  of  that  joy,'  other 
hearts  bereft  of  a  happiness  which  yet 
they  are  capable  of  and  dumbly  yearn 
for.  When  that  spirit  characterizes  my 
relation  to  my  fellow  man,  how  out  of 
place  is  any  arithmetic,  and  how  in- 
adequate the  quesMon,  "what  shall  I  do 
and  then  be  let  off!"  Tell  me,  fond 
mother,  will  you  ask  such  a  question 
concerning  the  babe  lying  unconscious 
in  your  arms?  You  gave  it  life;  do 
you  now  question,  with  numbers  and 
scales,  your  moral  duties?  No!  you  let 
the  love  God  gave  you  for  that  helpless 
being  move  on  and  flow  out,  with,  no 
constitution  or  by-laws.  It  is  a  growing 
thing,  that  love  of  yours,  aind  counts 
sacrifices,  pleasures,  for  your  child'^ 
sake!  Jesus  somehow,  explain  it  as 
you  will,  felt  that  way  towards  every 
living  soul.  This  affection  was  its  own 
law  and  by-law.  He  discerned  and  rev- 
erenced that  within  each  man,  which  is 
made  in  God's  image,  and  which 
blindly  seeks  to  liva  The  proud  and 
^wayward,  the  oppressed  and  despair- 
ing, each  in  tuiai  he  would  bless  out 
of  a  prodigal  hope,  an  incredible 
faith  in  the  jewel  of  their  humanity. 
Until  seventy  times  seven!  Not  cold 
duty,  but  inexpressible  yearning  for 
their  self  recognition  as  God's  children, 
led  him  to  le^  the  life  and  speak  the 
words  he  did.  He  knew  the  depth  of 
sin  and  wrong,  their  inevitable  degrada- 
tion and  ruin,  and  he  knew  the  worth, 
the  priceless  treasure  of  a  life  hid  in 
God's.  To  give  himself  and  all  he  was, 
in  order  to  bring  others  out  of  that 
degradation,  and  into  his  oWn  blessed- 
ness, was  the  natural  outflow  of  Jesus' 
love.  This  was  its  own  law,  not  "what 
shall  I  do  and  then  be  let  off,"  but  "My 
meat  is  to  do  my  Father's  will,  and 
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finish  his  work,"  "Pray  ye  for  more 
laborers  in  his  harvest!" 

My  Friends,  such  a  spirit — ^such  an 
all  transforming  passion  of  service  and 
self- emptying — is  the  one  "unspeak- 
able gift"  that  Jesus  Christ's  brief  min- 
istry planted,  like  a  heavenly  contagion 
on  ewih.  The  course  of  Christian  his- 
tory, alas,  has  flowed  vagrant  enough, — 
the  old  selfishness  and  the  old  legalism 
turn  its  sweet  current  aside,  and  mar 
the  fields  of  humanity  with  their  swamps 
and  pools;  but,  thank  God,  the  heav- 
enly succession  has  not  failed, -and  what 
a  concourse,  beyond  imagination,  have 
taken  of  that  living  water,  received  the 
very  likeness  of  Jesus  in  their  hearts 
and  felt  its  divine  *  outflow  —  happy 
liberty,  the  luxury  of  service  for  love's 
sake!  "He  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it."  O!  immeasurable  mystery 
and  secret  until  experienced!  That  it 
has  been  experienced  by  thousands  of 
thousands,  the  saints,  the  martyrs  and 
heroes  of  our  race,  is  evidence  enough 
of  its  reality  and  attainableness,  and 
proof  enough  that  the  experience  is  na- 
tive to  the  nature  of  man.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  rich  and  poor,  low  and 
high,  oppressed  and  free,  have  come  into 
the  blessed  "  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  have 
been  truly  freed  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death. 

The  transcendant  gift  of  Jesus  to  the 
world  was  his  estimate  of  the  value  and 
range  of  the  human  soul,  and  his  con- 
viction that  every  son  of  man  is  by  vir- 
tue of  nature  and  election  a  son  of  God 
His  method  was  to  make  the  immortal 
experiment  and  become  the  "first  born 
among  many  brethren."  His  Church 
Universal  is  in  every  heart  that  catches 
the  divine  enthusiasm  of  Jesus'  own 
faith,  saying:  "Great  Master  and 
greater  Brotiier,  let  me  look  with  your 
eyes  into  God's  face,  and  into  my  fel- 
low man's." 

May  we  see  what  Christ  sees  that 
ought  to  be  done,  here  and  now,  and 
have  Christ's  faith  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  share  with  him  the  infinite  Sym- 
pathy and  Power  of  the  Ever  Present 
Gk>d,  in  a  consecration,  and  a  service, 
like  his  own,  aspiring  trom  a  mortal's 
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measure  to  the  measure  of  the  Angel  in 
us — not  seven  times — ^but  seventy  times 
seven! 

AMOS  BRONSON  ALCOTT. 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
devoted  its  one-day  session  of  this  year 
to  the  memory  of  its  founder,  .Ajnos 
Bronson  Alcott.  A  biographical  address 
was  given  by  Alcott's  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn;  and  an  account 
of  his  philosophical  system  was  read  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Harris.  Brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Bartol,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Cheney,  Kev.  Grindall  Eeynolds,  W.  L. 
Garrison,  John  Albee,  and  others.  The 
Hillside  Chapel  was  filled,  and  the  gath- 
ing  was  in  every  way  a  worthy  tribute  to 
a  unique  character.  It  did  something, 
perhaps  much,  towards  giving  the  pub- 
lic a  right  understanding  of  this  re- 
markable man  and  the  work  he  accom- 
plished. 

In  a  letter  read  from  Dr.  Hedge,  Al- 
cott was  called  our  best  representative 
of  the  spiritual  hero.  Emerson,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  once  said  of  Alcott, 
that  he  set  the  Darwinian  theory  on  its 
head.  These  remarks  of  his  friends  in- 
dicated how  thoroughly  Alcott  was  an 
idealist,  for  he  was  bom  with  a  remark- 
able insight  into  spiritual  facts.  He 
had  no  eye  for  the  material  world;  it 
was  the  ideal  universe  alone  in  which  he 
lived 

Alcott  occupies  a  remarkable  place  in 
^the  history  of  philosophy,  not  because 
of  the  originality  or  the  greatness  of  his 
thought;  but  because  he  revived  a  man- 
ner of  thinking  wholly  alien  to  our  prac- 
tical ideas  and  methods.  In  a  frag- 
mentary way  he  developed  his  theory 
of  the  universe  in  the  little  book  called 
"  Table-Talk"  The  basis  of  his  thought 
is  to  be  found  in  Plotinus,  Jamblicus, 
and  the  neo-Platonists.  Some  phases  of 
it  he  caught  from  Boehme,  who  was 
called  by  him  the  greatest  writer  on 
genesis  since  Moses.  He  was  also  in- 
debted to  the  English  poets  and  essay- 
ists of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  cul- 
tivated the  neo-Platonic  form  of  ideal- 
ism. This  method  of  thinking  came  to 
him  with  a  perfect  adaptability  to  the 
qualities  and  tendencies    of    his  own 
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mind.  He  found  it  out  in  a  fragmen- 
tary way,  in  translations  and  in  old 
English  books;  but  he  welcomed  it  as  if 
it  had  ever  been  his  own.  Alcott  was  a 
gnostic,  an  idealist,  a  transcendental  ist. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  difficult  for  him 
to  believe  that  mind  is  all;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
thought  otherwise. 

Alcott  deserves  to  be  remembered  be- 
cause he  was  so  truly  the  knight- errant 
of  all  the  reforms  of  his  day.  He  was 
one  of  the  listeners  to  Garrison's  first 
anti- slavery  lecture  in  Boston,  and  a 
member  of  the  first  anti -slavery  society. 
He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  woman; 
he  was  a  communist  in  the  days  of 
Brook  Farm;  and  he  was  a  vegetarian, 
a  water-drinker,  a  non-tax  payer,  and 
many  other  things,  in  those  days  when 
men  looked  for  a  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.  In  his  later  years  he  looked 
back  upon  those  days,  not  with  regret, 
but  as  upon  a  time  of  apprenticeship 
and  development,  half- apologetically 
and  half -humorously. 

His  work  as  an  educator  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  not  because  of  its  direct 
results,  but  as  a  part  of  the  eifort  of  the 
time  to  gain  a  more  natural  and  indi- 
vidual method  of  instructing  the  young. 
In  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's  "Record 
of  ]VIr.  Alcott's  School"  is  to  be  found 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  educational  experiments.  The 
experiment  he  made  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  Frcebel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi,  though  it  was  not  in  any  such  de- 
gree successful.  Its  aim  was  in  much 
the  same  direction,  and  its  methods 
were  not  unlike;  but  Alcott  had  not  the 
practical  talent  necessary  to  establish 
his  school  on  a  working  basis. 

When  Alcott  set  about  the  task,  on 
the  failure  of  his  school,  of  teaching 
adults  by  the  means  of  conversation,  he 
met  with  much  gi*eater  success.  He 
was  in  this  way  a  great  talker,  and  an 
inspiring  leader  of  conversations.  He 
was  not  an  orator,  but  a  talker,  though 
his  talk  was  nearly  always  in  the  form 
of  monologue.  He  needed  the  sym- 
pathy of  other  minds,  and  the  stimulus 
of  questions  and  sharp  retorts,  to  draw 
out  his  powers  and  to  awaken  his  gifts 
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for  improvisation-  He  had  grace, 
beauty,  power,  inspiration  and  eloquence 
when  he  was  once  aroused  and  his 
mind  was  in  full  activity.  Emerson  on 
more  than  one  occasion  bore  testimony 
to  Alcott's  conversational  gifts,  and  to 
the  penetration  and  depth  of  his 
thought  when  ho  was  in  the  full  move- 
ment of  his  inspired  utterance.  His 
thought  then  flowed  on  with  a  readiness 
and  amplitude  of  which  his  books  give 
no  hint,  except  in  a  few  passages.  He 
did  not  always  leave  definite  intellectual 
impressions  as  the  result  of  his  con- 
versations; but  he  gave  his  hearers 
beautiful  thoughts  and  noble  impulses. 
He  was  listened  to  gladly  by  many  per- 
sons year  after  year,  and  to  not  a  few 
he  proved  a  genuine  help. 

It  was  not  merely  what  Alcott  said 
which  enabled  him  to  influence  other 
minds.  His  intense  idealism  and  his 
utter  want  of  practical  talent  made  him 
the  constant  butt  of  the  Philistines;  and 
to  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
him  it  was  not  easy  to  follow  his  other- 
worldly strain  of  lofty  thought  What 
helped  to  attract  people  to  him  was  his 
gentleness,  his  simplicity,  his  purity 
and  his  nyinliness.  He  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  prince,  and  the  distinguished 
air  of  a  peer.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  purity  of  mind;  no  coarseness, 
no  sensuality,  tainted  his  nature.  He 
could  have  uttered  in  any  company  all 
that  passed  through  his  mind,  so  thor- 
oughly pure  was  he  in  sentiment  and  in 
thought  He  had  a  remarkable  even- 
ness and  serenity  of  temper.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  was  wanting  in  temper, 
but  that  he  was  manly  and  robust  in 
his  character. 

The  reader  of  Alcott's  books  will  not 
find  them  equal  to  his  genius,  and  yet 
they  deserve  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  those  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Bur- 
roughs and  Whitman.  Those  now  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers  are  the 
"Record  of  IVIr.  Alcott's  School,"  "Tab- 
lets,"  "Table-Talk,"  "Concord  Days," 
"Sonnets  and  Canzonets,"  and  "New 
Connecticut. "  The  volume  of  "  Conver- 
sations on  the  Gospels,"  being  reports  of 
a  series  of  conversations  in  the  Temple 
school,  is  not  now  in  print     His  little 
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volume  on  "Emerson:  Philosopher  and 
Seer,"  is  to  be  reprinted  in  September 
by  Cupples  and  Hurd  It  is  an  affec- 
tionate and  noble  account  of  his  friend, 
first  printed  many  years  ago  as  a  birth- 
day tribute,  and  enlarged  after  Emer- 
son's death.  It  also  contains  his  "Jon: 
a  Monody,"  a  beautiful  poetic  tribute 
to  Emerson.  This  book,  more  than  any 
other  which  Alcott  published,  shows  his 
highest  quality  as  a  writer  and  most 
nearly  resembles  his  conversational 
manners. 

Alcott  had  but  a  limited  poetical 
range.  Verse  cumbered  him;  he  could 
not  make  it  a  means  of  free  movement 
and  flight.  His  style  was  crude  and  his 
manner  tame.  His  poetical  volumes, 
however,  have  an  interest  other  than 
that  of  the  poetry  they  contain.  His 
"Sonnets  and  Canzonets"  is  a  series  of 
tributes  to  his  friends,  Furness,  Emer- 
son, Harris,  Sanborn,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Bartol,  Phillips,  and  others.  In 
these  poems  the  verse  may  be  crude,  but 
the  characterization  is  just  and  true. 
His  "New  Connecticut"  is  an  account 
of  his  own  boyhood  and  of  his  early  ex- 
periences with  the  world.  It  was  intended 
as  the  beginning  of  a  poeticaj  biography, 
but  his  failing  health  compelled  its 
abandonment.  It  is  a  quaint  and  in- 
teresting book,  full  of  the  memories  of  a 
by-gone  time,  and  showing  how  a  moral 
and  spiritual  hero  was  developed  in  the 
midst  of  simple  and  homely  scenes. 
The  book  was  edited  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 
who  drew  from  Alcott's  diaries  much 
rich  and  valuable  matter  illustrative  of 
his  early  life,  and  has  given  it  to  the 
reader  in  the  form  of  a  long  series  of 
interesting  notes.  The  whole  makes  a 
volume  of  unique  value  and  interest, 
\diich  is  deserving  of  a  much  wider 
reading  than  it  has  yet  received. 

In  his  "Tablets,"  "Table-Talk,"  and 
"Concord  Days,"  Alcott  presents  him- 
self to  his  reader  as  a  thinker.  Thesa 
volumes  have  an  interest  of  their  t)wn; 
they  are  unlike  anything  else  we  have 
in  American  literature.  They  have 
something  of  the  out- door  flavor  of 
Thoreau's  books,  but  they  have  also  a 
literary  and  bookish  character  wanting 
to  his.     They  are  full  of  quotations  of  a 
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kind  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
which  give  value  and  charm  to  these 
pages.  One  must  turn  to  the  "  Religio 
Medici,"  "The  Complete  Angler,"  or 
"The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  to  find 
books  like  these.  It  is  reasonably  sure 
that  Alcott's  books  will  last  as  long  as 
those  of  Burton,  Browne,  and  Walton, 
and  have  the  same  kind  of  readers  and 
the  same  enduring  charm  and  delight. 
These  are  good  books  for  serious  and 
thoughtful  hours,  not  for  continuous 
reading,  but  as  the  means  of  giving 
direction  and  tone  to  one's  own  medita- 
tions. 

In  bringing  this  brief  paper  to  a  close 
I  cannot  refrain  from  a  more  distinctive- 
ly personal  word  of  tribute.  For  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  I  met  Mr. 
Alcott  frequently,  learned  to  admire 
him,  and  to  appreciate  his  unworldli- 
ness,  his  purity  and  his  serenity  of 
character.  His  name  had  long  been  as- 
sociated with  those  of  the  men  I  had 
greatly  admired, — Parker,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  also  with 
Margaret  Fuller.  He  told  me  much  of 
these  persons,  and  with  an  interest  in  all 
which  concerned  them  that  was  delight- 
ful. He  welcomed  me  to  his  study  as 
if  I  were  an  old  friend;  and  he  seemed 
ever  glad  to  meet  with  younger  persons 
who  cared  for  ideas  and  who  had  been 
influenced  by  his  great  friend  Emerson. 
If  he  sometimes  seemed  to  be  egotis- 
tical, I  found  that  it  was  an  impersonal 
egotism,  and  not  any  merely  selfish  de- 
light in  his  own  achievements.  He 
talked  in  a  charming  manner  of  his  own 
past,  of  the  friends  he  had  known  so 
well,  of  his  own  intellectual  theories,  of 
the  rare  and  quaint  books  he  had  about 
him,  and  of  his  own  family  and  neigh- 
bors. He  looked  the  seer  that  he  was ; 
and  he  spoke  in  a  manner  that  made 
me  feel  I  had  been  in  a  great  presence. 
Geo.  W.  Cooke. 
Declbam,  Muss. 

JUDAS  MACCABiCUS.  . 
Between  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  opening  of  the  New,  lies 
a  space  of  about  four  hundred  years. 
It  was  a  long,  weary  time  of  oppressions 
and  misfortunes,  but  it  is  lighted  up  by 
one  of  the  noblest  incidents  in  history, 
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the  staruggle  for  independence  under 
the  heroic  Judas  Maccabseus. 

In  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.  C, 
Judea  was  a  province,  first  of  the  Persian 
empire  and  then  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  this  was  a 
time  of  peace  and  fair  prosperity;  but 
when  Alexander  died  and  his  empire 
was  broken  up,  the  little  country  of  the 
Jews  fell  to  Syria,  and  then  their  troubles 
began  again.  For  Syria  was  essentiaUy 
Greek,  in  language,  fashions,  and  relig- 
ion— and  Greek  debased;  and  the  Syrian 
kings  became  set  upon  reducing  all 
their  subjects  into  the  same  Greek  ways. 
A  party  of  Jews  who  came  by  and  by 
to  be  called  Sadducees  rather  favored 
these  plans  of  the  court;  but  in  the 
crisis  a  sect  of  Jewish  Puritans  sprang 
up,  "Separatists,"  or  "Pharisees,"  to 
use  the  name  by  which  they  came  to  be 
known  in  history.  These  were  zealous 
for  monotheism  and  fanatical  opponents 
of  the  new  ways  and  fashions.  At  first, 
however,  they  had  little  influence;  Greek 
dress,  Greek  ways  were  the  fashion  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Greek  religion  was  fol- 
lowing, and  it  became  a  question  whether 
in  a  few  generations  the  old  simple 
Jewish  worship  of  one  God,  with  its 
sturdy  moral  law,  would  not  have  silently 
faded  away. 

Very  likely  it  would  have  faded  away 
if  the  Syrian  kings  had  let  things 
quietly  take  their  course.  '  But 
they  wanted  to  hasten  the  process. 
They  used  force.  They  proclaimed 
dea^  and  torture  against  all  who  held 
by  the  old  ways.  To  circumcise  a  child, 
to  keep  the  SabbathJI  were  death  crimes. 
As  the  sign  of  submission  the  people 
were  required  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and 
as  the  last  outrage,  which  should  utterly 
crush  them,  a  drove  of  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  temple  courts  and  their 
blood  sprinkled  all  over  the  holy  pre- 
cincts and  over  every  copy  of  the  Jew- 
ish scriptures  that  could  be  found.  The 
result,  however,  was  not  to  crush  but  to 
arouse.  The  people  were  stirred  to  a 
frenzy  of  national  feeling,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  broke  out  in  open 
revolt 

Twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  a 
rocky  hillside  was  a  little  village  called 
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Modin,  where  dwelt  an  aged  priest, 
Mattatiiias,  and  his  five  strong  sons. 
Here  came  the  Syrian  officer,  setting 
up  a  little  Greek  altar  and  proclaiming 
that  all  must  come  and  sacrifice.  He 
tried  to  persuade  Mattathias  to  set  the 
example,  but  the  priest  not  only  refused, 
but  when  a  renegade  came  to  the  altar, 
he,  old  man  as  he  was,  smote  him  dead; 
then  he  turned  upon  the  officer,  slew 
him  also,  and  in  an  hour  the  Greeks 
were  chased  from  the  village  and  the 
altar  was  destroyed. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Maccabsean  movement.  Mattathias  and 
his  sons  took  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Numbers  joined  them.  They  became  a 
guerilla  band,  at  war  with  all  Greek 
ways  and  those  who  favored  them.  The 
bravest  and  ablest  of  the  five  sons  was 
Judas,  who  became  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  and  who  was  so  heavy  and 
irresistible  in  his  attacks,  that  they 
called  him  "Maccab,"  the  Hammer,  the 
hammer  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  name 
became  the  popular  word  of  the  revolt. 
The  movement  grew  from  day  to  day. 
A  thousand  of  the  patriots  were  sur- 
prised upon  the  Sabbath  by  a  Greek 
force,  and  being  the  Sabbath,  they  would 
not  lift  a  weapon  and  were  all  slaugh- 
tered; but  the  movement  had  so  grown 
that  even  though  a  thousand  were  taken- 
they  were  still  strong,  and  thenceforth 
they  fought.  Sabbath  or  no  Sabbath,  and 
witii  ever  increasing  desperation.  It  is 
simply  amazing  to  read  what  they  accom- 
plished. The  whole  of  Judea  proper 
was  but  some  thirty  miles  square,  and 
against  them  was  tiie  great  Syrian  em- 
pire. Again  and  again,  armies  were 
sent  against  Judas,  and  again  and  again 
he  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  routed  them.  At  last  three  generals 
were  dispatched  with  a  force  of  40,000 
footmen  and  7,000  horse,  and  this  time 
it  seemed  so  certain  that  Judas  would 
be  crushed,  that  the  camp  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  Syrian  slave -merchants 
with  gold  and  silver,  to  buy  up  the  ex- 
pected Hebrew  prisoners.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible crisis  for  Judas  and  his  band; 
many  were  afraid  as  they  heard  of  this 
immense  force,  and  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
Gideon  at  an  earlier  time,  Judas  bade 
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any  who  were  fearful,  go  home.  This 
left  him  with  only  3,000  men.  But 
first  by  a  quick  night  march  he  sur- 
prised and  scattered  the  advanced  body, 
seized  their  camp  with  immense  spoil 
and  treasure;  and  then,  reinforced  by 
numbers  who  gathered  at  the  tidings  of 
his  success,  he  fell  upon  the  main  force. 
The  Greeks  and  Syrians  could  not 
stand  that  furious  onslaught  with  its 
war  cry  "Eleazer"  the  help  of  God; 
they  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and 
for  two  years  the  Maccabees  remained 
quietly  masters  of  their  country. 

Then  came  the  glory  to  which  Judas 
had  looked  forward — ^the  restoration 
of  their  temple  and  their  capital.  The 
temple  was  in  ruins.  The  courts  were 
overgrown  with  brush,  the  altar  was 
broken  and  strewed  with  polluting  filth. 
It  was  a  mifi^hty  work  to  purify  it  all, 
but  slowly  all  was  done,  and  then  for  a 
whole  week,  with  illuminations  and 
songs  and  thankful  offerings  they  kept 
the  feast  of  dedication,  which  thence- 
forth for  many  generations  was  to  be 
one  of  their  gladdest  yearly  festivals. 

It  was  only  a  brief  truce,  however; 
their  real  independence  had  yet  to  be 
won- 

Before  three  years  were  over  a  great 
army  of  120,000  men  was  on  its  way  to 
trample  out  this  audacious  revolt.  It 
seemed  now  as  if  the  hour  of  the  Jews 
had  come.  With  a  half  superstitious 
dread  they  heard  that  part  of  the  force 
was  composed  of  elephants.  Judas  led 
his  few  thousands  forward,  and  his 
brother  Eleazer  sacrificed  his  life  to 
show  how  the  elephants  might  be  de- 
stroyed; but  the  army  of  Judas  was  de- 
feated. They  fled  to  Jenisalem  and 
took  refuge  in  the  fortified  temple.  On 
came  the  victorious  Syrians,  and  the 
end  seemed  inevitable.  Then  occurred 
one  of  those  surprises  of  Providence, 
such  as  from  time  to  time  in  their  past 
history  had  given  the  Jews  their  in- 
domitable confidence.  Tidings  came  to 
the  Syrian  army  of  disturbances  at  home, 
and  the  general  announced  to  the  Jews 
that  if  they  would  pay  the  ordinary  trib- 
ute of  subject  peoples  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  victory  he  had  gained, 
leave  them  free  to  carry  out  their  own 
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laws    and  religion,   and  withdraw  his- 
army  from  their  land. 

Once  more  the  clouds  had  cleared, 
and  Jewish  nationality  was  safe.  There 
were  still,  indeed,  years  pi  struggle. 
There  were  traitors  among  his  own 
people  and  enemies  at  the  Syrian  court; 
and  in  a  few  years  armies  were  again 
sent  to  crush  the  new  independency. 
Upon  the  first,  Judas  with  a  thousand 
warriors  waiting  in  ambush,  falls  in  his 
old  dreaded  way,  and  once  more  the 
country  is  saved.  But  with  the  second 
time  came  disaster.  There  had  been 
divisions  in  the  national  party,  and 
Judas  had  but  800  warriors.  These  at- 
tacked, indeed,  with  the  old  courage, 
"  fighting  with  their  hands  and  praying 
with  their  hearts  "  as  the  chronicles  tell 
— fought,  so  that,  mere  handful  as  they 
were,  the  battle  lasted  the  whole  day. 
But  at  last  the  little  band  was  defeated, 
and  alas,  Judas  Maccabseus  was  among 
the  slain. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  all 
was  over,  but  it  was  not  so.  Judas  had 
breathed  a  spirit  into  his  people  which 
was  indomitable.  The  Maccabaean  party 
had,  indeed,  to  fly  once  more  to  the 
caves  and  mountains,  but  they  chose  the 
next  brother  for  their  captain,  and  when 
he  was  slain,  Simon,  the  last  survivor, 
took  up  the  blood-stained  mantle  of 
their  leadership.  And  so,  now  by  arms, 
and  now  by  policy,  they  kept  the  na- 
tional cause  from  perishing,  until  the 
last  of  the  brethren,  in  the  year  142 
B.  C,  saw  Jerusalem  clear  of  its  foreign 
garrison,  and  the  little  Jewish  nation 
once  more  established  in  acknowledged 
independence. 

That  independence  lasted  only  60 
years,  and  then  the  great  conquering 
power  of  Bome  closed  over  it,  and 
thenceforth  to  the  end,  Judea  was  a 
Roman  province.  But  those  60  years 
were  enough  to  gather  the  national  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  into  a  new  ac- 
tivity and  intensity,  which  were  to  leave 
an  indelible  influence  upon  the  world. 
B.  H. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, — 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin. 
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THE   UNITARIAN    MOVEMENT    FOR 
THE   LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

The  possibility  of  the  Unitarian 
church  was  created,  when  Luther  on 
Oct.  31,  1517,  nailed  his  ninety-five 
Theses  to  the  church  door  in  Witten- 
berg, and  by  that  act  struck  a  blow  for 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  broke 
the  power  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  probability  of  such  a  church  was 
created  when  Robert  Browne,  some 
three  hundred  years  ago,  advocated  In- 
dependency as  the  true  church  order, 
holding  that  the  only  form  of  religious 
organization  fitted  to  restore  pure 
Christianity  and  train  men  into  true 
piety  was  that  which  makes  each  con- 
gregation a  local  democracy,  supreme 
in  itself,  a  cluster  of  earnest  people 
drawn  together  to  get  good  and  to  do 
good,  and  independent  of  all  external  au- 
thority. Here  was  a  frame- work,  which, 
by  giving  freedom  of  growth,  encour- 
aged progress;  and  the  very  essence  of 
progress  in  a  movement  toward  ration- 
ality. 

The  certainty  of  a  Unitarian  church 
began  when  that  immortal  band  of  pil- 
grims, instructed  by  the  wise  and  noble 
Robinson,  took  sail  for  America,  bound 
together,  not  by  a  creed  but  by  a 
covenant,  by  which  they  pledged  each 
other,  "  The  Lord's  free  people  ...  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways,  made  Imown  or  to 
be  made  known  imto  us,  according  to 
our  best  endeavors."  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when,  from  such 
souls,  expectant  of  progress  and  more 
intent  on  piety  than  on  dogma,  would 
come  a  religious  movement  character- 
ized by  emphasis  on  reason  and  right- 
ousness. 

The  beginnings  of  Unitarianism  may 
be  traced  in  John  Wise,  who  as  early 
as  1710  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  right 
reason  and  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  both  religious  and  civil  affairs; 
in. Charles  Chauncey,  who,  as  early  as 
1750,  gave  a  humanitarian  interpreta- 
tion to  religion;  and  in  James  Free- 
man, who,  a  century  ago,  took  the  first 
decisive  step  toward  organized  Unita- 
rianism in  America  by  removing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  ritual 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 


This  new  form  of  religious  thought 
and  sentiment,  which  had  been  quietly 
growing  in  Eastern  New  England  for  a 
half  century  and  had  put  down  deep 
roots  in  many  parishes,  found  eloquent 
and  incisive  exposition  in  Channing  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. This  prophet  of  Humanity,  whose 
real  greatness  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large, 
made  a  plea  for  spiritual  religion  which 
will  be  fresh  as  the  morning  sunshine 
when  ten  centuries  shall  have  passed 
away;  for  whatever  scientific  discoveries 
may  be  made  and  whatever  social  revo- 
lutions may  occur,  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  upon  which  he  insisted  is 
the  platform  upon  which  all  benefactors 
must  stand  and  labor;  the  authority  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion  which  he 
advocated  so  earnestly,  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing recognition;  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  character  which  brings  into 
prominence  the  pieties  of  the  heart 
rather  than  mere  opinions,  then  a  heresy, 
is  becoming  one  of  the  glorious  com- 
mon-places of  religious  instruction 
everywhere. 

The  first  great  task  to  which  this  new 
faith  set  its  energies  was  humanitarian 
rather  than  ecclesiastical.  Unlike  most 
young  church  movements,  these  Unitar- 
ians did  not  start  out  to  make  proselytes 
and  placard  people  with  their  name,  but 
instead,  they  found  at  their  door  a  work 
which  the  other  churches  had  very 
largely  neglected,  and  they  turned  all 
their  resources  in  the  line  of  literatui^, 
education,  philanthropy,  and  refHrm. 
The  Unitarians  from  1820  to  1860,  ex- 
hausted their  resources  in  humanitarian 
enterprises  rather  in  any  work  of  church 
extension.  They  were  careless  about 
the  spread  of  their  denomination,  but 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  American 
Nation. 

The  Unitarian  pulpit  occupied  itself 
with  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
education  and  pauperism,  with  pleas  for 
the  slave  and  the  drunkard.  Unitarian 
laymen  were  at  work  in  founding 
asylums  for  the  insane,  schools  for  the 
blind,  reformatories  for  juveniles,  and  in 
organizing  charities  for  the  city  poor. 

The  literary  and  philosophical  ener- 
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gies  of  its  Bancrofts,  its  Longfellows,  its 
Everetts,  its  Hawthomes,  its  Emersons, 
instead  of  spending  themselves  in  form- 
"olating  a  system  of  theology  like  Cal- 
vin's and  Edwards',  created  histories, 
poems,  orations,  novels,  and  essays, 
which  have  gone  to  the  making,  not  of 
e.  sect  but  of  a  mighty  nation. 

How  many  thousands  Joseph  Tucker- 
man  might  have  led  to  his  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  God;  he  chose  rather  to  help 
the  poor  reach  their  possibilities  as 
human  beings.  Ho|v  many  churches  the 
persistence  and  earnestness  of  Horace 
Mann  might  have  emancipated  from 
Calvinism;  he  chose  rather  to  do  a 
monumental  work  for  popular  education. 
How  far  the  consecration  of  Dorothea 
Dix  could  have  spread  the  Unitarian 
name;  she  6hose  rather  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  insane.  What  victories  a 
man  like  Samuel  J.  May  could  have  won 
for  a  denominational  policy;  he  chose 
rather  to  stand  by  Garrison  and  fight 
for  the  slave. 

Theodore  Parker  mighty  have  organ- 
ized a  Unitarian  churdi  in  every  town 
in  New  England;  he  chose  rather  to 
stand  in  Music  Hall  and  instruct  the 
<5onscience  of  the  rising  generation. 
Starr  King,  by  using  his  gifts  in  another 
direction,  might  have  planted  a  hun- 
<ired  Unitarian  churches  along  the 
Pacific  coast;  he  chose  rather  to  make 
California  a  loyal  state. 

Who  shall  say  that  these  Unitarians 
-did  wrong  in  doing  so  much  for  the 
Nation  that  they  had  no  time  to  do  any 
tlfc^  for  their  denomination  ?  Certain 
it  is  that  they  found  these  mighty  social 
and  political  tasks  waiting  for  earnest 
hands,  and  instead  of  working  for  the 
Unitarian  denomination  they  put  every 
particle  of  their  zeal  and  energy  into 
these  great  humanitarian  enterprises. 
And  it  may  be  said  without  any  exagger- 
ation, that  no  other  group  of  three 
hundred  churches  ever  added  in  a  half 
century  to  a  national  galaxy  so  many 
men  and  women  distinguished  in  let- 
ters, philanthropy,  reform,  and  states- 
manship. 

If  Unitarians  have  not  known  how 
to  extend  their  denomination,  they  have 
been    able    to    work    successfully    for 


human  progress  and  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  nation. 

But-  some  of  these  large  tasks  having 
been  accomplished  and  public  sentiment 
having  been  organized  for  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  othe?:^,  Unitarians,  es- 
pecially at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
began  to  ask:  "Have  we  any  work  to  do 
as  a  denomination?"  And  Dr.  Bellows, 
who,  as  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Sanitary  .Commission,  had  learned  the 
use  and  power  of  organization,  did 
more  than  any  one  else  to  make  Unita- 
rians see  their  denominational  duty  and 
feel  the  need  of  organization.  At  his 
suggestion  our  National  Conference  was 
organized,  and  its  biennial  meetings 
have  done  very  much  toward  deepening 
the  denominational  consciousness  of 
Unitarians.  And  for  the  past  twenty 
years  the  conviction  has  been  growing 
that  we,  as  Unitarians,  have  here  in 
America  a  religious  opporttmity,  the 
magnitude  of  which  our  fathers  in  the 
faith  only  dimly  comprehended;  an  op- 
portunity which  will  tax  our  energies  to 
the  utmost  to  improve,  but  which  by  its 
very  greatness  creates  enthusiasnL 

We  are  coming  to  the  feeling  that 
while  we  must  work  for  the  nation  in  a 
large  way,  as  the  Unitarians  of  a  half 
century  ago  did,  yet  there  is  an  impera- 
tive need  for  religious  organization  and 
direct  missionary  work  far  beyond  what 
the  early  leaders  imagined.  The  un- 
denominational achievements  of  Unita- 
rians from  1820  to  1860,  make  an  in- 
spiring record,  but  our  tasks  are  of  a 
somewhat  different  order.  The  time 
has  come  when  our  religious  movement 
will  disappear  unless  it  is  aggressively 
missionary.  Jefferson  in  writing  to 
John  Adams  some  seventy- five  years 
"ago,  asserted  that  in  a  short  time  all 
intelligent  people  would  be  Unitarians. 
His  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled; 
partly  because  other  churches  by  be- 
coming liberal  have  accomodated  within 
their  limits,  persons  of  more  rational 
opinions;  partly  because  the  influx  of 
foreigners  has  added  inert  and  incon- 
gruous elements  which  have  impeded 
progress;  and  partly  because  Unitarians 
themselves  have  lacked  the  missionary 
spirit 
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And  the  lack  of  missionary  spirit 
among  Unitarians  from  1820  to  1860, 
was  due  to  various  causes  which  do  not 
inhere  in  the  essence  of  Unitarianism  as 
a  faith.  This  very  devotion  to  general 
humanities,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  so 
preoccupied  their  minds  and  exhausted 
their  energies,  that  all  purely  mission- 
ary interests  were  crowded  aside.  They 
were  so  engaged  in  scholarship,  reform, 
philanthropy,  that  they  could  not  be 
apostles  of  a  faith. 

Another  reason  was  a  timidity  inci- 
dent to  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  a 
transition;  and  untU  the  whole  truth  had 
been  reached,  they  were  in  no  position 
to  make  disciples.  They  were  modest 
seekers  of  the  truth,  sure  that  they  were 
going  in  the  right  direction,  but  certain 
that  a  great  deal  was  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. 

Now,  this  spirit  makes  delightful  char- 
acters, but  it  is  not  calculated  to  create 
missionaries.  Men  who  are  slowly  feel- 
ing their  way  out  to  the  light  are  not  in 
a  position  to  make  converts.  A  convic- 
tion that  one  has,  not  indeed  the  whole 
truth,  but  a  precious  truth  which  others 
lack  yet  need,  is  what  sends  him  forth 
to  be  its  teadier  and  advocate.  Thus, 
that  attitude  of  waiting  for  fuller  reve- 
lations, which  added  a  charm  to  those 
early  Unitarians  in  many  ways,  yet  in- 
capacitated them  for  missionaries  and 
led  them  to  speak  with  a  certain  hesita- 
tion which  robbed  their  preaching  of 
the  very  highest  popular  power,  for  the 
secret  of  persuasive  eloquence  is  inten- 
sity of  conviction  rather  than  exactness 
of  statement. 

Another  cause  for  the  lack  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  among  early  Unitarians  in 
America  was  their  relation  to  the  old 
parishes.  Their  leading  churches  in 
and  about  Boston,  the  center  of  power, 
were  the  old  first  parishes,  organized  at 
the  very  settlement  of  New  England, 
and  supported  for  many  years  as  a  part 
of  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment. In  these  parishes  centered  the 
local  pride,  the  inspiring  traditions,  the 
family  associations  of  the  community. 
The  parish  then  stood  for  a  good  deal 
beside  its  theology  or  religious  opinions. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  the  town  as  a  whole 


in  its  religious,  historical,  and  social  ca- 
pacity; so  that  each  parish  was  a  dis- 
tinct commimity  in  itself  which  could 
no  more  be  repeated  than  Bunker  Hill 
or  Lexington  Green.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  a  new  Concord  parish  or  create 
one  similar  to  it.  Now,  when  one  of 
these  old  first  parishes,  like  that  at  Box- 
bury,  became  Unitarian  in  theology,  the 
change  was  one  that  effected  only  one 
phase  of  their  corporate  life.  It  still 
found  its  chief  duties  in  maintaining 
those  forms  and  traditions  which  be- 
longed to  it  as  a  social  and  historical  in- 
stitution. It  had  only  a  general  inter- 
est in  the  adoption  of  Unitarian  theo- 
logy by  its  neighboring  parish,  just  as 
we  have  only  a  general  interest  in  the 
growth  of  democracy  among  other  na- 
tions; while  the  creation  of  another  par- 
ish at  a  distance  with  its  theology,  was 
as  far  from  their  thoughts  as  the  crea- 
tion of  another  United  States  in  Siberia 
is  from  the  thoughts  of  an  American 
congressman. 

These  parish  churches  were  dear  to 
people,  first  of  all,  because  the  churches 
of  their  fathers,  and  not  because  the 
exponents  of .  a  particular  religious 
opinion;  and  therefore,  they  could  not 
bef  multiplied. here  and  there  at  will. 
There,  the  Unitarian  thought  was  inter- 
woven with  a  parish  system  which  could 
not  be  spread  abroad,  any  more  than 
we  can  multiply  our  home  and  spread 
it  abroad.  Boxbury  parish  might  be 
glad  to  have  the  Brookline  parish  be- 
come Unitarian,  but  all  being  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  one  parish  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  force  that  result 
upon  another;  and  the  Boxbury  parish 
would  no  more  think  of  trying  to  organize 
a  parish  with  Unitarian  theology  among 
Maine  lumbermen  than  we  would  think 
of  organizing  a  (Contemporary  Club 
among  Winnebago  Indians.  We  see 
then  that  the  inheritance  into  which 
Unitarianism  was  bom,  held  it  back  for 
a  time  from  missionary  enterprises. 
Unitarians,  however  much  interested 
in  the  spread  of  their  religious  views, 
felt  shut  up  within  a  parish  system 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  extension. 
There  was  no  end  to  what  could  be 
done  in  the  Salem  parish  itself,  but  to 
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make  another  Salem  parish  somewhere 
else  was  to  them  an  impossibility.  This 
state  of  afPairs  led  Unitarians  to  reach 
a  very  intense  and  therefore  a  very  rich 
life;  but  it  kept  them  from  missionary 
extension.  And  it  is  only  by  -a  public 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth  as  a  world- 
force,  by  that  consecration  to  larger  in- 
terests than  its  own  ease  and  welfare, 
that  a  people  can  renew  its  energies  and 
hold  its  power. 

But  IJnitarians  are  fast  coming  to 
their  missionary  consciousness;  and  by 
missionary  consciousness  I  mean  the 
conviction  that  they  have  a  gospel  which 
the  common  people  need  and  which 
they  must  put  into  religious  organiza- 
tions for  the  regeneration  of  society. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  I  attended  the 
Unitarian  Anniversaries  at  Boston,  and 
the  contrast  between  those  meetings 
and  the  Anniversaries  last  held,  affords 
a  sufficient  and  gratifying  proof,  not 
only  of  numerical  progress,  but  of  a 
decided  growth  of  missionary  spirit;  of 
an  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  spread 
of  our  rational  faith.  There  is  a  deep- 
ening conviction  that  we  have  an  im- 
portant message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  our  Gospel  must  be  given 
organic  expression. 

The  headquarters  of  our  Association, 
I  then  found  in  a  small  building  on  an 
obscure  byway;  the  contributions  that 
year  from  the  churches  amounted  to 
only  a  little  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, no  church  giving  over  a  thousand 
dollars  and  a  majority  of  the  churches 
giving  nothing;  very  few  churches  had 
been  created  that  year,  while  some  move- 
ments had  gone  to  pieces;  there  was 
then  no  general  activity  among  the  laity 
for  church  extension,  though  they  were 
foremost  in  eveiy  general  philanthro- 
py; and  while  I  heard  at  those  meet- 
ings ihany  very  eloquent  and  brilliant 
speeches,  yet  there  was  in  nearly  all  an 
apologetic  tone,  an  excessive  and  need- 
less criticism  of  Orthodoxy,  and  much 
self- congratulation  over  the  power  of 
the  Unitarian  leaven,  but  there  was  lit- 
tle emphasis  on  particular  things  that 
ought  to  be  done.  There  were  few 
clarion  tones  calling  for  earnest  work- 
men. 


Since  then  great  changes  have  occur- 
red The  new  headquarters  on  Beacon 
Street,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
State  House,  a  large  and  noble  structure 
elegantly  furnished,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  architecture  in  the  city.  The 
contributions  from  our  churches  to  the 
Association  the  past  year  have  exceeded 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  one  church  giving 
nearly  six  thousand  dollars,  while  more 
of  the  churches  have  contributed  than 
ever  before;  and  besides  this,  more 
money  has  been  put  into  missionary 
enterprises  by  the  churches  themselves 
without  going  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Association  than  ever  before. 

The  Building  Loan  Fund,  recently 
created,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  aU 
loaned  to  new  churches  in  small 
amounts,  while  an  additional  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  now  being 
raised,  is  nearly  all  called  for  in  advance : 
the  very  best  sign  of  vigorous  growth. 

During  these  last  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  our  churches  has  increased  nearly 
twenty  per  cent. ;  a  very  small  growth 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  larger 
denominations,  and  yet  a  promising 
sign  of  life. 

But  far  more  encouraging  than  any 
thing  else,  is  the  growing  interest  and 
activity  qf  the  laitj^,  especially  of  the 
young  men.  The  Unitarian  Club,  of 
Boston,  is  composed  of  many  distin- 
guished laymen  who  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  aggressive  policy  of 
church  extension  and  a  more  practical 
administration  of  the  religious  spirit. 
The  task  which  it  is  now  discussing  is 
the  conversion  of  Dr.  Bartol's  church 
into  a  great  popular  institution  for  the 
elevation  of  the  working  men  of  the 
city.  And  such  clubs  are'  springing  up 
at  all  the  centers  of  Unitarian  influence, 
and  at  no  time  have  Unitarian  laymen 
taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  church  work 
as  to-day. 

The  women,  too,  who  ten  years  ago, 
were  doing  nothing  by  themselves,  have 
now  a  conference  of  their  own,  with 
branches  in  nearly  every  church  for 
study  and  for  the  aid  of  new  societies; 
and  ia  the  past  year  they  have  done 
nearly  half  as  much  by  themselves  as  the 
whole  denomination  did  ten  years  ago. 
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Thus,  not  only  is  the  missionary  spirit 
growing,  but  the  conviction  is  passing  in- 
to action  that  we  must  grow  by  doing; 
that  we  must  extend  our  faith  by  giving 
to  the  religious  sentiment  an  administra- 
tion as  broad  as  the  needs  of  humanity. 

A  great  change  was  noticeable  in  the 
tone  and  quality  of  aU  the  speeches 
made.  There  was  no  apologetic  or  cen- 
sorious talk;  no  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  fellowship;  no  prominence  of 
^'pale  negations;"  no  hint  of  the  pres- 
ence of  faction. 

That  morbid  self -consciousness,  which 
ran  to  justifications  of  our  existence  and 
to  definitions  of  our  position,  has  passed 
away;  and  every  specdcer  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problenft  How  shall  this  work 
be  done  ?  Those  two  words,  "  radical " 
and  "conservative,"  the  bane  of  the 
past,  were  nowhere  heard;  the  irritation 
for  which  they  once  stood  has  subsided 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion  has 
disappeared.  The  common  feeling  is: 
Xet  every  man  go  to  work  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  let  us  judge 
his  doctrine  and  method  by  their  re- 
sults. 

Never  before  at  our  Anniversaries 
have  I  heard  addresses  so  earnest,  so 
practical,  so  hopeful;  every  speaker 
seemed  burdened  with  a  message,  and 
that  message  was  a  plea  for  more  con- 
secrated work. 

It  was  pleasant  to  notice  also  that  the 
remarks  most  heartily  cheered  were 
those  that  pressed  the  importance  of 
organization,  the  necessity  of  carrying 
our  Gospel  to  the  common  people,  the 
need  of  constructive  efforts.  The  large 
congregations  always  gave  an  instan- 
taneous and  enthusiastic  response  to 
every  word  said  in  behalf  of  positive  re- 
ligious methods.  And  this  spirit  is  at 
work  everywhere;  it  comes  out  in  pri- 
vate conversations  and  in  the  new  direc- 
tions of  church  activities.  The  churches 
are  revising  their  methods  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  more  popular  administration; 
some,  like  Mr.  Herford's,  are  holding 
vesper  services  at  which  large  numbers 
of  tiie  unchurched  masses  attend. 

The  indications  then  are  many  that 
Unitarians  are  fast  reaching  a  state  of 
mind  which  may  be  called  the  organic 


consciousness.  They  are  getting  ready 
to  do  something  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  grandeur  of  their  doc- 
trines and  the  magnitude  of  their  op- 
portunity. 

Everywhere  the  earnest  solicitude  is: 
Where  are  the  young  men  to  do  this  work  ? 
It  is  not  money  alone  that  is  needed; 
nor  hearers  that  are  needed;  but  earnest 
men. 

Give  us  a  thousand  pure,  intelligent, 
and  earnest  young  men,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  we  will  have  a  thousand  new 
and  strong  churches,  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  all  doing  a 
mighty  work  for  the  highfer  civilizatiqA 
of  America.  And  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  young  men  will  realize 
that  there  is  no  place  where  they  can 
find  a  more  noble  field  for  the  display 
of  their  powers,  a  wider  scope  of  useful- 
ness, or  a  better  platform  from  which  to 
work  for  the  highest  destinies  of  Amer- 
ica than  the  Unitarian  pulpit 

It  is  evident  to  the  careful  observer 
of  the  quality  and  currents  of  modem 
life  that  three  great  tendencies  are  at 
work  reshaping  all  institutions  and  giv- 
ing new  durections  to  social  and  relig- 
ious activities.  The  scientific  spirit  is 
supreme  in  the  world  of  thought;  it  has 
proved  itself  competent  to  discover 
truth;  it  is  the  revelator  of  the  ways  of 
Gk>d  to  the  age  that  it  now  is.  The  social 
impulse  is  penetrating  the  fabric  of 
civilization;  it  is  passing  judgment 
upon  old  institutions  which  have  fos- 
tered inequality  and  denied  freedom;  it 
is  demanding  more  reciprocity  between 
all  classes  of  society;  it  is  working  out 
new  political  forms  which  shall  give  every 
man  a  better  chance  and  shall  insure 
more  justice  between  man  and  man;  it 
is  compelling  investigation  of  pauperism 
and  crime  and  organizing  every  where 
bands  of  true  helpers  to  Hndle  hope  and 
wipe  away  tears.  This  humane  con- 
sciousness is  the  main  spring  and  mo- 
tive power  of  our  new  ci^ization. 

The  educational  method  is  the  divine 
process  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
race  is  imfolded.  Stfuiiing  from  the 
conviction  that  human  nature  has  in- 
herent capacities  and  is  so  far  perfecti- 
ble, and  inspired  by  vast  love  for  hu- 
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manity,  tiiis  educational  philosophy 
seeks  to  secure  progress  and  to  prevent 
and  cure  evils  by  enabling  every  Son  of 
God  to  realize  the  utmost  possibilites  of 
his  humanity. 

Now,  the  religion  which  improves  the 
opportunity  now  'open,  which  solves  the 
problems  which  confront  us,  and  which 
does  this  needed  work  of  emancipation, 
must  be  the  instrument  and  minister  of 
these  imperial  tendencies;  it  must  have 
no  message  narrower  than  the  truth  of 
things  and  souls  now  known;  it  must 
arm  itself  with  the  social  impulse  and 
work  for  no  ends  narrower  than  the 
universal  needs  of  mankind;  and  it 
must  do  its  work  by  those  rational 
methods  of  education  which  enrich  by 
cultivation  and  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  the  laws  of  moral  and  spiritual 
growth.  These  tendencies  are  at  work 
everywhere;  religious  doctrines  and 
methods  are  everywhere  being  adjusted 
to  them  and  becoming  informed  by  them. 
And  whoever  puts  himself  in  closest 
harmony  with  them,  conforms  his 
organization  to  the  pattern  which  they 
furnish,  and  makes  these  impulses  the 
motive  power  of  his  ministry,  will  do  a 
large  and  permanent  work. 

And  just  so  far  as  we  Unitarians 
make  ourselves  the  prophets  of  these 
truths  and  the  administrators  of  these 
tendencies,  so  far  will  we  do  the  work 
that  is  waiting  to  be  done;  and  so  far 
as  we  work  in  harmony  with  these  ten- 
dencies will  we  help  our  race;  and 
so  far  as  we  help  all  men  realize  their 
humanity  will  we  prosper  and  make 
ourselves  an  evangel  to  future  ages. 
J.  H.  Crooker. 

EMERSON   ON    IMMORTALITY. 

In  the  last  collection  of  essays  that 
Emerson  made  he  included  one  on  "Im- 
mortality." In  it  he  says:  "We  live 
by  desire  to  live.  We  live  by  choice,  by 
will,  by  thought,  by  virtue,  by  the 
vivacity  of  the  laws  we  obey,  and  obey- 
ing, share  their  life;  or  we  die  by 
sloth,  by  disobedience,  by  losing  hold 
of  life,  which  ebbs  out  of  us.  All  the 
comfort  I  have  found  teaches  me  to  con- 
fide that  I  shall  not  have  less  in  times 
and  places  that  I  do  not  yet  know.     I 


have  known  admirable  persons  without 
feeling  that  they  exhaust  the  possibil- 
ities of  virtue  and  talent.  I  have  seen 
what  glories  of  climate,  of  summer 
mornings  and  evenings,  of  midnight  sky. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  all  this 
complex  machinery  of  arts  and  civiliza-' 
tion  and  its  results  of  comfort.  The 
Good  Power  can  easily  provide  me  mil- 
lions more  as  good.  .  .  All  I  have 
seen,  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator 
for  all  I  have  not  seen.  .  .  We  wish 
to  live  for  what  is  great,  not  for  what  is 
mean.  .  .  The  soul  does  not  age 
with  the  body.  .  .  The  soul  stipu- 
lates for  no  private  good.  That  which 
is  private  I  see  not  to  be  good.  . 
Future  state  is  an  illusion  for  the  ever 
present  state.  It  is  not  the  length  of 
life,  but  the  depth  of  life.  It  is  not 
duration,  but  a  taking  of  the  soul  out 
of  time,  aa  all  high  action  of  the  mind 
does.  .  .  A  great  integrity  makes  us 
immortal."  To  Frederika  Bremer  he 
said:  "The  resurrection,  the  continu-. 
ance  of  our  being  is  granted,  we  carry 
the  pledge  of  this  in  our  own  breasts; 
I  maintain  merely  that  we  cannot  say  in 
what  form  or  in  what  manner  our  exist- 
ence will  be  continued."  While  at  sea 
on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "The 
purpose  of  life  seems  to  be,  to  acquaint 
man  with  himself.  He  is  not  to  live  to 
the  future  as  described  to  him,  but  to 
live  to  the  real  future  by  living  to  the 
real  present  The  highest  revelation  is 
that  God  is  in  every  man.  Milton  de- 
scribes himself  in  his  letter  to  Diodati, 
as  enamoured  of  moral  perfection-  He 
did  not  love  it  more  than  I.  That  which 
"^  cannot  yet  declare  has  been  my  an-| 
Igel  from  childhood  until  now.  It  has 
separated  me  from  men.  It  has  watered 
my  pillow.  It  has  driven  sleep  from 
my  bed.  It  has  tortured  me  for  my 
guilt.  It  has  inspired  me  with  hope. 
It  cannot  be  defeated  by  my  defeats. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  though  all  the 
martyrs  apostatize.  It  is  always  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed*;  it  is  the 
*open  secret'  of  the  universe.  And  it  is 
only  the  feebleness  and  dust  of  the  ob- 
server that  makes  it  future;  the  whole 
is  now  potentially  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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heart.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
red  and  angry  worldling,  colouring,  as 
he  affirms,  his  unbelief,  to  say.  Think 
on  living  !  I  have  to  do  no  more  than 
you  with  the  question  of  another  life. 
I  believe  in  this  life.  I  believe  it  con- 
tinues. As  long  as  I  am  here  I  plainly 
read  my  duties  as  writ  with  pencil  of  fire. 
They  speak  not  of  death;  they  are  woven 
of  immortal  thread."  To  his  wife,  forty- 
eight  years  later,  when  he  was  dying, 
"he  spoke  tenderly  of  their  life  together 
and  her  loving  care  of  him;  they  must 
now  part  to  meet  again  and  part  no 
more." 

A    SUNDAY    IN    JAMES    FREEMAN 
CLARKE'S   CHURCH. 

Last  autumn,  Dr.  Spears,  the  editor 
of  the  London  Christian  Life,  spent 
some  weeks  traveling  in  this  country. 
After  his  return  home  he  published  in 
his  paper  a  number  of  very  interesting 
articles  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
in  America.  Among  the  number  was 
one  entitled  "A  Sunday  in  Dr.  Freeman 
Clarke's  Church."  The  recent  death  of 
Dr.  Clarke  gives  new  interest  to  the 
article;  we  therefore  publish  the  most 
important  part  of  it.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  One  place  of  worship,"  writes  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  "comes  nearer 
than  all  the  rest  to  my  ideal  standard. 
The  stranger  who  approaches  my 
*  Church  of  the  Galileans '  looks  down  a 
quiet  street  and  sees  the  plainest  of 
diapels,  which  owes  whatever  grace  it 
has  to  its  high  roof.  Within,  there  is 
very  little  that  pretends  to  be  attractive. 
A  small  organ  and  a  plain  pulpit  show 
that  it  is  a  church;  but  it  is  a  church 
f  educed  to  the  simplest  expression.  Yet 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  year,  in  their 
succession,  are  clustered  every  Sunday 
morning  over  the  preacher's  desk. 
Slight,  thin-tissued  blossoms  of  pink, 
and  blue,  and  virgin  white,  in  early 
spring;  then  the  full-breasted  and  deep- 
hearted  roses  of  summer;  then  the 
velvet-robed  crimson  and  yellow  flowers 
of  autumn;  and,  in  the  winter,  delicate 
exotics  that  grew  under  the  skies  of 
glass: — in  their  language,  the  whole 
year  tells  its  history  of  life  and  growth 
and  beauty  from  that  floral  desk.  There 


is  always  at  least  one  good  sermon — 
this  floral  homily.  There  is  always 
at  least  one  good  prayer — the  brief 
space  when  all  lips  are  sUent,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Friends  at  their 
devotions.  No  clerical  costumes,  no 
ceremonial  forms,  no  carefully  trained 
choir!  A  liturgy  they  have,  to  be  sure; 
which  does  not  scruple  to  borrow  from 
the  time-honored  manuals  of  devotion, 
but  also  does  not  hesitate  to  change  the 
expressions  to  its  own  liking.  And 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
love  in  the  gentle,  ttioughtful  faces,  the 
cheerful  but  reverential  spirit,  the  quiet, 
the  tone  of  active  benevolence.  Per- 
haps the  good  people  do  seem  a  little 
easy  with  each  other;  they  are  apt  to 
nod  familiarly;  and  have  even  been 
known  to  whisper,  before  the  minister 
came  in.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  get  rid  of 
that  *  Sabbath  face '  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 
is  commemorative  of  some  mournful 
event  The  truth  is,  these  brothers  and 
sisters  meet  very  much  as  a  family  does 
for  its  devotions;  not  putting  off  their 
humanity  in  the  least,  considering  it  a 
matter  quite  delightful  to  come  together 
for  prayer  and  song,  and  for  good  coun- 
sel from  kind,  wise  lips.  And  they  have 
not  the  air  of  a  worldly  set  of  people; 
clearly  they  have  not  come  together  to 
advertise  their  tailors  and  milliners,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  exchanging  criticisms  on 
the  literary  character  of  the  sermon  they 
may  hear.  Among  these  quiet,  cheer- 
ful .worshippers  there  is  no  restlessness 
and  no  restraint.  One  thing  that  keeps 
them  calm  and  happy  during  the  hour 
which  to  many  congregations  is  so  evi- 
dently trying,  is  that  they  join  very  gen- 
erally in  the  singing.  Some  will  sing  a 
little  loud,  perhaps;  and  now  and  then 
one  impatient  chorister  will  get  a  syl- 
lable or  two  in  advance;  or  another  will 
so  lose  all  thought  of  time  and  place  in 
the  luxury  of  a  closing  cadence  that  he 
holds  on  to  the  last  semibreve  upon  his 
private  responsibility.  But  how  much 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  psalmist  is 
there  in  these  imperfectly  trained  voices 
than  in  the  academic  niceties  of  the  paid 
performers  who  take  our  musical  wor- 
ship out  of  our  hands!     How  sweet  is 
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this  blending  of  all  voices  and  all  hearts 
in  one  common*  song  of  praise!" 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  first  caught 
sight  of  the  vivid  sketch  which  I  have 
somewhat  roughly  compressed  into  the 
foregoing  sentences;  and  for  twenty-two 
years  I  have  envied  all  travellers  to 
America  their  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  the  gathering  which  it  describes.  It 
was  not  until  the  present  autumn  that 
6uch  an  opportunity  became  my  own. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings that  I  found  the  author  of  ^  ^Thomas 
Didymus"  and  of  "Ten  Great  Religions." 
There  he  sat.  on  the  long  wide  platform 
where,  in  front  of  the  sofa  and  the  arm- 
chairs, was  the  desk  with  that  rich  ca- 
parison of  flowers  which  Wendell  Holmes 
describes  so  lovingly.  Between  us  and 
this  platform  there  stood  upon  the  floor 
the  simple  wooden  table  wluch  the  asso- 
ciations of  years  have  made  more  sacred 
to  the  men  and  women  of  this  "Church 
of  the  Disciples"  than  the  most  richly 
jewelled  altar.  A  plain,  square-built, 
unecclesiastical  chapel  it  was;  the  sun- 
light coming  down  into  it  from  a  high 
octagonal  lantern  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceOing.  There  was  a  gallery  at  one  end, 
which  was  almost  unoccupied;  but  the 
seats  on  the  floor  were  closely  filled  with 
a  congregation  numbering,  I  suppose, 
some  four  or  five  hundred  souls.  Per- 
haps it  is  their  long  connection  with 
their  aged  counsellor,  and  his  church, 
that  creates  the  close,  sociable  sympathy 
between  them;  which  manifests  itself  at 
the  end  of  every  service,  and  sets  their 
chapel  so  resonant  with  friendly  saluta- 
tions, and  fills  it  with  so  many  chatting 
groups,  that  their  neighbors  in  the 
colder  and  less  homogeneous  churches 
have  nicknamed  them  *the  How-do-you- 
do  Congregation." 

But  I  was  glad  to  find,  too,  that  their 
warmth  of  fellow-feeling  did  not  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  service  to  manifest 
itself,  but  was  apparent  throughout  the 
sacred  hour  itself.  They  had  wisely 
kept  themselves  free  from  the  enfeebling 
luxury  of  a  paid  choir;  and  the  result 
had  been  to  produce  the  only  hearty 
oongregational  singing  that  we  heard 
in  any  Unitarian  chui^  in  Canada  or 
the  States.     A  lofty  precentor,   some 


inches  over  six  feet  high,  kept  the  time 
with  his  baton;  and  a  few  ladies  who 
had  volunteered  to  sit  together  for  the 
purpose,  supported  him  by  their  voices. 
Very  impressive  that  earnest  singing 
was  from  the  first  moment  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  began  by  the  congregation 
rising  to  their  feet  and  joining  heartily 
in  the  Doxology.  Plenty  of  singing  we 
had;  and,  to  save  the  aged  pastor's 
strength,  the  hjrmns  were  announced 
and  the  lessons  read  by  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  a  busy  Boston  lawyer. 
But  Dr.  Freeman  Clarke  himself  deliv- 
ered the  sermon  and  the  prayers;  and  it 
was  his  voice  that  called  us  to  the  good 
grave  Quaker  custom  of  the  Silent 
Prayer.  As  I  saw  him  at  his  desk  I 
ceased  to  wonder  that  his  congregation 
bore  themselves  with  a  grave  and  rever- 
ent demeanour  unusual  in  American 
churches,  for  I  perceived  where  they 
had  found  the  example  of  it  There 
was  a  lesson  of  devout  reverence  in  the 
solemn  bearing  of  the  grey -haired,  grey- 
bearded  man,  whose  frail  form  was  stoop- 
ing somewhat  under  the  weight  of  his 
seventy-six  years,  and  whose  quiet  voice 
and  thoughtful  eye  seemed  tiie  fit  ex- 
pression of  his  calm  spiritual  wisdom. 
When  the  final  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, and  that  voice  was  silent,  I 
felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and 
probably  the  last  also,  I  had  been  pres- 
ent at  a  religious  service  which  perfectly 
realised  my  long- imagined  idea;  a  ser- 
vice where  nothing  was  lacking,  and 
where  nothing  jarred. 


JESUS'     RELIGION     WITHOUT     HIS 
THEOLOGY. 

There  is  much  talk  in  some  quarters; 
of  religion  without  theology,  and  even 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  without  bis 
theology.  But  as  well  talk  of  fruit 
without  fruit  trees,  or  of  water  without 
weUs  or  springs. 

What  is  Jesus'  theology?  and  what 
is  his  religion  ?  Let  us  see. 

"Gkxi  is," — ^that  is  Jesus'  theology. 
"Therefore  let  us  order  our  lives  as  in 
his  sight," — that  is  his  religion.  But 
does  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
"  Gkxl  is  "  must  come  first,  and  is  nec- 
essary to  the  existence  of  the  other  f 
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**God  is  a  spirit"  (or  "God  is  spirit") 
— ^that  is  Jesus'  theology.     "And  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  " — ^that  is  his  religion. 
**  God  is  love  " — ^that  is  his  theology. 
"Therefore  let  us  love  him" — ^that  is 
his  religion.     "God  is  our  Father" — 
that  is  his  theology.     "  Therefore  let  us 
be  dutiful  and  loving   as  children  to- 
i¥ard  him,   and '  kind    and  helpful   as 
brethem  one  toward  another" — ^that  is 
his  religion.     "'God  is  perfect,  with  all 
moral   and  spiritual  perfection" — ^that 
is  his  theology.     "Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  he  is  " — that  is  his  religion. 
Thus  we  see  that  Jesus'  theology  is 
fundamental.     Without  it,  his  religion 
could  not  have  been.     Ghreat  thoughts 
about  God,  great  faiths  in  God,  such  as 
Jesus  had,  are  the  trees  of  which  his  beau- 
tiful religion  is  the  inevitable  fruit;  they 
are  the  springs  and  wells  of  which  his  re- 
ligion are  the  sweet  and  neceeisary  outflow. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  I  love  flowers, 
but  I  hate  botany;  I  love  religion,  but 
I  hate  theology."     Bev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
commenting    on    the    utterance,    says: 
"These   words  undoubtedly  express  a 
wide-spread  popular  feeling;   and  yet 
there  is  a  most  delicious  absurdity  un- 
derlying them.     As  though  there  could 
be  Uie  fair  outline,  the  dainty  tinting, 
the  sweet  fragrance,  of  the  violet  or  the 
rose,  except  for  the  underlying  plan, 
the  flbrous  framework,  that  supports  it 
and  enables  it  to  be." 

Because  much  of  the  theology  of  the 
past  has  been  irrational  and  cruel,  there 
are  many  who  are  saying  to-day:  Let 
us  away  with  all  theology.  But  as  well 
say,  because  much  in  Uie  governments 
of  the  past  has  been  irrational  and 
cruel,  let  us  away  with  all  govenmient; 
or  because  education  has  often  been 
short-sighted  and  foolish,  let  us  do  away 
with  all  education. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  no  theology, 
but  a  simple,  rational,  true  theology. 
Make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit  will 
be  good.  Make  the  fountain  pure  and 
the  water  will  be  sweet.  We  can  get 
the  sweet,  natural,  simple,  beautiful  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  by  getting  the  sweet, 
beautiful,  simple,  reasonable  theology  of 
Jesus.     But  in  no  other  way.     J.  t.  s. 


A   FAVORITE   HYMN    AND  ITS 
AUTHOR. 

Quite  wonderful,  sometimes,  is  the 
growing  and  gracious  power  of  a  good 
hynm,  which,  perhaps,  had  a  very  hum- 
ble and  almost  unknown  origin.  It  re- 
minds us  of  some  new  star  that  comes 
in  sight  to  the  wistful  astronomer  and 
ere  long  finds  its  acknowledged  place  in 
the  planetary  system  with  orbs  "  forever 
singing  as  they  shine."  So,  ever  and 
anon,  some  new  and  beautiful  song  of 
prayer  or  praise  appears  to  view,  seen 
at  first,  it  may  be,  by  only  a  few  at 
most,  but  destined  soon  to  wider  recog- 
nition, until  finally  it  is  claimed  as 
properly  belonging  to  tlie  great  harmo- 
nious whole,  and  henceforth  with  the 
rest  perpetuates  ceaselessly  its  vast  and 
sacred  ministry.  In  not  a  few  of  our 
later  hymn  books  there  is  one  of  these 
favorite  songs  of  which  I  wish  to  give 
here  some  account.  Like  many  o&er 
clergymen,  no  doubt,  I  have  often  given 
it  out  to  be  sung  iu  the  church  or  at 
funerals  for  comfort  to  sad  or  bereaved 
souls,  and  have  found  scarcely  any  other 
so  well  fitted  to  afford  the  needed  con- 
solation. One  might  wish  it  could  al- 
ways be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Henley,  as 
arrangedin  the  "  Hymn  and  Tune  Book," 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  1868.  However  familiar 
the  liues  may  be  to  the  reader,  let  me 
quote  them  here,  as  they  are  printed 
ttiere: 

''Come   unto  me,   when   shadows   darkly 
gather, 
When  the  sad  heart  is  weary  and  distrest, 
Seeking  for  comfort  from  your  Heavenly 
Father; 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Ye  who  have  mourned  when  the  spring- 
flowers  were  taken, 
When  the  ripe  fruit  fell  richly  to  the 
ground; 
When  the  loved  slept,  in  brighter  homes  to 
waken, 
Where    their   pale    brows   with   spirit- 
wreaths  are  crowned, — 

Large  are  the  mansions  in*  thy  Father's 
dwelling, 
Glad  are  the  homes  that  sorrows  never 
dim; 
Sweet  are  the  harps  in  holy  music  swelling, 
Soft  are  the  tones  which  raise  the  heav- 
enly hymn. 
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There,  like  an  Eden  blossoming  in  glad- 
ness, 
Bloom  the    fair  flowers    the  earth  too 
rudely  pressed; 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  droop  in  sadness, 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

So  far  as   I  know,  the   first  church 
collection  in  which  these  lines  appeared 
was  the  "Book of  Hymns,"  compUed  by 
Eev.  Samuel  Longfellow  and  Eev.  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  and  published  forty  years 
ago.     The  hymn  was  omitted  in  their 
"  Hymns  of  the  Spirit,"  1864     It  was 
adopted  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
in  the  present "  Disciples'  Hymn  Book," 
which  was  founded  on  his  earlier  work 
of  1844     We  find  it  in  Mr.  Hepworth's 
"  Songs  of  the  Unity,"  1859,  and  also 
in  the  "  Methodist  Hymnal,"  1878.     In 
these  and  other  collections  it  appears  as 
'^ Anonymou8,^^     Dr.   James  Martineau 
introduced  it  into  his  later  compilation, 
"  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer,"  1874, 
and  refers  it  to  the  "  Book  of  Hymns," 
above  mentioned.     He  had   sought  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  author,  and 
the  inquiry  was  made    of  friends   in 
America  as  well  as  England.     The  de- 
sired information  was  received  too  late 
for  the  first  edition  of  his  new  hymn 
book.     No  one   seemed  to  know   who 
the  writer  was.     An  item  was  inserted 
in  the  Christian  Reffister,  asking   any 
reader  of  that  paper,  who  might  be  able 
to  give  the  name,  to  send  it  to  the  edi- 
tor.    A  Medford  correspondent,  "M  L. 
R.,"  under  date  of  July  12, 1874,  stated 
that  the  hynm  was  a  part  of  one  that 
Had  been  published  in  1839,  in  an  An- 
ntuil,   entitled,  "The  Christian  Keep- 
sake," and  that  it  was  composed  by  Miss 
Catharine  H  Waterman,   of  Philadel- 
phia.    Accordingly,  when  the  associa- 
tion issued,  in  1877,  the  revised  edition 
of  its   "Hymn  and  Tune  Book,"  the 
hymn  reappeared  with  this  name  of  the 
author.     "  M  L.  R."  had  in  hand  an 
old  copy  of  the  Annual  referred  to,  and 
offered  to  send  it  to  the  Register  if  de- 
sired    In  the  issue  of  July   25,  1874, 
the  whole  of  the  original  poem  was 
published,  and  it  is  again  reproduced 
here,  since  many  who  are  famOiar  with 
the  portion  of  it  which  was  adapted  to 
use  in  the  Sanctuary,  may  not  then 
have  seen  it  in  its  early  and  entire  form, 


as  it  was  printed  in  the  Register,  but 
may  like  to  see  it  now. 

"Come  unto  me,  ye  who  are  heavy  laden,"  . 

Come  unto  me,  ye  who  are  sore  opprest; 
The  white-haired  sire,  the  young  and  tender 
maiden — 

"Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Ye  who  have  seen  the  clouds  of  tempest 
cover 
All  that  the  earth  had  promised  fair  and 
bright; 
Ye  who  have  seen  death's  pinions  darkly 
hover, 
Quenching  the  life  that  was  a  joy  and 
light: 

Come  unto  me,  though  shadows  round  you 
gather, 
Though  the  sad  heart  is  weary  and  dis- 
trest; 
Then  ask  for   comfort   from  a  Heavenly 
Father— 
"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.*' 

Ye  w^ho  are  mourning  o'er  the  young  and 

cherished, 

Ye  who  have  laid  the  lovely  in  the  earth; 

Ye  who  have  wept  when  the  young  infant 

perished. 

Ere  it  had  lisped  its  little  words  of  mirth: 

Come  unto  me  and  see  its  wings  of  bright- 
ness. 
The  fading  flower  that  withered  on  thy 
breast, 
Thou  shalt  receive  it  in  its  robe  of  white- 
ness— 
"Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Ye  who  have  mourned  when  autumn  leaves 
were  taken, 
When  the  ripe  fruit  fell  richly  to  the 
ground; 
When  the  old  slept,  in  brighter  homes  to 
waken, 
Where  their  pale  brows  with  glory-wreaths 
were  crowned; 

Ye  who  have  sighed  for  kindred  voice  to 

bless  you. 

Ye  who  so  oft  its  gentle  tones  have  blest, 

Come   where   in   peace   they   shall  again 

caress  you, — 

"Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Liarge  are  the  mansions  in  yon  heavenly 

dwelling. 

Glad  are  the  homes  no  sorrows  ever  dim, 

Sweet  are  the  harps  in  holy  music  swelling, 

Soft  are  the  tones  that  raise  the  heavenly 

hymn. 

There,  like  an  Eden,  blossoming  in  glad- 


Bloom  the  fair  flowers  the  earth  too  rude- 
ly prest; 
Then  hither  haste,  all  ye  who  mourn  in 
sadness; 

•*  Come  unto  me»  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
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Who  it  was  that,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  these  verses,  thought  and  saw 
liow  with  slight  alterations  and  adapta* 
tions  a  beautiful  and  noble  hymn  could 
be  taken  from  them  for  wide  and  per- 
manent use  in  public  worship,  and 
actually  rendered  the  service  for  us, — I 
do  not  know,  but  presume  it  may  have 
been  Mr.  Longfellow  or  Mr.  Johnson. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Unitarian 
can  teU  us. 

But  who  was  Catharine  H.  Water- 
man, who  had  thus  written  so  long  be- 
fore ?  While  engaged  in  certain  hym- 
nological  researches  some  years  since,  I 
was  curious  to  learn  who  she  was  and 
whether  she  was  still  living,  for  I  felt 
that  one  who  has  breathed  such  a  song 
of  the  spirit  as  that,  must  needs  have 
contributed  other  offerings  of  a  like 
nature.  But  no  one,  of  whom  I  in- 
quired, could  tell  me  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  I  had  not,  to  my  recollection, 
seen  the  name  before,  and  it  was  not  in 
any  of  the  indexes  of  authors  that  were 
at  my  command.  Thinking  that  the 
name  might  possibly  have  undergone  a 
change  and  so  found  its  way  into  some 
volume  of  selections  under  a  new  form, 
I  was  one  day  looking  more  carefully 
through  certain  books  of  this  kind, 
when  ^y  eye  fell  upon  this,  in  Gris* 
wold's  "Female  Poets  of  America": 

Mies  Catherine  H.  Waterman  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1812;  and  under  her 
maiden  name  she  became  known  as  an 
author  bv  man^  graceful  and  tender  eff us- 
ions  in  the  peri^ioals.  In  1840  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Esling,  a  shipmaster  of  her 
native  city.*' 

I  at  once  wrote  to  Dr.  Fumess  about 
the  matter,  and  with  his  accustomed 
interest  and  helpfulness  in  all  good 
things,  ne  immediately  sought  out  the 
Esling  family  and  soon  wrote  to  me, 
Jan.  31,  1881: '  "  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  Mrs.  Esling  this  morning. 
She  is  a  plain,  cordial  woman,  some 
where  near  seventy; — ^an  Episcopalian 
by  birth,  but  loving,  she  was  pleased  to 
say  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  her,  to 
visit  my  church.  She  has  long  given  up 
writing.  Her  hymns  never  would  have 
been  published  but  for  her  mother. 
She  promised  to  hunt  up  and  send  me 


some  other  hymns  of  hers.  She  did  not 
know  how  fond  we  are  of  that  hymn. 
She  accepted  my  change  of  one  word, 
victory^  for  *  spirit  wreaths,'  which 
smacks  of  spiritualism.  She  lives  some 
three  miles  from  me,  more  or  less,  in  a 
house  of  one  of  those  snug,  two  storied 
blocks  which  are  the  pride  of  our  city, 
— very  small,  but  neat  and  comfortable. 
I  gather  she  lives  with  her  daughter. 
She  spoke  of  a  son  in  the  west.  I  thank 
you  for  putting  me  upon  hunting  Mrs. 
E.  up.  She  loaned  me  a  volume  of  her 
verses  published  here  thirty  years  ago, 
now  out  of  print: — *  The  Broken  Brace- 
let, and  Other  Poems,'  all  breathing  a 
refined  spirit,  some  quite  touching." 

In  my  mousing  about  in  the  New 
York  book-stores  after  various  rare,  or 
out-of  the-way,  treasures,  I  failed  to 
find  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Esling's  poems,  but 
one  day,  while  I  was  on  a  visit  at  Phil- 
adelphia, I  was  more  successful  I  had 
not  time  to  go  the  three  miles  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  call  upon  her 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  do,  but  I  in- 
quired at  several  places  after  her  book 
and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
search  when  I  came  across  a  shop  that 
seemed  well  stocked  in  old,  second-hand 
literature;  and  that  really  had  one  only 
copy  on  its  shelves.  "  Now  out  of  print," 
indeed, — ^I  thought, 

AD  that  Griswold  or  Dr.  Pumess^^had 
remarked  of  her  verses,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  was  seen  to  be  just  and 
true.  Written  in  her  earlier  life,  many 
of  them  doubtless  while  she  was  a  young 
lady,  they  are  full  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  bespeak  a  heart  full  of 
affection,  a  passionate  love  of  nature, 
and  a  spirit  of  pure  and  simple  trust 
None  of  them  are  remarkable,  but  all 
of  them  reveal  an  easy,  happy  faculty 
for  versification,  and  are  inspired  with 
true  and  tender  thought,  while  many  of 
them,  like  the  hymn,  ''Come  unto  me," 
have  not  a  little  real  inspiration  and. 
beauty.  A  sad  or  pensive  strain  runs 
through  ^  considerable  number  of  them, 
as  if  ^e  writer  had  already  tasted  the 
deeper  sorrows  of  life.  Such  lines  as 
these,  taken  from  a  poem  entitled,  ''The 
Mother's  Prayer  for  her  Dead  Babe," 
seem  to  have  been  written  out  of  the 
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A  Favorite  Hymn  and  its  Author, 


[August 


agony  of  one  who  herself  had  suffered 
the  loss  she  describes: 

"Fatherof  light,  Hay 
Before  thy  mighty  throne  this   pulseless 
thing; 

This  precious  piece  of  clay 
In  humbleness  of  heart  to  thee  I  bring! 


Thou,  whose  high  throne  of  grace 
Is  raised  above  the  burning  stars  at  night, 

Whose  glories  we  may  trace 
Through  ever>'  rolling  planet's  living  light; 

Who  lookest  from  on  high 
Into  bereaved  hearts;  whose  gracious  ear 

Hath  heard  the  raven's  cry, 
List  to  a  mother's  prayer — in  mercy  hear! 


Father,  within  thy  hand 
Is  immortality,  and  endless  joy! 

Take  to  thine  angel-band, 
My  heart's  pure  cherub,  my  young  bright- 
haired  boy. 

Give  to  my  baby,  wings, 
Qive  him  the  vestments  of  thy  grace,  O 
God! 

Into  thy  breast  he  springs — 
Hold,  hold  my  aching  heart,  I  kiss  thy  rod." 

There  is  a  fine,  spirited  piece,  entitled 
"The  Emerald  Isle,"  which  was  set  to 
music  by  Dempster,  and  so  may  have 
been  more  widely  known  than  most  of 
these  poems. 

Here  is  a  sweet  little  song  which  will 
find  an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  for  many 
a  man  and  woman  must  have  had  the 
writer's  own  experience.  It  is  itself 
entitled,  "That  Little  Song." 

^*Sing  me  again  that  little  song, 

Oh!  sing  it  once  again! 
A  thousand  buried  memories  rise, 

Before  its  simple  strain. 

I  heard  it  when  a  happy  child, 

Amid  a  merry  throng. 
From  gleesome  voices  long  since  hushed — 

Oh!  sing  that  little  song! 

I  see  again  the  bright  green  sward. 

Whereon  we  gladly  played, 
I  hear  again  the  echoing  sound 

Their  little  footsteps  made. 

Their  voices,  like  a  ringing  shell. 

Are  murmuring  in  mine  ears. 
And  not  a  single  eye  is  dim 

With  sorrow  or  with  tears. 

Hither  they  come,  the  rose-lipped  ones, 

In  many  a  sister  pair, 
While  the  rich  music  of  their  hearts 

Swells  out  upon  the  air. 


Oh!  through  the  long,  long  lapse  of  years. 

They  greet  me  once  again. 
Those  young  companions  of  my  mirth, 

Waked  by  that  simple  strain. 

Heed  not  the  tears  within  mine  eyes. 
While  the  quick  memories  throng 

Of  other  days  upon  my  heart;— 
Oh!  sing  that  little  song! " 

The  longer  poems  are  "The  Broken 
Bracelet,"  "Edith,  or  Woman's  Trials," 
"Flowers,"  etc.  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Highway"  is  one  I  will  send  by  and  by 
to  the  Unitarian.  And  here  is  the 
hymn,  "Come  unto  me,"  in  the  same 
form  in  which  "M.  L.  R."  copied  it  for 
the  Register  from  the  Annual,  except 
that  the  line  in  the  later  volume,  "Many 
are  the  mansions  in  yon  bright  dwell- 
ing," appears  in  the  earlier  more  happi- 
ly, "Large  are  the  mansions  in  yon 
heavenly  dwelling." 

It  is  seen  that  the  compound  word  to 
which  Doctor  Fumess  took  exception, 
"Spirit- wreaths,"  was  not  in  the  originaL 
In  the  copy  from  the  Annuul,  and  here 
in  the  volume  of  poems,  it  is  "glory- 
wreaths,"  which  seems  to  me  better 
than  the  word  which  Dr.  Fumess  sug- 
gested, or  than  that  which  was  substi- 
tuted evidently  by  the  compiler  who 
adopted  the  hymn  for  church  use  and 
which  "smacked  of  spiritualism.'' 

Whether  the  dear  songstress  is  still 
living  in  the  quiet  home  where  Dr. 
Fumess  found  her  seven  years  ago,  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall, 
that  however  little  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  her,  she  had  often,  though 
an  Episcopalian,  been  attracted  to  hJ3 
church  to  hear  his  word;  and  it  is  a 
touching  circumstance  that  she  had 
been  passing  her  advancing  years  there 
in  her  retired  suburban  retreat,  and  had 
not  known  how  the  lovely  song  of  her 
early  life  had  been  more  and  more  sing- 
ing its  way  into  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  church  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  carrying  balm  and  strength 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
weary  and  sorrowful.  She  all  uncon- 
sciously had  been  fulfilling  this  beauti- 
ful ministry  to  souls,?  nor  had  these 
themselves  known  who  it  was  that 
blessed  them. 

A.  P.  Putnam, 
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ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 
Sunday. 

The  HearVs  Prayer, 

As  down    in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the 

ocean 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal 

can  see; 
So,  deep  in  my  soul,  the  still    prayer  of 

devotion, 
Unheard   by  the  world,  rises   silent  to 

Thee 
My  God!  'silent  to  Thee; 
Pure,  warm,  silent  to  Thee. 

As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though 
clouded. 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o^er  the  dim 

So  dark  when  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world 
shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to 

Thee, 
My  God!  trembling  to  Thee; 
True,  sure,  trembling  to  Thee. 

TTiomas  Moore. 
Monday. 
Duty, 

I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 
Was  thy  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously, 
And  thou  shalt  iind  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noon-day  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

EUen  Hooper. 
Tuesday. 

Song  of  Faith. 

The  day  is  quenched,  and  the  sun  is  fled: 

God  has  forgotten  the  world! 
The  moon  is  gone,  and  the  stars  are  dead: 

God  has  forgotten  the  world! 

Day  will  return  with  a  fresher  boon: 

God  will  remember  the  world! 
Night  will  come  with  a  newer  moon: 

God  will  remember  the  world! 

Evil  is  only  the  slave  of  good; 

Sorrow^,  the  servant  of  joy; 
And  the  soul  is  mad  that  refuses  food 

Of  the  meanest  in  God's  employ. 

The  fountain  of  joy  is  fed  by  tears, 
And  love  is  lit  by  the  breath  of  sighs: 

The  deepest  griefs  and  the  wildest  ^ars 
Have  holiest  ministries. 

Strong  grows  the  oak  in  the  sweeping  storm; 

Safely  the  flower  sleeps  under  the  snow; 
And  the  farmer's  hearth  is  never  warm 

Till  the  cold  wind  starts  to  blow. 

Day  will  return  with  a  fresher  boon: 

God  will  remember  the  world! 
Night  will  come  with  a  newer  moon: 

God  will  remember  the  world! 

J*.  G.  HoUand. 


Wednesday. 


The  Deeper  Things. 

Children  of  men!  the  unseen  Power  whose 

eye 
Forever  doth  accompany  mankind, 
Hath  look'd  on  no  religion  scornfully 
That  men  did  ever  find. 

Which  hath  not  taught  weak  wills  how 

much  they  can? 
Which  has  not  fallen  on  the  dry  heart  like 

rain? 
Which  has  not  cried  to  sunk,  self-weary 

man, 

"  Thou  must  be  born  again?" 

Children  of  men,  not  that  your  age  excel 
In  pride  of  life  the  ages  of  your  sires. 
But  that  you  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear 
fruit  well 

The  Friend  of  Man  desires. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Thuksday. 

Deeds  and  Words  Die  Not. 

We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand, 
And  dream  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more: 

But,  for  a  thousand  years. 

Their  fruit  appears, 

In  weeds  that  mar  the  land, 

Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say, — 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet, 

We  count  them  ever  past; 

But  they  shall  last: 

In  the  oread  judgment  they 

And  we  shall  meet. 

John  Keble. 

Friday. 
Building. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are, — 
Sunken  deep,  unseen,  unknown, 
Lies  the  sure  foundation-stone. 
Then,  the  courses,  framed  to  bear. 
Lift  the  cloisters  pillared  fair. 
Last  of  all  the  airy  spire, 
Soaring  heavenward,  higher  and  higher, 
Nearest  sun  and  nearest  star. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are, — 
Inch  by  inch  in  gradual  rise 
Mount  the  layered  masonries. 
Warring  questions  have  their  day. 
Kings  arise  and  pass  away, 
Laborers  vanish  one  by  one, 
Still  the  temple  is  not  done, 
Still  completion  seems  afar. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are, — 
Here  a  carving  rich  and  quaint, 
There  the  image  of  a  saint; 
Here  a  deep-hued  pane  to  tell 
Sacred  truth  or  miracle; 
Every  little  helps  the  much. 
Every  careful,  careless,  touch 
Adds  a  charm  or  leaves  a  scar. 
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Our  Industrial  School  for  Indiana. 


[August 


Souls  are  built  as  temples  are, — 
Based  on  truth's  eternal  law 
Sute  and  steadfast,  without  flaw, 
Through  the  sunshine,  through  the  snows, 
Up  and  on  the  buildinjr  goes; 
Every  fair  thing  finds  its  place, 
Every  hard  thing  lends  a  grace. 
Every  hand  may  make  or  mar. 

Susan  Cffolidge, 

Saturday. 

The  Quiet,  Hoping  Heart. 

Whatever  my  Grod  ordains  is  right. 

His  will  is  ever  just; 
Howe'er  he  order  now  my  cause, 

I  will  be  still  and  trust. 
I^tI        He  is  my  Grod; 
I        J     Though  dark  my  road, 
He  holds  me  that  I  shall  not  fall. 
Wherefore  to  him  I  leave  it  all. 

Whatever  my  God  ordains  is  right, 

Though  I  the  cup  must  drink 
That  bitter  seems  to  my  faint  heart, 
I  will  not  fear  nor  shrink; 
Tears  pass  away. 
With  dawn  of  day. 
Sweet  comfort  yet  shall  All  my  heart, 
And  pain  and  sorrow  shall  depart. 

Whatever  my  God  ordains  is  right, 

My  Light,  my  Life  is  He, 
Who  cannot  will  me  aught  but  good, 

I  trust  Him  utterly; 
For  well  I  know 


In  joy  or  woe. 
We  soon  shall  see  as  sunlight  clear 
How  faithful  was  our  Guardian  here. 

Whatever  my  God  ordains  is  right, 

Here  will  I  take  my  stand; 
Though  sorrow,  need,  or  death  make  earth 
For  me  a  desert  land,  ^ 
My  Father's  care 
Is  around  me  there, 
He*holds  me  that  I  shall  not  fall, 
And  so  to  Him  I  leave  it  all. 

Samuel  Bodiocut, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 
James  Freeman  Clarke's  Religious 
Teaching  Epitomized. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  by  Dr. 
Clarke's  congregation  in  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  after  their  pastor's  burial, 
Jndge  Charles  Allen,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  read  a  sermon,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  made  a  brief  and  impressive 
address  concerning  his  old  pastor  and 
his  work.  Among  other  things  he  gave 
a  statement  of  what  seemed  to  him  the 
great  central  truths  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
preaching,    as    he    remembered    that 


preaching 
said: 


for  twenty-five    years.     He 


"  In  Dr.  Clarke's  view,  we  are  all  children 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  have  entered 
upon  a  life  which  shall  never  end;  and  in 
this  world,  and  in  all  worlds,  w^e  shall  al- 
ways be  under  our  Father's  care  and  love. 
Evil  is  not  finally  to  prevail,  but  good.  And 
two  chief  duties  rest  upon  us  all, — ^first  to 
improve  ourselves,  to  become  pure  in  mind 
ana  heart,  to  establish  our  own  characters 
firmly  upon  right  principles;  secondly,  to  do. 
what  we  can,  according  to  our  opportunities^ 
to  make  others  happier  and  better,  and  to ' 
do  away  with  all  forms  of  evil.  These  things 
being  done  or  being  aimed  at,  matters  of 
speculative  belief  as  to  details  are  of  com- 
paratively small  importance. 

"  When  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  to  make  a 
formal  statement  of  the  five  principal  points 
of  the  new  or  coming  theology,  they  were: 
*The  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  leadership  of  Jesus,  salvation 
by  character,  and  the  continuitv  of  human 
development  in  all  worlds,  or  the  progress 
of  mankind  onward  and  upward  forever.* " 


OUR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
INDIANS. 

The  Montana  Industrial  School  for  Crow 
Indians,  established  July,  1886,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  is  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Crows  last  year.  The  great 
unpopularity  of  the  agent,  who  has  favored 
the  school,  and  compelled  the  Crows  to  send 
their  children  to  it,  proved  a  serious  draw- 
back to  its  success,  and  when  the  Crows  at 
last  took  the  war-path,  they  withdrew  most 
of  the  pupils.  Since  the  summary  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt,  the  children  have  been 
gradually,  of  their  own  accord,  returning, 
and  at  last  dates  there  were  twenty-two  in 
attendance,  with  a  promise  of  others.  Mr. 
Bond  writeis: 

"No  one  can  look  into  our  school  and  not 
take  heart."  "This  forenoon,  I  had  all  the 
boys,  large  and  small,  out  \n  the  garden 
weeding.  They  work  very  well  and  cheer- 
fully. I  am  delighted  with  the  promise  of 
the  garden.  The  country  is  looking  very 
well  generally,  better  it  seems  to  me  than  I 
ever  saw  it  before.  We  have  about  twelve 
acres  of  oats,  and  six  acres  of  potatoes.  All 
our  roots  are  looking  well.  I  shall  have  to 
build  a  big  cellar  to  contain  them. 

**The  parents  of  two  of  our  girls  are  here 
with  two  more  children  which  they  will 
leave— very  bright  appearing  little  ones. 
They  think  we  snail  not  hereafter  have  any 
difiiculty  in  getting  pupils.  Some  w^omen 
who  are  here,  and  with  whom  these  people 
have  been  talking,  say  they  will  bring  three 
children.  May  be  so,  may  be  riot.  We  shall 
believe  what  they  say  when  they  bring  the 
children.  Our  hearts  are  cheered,  however, 
notwithstanding  a  little  skepticism  arising 
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from  past  experience.    We  are  having  sue-  liberal  movement  at  Dtdtith  was  started 

cess  with  a  small  number  already,    fhave  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  as  dis- 

great  confidence  that  we  shall  succeed  with  x-     .1      TTr,Uo^««       A    ««r«i^   r.#    r>iii. 

a  large  number  by  and  by.     I  am  impa-.  ^^^^h   Unitarian.     A  number   of    our 

tient  for  the  workshop,  and  await  anxiously  ministers  assisted,  but  the  leading  spirit, 

the  authority  to  build  it.    We  are  not  meet-  niore  than   any  other,  was  Rev.  Oscar 

ing  the  requirements  of  our  contract  with  q^^^  then  the  missionary  of  the  A.  U. 

the  Indian  Bureau  till  we  have  the  work-  a       *       t  j    -ayr-  x^        a  tt, 

shop.    We  have  boys  now  that  ought  to  be  ^»    ^^^  I^w^    and  Minnesota.      After 

instructed  in  the  use  of  tools  more  than  preaching  had  been  carried  on  for  some 

thev  can  be  with  our  present  facilities."  months  by  Mr.  Clute,   Mr.  Crothers  of 

^A  ^''^'^''  office  has  contracted  to  pay  g^.  Paul,  Mr.  Effiinger,  Mr.  Dole  and 

$108,  for  every  Crow  Indian  taught,  fed  and  ,. ^  ^    ttt^„j.  ««^i  '  xu ,«i.  j-i,^  :« 

clothed  in  the  school,  on  certain  conditions,  ^^^^^^  ^-  West,  partly  through  the  m- 

one  of  which  is  that  we  shall  give  the  boys  fluence  of  some  of  the  western  Ethical 

industrial  training  in  the  simpler  mechanic  brethren,  went  there  as  a  candidate  and 

arts.    Industrial  training  is  a  very  impor-  succeeded  in  securing  the  place.  Though 

tant    part   of   Indian  education,  and  our  ,,     t-,.,  .     1  v     .v       ®       .-       a  *. il^ 

school  has  felt  the  need  of  its  equipment  in  ,^®  ethical  brethren  continued  to  claim 

this  respect.  him  as  a  Unitarian,  and  do  still,  yet  ne 

Having  faith  that  Unitarians  will  not  was  himself  honest  enough  to  say  to  his 
permit  the  school  to  be  longer  hampered  congregation  before  long  that  he  was 
for  the  want  of  this  equipment,  I  have  taken  j.  tt  'x  •  j  i.  a  4.  4.  ^^  «« 
the  responsibility  of  authorizing  Mr.  Bond  ^o*  I^mtanan,  and  to  set  out  to  do  an 
to  build  the  shop  at  once.  The  committee  "independent"  work  on  a  basis  which 
on  Southern  and  Indian  Educational  Work  in  some  respects  was  similar  to  that  of 
have  appealed  to  the  churches  of  our  faith  ^^  Agnostics  and  in  others  to  that  of 
to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  this  .,^  xui.:««i  r^^^^•^^«^^«  !.«,«•««.  ».«o,r«*« 
Infiian  school,  and  are  encouraged  to  be-  *^®,  Ethical  Cultunsts,  having  prayers 
lieve  that  they  will  do  so;  but  for  the  build-  in  his  Sunday  gatherings,  but  address- 
ings and  equipment  we  must  depend  on  ing  them  not  to  God,  but  "to  intelligent 
snecial  contributions.    The  estimated  cost  ^^^n   and  women."      Being   a   sincere 

of  the  workshop  and  outfit  of  tools  l3  one  ^^^   _..,     ^ •.„i^u  «u:iu^  «^;i  i^«^ 

thousand  dollars.  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^^  P^P*^  ability,  and  hav- 

The  following  contributions  for  the  school  ing  the  strong  endorsement  of   Unity 

workshop  are  gratefully  acknowledged:  and  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  RevieWy 

Mra  Mary  Hemenway $100  and  a  few  other  Unitarians,  he  was  able 

Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth 100  to  keep  his  place  for  a  time.     But  it 

Hon.  J.  M.  Forbes..  ..^ 100  could  be  only  for  a  time.     ThabriUiant 

m^dUi^r&ii^nWoiioU,  Free  Religious  leaders  of  the  East,  witii 

^^$25each 50  a  more  hopeful    and    helpful  Gospel 

Mr.  Wm.  Endioott,  Jr 25  than  his,  failed  in  nearly  every  instance. 

A tri^din Dorchester 25  jjearly  every  man  that  has  tried  the 

$510  should  it  be  expected  that  an  attempt 

Ck>ntributions  to  make  up  the 'balance  of  in  Duluth  would  succeed?      The  sad 

1490  are  solicited.    Also  for  the  purchase  of  g^d  humiliating  thing  is  that  the  man- 

three^cows  and  a  sewing  machine  for  the  agementofWestemUnitarianism  should 

For  the  committee,  be  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 

J.  P.  B.  Marshauu  encourage  such  tliing8,-r-who  insist  that 

No.  26  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  July  3, 1888.  Q^y  Unitarian  ministry  shall  be  open  to 

men  wishing  to  do  Free  Religious  work, 
HOW  OUR  CAUSE  IS  HURT.  Ethical  Culture  work.  Agnostic  work. 
^  Rev.  James  H.  West  has  resigned  his  The  impression  has  been  abroad  among 
pastorate  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  it  is  our  churches  that  the  ministers  most 
announced  that  he  will  go  east  The  likely  to  draw  congregations  and  build 
collapse  of  the  Duluth  movement  under  up  large  societies  are  extreme  men,  with 
Mr.  West's  leadership  is  no  surprise,  plenty  of  negation  and  much  science, 
except  in  the  matter  of  its  occurring  so  but  with  next  to  no  Gospel.  But  a  mis- 
soon.  The  history  of  the  affair  is  an  take  could  not  be  greater.  The  men 
interesting  one,  and  has  in  it  a  lesson  and  the  only  men  who  draw  congrega- 
which  Unitarians  ought  to  learn.     The  tions  and    hold    them,   and  build  up 
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strong  churches,  are  men  who  bring  to 
the  people  great  hopes,  great  faiths, 
great  religious  incentives. 

Duluth  is  a  fine  field  for  a  Unitarian 
church,  as  is  every  city  of  its  size  in 
the  West  Let  now  a  man  go  there 
who,  while  broad  and  free,  yet  has  a 
real  gospel  to  preach,  such  a  Gospel  of 
love  and  duty  and  consecration  to  God 
and  humanity  as  Channing  and  Parker 
and  Starr  King  preached,  and  we  shall 
see  the  waste  places  built  up,  and  a 
new  day  dawn  for  our  cause  in  the  young 
metropolis  of  the  northern  lakes. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  trustees  of  the  Manchester  New 
College,  our  English  Unitarian  Theo- 
logical school,  have  voted  to  remove  the 
institution  irom  London,  where  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  to  Oxford. 


When  Mrs.  Chant  preached  for  Mr. 
Milsted  at  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  a  col- 
lection amounting  to  $210  was  taken  up, 
which  the  pastor  wished  Mrs.  Chant  to 
use  for  her  own  work  in  London.  But 
she  preferred  that  half  of  the  sum 
should  go  to  her  pastor's  (Bev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke's)  children's  Country  Week 
fund.  Accordingly  it  was  thus  sent,  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Chant,  "  as  a  heart- 
felt greeting  from  Unity  Church,  Chi- 
cago, to  Bedford  Chapel,  London,  *  to 
show  that,  though  the  world  is  wide, 
our  human  love  is  wider  and  all-em- 
bracing." Mr.  Brooke,  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Milsted,  said:  "If  you,  as  you  land- 
ly  say,  had  pleasure  in  sending  me  the 
sum  I  have  just  received  for  the  chil- 
dren's holiday  fund,  imagine  what  pleas- 
ure it  has  given  me  to  have  this  gener- 
ous gift  from  sympathizers  so  far  away 
in  space,  but  always  hereafter  near  to 
me  in  heart.  There  are  none  who  do 
these  things  save  Americans.  They  seem 
to  feel  the  community  of  nations  far 
more  than  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. They  love  their  own  race  and  their 
own  people;  but  they  are  able  to  love 
all  the  more  the  wider  nation  of  human- 
ity, of  which  we  all  are  citizens." 


We  spoke  in  a  recent  number,  of  the 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  reduce  re- 
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ligion  to  its  lowest  terms,  or,  as  Dr. 
Martineau  says,  to  "water  it  down,'* 
until  God,  prayer,  immortality,  all  the^ 
soul's  highest  faiths,  are  gone  out  of  it, 
and  still  to  continue  calling  it  ^'religion." 
Touching  this  point,  Martineau  says- 
keenly  of  Harrison  and  Spencer,  and 
their  controversy  two  or  three  years  ago- 
over  the  relative  religious  value  of  Ag- 
nosticism and  Positivism:  "We  have 
only  to  open  a  recent  volume  of  a  popu- 
lar monthly  review,  and  we  are  present 
at  a  memorable  combat  between  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  for  the  prize  of  the  best  re- 
ligion that  dispenses  with  anything  di- 
vine,^^  It  has  to  be  confessed  that  this 
tendency  was  more  or  less  present  in 
the  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold.  —  It 
constitutes  perhaps  his  greatest  weak- 
ness as  a  religious  teacher. 

Says  Emerson:  "  A  wise  man  advises 
that  we  should  see  to  it  that  we  read 
and  speak  two  or  three  reasonable  words 
every  day,  amid  the  crowd  of  affairs 
and  noise  of  trifles.  I  should  say  boldly 
that  we  should  astonish  every  day  by  a- 
beam  out  of  eternity;- retire  a  moment 
to  the  grand  secret  we  carry  in  our 
bosom  of  inspiration  from  heaven." 

Some  one  has  vmtten  out  the  creed 
of  some  Evolutionists  as  follows: 

**  I  believe  in  a  chaotic  Nebula,  self -exist- 
ent  Evolver  of  Heaven  and  Earth;  and  in 
the  differentiation  of  this  original  homo- 
geneous Mass.  Its  first-begotten  Product^ 
which  was  self -formed  into  separate  worlds, 
divided  into  land  and  water,  self-organized 
into  plants  and  animals,  reproduced  in  like 
species,  further  developed  into  higher  or- 
ders, and  finally  refined,  rationalized,  and 
perfected  in  Man.  He  descended  from  the 
Monkey,  ascended  to  the  Philosopher,  and 
sitteth  down  in  the  rights  and  customs  of 
Civilization  under  the  laws  of  a  developing 
Sociology.  From  thence  he  shall  come 
again,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  culmina- 
ted Heterogeneousness,  back  into  the  origi- 
nal Homogeneousness  of  Chaos.  I  believe 
in  the  wholly  impersonal  Absolute,  the 
wholly  un-Catholic  Church,  the  Disunion 
of  the  Saints,  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 
the  Persistence  of  Force,  the  Dispersion  of 
the  Body,  and  in  Death  Everlasting.*' 

Eeally,  this  is  as  bad  as  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed  or  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. 
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James  Freeman  Clarke  accomplished 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  and 
worked  right  on  up  to  his  death  at  a 
yery  advanced  age.  When  asked,  once, 
the  secret  of  his  being  able  to  do  so 
much,  he  replied  instantly:  "My  secret 
is  very  simple:  I  have  never  been  in  a 
hurry;  I  have  always  taken  plenty  of 
exercise;  I  have  always  tried  to  keep 
cheerful,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  take 
plenty  of  sleep." 

tJnquestionably  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, able,  and  humane  of  modem 
nSers  is  Dom  Pedro  U.,  of  Brazil.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  enlightenment  and 
prcJgress  of  his  empire;  but  now  comes 
the  noblest  event  of  his  long  reign — 
the  final  and  full  abolition  of  slavery 
within  his  dominions, — ^thus  freeing  the 
Western  Continent  of  that  foul  blot  on 
modern  civilization.  Brazil  has  been 
working  slowly  and  somewhat  bung- 
lingly  toward  this  end  for  some  years,  a 
law  for  gradual  emancipation  having 
been  enacted  in  1871.  This  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  produced  quite  its  de- 
sired effects,  but  the  education  of  public 
sentiment  has  been  going  forward,  and 
the  time  at  last  became  ripe  for  the 
consummation  of  that  which  the  Em- 
peror and  his  family  and  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  country  had  long  desired. 
The  actual  signing  of  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, was  done  by  the  Emperor's  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Eegent,  while  her 
father  was  lying  dangerously  ill.  But 
it  was  known  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  father's  earnest  wish,  and  will  be 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  reign  of 
the  great  and  good  emperor.  The  law 
has  already  gone  into  effect.  Thus  the 
milestones  of  the  world's  progress  are 
set  up. 

Two  of  our  great  and  very  important 
national  organizations  for  philanthropy 
have  held  &eir  annual  gatherings  dur- 
ing the  past  month — the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  in 
Buffalo,  and  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, in  Boston.  The  latter  we  did 
not  attend,  but  the  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  show  a  large  meeting  and  much 
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valuable  work  done.     The  attendance 
at    the    Buffalo  meeting  was  large — 
nearly  400  delegates — ^including  a  very 
considerable    proportion    of    the    men 
and  women  most  active  and  influential 
in  philanthrophic  and  charitable  work 
in  this  country.     Among  the  leading-^ 
subjects  considered  were  the  Importance 
of  iidustrial  Training  in  Reformatories, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  generally;  Care  and 
Treatment  of  the  Insane;  the  Education 
of  the  Feeble  Minded;  Eeformation  as 
an   End  of  Prison  Discipline;  Charity 
Organization;     Immigration;    Methods 
of  Caring  for  Dependent  Children.     It 
is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  these  gatherings.      The 
criminals  (many  of  them  mere  boys  and 
girls),  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  feeble-minded,  the  im- 
provident and  helpless  classes  in  this 
country  form  a  great  and  growing  army. 
Deal  with  them  we  must     How  to  deal 
with  them  wisely — so  as  to  cure  as  far 
as  we  may,  but  especially  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  suffering  and  evil   and  loss 
which  we  deprecate,  this  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  time ;  and  it  is  this 
problem  that  these  two  national  organ- 
izations are  doing  so  much  to  solve. 
One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  Buf- 
falo meeting  was  to  pass  resolutions 
asking  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  denominations,  to 
set  aside  two  Sundays  of  each  year  for 
the  consideration  of  charitable,  reforma- 
tory and  philanthropic  subjects. 

UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 
OUR  nfSTTrunoNS  op  learning. 

June  is  always  a  month  full  of  interest  in 
our  church,  for  it  brings  the  annual  com- 
mencements  at  our  colleges  and  schools,  in- 
stitutions which  are  very  dear  to  our  people 
and  very  close  to  our  beet  life  and  activities. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  them 
all,  and  a  glance  at  thawork  they  are  doing 
and  their  steady  growth  is  very  cheering  to 
those  who  have  toiled  and  sacrificed  in  be- 
half of  them. 

Tufts,  on  its  hill-top,  commanding  the 
most  picturesque  view  in  all  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  grows  more  beautiful  in  situation 
every  year,  as  its  trees  and  lawns  gain  in 
age  and  richness  of  verdure.  Its  buildings 
continue  to  multiply,  and  in  its  faculty 
and  courses  of  study  it  stands  among  the 
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very  best  of  New  England  colleges.  It  has 
been  fortunate  in  its  presidents,  and  under 
the  administrations  of  Ballou,  Miner,  and 
Capen  has  steadily  grown  in  resources,  effi- 
ciency and  influence.  It  has  maintained  a 
wise  middle  course  in  reference  to  the 
mooted  points  of  classics  and  sciences,  elec- 
tives  and  required  courses,  and  while  it 
holds  to  the  old  traditions  in  favor  of  an 
**  all-around  "  education,  nevertheless  affords 
fine  facilities  for  specialists,  particularly  in 
physics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  mathe- 
matics. The  Divinity  School  has  furnished 
^me  of  the  most  accomplished  and  success- 
ful of  our  young  preachers,  and  only  needs 
more  funds  to  become  a  splendid  center  of 
theological  training. 

Up  in  Northern  New  York,  St.  Lawrence 
University,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
has  for  many  years  been  an  educational 
power,  and  has  fully  justified  the  efforts  of 
its  friends  in  the  Empire  State.  The  Theo- 
logical School,  formerly  under  Dr.  Fisher  of 
loved  memory,  more  recently  in  Dr.  At- 
wood^s  able  hands,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  feeders  of  our  ministry.  Its  grad- 
uates have  almost  uniformly  honored  and 
blessed  the  church.  The  retirement  of 
Dr.  Gaines  from  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  great  loss.  For  the  sake  of  the 
OoUege  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  distin- 
guished and  honored  alumnus,  Dr.  Gunni- 
son, may  be  persuaded  to  assume  the  vacant 
office.  But  we  pen  these  words  in  great 
fear  of  what  his  Brooklyn  friends  mav  say. 

Crossing  into  Ohio,  we  find  Buchtel  Col- 
lege, thanks  to  its  noble  hearted  founder, 
thriving  from  year  to  year,  and  waxing 
stronger  in  means  and  in  prestige.  There 
is  a  splendid  atmosphere  ot  activity  about 
the  institution,  on  the  part  of  students  and 
faculty  alike.  The  generous  gifts  of  John 
R  Buchtel  have  stirred  many  others  to  a 
rivalry  in  gifts,  and  every  year  sees  the 
-College  enriched  and  strengthened  for  its 
work. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  down  in  the 
heart  of  Illinois,  Lombard  University  does 
its  steady  work,  always  aiming  high  at 
standards,  and  patiently  hoping  for  days  of 
larger  prosperity  in  which  the  better  to 
realize  them.  President  White  is  a  true 
scholar  with  a  general  enthusiasm  for 
scholarly  pursuits,  and  his  spirit  is  always 
felt,  lifting  the  ideas  of  the  students  toward 
the  highest  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dr.  Ryder^s  gifts  to  Lombard  may  be  the  first 
fruits  of  new  and  increasing  endowments 
which  will  enable  hef  hardworked  instruc- 
tors to  do  the  work  that  with  better  facili- 
ties they  are  so  well  qualified  to  perform. 

In  addition  to  these  colleges  the  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  Universalist  Church  are 
strong  and  flourishing.  Westbrook  Semi- 
nary in  Maine;  Groddard  at  Barre,  Vermont; 
Dean  at  Franklin,  Mass.;  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  Perkins 
Academy  at  S.  Woodstock,  Vermont;  are 


institutions  in  which  our  people  have  more 
than  a  local  pride,  and  some  of  which  they 
have  maintained  for  over  50  years.  The 
endowments  of  these  colleges  and  academies 
amount  to  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  They  are  a  perpetual  pledge  of  the 
interest  our  laity  and  clergy  have  in  the 
higher  education,  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  broadest  and  best  culture. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  advanced  stand  our  church  has  taken 
upon  the  matter  of  co-education.  All  the 
institutions  named  above  receive  women 
ui)on  the  same  terms  as  men  in  thieir 
courses,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tufts. 
But  so  strong  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
equal  educational  advantages  in  the  same 
institutions  for  the  bovs  and  the  girls, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  a  few  years 
even  Tufts  ^'ill  open  its  doors  to  the  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  to  the  sons  of  its  patrons. 
The  system  works  so  well  in  all  the  other 
colleges  that  it  is  past  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  entirely  successful  in  Tufts  as  well.  The 
air  on  College  Hill  is  not  so  very  different 
from  that  which  circulates  at  Canton,  and 
Akron,  and  Galesburg.  And  when  once 
the  shock  of  qhange  is  over,  probably  every- 
body will  wonder  that  the  reform  was  de- 
layed so  long.  J.  c.  A. 

LITERARY    NOTES. 

Anv  of  James  Freeman  Clarke's  books 
will  be  sent  to  persons  desiring  to  read 
them,  with  no  cost  except  for  postage.  Ad- 
dress Church  of  the  Disciples,  Warren 
Ave.,  Corner  Brookline  St.,  Boston. 

A  Christian  newspaper  is  soon  to  be 
established  in  Jerusalem,  to  be  edited  by  a 
lady — Miss  Delphine  Baker. 

Says  the  Boston  Commonwealth:  "Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  the  novelist,  is  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
With  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  *The 
Heir  of  Kedcliffe,'  she  fitted  out  the  mis- 
sionary schooner,  the  Southern  Cross,  for 
the  use  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  the  profits  of  *The  Daisy 
Chain/  are  said  to  have  gone  to  the  buildini 
of  the  missionary  college  in  New  2Jealand.'* 

Dean  Bradley,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  writing  a  life  of  his  predecessor.  Dean 
Stanley. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  the 
public  libraries  of  America  is  reported  at 
21,000,000. 

"Uncle  Tom*s  Tenement"  is  the  name  of 
a  new  novel  by  Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 

The  Lippincotts  announce  the  complete 
works  of  Shelley,  in  prose  and  verse,  edited 
by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  in  five  vol- 
umes. 

At  its  recent  commencement  Harvard 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of   Divinitv  upon  President  Livermore  of  print  it  in  full.    The  passage  as  he  wishes 

the  Meadville  Theological  School.  This  was  it  to  appear  is  as  follows:                          * 

a  most  fitting  action;  the  only  cause  for  re-  u^^   ^old  him  to  be  'Unitarian'  who 

gret  13  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  emphasizes  Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Char- 

-    Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  says  that  the  great-  acter  as  his  three  grand  emphases.     .     .    . 

est  of  the  "sorrows  of  authorship  "  is  the  There  is  another  great  word  which  right 

inability  to  get  leisure  for  reading.  willingly  we  would   admit   save   for   one 

-^      ^,     ^       -     ^  .       .                .         ,.  .  reason:  it  is  worship,  and  the  reason  it 

For  the  benefit  of  mauu-ers  we  give  a  list  does  not  enter  is  because  to  most  minds 

O^th  prices)  of  the  books  written  by  James  jt  still  carries  a  more  than  ethical  signifi- 

Freeman  Clarke.    The  list  may  not  been-  ^ance;   it    is  the  gate  through  which  for 

tirely  complete,  but  IS  very  nearly  so:  them    the   *  God '-doctrine   quietly    passes 

Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness  of  in.    That  is  why  some  friends  want  it  in 

Sin $0  50  the  motto,  and  that  is  why  it  must  stay  out; 

Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer 0  75  because  this  motto  is  not  a  summary  of  our 

Common  Sense  in  Religion 2  00  intellectual  beliefs,  but  indicates  the  basis 

Sseentials  and  Non-Essentials  in  Re-  of  our  fellowship,  and  we  mean  that  basis 

ligion.    Paper 025  tobe  ethical,  not  theological." 

Cloth.. . . ..... .......... ... .... .... .    0  50  "Notes  on  tRe  Literature  of  Charities," 

Events  and  Epochs  m  Religious  His-  -^  ^he  title  of  a  valuable  pamnhlet  of  i8 

T      '^iVmu i<'A V^  pages  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hop- 

Lpgend  of  Thomas  Didymus.                  175  thJg  University.    The  pamphlet  is  one  of  a 

Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches    2  00  series  of  "Studies  in  fiistorical  and  Politi- 

Orthodoxy,  its  Truth^  and  Errors.. . .     1  25  ^j  Science"  which  is  being  published  by 

Vexed  Questions  m  Theology  .^^^.        100  the  university  named.    It  ^Stains  by  fai 

The  Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  ^he  best  brief  survey  that  we  have  seen  of 

T>  ^^^^"^ J;  2^  the  literature  of  charity  and  philanthropy; 

oSS^Hou^s  and*ci)ff^'pkii^8'in*^^  ^°u.^  ''^"^  ""^  other  single  volume  with 

vxMiee  nouses  ana  LX)nee  ^aiaces  m  .  which  we  are  acquainted  can  one  get  any- 

England 0  20  thing  like  so  full  and  dear  a  view  of  what 

SelfCulture.. 150  is  beixig  done  in  this  country  and  England 

oteps  oi  ^eiier j;vv n  JK  'or   the   suppression    and    prevention   of 

Ten  Great  Religions.    Vol.  I.  2  00  pauperism  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
Ten  Great  Religions.    Vol.  II 2  00  gi^ion  of  the  poorer  cfesses.   No  one  study- 

The  Hour  which  Cometh .        1  50  i^^  these  subjects  can  afford  to  be  without 

Mt»Un^:rf^B^^^^^^                 0^  th^u,  admirable  guide.    Price,  25  cents. 

Every  Day  Religion 1  50  The  last  number  of  Mr  Savage's  "  Unity 

Life  of  Jesus.   By  Carl  Hase.  (Trans-  Pulpit "  for  the  series  of  1887-8  is  at  hand. 

lation) 0  75  It  contains  a  sermon  delivered  in  Mr.  Sav- 

Exotics.    Poems  translated  from  the  ^^'°  church,  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Chant,  on 

French,  German  and  Italian.    By  "The  Growth  of  Religious  Thought  in  En- 

J.  F.  C.  and  L.  C 100  gland."     The   discourse  is  a  stronc  and 

Meet  of  these  works  can  be  obtained  from  ?!5?ttti  'rhL'S2nitv*T'pm«nSf 

the  Amen«jnUmtari«.  Aasociatipn,25Bea-  2^  WL^'Krote tSK ffi 

con  St,Boeton,by8endingthepnoe  named.  ^„     It  was  with  this  sermon  in  mind  that 

Rev.  Dr.  Spears,  editor  of  the  London  the  CongregationalUt  published  its   edi- 

Christian  Life,  Sir  Eidward  Lawrence,  and  torial  on  "Imported  Infidelity." 

other  English  friends,  have  arranged  for  the  Professor  George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  Col- 

immediate  publication  of  a  memorial  vol-  jege,  has  written  a  valuable  book,  published 

ujme  of  James  Freeman  Clarke s  sermons,  by  Scribners,  on  "What  is  the  Bible?    An 

The  sermons  are  to  be  the  last  eight  he  inQuir>' into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 

preached,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.    The  book  qiS  and  New  Testaments  in  the  light  of 

is  to  be  small,  perhaps  IW  pages,  and  w^^  modern  Biblical  study."    It  is  a  oondensa- 

^i^^.^^'''^*?^''^i'?^?^'^^!5^-    An  edition  tion  and  a  popularization  of  his  extensive 

of  10,000  copies  will  be  issued.  ^o^k  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 

On  page  .^)22  of  our  July  issue  we  quoted  ture,"  published  two  or  three  years  ago. 

a  passage  from  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  which  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  liberal  orthp- 

indicates  in  a  few  words  the  basis  upon  dox  and  progressive  development  of   thid 

which  he  wishes  Western  Unitarianism  to  subject.   Jt  is  not  the  object  of  the  book  to 

stand.    A  line  just  received  from  him  re-  give  the  history  of  the  Bible  writings,  but 

quests  us,  if  we  have  occasion  to  use  the  to  consider  their  relations  to  religion  and 

quotation  again,  to  give  the  last  sentence  to  science.    Such  subjects  as  the  history  of 

tne  period,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  arti-  opinions  about  the  nature  of   the  Bible, 

ole  m  Unity.     He  thinks  this  helps  the  miracles,  prophecies,  the  Bible  as  literature, 

reader  to  understand  his  meaning  a  little  revelation,  inspiration,  and  the  authority  of 

more  fully.    If  so,  we  certainly  very  gladly  the  Bible,  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in 
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an  ^ble  and  scholarly  manner.  Bible  stu- 
dents seeking  for  a  moderate  view  on  all 
such  subjects  will  find  this  one  of  the  most 
helpful  books  within  their  reach.  Its  spirit 
is  candid  and  liberal,  its  purpose  earnest 
and  noble.  It  is  written  with  that  scholarly 
fidelity  which  characterizes  all  Professor 
Ladd's  work.  o.  w.  c. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Metrical  Translations 
and  Poems,*'  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  put 
out  a  dainty  volume  by  Frederic  H.  Hedge 
and  Annis  Lee  Wister.  Dr.  Hedge's  quota 
contains  some  of  the  more  difficult  rhymed 
passages  from  Faust,  followed  by  a  few  of 
Goethe's  mystically  religious  poems,  and 
some  of  the  familiar  lyrical  ballads  of  this 
author,  Schiller,  Uhland  and  Komer.  The 
second  translator  has  included  more  authors, 
all  of  the  lyric  order, — Rlickert,  Geibel, 
Lenau,  Chamisso,  and  others.  There  is  a 
simplicity  and  beauty  in  the  German  lyric 
that  at  once  invites  translation  and  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  version  at  all 
approachin^r  the  original.  In  the  present 
instance  both  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
German  poems  are  generally  retained,  and 
the  earmarks  of  translation  are  few.  Dr. 
Hedge  also  contributes  some  original  poems 
of  a  religious  character,  and  a  beautiful 
sonnet,  "Florence  in  November." 

Poems.  By  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pp.  112.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Sill  last  year  was  a  real  loss  to  Amer- 
ican literature,  for  he  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest 
of  our  singers.  He  had  not  written  very 
much — one  small  volume  of  poems  besides 
the  present.  But  the  quality  was  so  high, 
both  in  thought  and  versification,  that  he 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  best 
minds.  The  poems  of  the  volume  before  us 
are  nearly  all  very  short;  but,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, each  is  a  gem. 

A  Wayfarer's  Wallet.  By  Henry  G. 
Hewlett.    London,  Geo.  Red  way. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  a 
liberal  Christian  across  the  water.  Many 
of  the  poems  are  tender  and  sympathetic  in 
feeling,  nearly  all  are  fresh  and  inspiring. 
Particularly  suggestive  is  "  The  Voyage  of 
the  Ages,"  which  portrays  the  struggles  of 
a  Mariner  with  the  Sirens  of  life.  It  seems 
to  us  likely  to  live.  **  The  Worth  of  Life  " 
is  a  noble  appeal  to  lay  aside  a  fault-finding 
pessimism  and  search  for  clearer  visions  of 
life's  realities.  "  Dominus  Redivivus,  a  Plea 
for  the  Christianity  of  the  Christ,"  is  the 
longest  and  most  important  poem  of  the 
book.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  one  who  has 
thought  his  own  way  to  his  •opinions. 
Though  somewhat  iconoclastic,  it  does  not 
tear  away  from  faith's  embrace  anything 
that  is   really  good.    It  gives  us  a  vivid 

Eictiire  of  the  Episcopal  church  haunted  by 
er  ghostly  efforts  to  adapt  herself  to 
"Time's  widening  scope."  The  Christ  of 
this  poem  is  thoroughly  natural  and  real 
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and  never  feeds  his  hearers  stones  for  bread. 
The  poem  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the 
Ifimes,  showing  that  the  world  is  moving 
toward  a  more  reasonable  and  helpful  re- 
ligion. 

V 

Woman:  Her  Power  and  Privileges.  By 
Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  New  York: 
J.    S.  Ogilvie  &  Co. 

We  are  not  partial  to  th^  theology  of  Mr. 
Talmage,  nor  to  his  peculiar  style  of  oratory. 
But  here  is  a  paper  covered  volume  of  two 
hundred  open  pages  which  (excepting  the 
last  chapter,  which  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  series,  and  may  be  omitted)  has 
very  little  of  theology  in  it,  and  much  of 
good  sense  upon  such  practical  themes  as 
"Women  who  Fight  the  Battle  of  Life 
Alone,"  "Worldly  Marriages,"  "The  Domin- 
ion of  Fashion,"  "What  Can  and  What 
Cannot  Make  a  Woman  Happy,"  "Woman's 
Opportunity,"  and  "Parental  Blunders." 
It  is  well  worth  the  reading,  especially  of 
young  women  whose  lives  are  yet  before 
them. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

lUms  of  neu>8  are  solicited  from  ail  our  Churches 
and  workers.  Bui  to  insure  insertion  they  mxiust 
reach  us  on  or  bxfork  tub  I'-th  op  the  month. 

This  is  vacation  time,  and  our  church 
activities  are  consequently  much  diminished* 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  therefore 
to  find  us  omitting,  this  month  and  next, 
our  "  Woman's  Work  "  and  "  English  Notes,'* 
and  abridging  our  "  News  from  the  Field.'* 
All  will  be  resumed  in  full  force  when  the 
laborers  are  back  in  their  places  and  the 
work  begins  again  in  the  fall. 

The  Ministers'  Institute  will  meet  Oct. 
1-4,  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  two  churches 
there  offer  their  hospitality  to  all  Unitarian 
ministers  attending.  All  others  will  prob- 
ably be  given  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels. 
The  following  is  the  programme: 

Monday,  Oct.  1, 7:30  p.  m. — Public  worship. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m.— Devotional  meeting. 
10:30  A.  M.,  Essay  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford^ 
"The  Aim  and  Method  of  Preaching,"  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage^ 
and  F.  G.  Peabody,  D.  D.  3:30  p.  m..  Bus- 
iness meeting  and  discussion  of  the  mornings 
subject.  7:^  p.  m.,  Public  meeting;  Essay 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  "Classic  and 
Semitic  Ethics." 

Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m.— Devotional  meet- 
ing, led  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jaynes,  of  West  New- 
ton, Mass.;  10:30  a.  m..  Essay  by  Prof.  E. 
Emerton,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
"The  Conversion  of  the  Germanic  Tribes  to 
Arian  Christianity";  11:30  a.  m.,  Essay  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  upon 
some  point  in  New  Testament  Criticism; 
3:30  p.  M.,  Essav  by  Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith, 
Secretarv  of  tne  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  "Charity";  Address  by  P^v.  E.  E. 
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Hale,  D.  D.;  7:30  p.  m.  Address  by  Rev.  W. 
S.  Rainford,  of  New  York,  "The  Opportun- 
ity of  a  City  Church." 

Thursday,  9:30  a.  m. — Devotional  meeting, 
led  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  of  Milton,  Mass. 
10:30  A.  M.,  Essay  by  Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman,  of 
West  Nevirton,  "Recent  Theology."  11:30 
A.  M.,  Essay  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Har-; 
vard  College,  "  The  Question  of  Chance  of 
Design  in  Nature."  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sec.    • 

At  least  five  of  our  Universalist  brethren 
have  boen  made  doctors  of  divinity  by  the 
<x)lleges  at  the  recent  commencements,  viz.: 
Rev.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Adams,  Chicago,  George 
H.  Deere,  Riverside,  Cal.,  W.  S.  Crowe, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  J.  C.  Snow,  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  H.  W.  Rugg,  Providence,  R.  I.  Says 
the  Christian  leader,  "  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  these  brethren  will  now,  after 
the  manner  of  such,  deport  themselves  as 
^rave  divines." 

Athol,  Mass.— Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins, 
who  recently  came  to  us  from  the  Univer- 
fialists,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  2nd  Uni- 
tarian Society,  June  29th.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
D.  D.,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Litchfield,  Rev.  H.  H.  Brown,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Parsons,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Rev.  Dr.  Moors, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Lombard,  and  Rev.  N.  Seaver, 
took  part  in  the  service.  A  large  audience 
was  present  and  a  fine  reception  was  held 
at  the  close  of  the  service.  The  new  pastor 
begins  his  work  under  hopeful  auspices. 
— On  Sunday  evening,  July  1st,  the  11th 
Anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school  was  held. 
There  were  recitations,  music,  floral  offer- 
ings, addresses,  etc.  The  occasion  was  a 
most  happy  one. 

Boston  and'  Vicinity.— There  has 
been  great  excitement  recently  over  the 
action  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Travis,  for  many  years 
teacher  of  history  in  the  English  High 
School.  Mr.  Travis  was  charged  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  on  the  strength  of  some 
reports  by  Catholic  boys,  with  making  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  system  of  indul- 
gences, basing  them  on  some  foot-notes 
about  the  Reformation  period,  in  Swinton's 
history.  Thereupon  the  committee — with, 
as  is  charged,  very  inadequate  consideration 
and  in  deference  to  the  strong  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  city — voted  that  the  obnoxious 
book  be  disused  in  the  public  school,  and 
that  Mr.  Travis  be  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion and  transferred  to  some  other.  Two 
great  mass-meetings  of  citizens  were  held 
Wednesday  evening,  July  11,  Fanueil  Hall 
being  crowded  as  in  the  old  anti-slavery 
days,  and  an  overflow  meeting  of  1,500  in 
Tremont  Temple ;  very  strong  protests 
were  made  against  the  constant  insidious 
efforts  of  the  Catholics  to  obtain  control  of 
public  education.  Warm  recognition  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  two  women  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee  were  the  only 
ones  who  voted  against  the  recent  action — 


one  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  say,  being  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Emily  Fifield. 
—Our  church  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Roxbury 
(Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon's)  has  secured  its  new 
site,  corner  of  Warren  street  and  Elm  Hill 
avenue,  has  paid  for  it,  and  is  all  ready  to 
begin  work  upon  the  new  building.  Opera- 
tions have  been  hindered  by  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  purchasers  of  the  old  prop- 
erty to  complete  their  argreement,  but  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  now  be  immediately 
arranged  and  that  the  much  hoped  for 
enterprise  will  soon  be  actually  begun.  It 
is  to  be  a  handsome  stone  church,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next 
summer. 

— Our  Boston  churches  are  running  at 
about  half  speed  just  now.  Union  services 
are  kept  up  throughout  the  summer  at 
King's  Chapel,  New  South  Church  (Rev.  G. 
H.  Youngish  and  for  the  first  time  our  two 
Roxbury  churches  are  uniting,  the  union 
services  bein^  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant  through 
July.  Oi^r  nrst  Dorchester  church  is  also 
open  as  usual.  Rev.  C.  R  Eliot  preaching 
tnrough  the  summer,  intending  to  take  his 
vacation  in  September. 
— The  Sunday  School  Society  is  busy  pre- 
paring for  next  year's  work.  The  annual 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Springfield  about 
the  middle  of  October. 
— Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  of  East  Boston,  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
graduating  class,  were  ordained  June  24th 
and  26th,  the  former  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston,  and  the  latter  in  the  chapel  of 
Divinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
— Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  1852,  who  has  been  a  clergyman 
in  and  about  Boston,  for  34  years,  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Galesville 
University,  Galesville,  Wisconsin. 
— Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  her  two 
daughters  are  at  Magnolia,  where  the 
family  have  spent  their  summers  for  so 
manv  years. 

— Edward    Everett   Hale  and  family  are 
spending  their  summer,  as  usual,  at  their 
country  home  in  Matunuck,  R.  L 
— Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  and  family  are  at  Co- 
hasset. 

— Rev.  H.  W.  Poote  and  family  are  occupy- 
ing their  cottage  at  Magnolia. 
— Kev.   Geo.    L.    Chaney   and   family,   of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  spending  July  and  August 
at  their  country  home  in  Leominster,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— In  a  recent  visit  to  this 
city  we  found  the  Unitarian  church  pros- 
perous and  happy  under  the  leadefship  of 
its  new  minister,  Rev.  Pitt  DillinchaBi,  who, 
by  the  way,  has  recently  married  and  gone 
over  to  Europe  for  a  wedding  trip.  On  the 
Sunday  of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities (July  8th)  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,,  of  Cam- 
bridge, preached  at  the  Unitarian  church 
in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  t^e  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  New  Y<»k  City, 
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spoke  on  "Problems  of  Poverty  and  Pauper- 
ifim/'  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Kev. 
S.  J.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  preached  at  the 
Universalist  Church.  We  found  everywhere, 
not  only  among  Liberal  Christians,  but 
among  all  classes,  religious  and  not  relig- 
ious, our  former  minister,  Rev.  G^eo.  W.  Cut- 
ter, held  in  warmest  esteem  and  honor,  for 
the  great  breadth  and  usefulness  of  his  ten 
years*  work  in  the  city. 

Camden,  N.  J.— Unity  church  has  set- 
tled as  its  minister  Kev.  J.  L.  Corning,  who 
has  recently  joined  our  fellowship  from  the 
Congregationalists. 

Chelsea^  Mass.— During  '  July  and 
August  the  tJniversalist  church,  S.  W.  Sam- 
ple, pastor,  and  the  Unitarian  church,  A. 
W.  Martin,  pastor,  hold  union  services.  In 
July  the  lat^r  preached  in  the  Universalist 
church,  and  in  August  the  former  preaches 
in  the  Unitarian  church.  This  would  be  a 
good  method  to  adopt  in  other  places  where 
there  are  both  a  UniTersalist  and  a  Unita- 
rian church. 

— ^Rev.  Mr.  Sample  preached  at  Dubu<}ue, 
la.,  on  July  8th  and  15th,  and  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  on  July  29th. 

Chicago.— On  July  24th,  Dr.  Thomas 
preached  at  the  People's  Church  his  last 
sermon  before  vacation,  on  "Rest,"  closing 
with  the  words,  "For  another  year  we  have 
together  sowed  the  seed  of  thoughts,  and 
prayers,  and  songs,  and  tears  and  joys,  and 
now  we  turn  aside  to  rest  that  we  may  work 
again.''  He  will  spend  his  summer  in  the 
!]£ist,  visiting  and  speaking  at  the  Univer- 
salist Grove  Meeting  at  Weir's  Landing, 
Aug.  6-12. 

— ftof.  Swing  summers  in  his  cottage  at 
Oeneva  Lake,  Wis.;  Mr.  Utter  has  gone  to 
Milton,  Mass.;  Mr.  Jones  into  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Milsted  and  Mr.  Adams  stay  at  home. 
All  Souls'  (Mr.  Jones')  church  will  be  open 
through  the  summer,  with  lay  services. 
— A  recent  number  of  the  Chica^^o  Farmer's 
Voice  contains  a  sermon  bv  Mr.  Jones  on 
"  The  Tender  Side  of  War,'^  giving  many 
very  touching  reminiscences  or  army  life. 

Cincinnati,  Olilo.— A  circular  from 
Mr.  Thayer  informs  us  that  the  new  church 
edifice  which  the  First  Unitarian  Society  is 
erecting  will  probably  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  early  fall. 

Greenfield,  Mass.— The  Prospect  Hill 
School  has  closed  a  prosperous  year.  The 
report  of  Principal  Parsons  shows  an  in- 
creased attendance,  and  greater  general  ad- 
vancement in  studies  than  ever  before.  The 
trustees  are  considering  the  matter  of  erect- 
ing a  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
A  brick  structure,  to  cost  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  is  desired,  and  a  committee  of  the 
board  was  appointed  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  securing  it. 

Harvard,  Mass.— About  one  hundred 
pastors,  delegates  and  superintendents  of 
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Sunday-schools,  attended  the  fifty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Sunday- 
School  Society,  held  June  27th,  at  the  First 
Parish  Church,  Harvard.  In  the  morning, 
after  a  devotional  service,  led  by  Rev. 
Ai  S.  Annis,  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  read,  committees  were  ai)- 
pointed,  and  an  instructive  paper  on  "  The 
Teacher  as  Pastor  "  was  read  and  discussed. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  addresses  on 
the  subject,— "The  Worth,  Object  and 
Needs  of  the  Bible  Class  in  the  Sunday- 
school." 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.— The  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity of  Bloomington,  111.,  has  recently 
conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
upon  Rev.  Arthur  Beavis,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  here. 

—While  Rev.  O.  Clute  is  at  work  as  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  U.  A.  in  California,  his  fam- 
ily remain  in  Iowa  City.  He  is  expected 
home  for  a  short  visit  early  this  month. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. —  Rev.  Charles 
Ellis  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  church.  He  came  here  last  au- 
tumn, and,  by  reason  of  certain  recommen- 
dations, succeeded  in  getting  a  foot-hold  in 
the  church.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  ^a 
moral  cloud  was  hanging  over  him,  and  an 
effort  was  made  by  lecuiing  members,  on 
this  account,  to  prevent  his  becoming  the 
pastor.  But  he  carried  the  dav,  badly  divid- 
ing the  church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  a  footing  in  anv 
more  of  our  pulpits  until  the  cloud  which 
he  is  under  is  removed. 

Milford,  N.  H.— The  Unitarian  church 
dedicated  June  19th,  is .  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  state.  At  the  dedication 
services  in  the  afternoon,  the  invocation 
and  reading  of  the  Scripture  lesson  were  hr 
Rev.  J.  B.  Oilman,  the  sermon  by  Prof.  P. 
G.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  the  address  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Morison.  In  the  evening  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  Rev.  J.  B* 
Oilman  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Payne.  A  fitting- 
tribute  was  paid  to  Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,, 
who  has  had  entire  charge  of  the  work  of 
building,  and  a  report  was  made  by  the 
treasurer  stating  that  the  society  would  be 
free  from  debt. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— In  the  death  of 
Robert  Hale,  the  Unitarian  cause  in  Minn- 
esota loses  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential supporters,  and  the  city  of  Minn- 
eapolis one  of  its  most  honored  and  useful 
citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  a  trustee;  ana  in  the 
movement  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  for 
Rev.  Kristofer  Janson  and  his  Scandinav- 
ian church  he  bore  a  leading  part.  Passing 
through  an  extended  business  career  in  the 
East,  another  in  Chicago  and  another  in 
Minneapolis,  during  which  he  was  at  the 
head  of  two  important  railroads  and  a  board 
of  trade  he  gamed  and  kept  the  oonfidenoe 
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of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do  to  a 
very  unusual  degree.  The  testimonies  not 
only  to  his  business  ability,'  but  to  his 
moral  worth,  are  extraordinary. 

New  Orleans,  La.— The  annual  finan- 
cial report  of  the  New  Orleans  Unitarian 
church  indicates  an  increase  of  strength 
and  prosperity  from  year  to  year.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Allen  for  the  energy 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  carried 
forward  the  work  in  this  important  city 
under  difficulties  which  to  many  would 
have  seemed  insurmountable. 

Sprln^Ield,  Mass.— The  Church  of 
the  Unity  is  to  have  six  handsome  memorial 
windows.  The  first  of  these  was  received  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  was  erected  by  Hon.  J. 
A.  Rumrill,  in  memory  of  Grace  Rumrill 
Miller  and  Charles  P.  Miller.  It  has  for  its 
subject  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  has  been , 
described  as  perhaps  the  handsomest  spec- ' 
imen  of  stained-glass  work  for  church  use 
yet  produced  in  this  country.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Burt  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wesson  will  erect  one 
in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Thompson  one  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Col.  J.  M.  Thompson;  the  children 
of  Col.  Geo.  Walker  one  in  memory  of  their 
father;  Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  of  New  York 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rumrill  one  in  memory  of 
their  father  and  mother^  and  Col.  George 
Bliss  of  New  York  one  in  memory  of  his 
parents.  » 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— After  service  on  the 
first  of  July,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  was 
closed,  for  two  months.  Mr.  Snyder  left  at 
once  to  spend  his  vacation  with  his  family 
at  Nonquitt,  Mass. — During  the  summer  a 
new  organ  will  be  placed  in  the  church. 
The  one  now  in  use  was  taken  from  the  old 
church,  and  has  never  been  considered 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  present  surround- 
ings. 

—Early  in  the  Spring  the  ladies  of  the  Eliot 
Society  determined  to  establish  a  public 
ice-water  fountain.  The  money  was  raised 
and  all  plans  made,  when  an  unlocked  for 
obstacle  was  encountered.  It  was  necessarv 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  that  proved  to  be  a  slow  and 
tedious  process.  One  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  IB  a  member  of  the  council,  and  has 
faithfully  used  his  infiuence,  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lower  House  has  not  yet  been 
granted.  The  delay  is  greatly  regretted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  as 
this  is  the  season  when  the  fountain  would 
be  most  acceptable.  It  may  yet  be  com- 
pleted before  the  summer  is  over. 
— The  Church  of  the  Unity  is  also  closed. 
— Mr.  Learned  will  remain  in  the  city. 

Ware,  Mass.— Mr.  B.  W.  Pennock  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  this  place,  on  June  27th.  The 
oouncil  met  at  12  a.  m.,  and  chose  Rev.  J.  F. 
Moors,  D.  D.,  moderator,  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Badger,  scribe. 
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At  2  o'clock  the  service  of  ordination  be- 
gan. Rev.  O.  I.  Darling  made  the  invoca- 
tion, Rev.  A,  F.  Bailey,  read  the  Scriptures,. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  preached  the  sermon. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Moors  made  the  ordaining  prayer, 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  H.  Badger  extended  the. 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  Rev.  B.  V.  Steven- 
son gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev. 
F.  W.  Betts  made  the  closing  prayer. 

Mr.  Horton  took  his  text  from  Rev.  iv:  5,. 
— "  Seven  lamps  of  fire  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God."  These  he  called:  1,  The 
eternal  goodness;  2,  Human  responsibility; 
3,  Leadership  of  Jesus  Christ;  4,  Continu- 
ous  revelation;  5,  The  perfectibility  of  man; 

6,  The  aim  of  religion,  a  type  of  life;  and, 

7,  Belief  in  a  universal  church.  The  sub- 
ject was  ably  handled  and  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  audience.  The  following 
churches  were  represented:  Second  of  Bos- 
ton, Brookfield,  Barre,  Northampton,  Peters- 
ham, Palmer,  South  Natick  and  Warren. 
The  A.  U.  A.  was  represented  by  the  secre- 
tary and  the  state  missionary,    g.  m.  c.  b. 

Weirs,  N.  H.— On  August  3-5  there 
will  be  held  a  Unitarian  grove  meeting,  at 
which  will  speak  Rev.  C.  W.  Heizer,  Rev.  J. 
B.  Gilman,  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Rev.  Fielder 
Israel,  Rev.  Robt.  Collyer,  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Abbott,  and  Rev.  James  Kay  Ap- 
plebee.  Several  distinguished  laymen,  also, 
will  be  there  to  address  the  laymen's  meet- 
ing. Reduced  rates  are  to  be  given  at  the 
hotels  and  on  the  railroads,  information  con- 
cerning which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
"Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  Committee," 
Weirs,  N.  H.  All  other  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  E.  C.  Abbott, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Wilton,  N.  H. -Rev.  Frank  L.Phalen, 
of  this  place,  has  finally  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  He  will  begin  his  work  there  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Winchendon,  Mass.— Avery  sad  ca- 
lamity has  fallen  upon  the  Unitarian  church 
here,  and  indeed  upon  the  community  in 
general.  It  is  the  sudden  death  of  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Wheeler  and  his  wife.  They  were 
driving,  and  having  occasion  to  cross  a  rail- 
way track,  their  carriage  was  run  into  by  a 
freight  train,  causing  their  death  almost 
instantly.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  practically  the 
founder  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Winch- 
endon, having  come  here  twenty-three  years 
X  while  the  little  handful  of  liberal  people 
>  had  gathered  themselves  together  were 
yet  worshiping  in  a  hall.  Through  his  ef- 
forts a  church  edifice  was  erected;  and  all 
the  progress  of  the  society  since  has  been 
directly  associated  with  his  ministry.  He 
had  made  himself  greatly  beloved  and  very 
influential  in  the  town,  in  educational 
matters,  in  charities  and  good  i^rks  of  all' 
kinds.  The  funeral  was  largely  attended^ 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rev. 
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W.  H.  Pierson,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
Rev.  Davis  Foster,  of  Winchendon,  taking 
part  in  it. 

JOTTINGS. 

The  Japanese  government  has  sent  over 
to  this  country  a  party  of  six  young  men 
(one  a  physician,  one  an  editor,  and  one  a 
Christian  minister)  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  public  buildings,  colleges,  charit- 
able institutions,  hospitals,  prisons  and 
prison  systems  of -the  united  States. 

The  Christian  Leader  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Priestley's  "  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, "  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1796,  were 
given  in  the  Lombard  St.  Universalist 
Church,  and  that  in  them  he  avowed  him- 
self in  full  sympathy  with  the  pastor  of  that 
church.  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester,  in  his 
belief  of  Universalism.  • 

A  beautiful  movement  is  that  to  organize 
**  Bands  of  Mercy "  everywhere,  in  schools 
and  Sunday-schools,  to  teach  children  to  be 
kind  and  merciful  to  all  human  and  dumb 
■creatures,  and  to  trv  to  protect  them  from 
cruel  treatment.  This  movement  seems  to 
be  going  forward  rapidly  in  England.    The 

feneral  secretary  announces  520  Bands  and 
10,000  members  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Greo.  T.  Angell  reports  69  new  "Bands 
of  Mercy  "  formeS  in  the  United  States  last 
month,  and  97  the  month  before. 

George  M.  Pullman,  palace  car  builder, 
has  a  high  opinion  of  women's  executive 
ability  and  pays  them  men's  wages  for  men's 
work. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  hate.  H^te  hypo- 
crisy, hate  cant,  hate  intolerance,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  pharisaism;  hate  them  as 
Christ  hated  them— with  a  deep,  abiding, 
god-like  hatred.— F.  W.  Robertson. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly  Wit- 
ness, Mr.  Geo.  May  Powell  makes  tne  fol- 
lowing statements  regarding  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  its  effects: 

1.  I  was  on  a  city  mission  committee  in  a 
metropolitan  city  for  seven  >[ears.  The 
work  of  this  committee  was  chiefly  among 
prisoners.  Noticing  the  large  proportion 
of  crime  due  to  drink,  I,  with  others,  made 
some  investigations  relative  to  the  roots  of 
the  drink  habit.  We  found  84  per  cent,  of 
those  who  got  into  criminal  trouble  through 
drink  charged  the  use  of  tobacco  with  be- 
ing the  l^inning  of  their  intemperate 
h^its. 

2.  The  French  and  Grerman  governments 
have  found  on  scientific  investigation  that 
smoking  tobacco  was  so  hurtful  to  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  welfare  of  man  that 
they  have  prohibited  its  use  among  those 
educated  by  their  governments  for  civil  or 
military  service. 

3.  The  London  Lancet  says:  "No  smoker 
can  be  a  well  man." 


4.  Tobacco  insanity,  tobacco  heart  that 
kills  instantly,  tobacco  cancer,  etc.,  are  now 
widely  spreaa  and  widely  spreading  physi- 
cal terrors,  as  recognized  by  able  medical 
men. 

"Nothing  is  more  sure  to  me,  than  that  I 
ought  to  be  as  good  and  noble  as  I  can." — 
Plato. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  not  the  size  of  its  cities,  nor  the 
shops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out. — Enierson, 

The  Cambridge  Tribune  tells  the  follow- 
ing good  story  which  throws  light  upon  the 
question  of  w^hother  or  not  there  is  theo- 
logical progress  going  on  even  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  sects.    The  subject  of  the  story  is 
Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  Reading. 
He  is  a  man  of  liberal  views, — too  liberal  his 
>  brethren  sometimes    think.     At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Suffolk  (North)  Association, 
at  Newton  Highlands,  he  concluded  to  play 
a  joke  upon  his  conservative  brethren  who 
have  so  much  to  say  against  the  "  new  de- 
parture"  in    the  Congregationalist  body. 
Accordingly  he  preach^  a  sermon  in  which 
theCalvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  in 
its  most  ri^d  form  was  set  forth  and  ap- 
proved.    When  criticisms  were  called  for, 
every  man  who  spoke  condemned  the  ser- 
mon,— the  conservative  men  as  strongly  as 
the  liberals.    Then  Dr.  Barrows  explained 
himself.  He  said  he  ^Tote  that  sermon  just 
forty-two  years  ago,  directly  after  graduating 
from  the  theological  seminary.  It  was  strict- 
ly in  accord   with  the  seminary  teaching 
and  the  theology  generally  preached  in  or- 
thodox churches  at  that  time.    He  said:  ^I 
have  preserved  this  sermon,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  that  most  old  school  men  of 
to-day  are  new  departure  men,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  forty  years  ago;  and  in  or- 
der to  make  it  clear  that,  as  progress  has 
been  a  good  thing  in  the  past,  it  may  not  be 
a  bad  thing  in  the  present."    The  brethren 
appreciated  the  joke,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tnat  it  will  do  them  good. 

The  broader  a  faith  is,  the  more  iniper- 
ishable.  It  is  the  local  that  dies.  This 
made  Moses  perish  and  his  ceremonv. 
Popes  and  kings  and  thinkers  and  sola- 
iers  have  been  destroyed  because  they 
loved  the  ideas  of  a  day,  but  Christ  is 
as  powerful  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  he  was  in  the  first,  because  his  prin- 
ciples were  as  broad  as  all  centuries. 
The  human  family  cannot  outlive  them 
nor  migrate  beyond  them — David  Siving. 


Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  us:  "  I 
want  to  thank  and  congratulate  you  on  the 
last  number  of  The  Unitarian.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  read  so  much  of  a  maga- 
zine, and  when  I  have  wanted  to  read  it  all. 
If  you  can  keep  up  to  that  standard  it  will 
do  no  end  of  good." 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  SCIENCE. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  Thy  works! 
In  wisdom  Thou  hast  made  them  all; 
Thy  power  sustains  the  boundless  whole, 
And  safely  guides  this  little  ball. 

Inspired  by  Thee,  each  patient  sage 
Explores  some  border  of  Thy  ways, 
Tracing  with  awe  the  living  lines, 
HeartfuU  of  wonder  and  of  praise. 

Those  living  lines  still  lead  toward  Thee, 
And  promise  more  than  now  they  give; 
They  pledge  increase  of  light  and  joy. 
Long  as  immortal  minds  shall  live. 

Thanks,  for  the  light  already  ours! 
Thanks,  for  the  hope  Thou  dost  awake, 
That  we,  from  transient  night,  shall  see 
At  length  eternal  morning  break. 

Thomas  Hill.. 


SEALED   ORDERS. 


A  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  Minister 
OP  THE  Unitarian  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  get  thee  out 
of  thy  country  to  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee.  And  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither 
he  went. — Hebrew  History. 

Deeply  colored  by  legend,  and  nnhis- 
torical  as  much  of  the  account  of  the 
Hebrew  race  in  its  early  stages  may  be, 
it  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  human 
life.  It  is  a  large  picture  of  the  won- 
ders and  dreads,  of  the  temptations  and 
expectations,  of  the  sins  and  sorrows, 
which,  in  tnm,  possess  the  heart  of 
mankind.  The  garden  of  innocence,  the 
first  wrong  doing,  the  slavery  in  Egypt, 
the  march  toward  freedom,  ttie  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, the  falls  and  the  risings,  all  are 
types  of  what  occur  in  the  history  of 
each  nation  and  each  soul.  Through 
all  the  story,  with  boundless  illustration, 
as  the  theme  runs  through  a  piece  of 
music,  now  soaring  heaven  high  on 
triumphant  wings  of  sound,  now  rolling 


along  with  lower,  heavier  tone  blending 
with  earth  passions,  runs  the  thread  of 
religious  faith  and  obedience  to  the  un- 
seen Powers. 

In  the  passage  just  read  the  veil  is 
lifted  for  a  moment  affording  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  primitive  patriarchs,  in 
obedience  to  what  seemed  a  divine  com- 
mand, turning  his  back  upon  his  home 
and  kindred,  and  facing  the  unknown 
and  uncertain.  From  the  account  given 
of  his  journeyings  he  seems  always  to 
have  been  under  marching  orders.  He 
went  first  to  the  plain  of  Moreh;  then  to 
the  east  of  Bethel;  then  he  moved  south- 
ward; after  that  he  appears  in  Egypt; 
and  still  later  he  is  seen  in  Hebron.  His 
wanderings  seem  to  be  aimless;  but  as 
often  as  he  struck  tent  he  did  it  in  obe- 
dience to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
command  of  the  Lord. 

The  picture  of  that  far  off  shepherd, 
gathering  his  family  and  fiocks  together 
and  setting  forth  on  a  journey  without 
knowing  where  its  end  would  be,  finds 
its  original  in  every  life.  We  are  all 
marching  imder  sealed  orders.  Many 
things  are  known,  but  there  is  always 
the  unknown  and  the  uncertain.  Ex- 
perience is  a  great  sim,  and  illumines 
much  of  our  path;  but  there  is  always  a 
wall  of  darkness  through  which  its 
beams  are  powerless  to  penetrate.  Every 
forward  movement  of  the  race  has  been 
an  advance  into  the  darkness.  When 
the  most  notable  events  of  time  have 
been  accomplished, — ^the  scattering  of 
•races  from  their  congested  centres  to 
people  the  newly  discovered  continents 
with  more  vigorous  life,  the  creation  of 
a  new  art  or  a  new  religion,  the  foimd- 
ing  of  new  states,  the  appearance  of 
greater  liberty, — it  has  always  been  when 
uncertainty  has    yielded  to  necessity. 
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Something  as  strong  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord  has  driven  mankind  away  from  the 
known  toward  the  unknown — ^has  hurled 
men  from  the  clear  sunlit  present  into 
the  uncertain  twilight  of  the  future. 

In  the  myth,  Helios  had  an  eye  which 
could  pierce  the  solid  rock;  but  what 
mortal  has  sight  keen  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  wall  which  separates  to-day 
from  to-morrow?  Nothing  is  definite 
except  the  past  Of  the  last  hour  we 
can  give  some  coherent  report;  but  of 
the  next  hour  we  can  only  conjecture. 
We  are  all  traveling  toward  a  country 
that  is  absolutely  new  to  us.  We  are  as 
great  discoverers  as  Balboa  or  De  Soto. 
Every  day  a  new  list  of  surprises  is 
opened  to  us.  The  picture  of  Colxmibus 
during  the  last  days  of  his  first  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  is  an  impressive  rep- 
resentation of  what  is  constantly  occur- 
ring to  us  in  our  voyage  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  seamen  are  all  gathered 
around  their  leader,  with  sad  or  angry 
faces,  while  he  tries  to  quell  their 
discontent,  and  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently casts  his  earnest  eye  upon  the 
western  horizon  as  if  he  would  pierce 
the  limiting  line  where  sky  and  sea  were 
joined  and  see  a  new  world  rising  out  of 
the  water.  Thus  do  we  all  stand,  at 
times,  battling  with  mutinous  circum- 
stances, but  fixing  our  eyes  upon  the 
future  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  discover 
what  it  holds  for  us.  This  vast  conti- 
nent lay  here,  inert  and  silent,  holding 
concealed  all  its  treasures  and  wonders, 
indifferent  to  the  threats  of  mutinous 
crews  and  the  fears  of  the  anxious  chiel 
It  would  not  move  an  inch  to  the  east- 
ward, not  lift  a  cloud,  nor  push  a  moun- 
tain higher  so  much  as  the  thickness  of 
a  grain  of  sand  to  assist  the  discouraged, 
sea-tossed  mariners  to  make  the  discov- 
ery and  quiet  their  fears  and  scatter 
their  uncertainties.  So  lies  the  future, 
waiting  to  be  discovered,  concealing  all 
its  treasures  and  all  its  hardships  alike 
from  view.  How  careless  seems  to- 
morrow of  all  our  hopes  and  dreads! 

A  day  at  a  time  is  given  us.  In  si- 
lence it  comes  to  us  from  the  east;  in 
silence  it  departs  from  us  into  the  west. 
We  are  linked  to  each  preceding  one  by 
a  slender  filament  of  memory; — a  fj^rn 
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medley  of  impressions,  which  a  little 
longer  night  and  a  little  deeper  sleep 
would  have  wholly  obliterated,  is  alL 
that  is  left  of  yesterday's  thoughts  and 
acts.  Everything  is  written  on  sand, 
and  a  few  more  waves  will  wash  it  away. 
Of  the  coming  day  nothing  can  be  told. 
We  are  drawn  toward  to-morrow,  but 
never  overtake  it.  To-day  offers  us 
gifts.  To-morrow  only  offers  us  prom- 
ises; and  we  do  not  know  whether  one 
of  them  will  be  redeemed  or  not. 

Destiny  can  only  be  discovered  by  go- 
ing toward  it.  The  only  key  to  the  rid- 
dle of  life  is  life  itself.  Edipus  has  been 
here  many  times;  but  he  can  throw  no 
light  upon  this  problem.  Every  one 
must  solve  it  for  himself.  At  first  sight 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  lives  of 
two  children  to  make  them  so  different 
in  the  outcome.  Seventy  years  of 
earthly  journeying  sometimes  separates 
those  who  seemed  to  start  in  the  same 
direction  as  far  from  each  other  as  the 
orange  grove  is  from  the  iceberg. 

"  From  the  same  father's  side. 
From  the  same  mother's  knee, 
One  journeys  toward  the  peaceful  tide, 
One  toward  the  stormy  sea." 

When  the  biography  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  former  days  was  written,  there 
was  usually  included  the  account  of  some 
omen  attending  their  birth  or  early  life 
which  was  thought  to  predict  the  quality 
of  their  career.  It  is  related  that  a 
spector  appeared  to  the  nurse  of  Cicero 
and  told  her  that  he  for  whom  she  was 
caring  would  be  the  greatest  Roman. 
Of  Demosthenes,  his  future  greatness  as 
an  orator  was  revealed  to  his  mother  in 
a  dream.  It  is  told  of  a  famous  warrior 
that,  when  an  infant,  he  grasped  a  sword 
in  preference  to  a  toy  when  both  were 
presented  to  him.  The  list  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  lengthened  of  those 
who  achieved  greatness  of  whom  some 
strange  event  is  recorded  which  Outlined 
their  future  in  advance.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  all  these  stories  came  to 
light  after  fame  had  been  won.  From 
all  alike  the  future  is  hidden.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Moses  knew  that  he  should 
found  a  nation,  or  that  David  knew  that 
a  crown  awaited  him;  that  Homer  knew 
he  would  be  immortal  on  earth,  or  that 
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Lincoln,  when  playing  around  a  log  hut, 
ever  suspected  that  his  name  would  be 
enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  history  and 
would  be  known  around  the  world. 
They  all  went  forward  like  that  saint  of 
old,  and,  like  every  common  mortal  of 
to-day,  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 
Life  is  only  learned  by  living  it. 

Li  this  perpetual  twilight  which  hangs 
around  our  pathway  there  is  an  element 
of  pathos..  Everything  seems  to  elude 
us.  We  are  lured  forward  from  one 
thing  to  another.  We  think  we  have 
overtaken  a  fact,  and  can  rest  there  with 
assurance;  but  just  beyond  us  lies  an- 
other fact  toward  which  we  must  press; 
reaching  that  there  is  still  another,  and 
so  on  forever.  The  fable  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew  is  the  history  of  each  of  our 
lives.  Peace  is  always  somewhere  else, 
and  we  are  kept  constantly  on  the  road. 
We  were  told  when  we  were  children 
that  if  we  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  we  should  find  a  pot  of  gold 
We  all  believed  the  story,  and  ever 
since  we  have  been  hurrying  to  find  it. 
But  for  some  reason  we  do  not  succeed. 
It  is  always  elsewhere.  Now  it  is  in  the 
meadow,  and  we  shall  soon  reach  it. 
Coming  to  the  meadow  it  has  gone  into 
the  woods,  and  is  braiding  its  bright 
ribbons  among  the  tree  tops.  Go  into 
the  woods,  and  it  has  gone  from  there 
and  is  weaving  a  crown  for  a  distant 
hill  top. 

Nature  is  only  a  suggestion,  a  promise. 
We  cannot  get  very  near  anything.  Life 
is  a  system  of  approximations.  There  is 
an  enticement  in  the  landscape,  and  yet 
it  invariably  awakens  feelings  which  it 
cannot  satisfy.  So  does  music;  so  does 
the  best  art  of  every  kind.  The  sweet- 
fragrance,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
traUing  arbutus  suggest  a  somewhat  finer 
than  3iey — ^an  intangible,  a  spiritual 
realm  of  which  they  are  but  envoys,  and 
the  pleasure  they  give  becomes  a  deli- 
cious pain.  What  magnificent  drapery, 
what  galleries  of  splendor  a  sunset  re- 
veals! One  does  not  grow  weary  of  that 
spectacle.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  us  or  this  place  or  time.  It 
too  seems  to  be  a  promise.  It  is  a  gate- 
way to  a  grander  pageant  belonging  to 
some  other  world  tiian  this  upon  which 
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we  stand.  We  are  always  on  the  search 
for  beauty  and  for  goodness,  but  we 
have  never  arrived  where  they  are.  Can 
they  ever  be  grasped  in  the  hand  and 
called  ours  ? 

What  a  pale  imitation,  is  the  life  we 
are  living,  of  the  life  we  see  in  glimpses! 
How  dark,  how  dreary  life  seems  after 
one  of  these  flaming  lightning  glances 
in  which  all  things  are  illuminated  for 
an  instant  has  died  out!  Poor  Moses! 
They  say  that  he  died  in  loneliness  at 
last  on  the  still  heights  of  Nebo,  seeing 
in  the  distance  the  undulating  hills  and 
peaceful  vales  which  he  had  sought  so 
long,  but  which  his  feet  never  touched. 
It  may  be  a  similar  fate  awaits  us  all. 
Life  may  be  intended  to  be  a  march, 
and  not  a  final  victory.  ■  We  shall  never 
on  earth  plant  our  feet  upon  the  Prom- 
ised Land*;  to  find  it  we  must  leave  our 
round  world  and  search  for  it  elsewhere. 

Whatever  is  universal  is  necessary; 
and  whatever  is  necessary  must  be  bene- 
ficent Hence  this  constant  doubt  which 
hoviers  over  life,  this  march  under  sealed 
orders  which  we  are  making,  must  have 
some  office  to  perform  or  it  would  not  be. 
It  is  very  certain  that  it  lends  an  impres- 
sive qu^ity,  a  thrilling  interest  to  life 
which  woiid  be  wanting  without  it.  It 
confers  a  kind  of  solemn  beauty  to  life, 
and  lifts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon-place,— as  the  ruins  on  its  banks 
give  an  added  interest  to  the  Rhine 
river,  and  as  the  house  in  which  one 
whom  we  have  loved  has  died  can  never 
again  be  a  mere  house  to  us.  I  have 
read  of  a  king  whose  heart  had  become 
so  tender  and  so  just  that  he  expressed 
the  wish  to  so  conduct  his  reign  that 
none  of  his  subjects  should  ever  wear 
mourning  because  of  any  of  his  acts. 
A  most  humane  wish  for  a  king  to  make; 
and  it  would  be  a  blessed  Uung  if  not 
only  kings  but  all  mankind  would  so 
conduct  affairs  that  the  countless  thou- 
sands who  have  been  made  to  mourn  be- 
cause of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man" 
would  all  belong  to  the  past.  But  as 
life  is  constituted  it  would  seem  that 
tears  and  the  power  of  sorrow  help  to 
enrich  life  and  do  not  impoverish  it. 
They  accompany  us,  not  to  deform  and 
weaken,  but  to  ornament  and  strengthen 
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our  life.  Night  and  day  both  have  their 
appointed  work  to  perform  in  nature, 
and  in  life  neither  one  can  spare  the 
other.  It  is  the  deep  gloom,  the  per- 
manent shadow  which  gives  such  inter- 
est to  the  pine  woods  by  contrast  with 
the  sun-bright  fields.  The  pensive 
strain,  while  it  almost  breaks  the  heart, 
we  could  not  spare  from  our  music. 
Life,  too,  needs  its  minor  chords. 
DFrom  age  to  age  the  future  hides  its 
secret  How  many,  and  what  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
and  publish  that  secret!  How  gladly 
would  we  listen  to  him  who  could  give 
us  the  key  to  that  cryptogram.  By 
means  of  the  Bosetta  stone  and  the  cun- 
eiform inscriptions  the  events  of  Ptol- 
emy's court  have  been  discovered  and 
the  history  of  the  Assyrian  dynasties 
unearthed;  but  where  is  th5  Champol- 
lion  or  the  Rawlinson  who  can  discover 
what  dynasties  are  yet  to  be  ?  Theseus 
threaded  the  labyrinth  where  the  savage 
Minotaur  lived;  but  who  holds  the  clew 
to  guide  him  into  that  deeper  labyrinth 
where  sits  the  all -devouring  Fate?  In 
all  ages  there  have  been  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  for  this 
office,  but  all  have  revealed  in  turn  their 
ignorance  and  unfitness  for  the  work 
proposed.  We  distrust  every  map  that 
has  been  made.  We  are  afraid  to  sail 
by  any  chart  that  has  been  given. 
I^ophets,  soothsayers,  astrologers,  clair- 
voyants, are  all  garrulous  concerning 
trifles,  and  can  give  us  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  things  we  already 
know,  or  do  not  care  to  know;  but  when 
we  grow  earnest  and  wistful,  and  ask 
for  some  assurance  to  quiet  all  our  mis- 
^vings,  they  too  grow  dumb  if  they  are 
sincere  men  and  women,  or  try  to  oon- 
<5eal  their  ignorance  by  a  manifold  men- 
dacity if  they  are  not.  The  true  spirit- 
ual seer  is  content  with  maintaining 
that  always  before  the  soul  a  vast  fore- 
ground lies,  and,  like  the  breath  of  the 
morning,  awakens  and  invigorates  us  to 
press  onward;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  his 
greatness  that  he  never  descends  to  de- 
tails and  trifles,  nor  tries  to  pictiire  the 
scenery  of  the  future  life  with  too  great 
minuteness.  He  is  awed  by  the  thought 
that  the  future  life  is,  and  not  piqued 
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by  curiosity  to  know  what  is.  More- 
over, if  a  man  has  met  and  conversed 
with  angels  he  need  not  tell  it  to  me.  I 
will  know  it  by  the  loftiness  of  his  nat- 
ural bearing  and  the  purity  of  his  life. 
Heaven  has  no  favorites  with  which  it 
becomes  confidential.  Like  the  Persian 
we  all  may  confess: 

"Here  is  a  veil  through  which  I  cannot  see, 
Here  is  a  lock  for  which  I  have  no  key." 

Life  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  formula. 
There  is  always  the  contingent,  the  un- 
certain, for  which  allowance  must  be 
made.  A  map  of  the  earth  can  be  made, 
but  not  a  map  of  the  soul.  On  the  earth, 
mountain  ranges  and  boundaries  are 
fixed.  It  is  not  so  in  the  soul!  There 
they  are  always  changing.  If  we  appeal 
to  consciousness  there  are  no  boundaries. 
One  prospect  opens  into  another.  Be- 
neath every  deep  is  a  deeper  abyss. 
Every  day  a  new  possibility  invites  the 
growing  and  inquiring  spirit.  In  nature 
the  source  of  a  river  is  determined  and 
constant.  If  it  is  in  a  certain  latitude 
to-day  it  will  be  in  the  same  place  next 
year,  and  who  goes  thither  then  will 
find  it.  Not  so  with  the  source  of  tears. 
To-day  the  fountain  may  be  so  deep 
that  the  stream  cannot  reach  the  surface; 
no  stroke  can  be  strong  enough  to  make 
the  flinty  rock  yield  its  flood.  To-mor- 
row, the  slightest  thing — ^the  touch  of  a 
child's  hand,  or  the  half- forgotten  strain 
of  some  old  song  that  long  ago  we  heard 
our  mother  sing  will  stw^  the  crystal 
stream. 

There  is  perhaps  a  law  for  all  things. 
What  seems  to  be  fortuitous  and  mirac- 
ulous is  the  result  of  some  law  whose 
operations  are  too  subtle  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  intellect  has  subdued  many 
things  and  made  them  its  servants. 
Sometimes,  so  great  are  its  triumphs,  it 
seems  as  if  everything  would  be  known. 
There  are  exact  sciences.  The  sum  of 
the  unknown  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
We  feel  confidence  when  we  find  that  a 
certain  cause  always  produces  a  certain 
eflFect.  With  this  established,  we  some- 
times think  that  a  diagram  of  all  earth's 
complex  affairs  might  be  drawn  and  life 
be  managed  as  if  it  were  a  machine.  But 
we  only  need  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  shatter  our  claim,  and  drive  us 
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back  to  our  old  wonder.  Reason  throws 
its  rays  deep  into  the  night  of  mystery; 
but  there  will  probably  always  be  a  large 
twilight  territory  where  trust  alone  must 
lead  the  way. 

We  sometimes  crave  the  exact  and 
certain,  and  grow  fretful  because  it  is 
denied  us.  We  would  gladly  know  what 
is  to  be  the  outcome  of  that  upon  which 
we  have  staked  everything.  Is  not  na- 
ture dealing  unkindly  and  treacherously 
with  us  in  thus  enticing  us  with  prom- 
ises, and  yet  always  hiding  their  fulfill- 
ment in  the  dark  ?  Yet  is  it  not  better 
so?  Suppose  that  all  of  the  coming 
days  lay  plain  before  us,  like  a  land- 
scape at  noon ;  suppose  the  gift  of  fore- 
knowledge instead  of  hope  had  been 
preserved  when  Pandora  permitted  all 
the  other  gifts  to  fly  away,  and  it  had 
been  conferred  upon  mortals:  suppose 
we  had  known,  years  ago,  everything 
that  was  to  befall  us  and  those  whom  we 
love — who  could  have  confronted  exist- 
ence ?  It  is  better  that  we  should  be 
surprised  and  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected, rather  than  that  we  be  compelled 
to  march  through  all  the  years  toward 
sad,  heart-breaking  events,  while  they 
were  in  plain  view.  If  we  knew  just 
how  many  days  would  complete  our  life, 
or  the  life  of  our  friends,  what  a  paraly- 
sis would  fall  upon  every  heart.  If  we 
knew  just  what  hopes  would  be  realized 
and  what  plans  would  succeed  the  spring 
of  endeavor  would  be  broken.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  many  purposes  should  fail,  that 
great  hopes  should  turn  to  nothing,  that 
heai-ts  should  be  broken,  yet  receive  with 
all  these  sad  mishaps  the  deep  moral  ex- 
periences and  the  acquaintance  of  the 
real  method  of  Providence  which  in- 
variably accompany  them. 

Analogous  to  the  loss  which  life  would 
sustain  in  its  discipline,  if  it  were  re- 
duced to  the  exact,  would  be  the  depri- 
vation of  much  of  that  which  gives  it 
such  thrilling  interest.  Out  of  the 
uncertain  has  come  whatsoever  beau- 
tifies existence.  To  reduce  every- 
thing to  definable  limits  would  be 
to  rob  the  soul  of  much  of  its  de- 
light. There  is  something  native  to 
the  soul  which  finds  its  expression,  not 
in  terms  of  mathematics,  but  in  the  in- 
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exact  and  flowing — in  music,  in  poetry, 
in  moonlight  falling  upon  ruins,  in  the 
woods  lying  over  against  the  sky  with 
their  solemn  aisles  and  lofty  arches,  in 
the  vast  moaning  sea.  To  banish  this 
would  bereave  life.  Parting  from  all 
its  lovely  and  mysterious  haunts,  the 
soul  would  be  as  sad  as  was  Boabdil 
and  his  unhappy  companions,  when,  at 
break  of  day,  they  tiled  through  the 
gates  of  the  Alhambra  and  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  scene  of  their  former 
delight,  forever.  With  everything  de- 
fined and  clearly  understood,  poetry 
would  fade  out  of  literature,  as  flowers 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  There  would 
be  no  psalm  of  trust,  no  hymn  suggest- 
ing the  measureless  flight  of  the  soul 
toward  the  Perfect.  In  architecture  no 
temple  would  be  seen.  In  all  of  speech 
no  prayer  would  be  heard.  The  home 
would  be  a  mere  place  of  shelter.  The 
word  God  would  disappear.  The  grave 
would  be  only  a  dark  opening  in  the 
ground  around  which  no  tears  need  fall 
and  on  which  no  flowers  need  be  strewn. 

In  history  who  are  the  central  figures  f 
Not  they  who  have  lived  only  in  the 
known  and  established.  No;  they  are 
those  who  have  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness and  have  defied  the  unknown.  All 
through  history  there  is  a  line  of  noble 
souls  who  have  obeyed  marching  orders 
without  knowing  where  they  were  going, 
and  have  not  stipulated  for  any  guide  or 
chart;  who  made  no  stingy  bargain  with 
Providence  for  their  own  safety,  but  who 
moved  grandly  forward  into  the  dark- 
ness, permitting  each  forward  step  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  another,  trusting 
the  Power  which  gave  the  order  to  find 
the  way  and  make  the  end  justify  the 
journey.  Uncertainty  is  the  mother  of 
heroes. 

Consulting  a  common  experience  does 
not  weaken  the  case.  "None  mount  so 
high  as  those  who  know  not  whither 
they  go."  Have  not  our  best  endeavors 
and  our  richest  experience  come  when 
we  were  following  a  path  part  of  the 
time  running  through  the  light  and  then 
through  the  darkness  ?  Bravery  is  only 
possible  where  defeat  is  possible.  11 
there  is  fidelity,  it  implies  a  risk  of  un- 
faithfulness.    If  we  stand  by  a  friend 
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in  time  of  trouble,  it  is  because  he  is  in 
dangerous  territory,  and  we  wish  to 
place  him  on  the  sheltered  side.  What- 
ever depth  there  may  be  to  our  love,  or 
constancy  in  our  devotion,  or  helpful- 
ness in  our  presence, — ^whatever  it  is 
that  makes  our  friends  want  us  beside 
them  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  sorrow, 
it  has  all  come  to  us  from  our  own  trials 
and  battles  in  the  darkness  with  unseen 
foes.  The  lines  drawn  upon  the  face 
and  the  deep  look  in  the  eye  reveal  what 
a  soul  has  passed  through.  It  is  the 
background  of  experience  touching  the 
foreground  of  possibility  which  gives 
such  vivid  meaning  to  every  life  and 
makes  man  never  weary  of  doing  and 
daring.  It  is  the  concealed  plot  with  a 
catastrophe  ready  to  faU  every  moment 
— every  drama  threatening  to  lift  the 
curtain  upon  a  tragedy  in  tiie  last  act — 
which  keeps  us  always  at  highest  tension. 
Why  is  it  that  every  time  we  look 
upon  a  group  of  children  at  play,  or  on 
their  way  to  school,  that,  after  the  first 
feeling  of  gladness  at  sight  of  their 
fair  young  faces  has  faded,  there  comes 
a  tender,  half -sad  mood,  and  afterward 
when  we  meet  our  own  children  we  give 
them  a  kinder  greeting  f  It  is  because 
we  know  that  the  coming  days  will  steal 
some  of  this  joy  out  of  their  lives  and 
that  their  hearts  miist  be  broken  so 
many  times  before  the  final  breaking, — 
when  all  the  strings  of  the  marvelous 
life-harp,  having  made  so  much  sad 
music  through  the  years,  will  suddenly 
snap  in  twain  and  will  never  more  make 
music,  sad  or  glad,  on  earth.  How 
gladly  we  would  spare  them  all  surprise 
and  disappointment,  is  the  first  emotion. 
Deeper  ttiought  tells  us  that  they  too 
must  be  strengthened  by  trial  as  we 
have  been;  and  every  high  aspiration 
and  noble  venture  will  come  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  must  be  paid  for  by 
throbs  of  pain  and  pangs  of  sorrow. 

"They  lay  their  corner-stones  in  dark 
Deep  waters,  who  upbuild  in  beauty 
On  earth's  old  heart  their  triumph-arc, 
That  crowns  with  glory  lives  of  duty. 

**  And  heart-strings  sweetest  music  make 
When  swept  by  suffering's  fiery  fingers; 
And  through  soul-shadows  starriest  break 
The  glories  on  God's  brave  light  bring- 
ers." 


The  practical  inference  lies  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  as  old  as  religion.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  trust.  In  all  our  experience 
no  hour  has  arrived  for  which  the  soul 
was  not  equal.  The  future  is  concealed; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be 
worthy  of  the  past.  Life  is  a  mystery; 
but  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  trust 
that  it  contains  within  its  deepest  folds 
the  good  of  the  race.  Our  best  actions 
are  all  approved,  and  seem  to  fulfill 
even  a  higher  use  than  we  had  designed. 
A  kind  and  wise  purpose  seems  to  be 
involved  in  the  plan  of  aflFairs;  and, 
although  we  have  not  been  able  to  see 
by  what  we  have  been  led  hither,  yet 
we  are  confident  that  we  have  not  come 
without  guidance.  Even  when .  the  un- 
certainty was  greatest,  now  we  know 
we  were  not  friendless  nor  forsaken, 
but  were  escorted  by  an  invisible  leader. 
Under  such  guidance  we  are  willing  to 
face  the  unknown  future, — face  it  how- 
ever much  uncertainty,  however  much 
wandering  through  imf  amiliar  scenes  it 
may  hold  in  store  for  us,  and  though  it 
contains  that  greatest  of  all  surprises 
called  DeatL  Surely  He  who  has  led  us 
through  so  many  nights  will  not  forsake 
us  when  the  great  darkness  is  settling 
around  us. 

"Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home; 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,— one  step  enough  for  me. 

"  So  long  Thy  power  has  blessed  me,  sure 
it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost 
awhile." 


OUR  HYMN-BOOK. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  people  both 
sing  and  pray  a  great  deal  better  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago.  One  thing 
greatly  aiding  in  this  is  the  admirable 
collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  given  ns 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  A.  U.  A.  Hymn- 
Book  in  1877. 

But  that  new  edition  was  prepared 
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now  near  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  is 
high  time  to  begin  the  making  of  one 
w£ach  shall  be  as  much  better  than  that 
as  that  is  better  than  its  predecessor.  I 
say  "begin  the  making,"  for  I  think 
ten  years  should  now  be  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  book  to  be  published 
about  1900;  and  I  think  a  thousand 
observers  should,  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
to  come,  contribute  to  the  work. 

This  means,  of  course,  only  that  I 
think  such  a  book  should  grow  out  of 
the  experiences  and  needs  of  our  people 
in  our  churches  and  in  our  homes.  To 
secure  the  results  of  such  experiments 
and  to  gather  the  manna  day  by  day,  I 
think  all  who  use  our  hymn-book  should 
be  on  the  watch  to  note  omissions  and 
to  suggesl  additions  or  amendments. 
Errors  are  not  numerous  in  the  present 
book;  but  there  are  a  few,  as  in  the 
Index  of  Authors,  that  charming  hymn, 
No.  314,  slips  in  both  under  Hosmer 
and  with  the  hymns  of  that  most  sweet- 
voiced  of  all  our  living  singers,  Samuel 
Longfellow.  More  perilous  blunders 
may  creep  in.  Just  before  this  edition 
was  first  struck,  I  stumbled  upon  the  fact 
that  the  new  plate  made  the  Doxology 
read,  "TiZZ  suns  shall  set  and  rise  no 
rnore^^  All  who  use  the  book  should 
record  any  inaccuracies  they  see,  though 
we  cannot  hope  to  make  the  work  as 
correct  as  that  of  an  Oxford  bible  whose 
publishers  offer  a  guinea  apiece  for  any 
errors  found  in  the  text. 

It  would  be  dangerous  ground,  were 
the  officers  of  the  A  U.  A.  to  invite 
suggestions  as  to  various  readings;  and 
the  ice  would  indeed  be  thin  if  our 
dogma  preferences  were  urged  or  al- 
lowed to  crowd  themselves  into  view. 
But  there  is  a  certain  demand  or  neces- 
sity for  judicious  hymn-tinkering,  much 
as  we  dislike  it.  For  instance,  in  hymn 
423,  I  dislike  to  read 

"  Heir  of  Jesus,  hush  thy  fear." 

But  the  scripture  phrase,  heir  tvith 
Jesus,  if  it  betters  the  sense  weakens 
the  sound,  and  I  very  much  love  the 
hymn  just  as  it  is. 

Not  so  with  those  first  lines, 

"Jews  were  wrought  to  cruel  madness; 
Christians  fled  in  fear  and  sadness." 


That  seems  to  me  the  worst  opening  in 
the  whole  collection.  There  were  no 
Christians  then,  and  Jesus  was  as  loyal 
a  Jew  as  any  of  those  thalb  assailed  him. 
How  much  better  would  that  opening 
read,  did  it  stand: 

Foes  were  wrought  to  cruel  madness; 
Friends  had  fled  in  fear  and  sadness. 

We  shall  agree  that  gibes  at  Jews  or  at 
any  others  should  be  wholly  stricken 
out  from  our  book. 

And  that  leads  to  the  suggestion  that 
this  is  cfur  book.  It  is  only  because  of 
that  that  I  presxmie  thus  to  write  at  all. 
One  of  the  best  results  of  publishing  it 
is  the  uniting  of  our  people.  Since  the 
conflicts  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  have 
drawn  together,  pulled  together,  and 
grown  together.  It  seems  to  me  the 
signs  of  yet  greater  union,  of  growing 
peace,  of  increased  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence were  never  so  good  before  as  they 
are  to-day.  And  our  hymn-book  sets 
forth  as  nothing  else  does  our  method 
and  our  ground  of  union.  We  organize 
upon  attractions  rather  than  upon  repul- 
sions, and  upon  affections  more  tiian 
upon  convictions.  Indeed,  the  attempt 
to  secure  absolute  unity  in  thought  in  a 
hymn-book  must  of  necessity  produce 
dissatisfaction  among  our  people,  since 
thus  many  could  not  be  represented. 
We  are  of  different  minds  about  many 
things  in  our  theological  beliefs;  why 
should  our  hymnal  attempt  to  give  the 
false  impression  that  we  are  all  of  one 
mind  ?  We  may  have  something  better 
than  absolute  agreement  in  beliefs:  we 
may  have  a  frank  and  generous  willing- 
ness to  let  all  believe  as  they  must,  to 
respect  them  in  so  believing,  and  to 
allow  them  the  same  right  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  beliefs  in  our  hymnal 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves.  We  mani- 
fest an  undue  timidity  in  not  being 
willing  to  set  forth  the  sharp  contrasts 
in  our  people's  opinions  and  in  their 
modes  of  phrasing  the  expression  of 
either  harmonious  or  antagonistic  con 
victions.  It  takes  away  much  that  is 
picturesque  and  more  that  is  instructive 
and  encouraging  to  try  thus  to  make 
our  hymnal  self-consistent.  It  makes 
it  lack  something  of  truth.     It  makes  it 
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look  as  though  trying  to  appear  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  dear,  good,  orthodox 
Mrs.  Grundy.   . 

It  is  one  of  our  greatest  gains  in  the 
past  twenty  years  that  we  have  shaken 
off  so  much  of  our  respectability  and 
propriety.  I  believe  our  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity, even  Unitarianism,  is  coming 
to  be. 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  focxi." 

But  it  must  not  be  kept  in  stays.  It 
must  be  free  to  grow.  Hostile  manners 
make  a  more  severe  demand  on  Chris- 
tian charity  than  do  warring  dogmas. 
And  it  is  manners,  not  dogmas,  that 
qualify  hymns  to  enter  our  denomina- 
tional book.  All  the  grand  hymns  of 
the  church,  all  made  sicred  by  the  use 
of  generations  of  devout  spirits,  if  they 
still  serve  the  need  of  any  considerable 
number  of  our  people,  should  be  found 
there.  Any  man  who  will  may  let  them 
alone.  He  does  not  endorse  them  by 
reading  some  other  hymn  out  of  that 
book.  The  great  songs  of  the  church 
must  not  be  left  out  because  some  man 
hates  them  or  their  teaching.  If  any 
dozen  faithful  spirits  love  them  or  wish 
sometimes  to  use  them,  they  must  go  in. 
That  collection  must  be  in  no  way  the 
voice  of  a  clique.  It  must  crystallize 
about  our  attractions,  not  our  antipa- 
thies. And  the  comprehensiveness,  as 
well  as  the  true  charity,  of  our  Unita- 
rianism will  appear  in  the  inconsistency 
of  our  collected  hymns. 

Evolution  to-day  is  putting  a  grander 
meaning  into  all  the  great  words  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  all  a  mistake  and  a 
source  of  weakness  timidly  to  lay  those 
words  aside  through  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. No  man  ever  yet  did  any- 
thing worth  the  doing  who  was  not  mis- 
understood; and  any  Liberal  preacher 
who  is  not  often  misunderstood  in  these 
living  days  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
doing  all  his  duty.  It  is  a  duty  to-day 
so  to  speak  that  we  are  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood— by  some  men. 

The  church  is  grandly  remaking  its 
vocabulary.  Salvation  and  redemption 
have  come  to  be  its  Very  catch -words. 
Evolution  is  giving  us  a  new  salvation  and 


a  yet  nobler  Savior.     We  should  rejoice 
in  this,  and  should  help  it  on  with   all 
our  might.    And  we  should  not  suppose 
our  fellow-laborers  to  think  so  badly  of 
us,  of  our  sense  or  of  our  truth,  as  to 
dream  that  we   are  timidly  shrinking' 
from  the  light  or  fearing  to  face   the 
issues  of  to-day,  when  we  exalt  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  our  symbol,  and  sum  up 
our  highest  aspirations  in  our  endeaTor 
to  save  the  souls  of  men  from  hell.      Xf 
hell  is  right  here   and  now,  and   not 
alone  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  terrible  reality,  confronting  the 
wealth  and  pride  of  this  grand  land  of 
ours. 

What  I  suggest,  then,  as  to  our  com- 
mon hymn-book  is  this:  ^ 

I.  Let  a  hundred  hymns  be  omitted 
from  the  present  collection  because  of 
mediocrity,  ascertaining  by  ballot  those 
which  our  people  are  sure  never  to 
use. 

n.  Insert  one  or  two  hundred  hymns, 
no  matter  how  unwelcome  some  of  them 
would  be  to  some  of  our  people,  these 
hymns  being  those  chosen,  during  ten 
years  to  come,  by  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  our  men  and  women  who  are 
alive  and  at  work  to-day. 

HX  Let  the  severest  good  taste  ex- 
clude any  hymn  whose  form  or  senti- 
ment is  unworthy;  but  let  dogma  bar 
out  no  hymn  that  earnest  workers  wish 
to  use. 

IV.  Let  all  our  workers  carefully  re- 
cord in  their  books  all  those  fleeting 
suggestions,  that  are  so  easily  lost,  as 
to  omissions  or  amendments,  as  to  new 
hymns  or  tunes;  and  let  each  be  invited 
to  report  thereon  after  a  faithful  ob- 
servation and  study  covering  several 
years. 

Our   denominational   life  was   never 

more  vigorously  growing  or  more  sig-- 

nificantly  changing.     Let  it  grow,  let  it 

change,  let  it  adapt  itself  to  our  land's 

great  need  and  to  our  great  opportunity. 

And  let  our  hymn-book  show  the  life 

and  thought,  the  hope  and  purpose  of 

our  people,  not  as  they  used  to  be,  but 

as  they  find  themselves  to  be  at  the 

close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Henry  C.  Badger. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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UNIVERSALISM:     ITS    SCRIPTURAL 
AND   MORAL   FOUNDATIONS. 

Uniyersalism  is  a  positive  Christian 
doctrine,  affirming  the  final  salvation  of 
every  human  soul  from  sin,  and  the  uni- 
versal victory  of  good  over  evil. 

This  doctrine  is  distinctly  revealed  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  confirmed 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  judgment 
of  man. 

The  central  truth  of  the  Bible  is, 
"there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is 
love."  And  it  is  in  the  light  of  this 
truth  that  all  Scripture  must  be  inter- 
preted. The  law  of  interpretation  re- 
quires that  individual  passages  be  con- 
formed to  the  nature  of  God,  rather  than 
that  the  nature  of  God  be  transformed 
to  fit  a  passage.  The  whole  spirit  of 
Biblical  revelation  is  to  show  the  exist- 
ence, character,  will,  purpose  and  method 
of  God  as  universally  consistent,  and 
this  spirit  may  be  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations: 

"There  is  one  God"— I  Tim.  ii,  5. 

The  character  of  this  God  is  thus  de- 
fined: 

"God  is  love."— I  John  iv,  8. 

From  this  character  springs  his  will: 

"  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."— I  Tim.  ii,  4. 

Which  will,  it  is  his  purpose  to  carry 
out: 

"Having  made  known  imto  us  the 
mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed 
in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times,  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth."— Eph.  i,  9,  10. 

And  so, 

"  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  condenm  the  world;  but  that  the 
world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." — 
St.  John  iii,  17. 

And  this  mission  Jesus  says  he  will 
accomplish: 

"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unjbo  me." — St 
John  xii,  32. 

And  the  Apostle  confirms,  saying: 

"  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 


above  every  name:  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  eartti;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
—Phil,  ii,  9,  10,  11. 

And  the  Apostles,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  prophesy  the  final  consimi- 
mation  of  good: 

"  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord:  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them 
in  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be  to  them  a 
God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people: 
and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  know  the  Lord;  for  all  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unright- 
eousness, and  their  sins  and  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more." — Heb.  viii, 
10-12. 

"  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth, 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that 
are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  blessing 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." — 
Rev.  V,  13. 

"4nd  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven  saying,  behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with, 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them  and 
be  their  God  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there- 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain:  for  the  former  things  are- 
passed  away." — Rev.  xxi,  2-4. 

"  And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all."— I  Cor.  xv,  28. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  those  few 
passages  will  establish  beyond  question 
so  important  a  doctrine;  they  are  only 
quoted  as  examples  indicating  the  trend 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Other  passages  in  the  English  Bible, 
taken  by  themselves,  may  seem  to  point 
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in  another  direction;  but,  when  wisely 
translated  and  interpreted,  will  be  found 
in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Bible. 

For  example,  in  Matthew  xxv,  46, 
occur  these  words,  "These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment."  To 
the  superficial  reader  these  words  seem 
to  convey  the  idea  that  God's  plans  tend 
not  to  final  universal  harmony,  but  that 
some  of  his  children  are  to  endure  ever- 
lasting suflFering;  but  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject reveals  the  facts;  first,  that  Jesus 
was  speaking  of  an  event  that  was  to  be, 
and  was  fulfilled  in  that  generation;  and 
second,  supposing  that  the  passage  does 
refer  to  the  punishment  of  the  future 
life,  the  word  punishment  in  its  original 
form, — kolasin, — means  pruning  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement;  the  word  ever- 
lasting in  its  original  form, — aioniOn, — 
means  a  period  of  time  determined  by 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied;  and, 
therefore,  the  passage  would  mean,  pun- 
ishment for  the  purpose  of  improvement, 
and  to  be  continued  until  the  improve- 
ment is  accomplished.  A  view  that  ar- 
rays it  on  the  side  of  the  final  reclama- 
tion of  the  sinner. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  final  consummation  of  good 
in  God's  Universe,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual judgment  of  man  is  clear  and 
decided.  Such  an  end  is  the  desire  of 
the  heart  and  the  demand  of  the  mind. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  final  holi- 
ness and  consequent  happiness  of  the 
human  race  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  and  with  no  other  result 
can  there  be  any  intellectual  satisfaction. 

But  a  partial  success  of  God's  plans, 
or  a  question  as  to  the  universal  good- 
ness of  those  plans,  impeaches  the  char- 
acter of  God  and  destroys  His  essential 
nature. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  nature  can 
understand  and  approve  of  suffering 
that,  in  its  end,  subserves  some  good; 
but  it  instinctively  and  judiciously  con- 
demns suffering  that  is  either  dispro- 
portionate, vindictive,  cruel,  revengeful 
or  useless;  pronouncing  it  bad,  inhuman, 
unchristian,  heathenish,  or  brutal.  And 
this  judgment  becomes  more  and  more 
decided  in  proportion  as  man  approaches 
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the  stature  of  Christ  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  desire  of  our  affections,  and  the 
demand  of  oui'  reason,  alike  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  end  of  God's  creation  is 
good;  coming  from  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness,  its  purpose  must  be  good; 
from  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  its  plan 
must  be  wise;  and  the  execution  of  that 
plan,  being  in  the  hands  of  infinite 
power,  must  be  successful,  and  insure 
the  "  one  far  off  divine  event  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves." 

But  this  belief  in  the  final  complete 
success  of  God  and  goodness,  while 
being  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Univer- 
salism,  does  not  stand  in  lonely  grand- 
eur, supported  alone  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic merit,  but  it  is  really  the  legitimate 
conclusion  of  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  theology,  in  which  the  same 
characteristics  of  Scriptural  origin  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual judgment  prevail. 

Frederick  A.  Bisbee. 
Philadelphia. 

THE  TEACHER.* 

We  bring  the  honors  which  are  meet 
For  service  that  his  name  endears; 

And  offer  at  the  teacher's  feet 
The  garlands  of  his  rounded  years. 

The  quarter-century's  toil  and  thought, 
The  counsels  wise,  the  purpose  true, 

The  faith  by  deep  experience  taught, 
The  wise  scribe's  treasured  old  and  new; 

The  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  man; 

The  fire  that  hurts  not  as  it  burns 
For  holy  cause  or  noble  plan. 

Goes  forth  as  light,  as  peace  returns; 

The  candid  and  the  open  mind, 
That  rings  the  child-heart  ^vith  the  sage's; 

The  temper  genial,  gentle,  kind. 
The  heart  wood   youth's,    the  ripeness 
age's,— 

These  are  the  flowers  affection  brings 
From    memory's  fields  and  friendship's 
gardens. 

Fresh  as  the  wealth  the  June-tide  flings, — 
Hid  life  the  seed,  our  hearts  the  wardens. 

Praise  for  the  service  and  the  life; 

The  reverent  soul  all  else  above. 
Teaching,  beyond  all  tongues  and  strife, 

Beauty  of  truth,  wisdom  of  love; 

•To  President  A  A.  Llvermore,— read  at  the  re- 
ception Riven  him  In  Meadville,  June,  1888.  In  honor 
of  the  completion  of  his  25th  year  of  ser>*lce  as 
President  and  Professor  in  the  Theologrlcal  School. 
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The  saintly  calm  that  wears  the  crown 
Of  grateful  hearts  and  helpful  years, 

That  shames  all  poor  ambitions  down, 
And  lifts  from  passions  and  from  fears; 

That  gently  softens  into  tune 
The  discords  of  our  jarring  ways, 

And  minfifles  with  the  verdurous  June 
The  ripeness  of  October  days. 

H.  H.  Barber. 


ANDOVER  FROM  TWO  SIDES. 

The  vacant  chair  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  formerly  professor 
of  Greek  at  Oberlin,  and  later,  pastor 
of  the  Congregationalist  church  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Prof.  Ryder  has  been 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  will 
begin  his  work  of  instruction  with  the 
opening  of  the  seminary  year  just  at 
hand.  He  is  well  known  as  broad  and 
liberal  in  his  religious  views — thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  new  ideas 
'which  are  now  in  the  ascendancy  in 
Andover.  Bat  how  it  is  that  such  men 
can  honestly  subscribe  to  the  Andover 
Creed  is  a  puzzle  that  does  not  grow 
less  difficult  to  solve.  We  like  the  lib- 
erality and  breadth  which  Andbver  is 
coming  to  stand  for.  We  do  not  like 
the  pretense  kept  up  that  the  ^^new 
theology"  it  teaches  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  rigid  Calvinism  which  the  school 
was  established  to  inculcate  and  defend. 
When,  several  years  ago.  Prof.  Thayer 
resigned  his  chair  there  rather  than 
sign  the  creed,  he  said,  "I  regard  my 
obligation  to  be,  and  to  be  known  to  be, 
an  honest  man,  as  outweighing  all  other 
obligations." 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
Prof.  Ryder  or  any  of  the  other  profes- 
sors in  the  school  intend  to  be  anything 
else  but  honest.  But  we  do  believe 
that  the  training  in  habits  of  mental 
evasion  which  these  men  are  giving 
themselves  and  the  young  men  under 
their  charge  and  the  religious  world,  by 
their  habitual  subscriptions  to  a  creed 
which  they  can  subscribe  to  only  with 
great  mental  reservations,  is  seriously 
evil.  The  same  casuistry  and  evasion 
practiced  in  business  or  politics  which 
these  men  practice  in  connection  with 
religion,  would  be  declared  on  all  hands 


to  be  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty.  Why 
should  not  the  moral  standard  be  as 
high  in  religion  as  in  politics  and  bus- 
iness ?  We  believe  the  existence  of  the 
Unitarian  church  would  be  abundantly 
justified  if  it  had.no  other  function  only 
that  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  relig- 
ious movement  that  believes  in  breadth 
and  progress  under  their  own  proper 
names, — ^that  will  say  the  thing  it  means 
and  mean  the  thing  it  says. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  see,  one  following  the  other, 
the  Andover  Creed  itself,  and  the  paper 
or  statement  with  which  Prof.  Ryder 
prefaced  his  signature  to  it.  We  sub- 
mit the  question  whether  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  Prof.  Ryder  lays  down  words 
really  have  any  meaning,  or  whether 
any  one  could  not  consistently  subscribe 
to  anything.  The  good  woman  had 
only  learned  her  lesson  a  little  too  well, 
who,  on  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some visitor,  proposed  to  call  her  pastor 
and  get  him  to  "explain  him  away." 

The  Andover  Creed. 

Every  Professor  on  the  Associate  Foun- 
dation shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  an  ordained 
Minister  of  the  Congregational  or  Presby- 
terian denomination,  and  shall  sustain  the 
character  of  a  discreet,  honest,  learned,  and 
devout  Christian;  an  orthodox  and  con- 
sistent Calvinist;  and  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Visitors  with  reference 
to  his  religious  principles,  he  shall,  on  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  publicly  make  and 
subscribe  a  solemn  Declaration  of  his  faith 
in  Divine  Revelation,  and  in  the  fundamen- 
tal and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  expresised  in  the  following  Creed; 
which  is  supported  by  the  infallible  Reve- 
lation, which  God  constantly  makes  of  Him- 
self in  his  works  of  creation,  providence, 
and  redemption;  namely, — 

'^  I  believe  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one 
living  and  true  God;  that  the  word  of  Grod, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  that  agreeably  to  these 
Scriptures  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth; 
that  in  the  Godhead  are  three  Persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  these  Three  are  One  GOD,  the  same 
in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory;  that 
God  created  man,  after  his  own  image,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness;  that 
the  glory  of  God  is  man^s  chief  end,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  God  his  supreme  happiness; 
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that  this  enjoyment  is  derived  solely  from 
conformity  of  heart  to  the  moral  character 
and  will  of  God;  that  Adam,  the  federal 
head  and  representative  of  the  human  race, 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  all  his 
descendants  were  constituted  sinners;  that 
by  nature  every  man  is  personally  depraved, 
destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  opposed  to 
God;  and  that,  previously  to  the  renewing 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  his  moral 
actions  are  adverse  to  the  character  and 
glory  of  God;  that,  being  morally  incapable 
of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
which  w^  lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is  justly 
exposed  to  eternal  damnation;  so  that,  ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God;   that   God  of  his  mere 
good   pleasure,  from    all   eternity  elected 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  that  he  entered 
into  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  deliver  them  out 
of  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  a  Re- 
deemer; that  the  only  Redeemer  of  the 
elect  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  this 
purpose  became  man,  and  continues  to  be 
God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and 
one  person  forever;  that  Christ,  as  our  Re- 
deemer, executeth  the  office  of  a  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King;  that,  agreeably  to  the 
covenant  of  the  redemption,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  he  alone,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
all  men;  that  repentance,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness, are  the  personal  requisites  in  the  Gos- 
pel scheme  of  salvation;  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  a  sin- 
ner's justification;  that  this  righteousness 
is  received  through  faith;   and  that  this 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God;  so  that  our  salva- 
tion is  wholly  of  grace;  that  no  means  what- 
ever can  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  and 
make  it  holy;  that  regeneration  and  sancti- 
fication  are  effects  of  the  creating  and  re- 
newing agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  supreme  love  to  God  constitutes  the 
essential  difference  between  saints  and  sin- 
ners; that  by  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and 
misery,  enlightening  our   minds,  working 
faith  in  us,  and  renewing  our  wills,  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  redemption;  and  that  the  ordin- 
al^' means,  by  which  these  benefits  are  com- 
municated to  us,  are  the  word,  sacraments, 
and  prayer;  that  repentance  unto  life,  faith 
to  feed  upon  Christ,  love  to  God,  and  new 
obedience,  are  the  appropriate  qualifications 
for  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  that  a  Christian 
Church  ought  to  admit  no  person  to  its 
holy  communion,  before  he  exhibit  credible 
evidence  of  his  godly  sincerity;  that  per- 
severance in  holiness  is  the  only  method  of 
making  our  calling  and  election  sure;  and 
that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints,  though 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  special  oi)eration  of 
God  on  their  hearts,  yet  necessarily  implies 
their  own  watchful  diligence;   that  thev, 
who  are  effectually  called,  do  in  this  life 
partake  of  justification,  adoption,  and  sanc- 
tification,  and  the  several  benefits,  which  do 


either  accompany  or  flow  from  them;  that 
the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  imme- 
diately pass  into  glory;  that  their  bodies^ 
being  still  united  to  Christ,  will  at  the 
resurrection  be  raised  up  to  glory,  and  that 
the  saints  will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity; 
but  that  the  wicked  will  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils 
be  plunged  into  the  lake,  that  burneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone  forever  and  ever.  I 
moreover  believe  that  Grod,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own 
glory,  hath  foreordained  whatsover  comes 
to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and 
events,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
are  under  his  providential  direction;  that 
God's  decrees  perfectly  consist  with  human 
liberty;  God's  universal  agent  with  the 
agency  of  man;  and  man's  dependence  with 
his  accountability;  that  man  has  under- 
standing  and  corporeal  strength  to  do  all 
that  God  requires  of  him;  so  that  nothing, 
but  the  sinner's  aversion  to  holiness,  pre- 
vents his  salvation;  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  God,  to  bring  good  out  of  evu,  and  that 
he  will  cause  the  wrath  and  rage  of  wicked 
men  and  devils  to  praise  Him;  and  that  all 
the  evil,  which  has  existed,  and  will  forever 
exist  in  the  moral  system,  will  eventually 
be  made  to  promote  a  most  important  pur- 
pose under  the  wise  and  perfect  administra- 
tion of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  will  cause 
all  things  to  work  for  his  own  glory,  and 
thus  fulfill  all  his  pleasure. 

And  furthermore  I  do  solemnly  promise 
that  I  will  open  and  explain  the  Scriptures 
to  my  Pupils  with  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness; that  I  will  maintain  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith,  as  expressed  in  the  Creed, 
by  me  now  repeated,  together  with  all  the 
other  doctrines  and  dfuties  of  our  holy 
Religion,  so  far,  as  may  appertain  to  my 
office  according  to  the  best  light  God  shall 
give  me,  and  in  opposition,  not  only  to 
Atheists  and  Infidels,  but  to  Jews,  Papists, 
Mohammedans,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Anti- 
nomians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists;  and  to  all 
heresies  and  errors,  ancient  or  modem, 
which  may  be  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men; 
that  by  my  instruction,  counsel,  and  ex- 
ample, I  will  endeavor  to  promote  true 
Pietv  and  Godliness;  that  I  will  consult  the 
good  of  this  Institution,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on 
all  occasions;  and  that  I  will  religiously 
conform  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
this  Seminary,  and  to  the  statutes  of  this 
Foundation. 

Professor  Ryder's  Statement. 

While  confessing  to  a  preference  for  ex- 
pressing my  own  convictions  in  my  own 
language,  were  that  permissible  upon  this 
occasion,  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that 
the  creed  to  which  I  am  now  to  give  assent. 
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approves  itself  to  me  by  its  orthodox  sound- 
ness and  its  broad  catholicity.  As  I  inter- 
pret it  there  is  not  a  fundamental  religious 
doctrine  expressed  in  it  to  which  I  cannot 
fully  subscribe.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  such 
Bubscription  will  fetter  me  in  my  search  for 
truth,  or  embarrass  me  in  my  efforts  to 
"•'open  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my 
pupils  with  intejfrity  and  faithfulness." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  mi^ht 
be  willing  to  give  assent  to  it  with  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  I  accept  it  "  for  sub- 
stance of  doctrine."  But  desiring  to  avoid 
all  possible  ambiguity  and  all  occasion  for 
misapprehension,  I  choose  to  preface  my 
subscription  with  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low:— 

I.  I  express  my  acceptance  of  the  creed 
as  I  understand  its  framers  intended  it 
should  be  accepted— as  the  statement  of 
the  **  fundamental  and  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel."  I  am  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  assenting  to  all  the  doctrinal  views 
which  some  or  all  of  the  framers  may  have 
held  and  taught,  but  only  to  those  which 
thoy  included  in  their  creed.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  psychologj^  or  metaphysics, 
or  to  all  their  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
but  simply  to  the  "  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
as  expressed  in  the  creed." 

II.  I  accepted  the  creed  08  a  whole, 
w^ith  the  limitations  and  interpretations 
which  certain  parts  of  it  put  upon  other 
parts.  I  should  shrink  from  saying  that  I 
oelieve  that  '*  every  man "  is  "  morally  in- 
capable of  recovering  the  image  of  his 
creator,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,"  and  is 
therefore  "justly  exposed  to  eternal  dam- 
nation;" and  that  "by  nature  every  man  is 
personally  depraved,"  were  I  not  permitted 
to  say  also  that  I  believe  "  that  man  has 
understanding  and  corporeal  strength  to  do 
all  that  Grod  requires  of  him;  so  that  noth- 
ing but  the  sinner's  aversion  to,  holiness 
prevents  his  salvation."  The  men  who  con- 
structed this  creed  had  the  later  confession 
in  view  when  they  expressed  the  earlier.  So 
have  I,  as  I  subscribe  to  it. 

III.  I  accept  different  parts  of  the 
creed  with  different  degrees  of  confidence. 
The  doctrine  "  that  there  is  one  and  but  one 
living  and  true  God,"  I  hold  with  a  settled 
confidence  and  a  degree  of  clearness  of  ap- 
prehension which  I  cannot  give  to  the 
statement  which  describes  the  experiences 
of  redeemed  souls  in  the  intermediate  state. 
I  assent  to  the  latter  doctrine  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  appre- 
hend the  thought  of  the  framers,  or  that 
their  own  thoughts  were  perfectly  clear 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  am  concerning  their 
statement  upon  the  former,  doctrine. 

IV.  As  requiring  more  specific  interpre- 
tation, I  note  the  following  points: — 

1.  When  I  atom  my  belief  that  "the 
word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is 
....  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,"  I  do  not  affirm  that  I  believe 
that  all  souls  that  leave  the  world  without 


a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures— and  there- 
fore have  lived  and  died  without  acquain- 
tance with  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice — are  hopelessly  lost;  but  sim- 
ply as  the  framers  of  the  creed  intended, 
that,  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  tradition 
and  authority,  and  to  the  unaided  human 
reason,  the  Scriptures  alone  teach  the  pure 
truth  of  God  and  the  way  of  holiness. 

2.  When  I  speak  of  the  Son  as  one  per- 
son in  the  Grodhead  and  adopt  the  phrase 
"The  eternal  Son  of  God,"  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  term  Son  of  God,  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  describes  the  Logos  as  he  was 
before  the  incarnation,  but  only  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  word  which  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  God. 

3.  When  I  affirm  my  belief  "that  God 
created  man  after  his  own  image  in  knowl- 
edge, righteousness  and  holiness,"  I  do  not 
express  the  belief  that  human  knowledge 
and  moral  character  are  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  a  creative  act,  but  simply  that  man 
was  made  with  a  capacity  for,  and  a  call  to, 
such  attainments. 

4.  I  interpret  the  expression  which  refers 
to  Adam  as  "  the  federal  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race  "  as  intended 
primarily  to  qualify,  if  not  to  deny  the 
statement  of  the  catechism  "  that  all  man- 
kind ....  sinned  in  him  (Adam)  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  The 
phrase,  as  I  understand  and  use  it,  and  as  I 
believe  the  framers  of  the  creed  intended  it 
should  be  used,  asserts  the  representative 
character  of  the  first  man,  "  in  consequence 
of  (whose)  his  disobedience  all  his  descend- 
ants were  constituted  sinners,"  and  at  the 
same  time  teaches  that  the  sin  charged  to 
every  man  is  not  an  inherited  and  involun- 
tary state. 

5.  The  expression,  "faith  is  the  gift  of 
God,"  states  what  I  hold  to  be  true,  if 
rightly  understood;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  phrase  is  suggested  by  a  mistaken 
exegesis  of  a  sentence  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

6.  When  I  solemnly  promise  "  that  I  will 
maintain  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  " 
"in  opposition"  to  various  errorists,  I  do 
not  pledge  myself  to  seek  polemical  conflict 
or  to  oppose  truth  which  a  Pelagian,  an 
Arminian,  or  a  Sabellian  may  hold,  but 
simply  to  expose  to  my  pupils  the  errors  of 
these  systems,  so  far  "  as  may  appertain  to 
my  office"  and  to  inculcate  the  opposite 
truth. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  to  find  some 
of  the  secular  papers  condemning  stern- 
ly these  methods  of  creed-subscription 
in  vogue  at  Andover.  W^e  should  not 
ourselves  be  willing  to  speak  so  severely 
as  some  of  them  do,  for  example  the 
Boston  Courier-,  and  yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  to  a  layman,  who 
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is  accustomed  to  using  words  in  their 
straightforward  meanings,  and  has  had 
no  training  in  exegetical  or  theological 
casuistry,  this  whole  thing  must  seem, 
to  say  the  least,  very  strange.  Com- 
menting on  Prof*  Ryder's  statement  the 
Courier  say§:  "There  is  no  moral  man 
in  the  world,  who  could  not,  with  a  little 
casuistry,  accept  the  Andover  creed  in 
the  same  words.  Ingersoll  could  do  so 
with  perfect  sincerity.  The  fact  is  that 
the  most  insidious  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
honesty, that  of  making  a  form  of  words, 
which  however  true  in  the  letter  are 
wholly  false  in  the  spirit,  has  honey- 
combed Andover,  so  that  no  man  who 
has  any  high  respect  for  truth  can  look 
on  the  course  of  its  faculty  in  this  mat- 
ter of  creed- subscription  without  blush- 
ing with  regret  and  shame." 

A    HINDOO    BOOK  — PEARY    CHAND 
MITTRA. 

A  pamphlet  of  200  pages  printed  in 
Calcutta  —  Spiritual  Stray  Leaves,  by 
Peary  Chand  Mittra, — is  before  me.  Its 
author  was  a  Hindoo  merchant,  the  de- 
tails of  whose  large  business  were  man- 
aged by  his  sons,  that  his  own  time 
might  be  mainly  devoted  to  thought  and 
study  on  religious  subjects.  He  passed 
away  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  this  book  was  published  in 
1879.  It  is  of  special  value  as  4ihe 
effort  of  a  Hindoo  to  interpret  the  old 
faith  of  his  native  land  and  give  the 
real  significance  6t  usages  and  opinions 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  ffis  own 
views  give  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
idea  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  culture 
of  an  accomplished  modem  Hindoo,  a 
free  and  reverent  thinker. 

He  is  versed  in  ancient  lore,  and 
familiar  with  modem  thought  and  liter- 
ature, as  his  apt  quotations  from  Euro- 
pean and  American  religious  and  scien- 
tific works  show. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Aryas  and 
Buddhists,  God  in  the  Soul,  The  Spirit- 
land,  Soul-Eevelations  in  India,  Ancient 
Culture  of  Hindoo  Women,  and  like 
topics,  are  treated.  Going  back  to 
Yedic  days  he  finds  no  caste,  no  trans- 
migration of  souls,  but  a  high  theism — 
an  ethical  and  spiritual  conception  of  a 


supreme  and  infinite  Intelligence.  The 
Upanishad  says:  "Adore  as  Brahma, 
the  spirit  who  abides  in  the  soul.  .  . 
The  thoughtful,  knowing  what  is  eter- 
nal, do  not  pray  for  anything  mun- 
dane." Says  Peary  Chand  Mittra:  "The 
constant  devotion  of  Arya  thought  to 
Deity  promoted  spiritual  culture;  and 
the  soul  when  touched  presented  to 
many  a  Rishi  psychological  revelations, 
which  not  only  prevented  the  growth  of 
materialism  and  sensualism,  but  opened 
a  vast  field  of  idealism  and  spiritualism. 
....  The  most  important  teaching^ 
of  the  Aryas  is  that  God  is  in  the  soul, 
and  that  the  soul  is  the  refiex  of  God* 
Its  progression  is  gradual  but  endless. 
An  old  text  says:  '  Those  who  wish  to 
know  God  see  Him  in  their  souls  by 
governing  the  external  and  internal  or- 
gans of  sense  by  spiritual  meditation^ 
long-suffering  and  internal  tranquility.^ 

The  Aryas  aimed  at  the  splendor  of 
the  soul — thus  ignoring  empiricism  and 
agnosticism,  and  anticipating  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible — ^The  Kingdom  of  God 
ia  within  you.^ " 

The  Buddhist  nirvana  he  holds  not 
to  be  extinction  or  absorption,  but  a 
spiritual  state,  an  illumination  higher 
than  that  of  the  senses — and  this  is  held 
as  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
nirvana. 

On  the  subject  of  Immortality  we  are 
told:  "  The  conviction  of  the  immortali- 
ty of  tlie  soul  was  most  vivid  (in  Vedic 
days).  The  recognition  of  the  interven- 
tion of  disembodied  spirits  and  the 
offering  of  funeral  cakes  to  the  pitris 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
land. 

"In  the  Big  Veda  the  mission  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  48  to  protect  the  good, 
to  attend  the  gods,  and  to  be  like  &em. 
.  .  On  the  paths  of  the  fathers  are 
eight  and  eighty  thousand  patriarchal 
men  (spirits)  who  turn  back  to  sow 
righteousness  and  succor  it'  Spirits 
were  thought  to  hold  communion  with 
mortals,  to  spiritualize  them  gradually 
and  thus  extend  the  kingdom  of  God." 

In  the  Mahabharata,  Yeyas,  a  Saint, 
by  force  of  his  spiritual  power,  gave  to 
a  Hindoo  prince,  born  blind,  inner  vis- 
ion.    At  night,  on  the  sacred  banks  of 
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the  Ganges,  the  spirits  descended.  His 
wife,  Gandhari,  seeing  her  sons,  was 
thrilled  with  joy.  The  sinless  spirits, 
free  from  pride,  spoke  with  mortals — 
wives,  mothers,  fathers  and  others.  No 
grief  or  fear.  Happily  passed  the  night, 
and  at  dawn  the  celestial  visitors  as- 
cended. 

Of'  his  own  experience,  our  author 
says:  "Any  person  really  anxious  to  be 
spiritual  is  assisted  by  spirit  friends,  a 
fact  I  know  from  personal  experience. 
The  visits  of  spirits  do  not  solely  end 
in  the  external  manifestations  which 
they  make  to  produce  a  conviction  of 
their  existence.  Such  manifestations 
are  the  first  stage  of  spiritual  experience. 
The  real  work  is  to  spiritualize  those 
qualified  to  receive  their  aid,  and  the 
providence  of  God  is  clearly  appreciated 
as  we  rise  to  a  higher  state.  When 
divine  effulgence  is  in  the  soul,  creeds 
appear  in  their  true  colors.  They  are 
the  outcome  of  some  state  of  the  sen- 
tient soul  or  mind,  but  not  of  the  soul 
reed  or  tranquil,  which  transcends  all 
creeds.  Hence  we  should  make  large 
allowance  for  those  who  propagate  or 
follow  creeds;  they  do  not  possess  the 
splendor  within;  they  mistake  darkness 
for  light,  or  shadow  for  substance." 

The  limit  of  space  forbids  farther 
quotations,  but  these  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  fine  insight,  the  spiritual  culture, 
the  research  and  range  of  knowledge 
and  thft  illuminated  wisdom  of  Peary 
CSiand  Mittr& 

He  was  a  Unitarian  in  his  clear 
thought  of  the  Divine  Unity.  No 
educated  spiritual  thinker  among  the 
Hindoos  has  avowed  any  faith  in  the 
evangelical  Trinitarian  doctrine.  With 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  movement  he  was 
familiar  and  largely  in  unity.  He  was 
a  spirituaKst  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  his  personal  experience  for  twenty 
years  ma^ng  spirit-presence  familiar 
to  him.  Honor,  integrity,  kindness  and 
purity  made  his  daily  life  beautiful. 

Foreign  interpreters  of  Hinduism 
have  done  us  great  service,  but  there  is 
signal  value  and  interest  in  this  native 
interpretation  of  the  old  faiths  by  one 
so  gifted  and  discerning.  His  affirma- 
tions are  never  dogmatic,  but  always 


clear  and  high.  In  these  days  of  agnos- 
tic doubt  we  can  turn  to  this  oriental 
thinker  for  light  and  warmth  touching 
the  truths  of  the  soul. 

G.  B.  Stebbins. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


ASPIRATIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  soldier  at  roll-call  answers,  here ! 
The  man^  busy  at  doing  and  yearning 
to  reach  his  best,  if  asked  to  be  put  on 
parade,  begs  off.  "Call  me  later,  call 
me  further  on,  call  me  in  my  nCiajority, 
call  me  at  full  tide,  when  the  orbs  of 
love  and  truth  are  in  conjunction  and 
all  things  ugly  are  flooded." 

O  humanity,  more  space  ahoy!  as 
good  space  and  fruitful  as  existed  be- 
tween  chaos  and  cosmos,  between  pagan- 
ism and  Christianity,  between  Tubal 
Cain  and  the  machine  shop  in  South 
Boston;  as  good  space  as  existed  be- 
tween the  tallow  candle  and  the  light- 
emitting  whale,  between  that  monster 
and  the  blaze  electric  of  the  bigger 
earth,  between  the  objectless,  cloud- 
covered  offing  and  the  merchant- man, 
or  steamer  and  friends  arrived  at  the 
wharf;  as  good  space  ahead,  O  aspir- 
ants, as  existed  between  furious  Hun 
and  George  Washington,  between  New- 
ton the  baby,  and  Newton  the  man,  be- 
tween lovers'  quarrels  and  lovers  joined 
in  happy  unruled  marriage;  as  good 
extensibn  of  time  as  lay  between  "O 
Baal,  hear  us"  and  "Our  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven."  Therefore,  O  yearn- 
ing, praying  souls,  weep  not  overmuch, 
yearning  after  the  undiscovered,  the  un- 
heard of,  the  unattained,  the  unwrought, 
the  unknown,  the  gone-before.  These 
are  in  keeping  against  the  coming  of 
age;  the  house  of  their  sheltering  is 
burglar-proof.  The  demand  is  pro- 
phetic; the  supply,  therefore,  equals 
the  groping,  striving,  struggling,  dar- 
ing, hoping.  The  one  is  sure  to  find 
his  second^  or  the  number  one  never 
would  have  been.  Being  the  man  that 
he  is  insures  the  man  that  he  is  to  be. 
No  east  without  its  west.  The  one 
lighteneth  even  unto  the  other.  The 
soul  is  billowy  to  the  magnetisms  of  an 
outlying  continent,  the  Better  Land. 

W.  M.  BiCKNELIi. 

Maiden,  Mass. 
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MARGARET. 


Nearly  all  visitors  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  since  the  summer  of 
1884,  have  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  monument  bearing  the  name  and 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Margaret,  the 
Irish  woman.  Margaret's  story  has 
been  written  more  than  once.  We  are 
sure  our  readers,  who  have  not  read  or 
heard  it  before,  will  thank  us  for  the 
following  brief  summary,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  will  gladly  read  again. 

Margaret  Haugherty  (or  Haugrery) 
was  a  poor  girl  of  Irish  parentage  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  yet  she 
made  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  dollars 
by  her  own  unaided  efforts,  and  spent 
it  all  in  noble  charity.  How  did  she 
make  it,  and  how  spend  it  ? 

She  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and 
began  life  for  herself  as  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. She  was  a  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lic, with  large  natural  sympathy  for 
suffering,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  she  left  domestic 
service  to  become  a  hospital  nurse.  One 
of  her  patients,  won  by  her  excellence 
as  a  nurse,  proposed  marriage  and  was 
accepted.  But  the  husband  and  their 
only  child  both  died  within  a  few  years, 
and  Margaret  was  again  alone  in  the 
world. 

For  a  while  she  managed  the  dairy  in 
an  orphan  asylum.  Then  she  opened  a 
little  eating  house.  Out  of  this  grew  in 
time  a  great  manufacturing  business. 
She  erected  a  steam  cracker-bakery,  a 
building  several  stories  in  height.  Her 
wagons  supplied  baker's  goods  to  the 
city.  At  first  she  drove  her  own  bread 
oart  about  the  streets,  but  the  business 
grew,  and  the  bread  wagons  multiplied, 
«ach  bearing  on  the  outside  the  words, 
"Margaret's  Bread  and  Crackers;"  and 
as  bread  and  crackers  rolled  out,  money 
poured  in,  and  Margaret  might  easily 
have  died  a  millionaire.  But  she  had 
set  herself  a  larger  task  than  mere 
money  making;  she  would  wisely  spend 
what  she  made.  And  she  did  it.  How  ? 
In  many  ways.  But  most  of  all  tho 
orphans  had  her  care.  She  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  left  without  father  or  mother, 
and  to  get  no  education,  not  even  enough 
to  read.     She  would  do  what  she  cotQd 


to  make  better  conditions  for  other 
orphans;  and  before  she  died  she  had 
founded  and  aided,  one  or  both,  eleven 
orphan  asylums — ^for  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, black  and  white  alike. 

In  February,  1882,  Margaret  died, 
and  never  was  there  such  a  funeral  in 
Louisiana  as  hers.  Delegations  from 
her  eleven  orphan  asylums  attended. 
The  New  Orleans  fire  department  was  in 
the  procession.  The  governor  and  ex- 
governor  of  the  state  were  among  the 
pall  bearers.  The  bells  all  over  the  city 
tolled  as  the  cortege  moved  along  the 
streets.  When  it  reached  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  members  paused  in 
their  din  and  all  came  down  to  the  side- 
walk and  stood  reverently  with  uncov- 
ered heads,  while  the  body  of  Margaret 
was  carried  past  them  to  its  final  rest- 
ing place. 

The  day  after  her  death  the  building 
of  a  monument  was  proposed,  and  the 
monument  was  erected  by  contributions 
from  all  classes  of  people,  even  to  the 
news-boys.  The  statue  stands  in  the 
square  opposite  an  orphan  asylum  she 
helped  to  build.  It  represents  Margaret 
as  she  was,  broad  and  plain  in  face  and 
person,  and  in  the  dress  she  commonly 
wore,  her  arm  encircling  one  of  the  or- 
phans whom  she  loved.  And  not  even 
the  statues  of  the  great  war  heroes,  gen- 
erals Lee  and  Jackson,  are  pointed  out 
to  the  stranger  with  more  pride  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Crescent  City  th^n  is  this 
monument  to  one  of  her  noblest  peace 
heroes — ^Margaret  the  Irish  woman. 

SLAY,  BUT  NOT  WITH  STEEL. 

There's  a  time  when  you  must  slay, — 

And  a  time  when  you  must  slay 
Without  waiting  for  the  coming  day, — 

Because  now  is  the  Way 
Made  plain  for  you  to  plunge  the  knife 
Into  the  heart  too  black  for  life, — 
Into  the  heart  that  needs  to  die 
Because  it  giveth  birth  to  a  base  lie, — 

A  lie  that  he  who  liveth  down 

Is  well  worth  to  wear  a  crown. 

So  slay  your  enemy  without  delay. 

Slay  him  and  put  him  out  the  way. 
But  slay  him  not  with  knife  of  steel, 

But  with  those  words  that  make  one  feel 
He  is  of  all  men  meanest  of  the  race, 
And  fit  to  look  none  honest  in  the  face, — 
The  knife  of  tender  words, — "Go,  sin  no 
more." 
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These  words  will  point  him  to  the  door 
Where  man  must  enter  if  he  would  depart 
From  all  that  blackens  and  makes  foul 
the  heart. 

Words  are  the  sharpest  knives;  then  use 

them  well — 
They  lead  to  heaven,  and  they  do  save  from 

hell. 
Slav  then  thine  enemy  and  make  a  friend 
Of  him  who  tried  thy  heart  to  rend. 
Slay  out  his  iiendishness  and  in  its  stead 
Bring  back  the  kindliness  that  once  him 

led. 
And  then  thou  dost  a  brother  find, 
And  thou  and  he  will  be  of  one  sweet  mind. 

''Tis  so  God  slays  his  children  who  do  wrong, 
Changing  their  curses  into  sweetest  song. 
Tis  so  the    nations    should  their  battles 

fight, 
With  words  that  tell  the  wrong  from  right. 

O  knives  of  steel!    I  would  your  work  were 

done; 
And   all   our   battle-fields  were   pastures 

green. 
Through  which  clear  streamlets  soft  might 

run, 
And  violets  in  the  spring  be  seen. 

Words  are  the  better  weapons.    Let  them 

ring, 
And  Peace,  sweet  Peace,  her  anthems  sing. 
Mn.  C.  A,  SouU,  in  the  Universal^. 


THE   EGYPT   EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  discoveries  which  have  lately  been 
made  and  which  are  still  going  on,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  are  of  remarkable  interest. 
They  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
serving  to  fill  up  the  enormous  gaps  in 
the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  and 
as  throwing  precious  light  upon  the 
relations  which  Egypt  sustained  with 
Greece,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  other 
nations.  The  marvelous  things  that 
have  already  here  come  to  light,  make 
it  evident  that  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
remote  civilizations  of  the  Nile  needs  to 
be  rewritten.  And  not  less  does  it  ap- 
pear from  the  results  of  archaeological 
researches  prosecuted  in  this  and  other 
lands  of  the  East  during  our  own  period, 
that  writers  who  have  begun  the  general 
history  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
with  the  Homeric  or  heroic  age  of  Hel- 
las, need  to  recast  their  work,  take  a 
more  comprehensive  survey,  and  trace 
the  connection  which  the  empires  they 
pass  in  review  had  with  others  that  an- 


tedated them  and  that  are  now  seen  to 
have  contributed  so  much  to  their  great- 
ness. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  startling 
Find  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  in  a  deep 
excavated  mountain  tomb  near  Thebes, 
there  were  discovered  a  large  number  of 
the  mummies  of  Kings  and  Queens  who 
once  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  whose 
bodies  had  lain  undisturbed  there  in 
their  silent  repose  for  about  three  thou- 
sand years.  The  thrilling  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  discovery  was 
made,  and  in  which  these  bodies,  with 
a  rare  assortment  of  treasures  that  were 
found  with  them,  were  removed  to  the 
river  and  borne  down  the  Nile  to  the 
museum  at  Boulak, — has  been  admir- 
ably told  by  Miss  Edwards  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine^  by 
Dr.  C.  S.  Eobinson  in  his  little  volume 
of  lectures  entitled  "The  Pharaohs  of 
the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus,"  and  by 
various  other  writers.  Among  these 
mummies  were  those  of  two  of  the  most 
famous  monarchs  and  conquerors 
known  to  Egyptian  history,  Thothmes 
in,  and  Bameses  II,  the  renowned 
Sesostris. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  1883,  was  found- 
ed the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  of  Eng- 
land and  America^  established  with  a 
view  of  bringing  to  the  light  other  and 
long  hidden  wonders  of  the  land  The 
organization  has,  as  its  officers,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  two  countries,  in  various  walks  and 
professions  of  life.  Among  the  Vice- 
Presidents  from  America,  are  Hon. 
James  Eussell  Lowell,  and  Bev.  Dr.  W. 
C.  Winslow,  of  Boston.  The  operations 
of  the  Fund,  as  conducted  by  such  ac- 
complished and  indefatigable  Egyptol- 
ogists as  Petrie,  Naville,  and  others, 
have  been  attended  with  surprising  re- 
sults. They  have  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  disclosure  of  Pithom,  the  treas- 
ure (store)  City,  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
I,  11;  Ooshen,  the  chief  town  or  capital 
in  **the  land  of  Goshen;"  the  Tahpanhea 
of  Jeremiah,  XLm,  8,  the  Daphnae  of 
the  Greeks,  with  the  only  Egyptian 
building  specifically  named  in  &e  Old 
Testament;  the  City  of  Onias,  an  im- 
portant Jewish  settlement  iA  Egypt.  de- 
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scribed  by  Josephus;  Zoan^  the  Tanis 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  great  Northern  Capital  of  the  Phar- 
aohs at  the  time  of  the  Bondage  and 
the  Exodus,  whose  ruins  almost  rival 
those  of  Thebes;  Am,  the  City  in  "the 
fields  of  Zoan";  Naukratis,  "the  bril- 
liant Greek  emporium  before  the  rise  of 
Alexandria";  and  JBubastis,  the  Pi- 
Beseth  of  Scripture,  described  by  Herod- 
otus twenty-three  centuries  ago.  Says 
the  old  historian,  "Although  other  cities 
in  Egypt  were  carried  to  a  great  height, 
in  my  opinion  the  greatest  mounds  were 
thrown  up  about  the  City  of  Bubastis, 
in  which  is  a  temple  of  Bubastis  well 
worthy  of  mention;  for  though  other 
temples  may  be  larger  and  more  costly, 
yet  none  is  more  pleasing  to  look  at  than 
this."  As  Naville  laid  bare  recently  the 
ruins  of  this  beautiful  temple,  crowds 
daily  went  down  from  Cairo  on  the 
steamers  to  behold  what  had  thus  been 
unearthed,  and  again  it  was  seen  how 
truthful  and  accurate  a  writer  was  the 
old  Greek  chronicler.  In  fact,  the  re- 
searches and  discoveries  of  modem 
times,  BO  far  as  they  cover  the  lands  he 
visited  and  the  marvels  he  saw,  only  in- 
crease his  reputation  as  an  honest  and 
intelligent  witness,  and  enhance  the 
worth  of  his  literary  remains. 

From  time  to  time  too  much  discredit 
has  been  thrown  upon  his  testimony,  as 
if  such  astonishing  things  as  he  gives 
us  accounts  of  could  never  have  been. 
It  is  more  and  more  clear  to  us  now  that 
the  half  has  never  been  told.  It  is  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Netv  York 
Times  copied  from  the  London  Times 
an  article  of  extraordinary  interest,  giv- 
ing the  details  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie's  late  explorations  at  the  site  of 
the  Lake  Moeris,  of  which,  with  its  ex- 
tensive canal  system,  its  "  City  of  the 
Crocodiles,"  its  pyramids,  and  its  vast 
and  magnificent  Labyrinth,  Herodotus 
tells  us,  from  a  visit  which  he  made  at 
the  place  and  from  talks  which  he  had 
with  the  priests.  Even  Maspero,  in  his 
"Egyptian  Archaeology,"  brings  into 
question  some  of  the  historian's  state- 
ments with  reference  to  these  matterB,and 
seems  to  doubt  whether  the  old  traveller 
ever  was  there  at  all.     Petrie  is  again 


proving  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  faith- 
ful reporter  of  what  he  actually  saw  and 
heard,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
in  this  vicinity,  now  unavoidably  de- 
layed for  a  time,  promises  to  shed  much 
light  upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
mysterious  centres  of  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization. 

The  region  of  Lake  Moeris  which 
lies  at  the  west  of  the  Nile  towards  the 
south,  and  the  Delta  where  the  Explora- 
tion Fund  has  discovered  the  cities  and 
ruins  which  we  previously  enumerated, 
have  been  as  a  terra  incognita  to  \  the 
world  for  long,  long  centuries.  To  the 
historian  and  archaeologist,  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  and  the  past,  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  ancient  science  and 
art  and  systems  of  religion,  and  to  all 
lovers  of  knowledge,  the  importance  of 
such  researches  and  disclosures  as  we 
have  indicated  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  cause,  however 
worthy,  will  excite  a  deep,  popular  in- 
terest. It  must  make  its  appeal  chiefly 
to  educated  or  intelligent  men  and 
women,  who  from  their  higher  tastes 
and  culture  know  well  how  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  things  as  these.  The 
work  that  is  going  on  has  to  be  sup- 
ported and  continued  by  means  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  such  classes 
in  England  and  America.  The  urgent 
need  is  all  the  greater,  that  the  building 
of  new  canals  in  Egypt  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  its  moimds  and  monu- 
ments by  the  Arabs  and  the  Fellaheen 
for  material  with  which  to  enrich  their 
fields  or  construct  their  houses,  are 
causing  these  memorials  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  to  rapidly  disappear.  It  is 
almost  incredible  at  what  comparatively 
small  expense  so  much  has  already  been 
done  to  secure  and  preserve  at  least  a 
knowledge  of  them  for  future  use. 
Those  who,  in  their  enlightened  and  un- 
selfish zeal,  are  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  toil,  ask  only  to  be  kept  in 
the  field  and  to  not  be  allowed  to  give 
up  the  prize  which  they  have  in  view, 
and  which  they  seek  for  the  common 
good.  It  were  a  calamity,  indeed,  should 
the  force  now  there  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw, for  lack  of  supplie& 
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We  cannot  close  this  hasty  notice  of 
the  Fund  and  its  work,  without  a  hearty 
^word  for  Rev.  Dr.  Winslow,  whose  en- 
terprising spirit  and  enthusiastic  labors 
in  its  behalf  are  indeed  beyond  all  praise 
and    have  won   for  him  well- deserved 
honors  at  home  and  abroad.  Profoundly 
interested  in  Egyptian  history  and  archae- 
ology  and  exceptionally  familiar  with 
the  objects,  plans  and  achievements  of 
the    society  of   which  he  is   the   most 
active  and  devoted  Americai\  represen- 
tative, he  has,  by  persistent  and  well- 
directed  effort,  secui'ed  contributions  to 
the  cause  from  not  less  than  15(X)  prom- 
inent persons  in  this  country:    college 
presidents   and    professors,   statesmen, 
rulers  and  legislators,  bishops  and  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations,  scholars, 
antiquaries,    authors,    scientists,    mer- 
chants, etc.    At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fund,  held  in  London  last  De- 
cember, his  invaluable  services  were  most 
fittingly  referred  to  by  Miss  Edwards 
and  others,  and  the  generous  help  re- 
ceived from  this  country  was  accorded 
special  and  most  grateful  mention  and 
was  rewarded  with  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  desirable  treasures  from  Egypt 
for  our  Art  Museums.     Two  very  intel- 
ligent English  gentlemen,  who  visited 
us  recently,  expressed  their  surprise  at 
finding,  wherever  they  went   amongst 
our  people,  so  Highly  cultivated  a  taste 
for  all  such  things   of   the   past,  very 
naturally  thkiking  that  pursuits  and  de- 
velopments like  these  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  advanced  so  far  in  this 
new  western  world.     It  is  such  labors 
as  these  of  Dr.  Winslow  that  add  to  this 
excellent  reputation  of  our  people  among 
enlightened  classes  in  other  lands,  and 
that  open  to  us  all  fresh  means  of  in- 
quiry and  stores  of  wisdouL     Whoever 
will  send  him  $5  (or  as  much  more  as 
may  be)  will  be  duly  entered  as  a  sub- 
scriber on  the  roll  of  honor,  and  will  re- 
ceive copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Fund;  and  for  the  like  small  sum  of  $5, 
he  may  have  from  him  any  one  of  tjbe 
several   fine   and  profusely  illustrated 
quarto  volumes  of  the  society,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  at  Pithom, 
Zoan,   Naukratis,   Gbshen,  etc.     Other 


such  volumes  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  entire  series,  when  com- 
plete, will  form  a  contribution  to  litera- 
ture which  our  public  libraries  cannot 
well  dispense  with  and  which  must  be 
of  very  great  value  to  the  student  of 
history,  t£e  devotees  of  art,  and  all  who 
are  fond  of  what  is  curious,  instructive, 
and  impressive,  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptian  department  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a  resort  for  these  classes,  and 
already  well  repays  the  visitor  for  his 
trouble,  as  all  must  have  been  convinced 
who  attended  the  crowded  meeting 
which  was  held  a  few  weeks  since  in 
Bgston  in  the  interest  of  this  cause,  and 
who  hear-d  the  admirable  addresses  of 
Rev.  Drs.  Winslow  and  McKenzie,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Herford  and  Griffis,  and  Profes- 
sor Norton.  • 

A.  P.  Putnam. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  WOMEN.* 

In  surveying  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  woman  thus  far  in  her  history 
(but  particularly  in  England,  where  she 
has  had  .perhaps  the  fairest  field)  two 
questions  present  themselves:  I.  What 
intellectual  capacities  has  woman  man- 
ifested? II.  What  are  the  indications 
in  regard  to  her  future  literary  achieve- 
ments ? 

Let  us  consider  these  two  questions 
in  their  order. 

I.  What  intellectual  capacities  has 
woman  manifested  thus  far  in  her  his- 
tory? 

In  the  production  of  the  modem 
novel  women  have  had  their  share,  and 
a  very  important  one  it  has  been.  Their 
best  work  in  literature  has  been  accom- 
plished as  novel  writers.  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot  will 


•This  article  Is  essentially  the  concluding  part  of 
the  last  lecture  of  a  course  on  **  The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Women."  which  Mr.  George  WUlls 
Cooke  has  given  in  Boston.  Baltimore,  Ann  Arbor, 
Sioux  City,  and  other  cities,  east  and  west,  during 
the  past  two  winters.  After  Mr.  Cooke  had  given 
the  lectures  In  Ann  Arbor  In  April  last,  this  part 
was  particularly  desired  for  puolicatlon  by  those 
who  had  heard  tne  course.  We  are  fortunate  In  be- 
ing permitted  to  give  it  to  our  readers.  The  course 
as  a  whole  is  one  singularly  full  of  Instruction  and 
Interest.  It  oug^t  to  be  heard  widely  In  lyceum 
courses,  but  especially  before  women's  clubs  and  In 
women's  colleges;  then  we  hope  It  will  be  made 
Into  a  book. 
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stand  well  when  measured  by  any  equal 
number  of.  masculine  novelists;  and 
they  rank  high  in  greatness  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  and  in  sustained 
power. 

Women  have  succeeded  as  novelists 
because  this  kind  of  writing  enables 
them  to  use  the  knowledge  which  is 
most  easily  within  their  reach,  because 
of  their  large  social  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  because  it  makes  no 
great  demand  on  wide  reading  and 
large  educational  attainments.  Fic- 
tion requires  in  its  production  an  inter- 
est in  persons,  which  women  have  in  a 
larger  degree  than  men;  and  it  is  pro- 
moted by  their  love  of  the  personalities 
and  the  sympathetic  interests  of  life. 
Women  possess  the  narrative  or  story- 
telling gift  in  much  perfection;  and  this 
is  especially  required  in  th^  writing  of 
novels.  It  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
women,  to  a  large  extent,  that  a  genuine 
realism  in  fiction  has  been  developed,  a 
realism  which  is  in  sympathy  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  which  interprets  the 
common  life  of  humanity.  The  two 
most  successful  writers  of  realistic  nov- 
els in  England  have  been  Jane  Austen 
and  George  Eliot. 

In  poetry,  women  have  always  mani- 
fested three  remarkable  tendencies :  the 
acceptance  of  a  pure  and  ideal  love  of 
man  and  woman  as  the  basis  of  their 
work,  the  interpretation  of  daily  life 
with  sympathy  and  affection,  and  the 
giving  their  singing  an  emotional  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  highest  type. 
[jIn  the  fragmentary  remnants  of  that 
,  greatest  of  lyrical  poets,  Sappho;  in 
the  sonnets  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
friend  and  inspirer  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning,  we 
find  the  same  characteristic  features  of 
a  pure  and  consecrated  affection  for  a 
great  man,  a  tender  and  yearning  inter- 
est in  human  beings,  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
a  lofty  moral  purity.  These  are  quali- 
ties which  women  have  embodied  in 
some  of  the  most  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic poetry  we  possess;  and  they  are 
qualities  which  women  are  more  and 
more,  with  each  generation,  adding  to 
the  poetry  of  human  existence. 


In  the  fields  of  general  literattire 
women  have  shown  talent,  courage  and 
skill.  Such  women  as  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Harriet  Martineau  have  shown 
that  genius  is  not  confined  to  the  mas- 
culine sex,  and  that  intellectual  industrv 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  womanly 
graces  of  a  refined  and  delicate  type. 

The  intellectual  influence  of  women 
has  been  shown,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  great  thinkers  and  authors 
which  have  appeared  among  them,  as 
by  their  general  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  number 
of  women  of  great  intellectual  gifts  is 
limited,  at  least  so  far  as  the  liter- 
Bry  manifestations  of  those  gifts  are 
concerned,  and  but  few  great  books 
have  been  written  by  women;  but  the 
general  literary  habit  and  taste  which 
characterize  our  time  are  very  largely 
the  product  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  women.  They  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most imix)rtance  to  literature  in  cre- 
ating a  reading  public,  and  in  giving  to 
authors  that  sympathy  and  appreciation 
which  are  necessary  to  the  best  results. 

In  the  early  days  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
to  take  a  single  not  remote  example, 
literature  had  a  most  precarious  exis- 
tence, dependent  uix)n  patronage  or 
else  leading  to  beggary.  Johnson's  own 
career  was  full  of  bitterness  and  humil- 
iation; for  he  was  a  denizen  of  Grub 
Street,  and  Grub  Street  meant  all  that 
was  distressing  and  abject,  at  that 
period,  in  the  life  of  an  intellectual 
man.  Johnson  broke  away  from  the 
slavery  of  patronage,  and  established 
the  career  of  literature  upon  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  One  most  important 
condition  existed  in  his  day,  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  this;  and  that  was  the 
influence  of  educated  and  intelligent 
women,  who  gave  him  a  reading  public. 
As  soon  as  women  were  educated  in 
considerable  numbers  a  great  reading 
public  was  created,  and  authorship  be- 
came an  independent  and  self-respecting 
profession. 

Women  are  now  everywhere,  in  civil- 
ized countries,  the  chief  sustainers  of 
the  intellectual  life;  they  form  the 
great  body  of  church  goers,  lecture 
attendants,  readers  of  books  and  teach- 
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ers  of  the  young.  Women  as  a  mass 
now  give  to  literature  and  to  ideas  far 
more  of  time  and  appreciation  than  do 
the  mass  of  men.  If  they  have  not  as 
yet  become  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  world,  they  exercise  a  very  great 
influence  in  giving  tone  and  direction  to 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  time. 

If  women  are  not  the  leaders  they 
form  the  body-guard  in  the  campaign  of 
ideas;  and  this  is  shown  nowhere  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  purifying  and 
refining  influence  they  have  had  on  lit- 
erature. Before  the  education  of  wo- 
men was  such  that  their  influence  could 
be  felt  on  literature  nearly  all  litera- 
ture was  affected  by, the  coarse  and 
brutal;  and  depravity  was  often  its  most 
manifest  spirit.  In  Boccaccio  and  Ra- 
belais we  see  what  that  element  was  in 
its  most  representative  form.  Even 
Shakespeare  has  a  large  proportion  of 
this  spirit;  and  it  darkens  the  pages  of 
Pope,  Swift,  Fielding  and  Sterne. 

The  influence  of  women  has  been  to 
refine  away  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
and  to  make  all  literature  pure  and 
wholesome.  Literature  does  not  lose 
by  ceasing  to  be  coarse  and  depraved, 
either  in  originality  or  strength;  but  it 
gains  in  breadth  of  influence  and  in 
richness  of  power.  The  moral  tone  of 
society  has  been  largely  changed  since 
women  have  been  generally  educated, 
and  since  they  have  exercised  an  influ- 
ence upon  society  outside  their  own 
homes.  On  social  life,  on  morals,  on 
education,  as  well  as  on  literature,  they 
have  brought  to  bear  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  reformation  and  for  regenera- 
tion. 

In  one  other  direction,  at  least,  women 
have  exercised  an  influence  of  the  ut- 
most importance  upon  the  intellectual 
life  of  modern  times.  Whatever  is  best 
in  realism  has  been  largely  due  to  their 
influence.  In  so  far  as  realism  is  sym- 
pathetic with  human  nature,  not  in  its 
depravities,  but  in  its  aspirations  and  in 
its  struggles  for  light,  and  in  what 
there  is  good  in  it,  women  have 
given  the  main  incentive  which  has 
led  to  its  development.  Literature 
as  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  hu- 
man nature,  appreciative  of  its  experi- 


ences even  in  the  lowest  persons, 
and  wherever  found,  owes  very  much 
to  women. 

The  old  literature  dealt  with  knights 
and  nobles;  but  the  new  literature  keeps 
company  with  laborers  and  the  company 
humanity.  That  this  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  literature  is  wholly  due  to 
women,  cannot  be  said;  and  yet  it  is 
true  that  they  have  done  much  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  They  may  not  have  done 
it  consciously;  but  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  larger  elements  of  sym- 
pathy, affection  and  sentiment  to  be 
found  in  their  natures. 

Men  have  always  shown  a  tendency 
towards  abstraction  in  their  thinking. 
In  the  sciences  and  in  political  economy 
this  is  largely  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  They  do  not  recognize  the  claim 
of  the  individual  in  a  measure  sufficient- 
ly large;  and  they  teach  science  as  a 
system  of  abstract  principles  and  laws. 
Women  care  more  for  persons;  and  they 
will  be  more  likely  than  men  to  study 
science  with  reference  to  its  ability  to 
ameliorate  human  conditions,  and  as  a 
means  of  affording  motives  and  helps  to 
a  higher  human  activity.  They  will 
make  political  economy  more  practical 
and  helpful,  because  they  will  not  for- 
get the  individual  claim,  and  will  keep 
the  personal  need  clearly  at  the  front. 
In  their  search  for  principles  they  will 
not  forget  that  men  and  women  are 
starving  from  the  effects  of  a  poor  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  political  econo- 
my. The  most  womanly  men  in  feeling 
and  spirit,  such  as  Buskin,  have  already 
made  this  personal  application  of  science ; 
and  there  is  a  great  need  that  the  woman- 
ly element  enter  more  and  more  into  all 
such  studies  to  give  them  a  humane 
quality. 

Since  women  have  had  an  effect  on 
literature  it  has  gained  very  much  in  its 
civilizing  and  humanizing  influence. 
As  a  power  for  extending  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood,  as  an  agent 
for  widening  human  sympathies  and 
interests,  they  have  helped  to  give  it  a 
new  impetus,  and  one  that  holds  in  it 
the  highest  promise  of  the  future.  They 
have  largely  aided  in  making  literature 
humane,   and  they  have  taught  it  to 
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recognise  the  individual  man  and  his 
worth  to  society. 

CTiThey  have  also  powerfully  helped  in 
lifting  society  above  the  lust  of  sense 
and  the  greed  of  money,  bringing 
spiritual  aims  to  bear  upon  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  conviction  that  man  is  to  live  for 
something  else  than  meat  and  drink 
In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  in- 
fluences named,  women  have  been 
powerfully  aided  by  other  influences  of 
modem  times;  but  they  have  accom- 
plished for  humanity  what  could  not 
have  been  brought  about  without  their 
aid,  and  what  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  beneficent  results. 

II.  Judging  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
what  are  the  indications  as  to  woman's 
future  literary  achievements  ? 

After  the  survey  which  has  now  been 
made  of  the  intellectual  life  of  women 
in  England,  and  keeping  in  mind  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  conclusion  may  be  rightfully 
drawn  that  women,  under  true  con- 
ditions of  education  and  environment, 
are  capable  of  great  and  varied  intel- 
lectual achievements.  The  statement 
made  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  regard  to 
what  women  have  actually  accomplished 
is  found  to  be  sustained  by  this  survey 
of  the  intellectual  development  of 
women,  "When  we  add  the  experience 
of  recent  times  to  that  of  ages  past," 
said  Mill,  "women,  and  not  a  few 
merely,  but  many  women,  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  everything,  per- 
haps without  a  single  exception,  which 
is  done  by  men,  and  of  doing  it  success- 
fully and  creditably.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  there  are  many 
things  which  none  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  as  well  as  they  have 
been  done  by  some  men — many  in  which 
they  have  not  reached  the  very  highest 
rank.  But  there  are  extremely  few, 
dependent  only  on  mental  faculties,  in 
which  they  have  not  attained  the  rank 
next  to  the  highest." 

The  survey  which  has  been  made  of 
the  education  of  women,  and  of  their 
literary  achievements  in  relation  thereto, 
enables  us  to  present  the  reasons  why 
women  have  not  accomplished  greater 
results  in  history,  art,  poetry  and  science. 


The  first  limitation  has  been  that  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  been  lamentably  defi- 
cient before  the  present  generation,  and 
which  has  not  yet  outgrown  some  of  its 
most  serious  defects.  It  has  been  deficient 
in  method,  narrow  in  aim  and  restrictive 
in  spirit.  It  has  been  guided  by  the 
theory  that  women  are  intellectually 
inferior  to  men  in  every  particular,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  training,  that  culture  is  in- 
compatible with  their  place  in  society, 
and  that  it  is  unwomanly  to  develop  and 
to  use  the  mind. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  not 
been  open  to  women;  audit  has  been 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  a  thorough 
education  under"  conditions  most  condu- 
cive to  mental  development.  Almost 
without  exception  the  women  who  have 
attained  to  high  places  in  English  liter- 
ature have  been  self-educated  or. edu- 
cated without  the  aid  of  the  discipline 
of  great  public  institutions,  and  under 
circumstances  which  have  been  more 
difficult  to  overcome,  in  the  interests  of 
a  true  culture,  than  in  the  case  of  self- 
educated  men. 

For  the  most  part,  little  of  the  best 
intellectual  labor  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  culture,  which  is,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  has  aptly  defined  it,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  that  men 
have  thought  and  done  in  other  times 
than  our  own.  It  may  be  that  culture 
is  not  indispensable  for  great  intellect- 
ual achievements;  but  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  both  a  motive  and  an  in- 
spiration, and  that  it  is  a  help  of  the  ut- 
most value.  In  all  the  higher  realms  of 
intellectual  activity  women  have  failed 
because  they  have  not  had  that  intimate 
contact  with  the  intellectual  spirit  which 
has  been  so  well  named  culture. 

Women  have  not  had  the  necessary 
preparation  and  training  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  as  intellectual  workers;  they 
have  not  had  enough  of  knowledge  and 
culture.  No  other  reason  need  be  as- 
signed than  this  for  the  limited  results 
accomplished  by  women  in  literature, 
art  and  science.  The  criticism  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  that  women  have  shown  a  men- 
tal inferiority  in  these  fields  of  lalx)r,  is 
entirelv  false  in  its  conclusions,  because 
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it  does  not  take  note  of  the  fact,  that 
the  mental  natures  of  women  have  not 
been  developed  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly in  any  direction. 

Women  have  not  been  expected  to  use 
their  mental  faculties;  what  God  gave 
them  was  to  be  laid  away  in  a  closet, 
and  never  brought  out  to  tiie  light.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  about  them  has 
not  been  favorable  to  their  intellectual 
growth,  and  they  have  had  no  true  stim- 
ulus to  the  use  of  their  mental  gifts. 

Social  influence  has  been  very  power- 
ful in  promoting  and  continuing  tiiis  in- 
tellectual torpor  on  the  part  of  women. 
They  care  more  for  public  opinion  than 
men  do,  love  to  appear  well  before  their 
fellows,  and  have  been  taught  conform- 
ity as  the  first  duty  of  life.  Social  de- 
mands have  absorbed  their  time,  and 
there  has  been  little  social  stimulus  to 
intellectual  exertion  on  their  part.  The 
notions  men  have  entertained,  and  per- 
sistently inculcated,  in  regard  to  wo- 
man's social  position,  have  retarded  and 
even  destroyed  mental  development. 
Women  have  willingly  accepted  the  in- 
ferior place  because  they  have  been 
schooled  persistently  to  regard  it  as  nec- 
essary. The  ideals  presented  to  wo- 
men have  not  been  of  an  intellectual  na- 
ture, 

In  the  case  of  women,  the  financial 
stimulus  to  intellectual  exertion  has 
been  absent  until  recently,  and  even 
now  finds  only  a  limited  expression. 
The  religious  influence  has  been,  and  is, 
very  powerful  in  retarding  the  intellect- 
ual development  of  women.  The  subor- 
dinate political  position  of  women  have 
also  been  very  effective  in  the  way  of  in- 
tellectual repression. 

Though  women  have  made  great 
progress  during  the  last  three  himdred 
years,  on  the  whole  a  greater  progress 
than  men,  yet  society  still  imposes  on 
them  powerful  restrictions,  which  are 
seriously  crippling  in  their  nature.  Not 
only  is  the  education  given  to  women 
inferior,  but  social  ideals  keep  women 
from  intellectual  exertion,  debar  them 
from  an  untrammelled  use  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  keep  them  within  the 
limits  of  a  life  that  is  inane  and  profit- 
less. 


If  women  are  to  take  their  true  place 
in  society,  and  if  they  are  to  influence 
the  world  intellectually,  spiritually  and 
morally,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
true  genius  of  the  sex,  the  old  ideals 
must  be  transformed.  Slowly  they  have 
been  giving  way,  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  before  woman  can  take  her 
place  as  a  co-worker  with  man  for  the 
highest  ends  of  human  existence. 

Perfect  equality  in  education  is  de- 
manded, before  women  can  do  any  great 
work  in  literature,  art  or  science.  If 
they  are  given  a  true  education,  they 
will  acquire  and  use  it  in  harmony  with 
their  own  natures.  So  long  as  a  spe- 
cial education  is  provided,  so  long  women 
will  fail  intellectually.  It  is  not  accom- 
plishments they  need,  so  much  as  cul- 
ture. Co-education  in  the  fullest  sense 
is  the  only  true  ideal;  and,  in  the  very 
nature  of  tilings,  that  will  come  at  a  day 
not  far  distani 

Every  conclusion  as  to  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  sex,  which  makes 
women  mentally  inferior  to  men,  is  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  artificial  condi- 
tions, which  do  not  represent  the  true 
nature  of  women,  but  the  nature  formed 
by  men  in  accordance  with  false  notions 
of  their  character  and  place.  If  women 
are  sentimental,  frivolous,  emotional, 
unduly  religious,  wanting  in  strength  of 
mind,  they  have  been  made  sp  by  the 
education  they  have  received,  and  by  the 
position  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them  in  society.  They  have  not  had 
the  rounded  development  men  have  had, 
and  they  have  not  had  anything  like  the 
same  stimulus  to  mental  exertion. 

If  men  had  been  educated  and  con- 
trolled for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
way  that  women  have  been,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  they  would 
not  have  reached  higher  results  in  liter- 
ature, art  and  science.  History  proves 
very  clearly  that  subject  races  of  men 
have  not  advanced  mentally  and  morally, 
and  that  they  have  developed  the 
meaner  qualities  of  human  nature  in 
undue  proportion. 

An  extended  experience  alone  can 
test  what  women  are  capable  of  doing 
intellectually.  Such  experience  they 
never  yet  have  had  under  conditions 
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which  have  permitted  them  a  full  and 
perfect  expression  of  their  natures;  at 
least,  not  among  any  considerable  body 
of  women  at  the  same  time.  Give 
them  freedom  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
they  will  seek  and  remain  in  their  true 
place.  The  evidence  of  history  is  all- 
powerful  in  saying  that  women  will 
work  no  social  revolutions,  that  they 
will  not  cease  to  be  womanly  and 
motherly,  and  that  they  will  not  repu- 
diate the  home  and  the  interests  which 
cluster  about  it 

The  intellectual  life  of  women  has 
been  greatly  broadened  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  means  of  education 
largely  increased.  A  corresponding  ad- 
vance has  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
and  moral  life  of  women;  and  women 
ate  better  home  makers  than  they  were 
three  hundred  years  ago.  As  the 
mentcd  lives  of  women  have  been 
broadened  and  made  free,  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  purity  of  conduct,  and  grown 
in  social  sobriety  and  influence.  There 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  women 
would  be  still  better  wives  and  mothers 
if  co-education  were  universal,  and  if 
women  were  educated  as  generally  and 
as  thoroughly  as  men. 

Why  should  women  express  them- 
selves in  literature  and  art  ?  For  the 
same  reason  that  men  do,  because  talent 
and  genius  demand  it.  There  is  the 
additional  reason,  that  women  are  not 
lesser  men,  but  other  than  men  and 
their  complements.  They  are  not  in- 
ferior, but  diflPerent.  Woman's  nature 
and  woman's  experience  are  not  fully 
represented  in  the  literature  and  art 
created  by  men.  Woman  sees  life  as 
woman,  with  more  of  emotion  and 
pathos,  with  a  keener  sympathy  and  a 
deeper  fellow-feeling,  and  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  the  worth  of  the 
ideal  and  spiritual;  she  sees  life  with  a 
distinct  coloring  and  instinct  of  her 
own. 

The  feminine  side  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  masculine,  should  find  expression  in 
all  phases  of  doing,  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. Woman  will  make  the  home 
through  all  time  to  come,  she  will  bear 
children  and  rear  them,  and  she  will 
afford  the  amenities,  the  sympathies  and 


the  tender  ministries  of  life.  These 
things  are  as  important  as  business, 
politics  and  science;  and  those  who  pro- 
vide them  should  in  no  sense  be  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  those  who  carry 
forward  the  more  robust  duties  of  the 
world. 

The  home-maker  should  be  as  free 
and  self-active  and  politically  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  purse- provider.  She 
should  be  legally  a  joint  owner  in  all 
that  the  other  earns;  and  they  should 
be  equal  partners  in  all  that  belongs  to 
and  concerns  the  family.  This  is  de- 
manded in  the  interests  of  culture  and 
intellectual  development,  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

Because  woman  is  woman  and  not 
man,  she  should  be  perfectly  free  to 
express  her  own  nature  in  literature,  art, 
science,  politics  and  business.  Espec- 
ially in  art  and  literature  is  it  all-im- 
portant that  she  should  be  not  only  free 
to  represent  her  own  individuality,  and 
the  life  of  her  sex,  but  she  should  re- 
ceive in  every  way  the  encouragement 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  her  thus  to 
represent  her  own  being. 

In  order  that  women  may  take  their 
true  place  as  literary  creators,  and  as 
aiders  of  the  world's  intellectual  devel- 
opment, two  things  are  requisite:  a 
better  education  and  a  greater  mental 
freedom.  What  women  have  accom- 
plished proves  their  capacity  for  mental 
labor  and  for  intellectuaJ  influence. 
Their  addition  to  literature  is  one  of 
great  importance,  not  so  much  because 
of  its  greatness,  as  because  of  its  tone  and 
its  promise.  As  yet,  however,  women 
have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  imita- 
tors and  not  originators.  As  soon  as 
they  are  truly  educated,  and  that  educa- 
tion becomes  a  motive- force  continuing 
through  successive  generations,  they 
will  advance  to  and  keep  an  equal  place 
with  men  in  the  significance  and  inter- 
est of  their  literary  work.  In  order 
that  this  result  may  be  brought  to  pass, 
they  need  culture  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  sense,  culture  for  its  own  sake, 
and  culture  that  pervades  every  avenue 
and  motive  of  life. 

Much  as  women  need  culture,  how- 
ever, that  alone  cannot  lift  them  to  the 
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bigliest  places  of  intellectual  attainment 
With  the  culture  there  must  be  devel- 
oped a  freedom  of  the  widest  and  most 
unlimited  kind.  It  is  not  license  culti- 
vated women  will  seek  for  or  accept;  but 
the  freedom  which  will  permit  them  to 
be  perfectly  loyal  to  their  own  natures. 
These  must  be  freedom  to  gain  culture, 
freedom  from  narrow  social  demands, 
freedom  to  live  one's  own  personal  life, 
and  freedom  to  think  to  the  fullest  limit 
of  one's  capacity. 

Wom^n  should  be  free  to  be  herself, 
as  man  is  free  to  be  himself.  Woman 
will  not  become  man;  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  that.  She  must  be  free,  how- 
ever, to  be  woman  after  the  pattern  of 
her  own  soul,  and  not  after  the  fashion 
of  man's  caprices.  She  is  now  largely 
what  man  has  made  her,  through  the 
ideals  he  has  given  her;  she  ought  to  be 
free  to  become  what  God  wishes,  as  he 
has  manifested  it  in  the  constitution  of 
her  own  nature.  When  that  freedom  is 
attained  women  will  be  original  in 
literature,  and  they  will  produce  master- 
pieces. 

The  day  of  man  has  been.  The  day 
of  woman  is  now  coming.  When  the 
day  of  man  and  woman  has  arrived, 
when  this  king  and  this  queen  shall 
reign  as  equal  sovereigns  of  the  world, 
then  will  come  the  true  day  of  humani- 
ty. That  such  a  day  may  not  be  too  far 
away,  and  that  the  hearts  of  those  who 
seek  the  morning  light  may  not  grow 
weary  by  hope  too  long  deferred,  women 
^  should  be  given  a  true  culture  and  a 
true  freedom. 

George  Willis  Cooke. 


CHILDREN'S    HYMN    TO    OUR 
SAVIOUR. 

For  a  Children's  Service. 

To  him  who  held  the  children, 

In  those  lone- vanished  days. 
And  touched  their  heads  in  blessing, 

We  raise  our  hymn  of  praise. 
O  Father!  tune  our  voices, 

And  let  our  hearts  be  one, 
As  now  we  bring  our  tribute 

To  Christ,  Thy  holy  Son. 

Dear  Jesus!  what  we  owe  thee, 
The  half  we  ne'er  shall  know: 

But  life's  best  joy  and  gladness 
From  thy  sweet  spirit  flow; 

And  if,  when  tired  or  troubled, 


We  meet  with  words  of  cheer, 
If  hands  are  clasped  to  shield  us 
When  sin  or  harm  is  near, — 

If  friends  are  glad  to  teach  us, 

To  guide  our  youthful  feet 
Through  pastures  fair,  by  waters 

That  ripple  low  and  sweet; 
In  all  this  tireless  labor, 

One  gracious  hand  we  see; 
And  know  the  blessed  service 

Is  given  through  love  of  thee. 

So  now  we  lift  our  voices 

In  earnest,  grateful  love, 
Sure  that  our  song  will  reach  thee 

In  thy  blest  home  above. 
And  Jesus!  let  thy  spirit 

Be  always  at  our  side; 
And  one  day  we  shall  see  thee 

And  in  thy  light  abide. 

Charles  E.  Perkins. 
Athol,  Mass. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  UNITARIAN 
CHURCH  NEED? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  State  Unitarian  Conference,  held  in 
Manchester,  in  June  last.  Rev.  George 
W.  Gallagher,  of  Keene,  read  an  essay, 
entitled  "What  the  Unitarian  Church 
Needs."  The  substance  of  his  essay  was 
made  up  of  responses  received  from  in- 
quiries sent,  some  of  them  to  leading 
members  of  his  own  congregation,  and 
some  to  prominent  Unitarians  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  New  England.  The  replies 
of  the  latter  we  give  below.  They  are 
very  suggestive  and  it  seems  to  us  on 
the  whole  most  encouraging.  They  show 
a  widespread  reaching- Out  among  us, 
after  a  larger,  stronger,  deeper,  religious 
life,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  our  obli- 
gation to  give  our  Gospel  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  of  Boston:  We 
need  an  enthusiasm  which  shall  be  willing 
to  trust  the  historical  tendency  of  Uni- 
tarian ism  to  broaden  into  principles  and 
methods.  Acknowledging?  these  as  essen- 
tials of  Unitarianism,  we  will  also  rejoicing- 
ly declare  what  we  believe  as  doctrine. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Wentworth,  of  Dan  vers,  Mass., 
until  recently  one  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association:  Do 
we  not  fail  to  appreciate  how  really  blessed 
our  faith  is,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  light  of  it,  and  have 
taken  it  in  as  we  take  the  sunshine  and  our 
mother^s  love — as  something  o/  course  f  We 
need  more  personal  consecration,  more  liv- 
ing and  active  faith,  more  of  the  burning 
zeal  of  those  with  whom  we  do  not  agree  in 
many  things,  whose  doctrines  we  shrink 
from  as  injustice  to  our  loving  Father,  yet 
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who  set  ufl  an  example  we  may  well  follow 
ih  their  enthusiasm  for  carrying  to  others 
that  which  they  so  earnestly  believe.  We 
need  to  believe  that  our  religion  is  some- 
thing to  be  imparted,  not  selfishly  enjoyed. 
We  need  more  faith  in  the  power  of  our 
faith — to  believe  that  our  message  of  love  is 
better  for  Grod's  children  than  the  message 
of  terror.  When  we  each  and  all  live  so 
near  to  the  dear  Father  that  we  can  find  no 
greater  pleasure  than  working  for  him  in 
the  spirit  of  the  dear  Master,  and  believe 
that  we  have  a  work  to  do  that  no  other 
people  can  do  as  well,  then  we  shall  find 
that  our  children  will  grow  up  so  full  of 
this  spirit  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  warm 
^nd  earnest  workers  for  this  special  fold  of 
Christ. 

Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  says:  I 
should  say  what,  in  different  phrases  and 
forms,  great  men  have  said  of  their  work  or 
the  work  to  be  done.  Demosthenes—"  Ac- 
tion, and  the  second  thing  action,  and  the 
third  thing  action."  Spenser — "  Be  bold, 
be  bold,  and  everyw^here  be  bold."  Gam- 
betta — "I>it  travail,  encore  du  iravaily  et 
tovjonrs  du  travail.''''  The  interest  of  each 
one  who  has  interest  enough  to  work  will 
increase,  and  his  work  will  increase  with 
his  interest.  The  work  which  interests 
him  is  the  work  to  be  done,  whether  it  is 
called  religious  or  not,  while  it  is  associated 
with  the  Church  and  is  a  good  work. 

Col.  S.  A.  Carter,  State  Treasurer  of  New 
Hampshire:  The  briefest  reply  I  can  give  to 
your  question  is  Zeal. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long:  I  think  what  the 
Unitarian  Church  needs  most  is  to  convince 
a  very  intelligent  and  progressive  people 
that  it  has  a  definite,  beneficent,  and  vital 
work  to  do,  and  is  doing  it.  People  always 
respond  to  a  cause  that  demands,  deserves, 
and  does  something,  and  are  very  quick  to 
lay  and  leave  on  the  shelf  anything  that  is 
interesting  only  as  a  relic  or  a  suggestion. 
I  believe  that  the  Unitarian  belongs,  and 
should  belong,  to  the  activities. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  of  Boston:  The  Uni- 
tarian Church  needs  most  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  changed  conditions  of  modem 
thought  and  the  courage  of  leadership. 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  The  Unitarian  Church,  in 
my  opinion,  needs  what  all  other  churches 
need,  and  in  about  the  same  degree.  It 
needs  faith  in  its  vocation,  and  men  of  faith 
to  fulfill  its  vocation.  It  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  living  and  compelling  religious  life, 
and  from  the  lack  of  men  who  have  been 
led  through  the  spirit  of  the  tibies  into  the 
spirit  of  eternity.  But,  then,  that  is  what 
all  churches  feel  that  they  lack,  and  per- 
haps always  will  feel. 

Kev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of  Boston:  I  should 
hastily  specify  these  three  needs  of  Uni- 
tarianism  just  now: — 

(] )  A  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and 
loyalty. 
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(2)  More  centralization  of  organization, 
and  thus  a  better  denominational  condition 
of  things. 

(3)  An  improvement  of  our  average  ser- 
vice by  mild  liturgical  features  and  practical 
sermons,  and  an  increased  hospitality  to  the 
public  all  round.  Of  course,  1  could  men- 
tion better  Sunday-school  instruction,  teach- 
ing of  our  beliefs,  etc.;  but  the  preceding 
afe  inclusive  of  all  that.  • 

Rev.  Brooke  Herford:  I  think  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  needs  very  much: — 

(a)  More  spjrit  of  discipleship  to  Christ, 
more  hold  on  the  sense  of  his  leadership 
and  of  the  "  rock  found,"  which  his  words 
give  to  our  faith  in  the  great  essentials  of 
religion. 

(6)  Simpler,  direct,  more  religious  preach- 
ing. We  have  the  simplest  faith  of  any, 
but  we  manage  to  preach  it  so  as  to  give  an 
impression  of  its  being  a  high  intellectual 
system.  It  is  all  coming,  but  one  wishes 
sometimes  it  would  come  faster. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton :  I  am  quite  clear  that  we  do  verj'  well 
in  our  home  churches,  but  for  assault  on 
the  devil  we  have  no  organization  worth  a 
pin.  Suppose  Paul  had  waited  till  the 
Thessalonians  sent  to  hunt  him  up  at 
Tarsus,  while  he  was  eating  his  heart  out 
there?  Instead  of  that,  the  church  at 
Antioch  determined  to  send  out  some  mis- 
sionaries—sent Barnabas  to  Tarsus  to  hunt 
up  Paul,  and  then  sent  them  off — of  which 
one  consequence  is  that  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you  now.  Suppose  the  Unitarian 
Church  put,  say,  George  W.  Gallagher  into 
Montana,  and  said,  "  We  make  you  bishop 
of  Montana.  We  stick  by  you  till  you  die 
there,  and  maintain  you.  Do  you,  on  your 
part,  found  churches  there.  Do  you  send 
right  and  left  for  old  friends  to  man  them 
and  woman  them.  We  put  on  you  the 
responsibility.  Something  would  happen 
which  does  not  happen  now. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Everett,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University:  Without 
attempting  a  final  absolute  answer,  the 
word  that  comes  to  my  mind  in  answer  to 
your  question  is  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  of  Cambridge:  In  an- 
swer to  our  inquiry,  What  does  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  need  most?  I  hasten  to 
answer.  What,  in  my  judgment,  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  most  needs  is  humility. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  of  Boston:  My  church 
is  independent,  not  in  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. I  should  say  that  the  Unitarian 
Church  needs  most  faith  in  and  baptism 
by  the  immediate  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  Mr.  Gallagher  says: — 

I  have  closed  with  Dr.  BartoPs  words, 
because  he  seems  to  me  to  have  most  com- 
pletely solved  the  question.  Faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
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were  the  powers  which  at  its  origin  made 
•Christianity  a  success,  a  comfort  to  human 
hearts,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The 
early  believers  in  the  Christ  are  said  to  have 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
prayed  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  poured  out 
upon  them.  If  we  have  a  faith  in  a  living 
personal  God,  in  the  truths  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  in  divine  influences  to  help  us  and 
to  inspire  us,  we  shall  have  spiritual  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly.  But  accord- 
ing to  our  faith  it  will  be  unto  us.  The 
first  ret^uisite  for  a  living,  growing  Church 
is  a  living  faith  in  the  living  God.  The 
second  requisite  is  a  desire  to  seek  His  help. 
The  thii^  requisite  is  to  put  our  faith  in  a 
form  that  we  can  teach  and  present  boldly 
to  the  w^orld. 

The  fourth  requisite  is  to  re-organize  our 
Church  on  a  basis  that  is  both  practical 
and  spiritual.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
one  of  intense  action.  The  people  at  large 
care  very  little  for  doctrinal  distinctions; 
but  they  love  life,  spirituality,  and  active 
benevolence.  We  should  endeavor  to  live 
for  the  great  purposes  of  the  age.  We 
should  have  a  warfare,  and  fight  the  battles 
of  God  and  humanity.  We  must  recognize 
the  life  in  the  old  truths  dear  to  the  ortho- 
dox churches,  and  make  that  life  our  own. 
Thus  the  point  of  this  whole  paper  is  that 
we  need  to  re-organize  our  Unitarian  Church, 
and  to  re-state  our  fundamental  beliefs 
clearly,  bravely,  and  at  once. 


CREEDS  THAT  HURT  AND  CREEDS 
THAT  HELP. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Christian 
Register,  Rev.  T,  C.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  has  an  excellent  article  on  ^^How 
to  Use  Creeds."  He  carefully  draws  the 
line  between  creeds  that  hurt  and  creeds 
that  help;  between  creeds  of  the  old 
type,  which  are  imposed  on  a  church  by 
some  outside  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  which  are  unchangeable,  and  creeds 
of  the  new  type,  that  are  simply  the 
concise  expression  of  the  living  faith  of 
the  church  which  aflopts  them,  and  are 
therefore  capable  of  change  and  growth 
with  the  coming  of  new  light.  It  is 
only  creeds  of  the  latter  class  that  Uni- 
tarians have  any  interest  in.  But  in 
these  we  do  have,  or  at  least  ought  to 
have,  an  interest,  for  they  are  reason- 
able, consistent  with  progress,  useful. 
Mr.  Williams  shows  how  such  creeds 
help  us  to  make  our  principles  known  to 
the  world,  how  they  aid  us  in  teaching 
our  faith  to  our  own  young  people,  how 
they  unify  and  make  tangible  the  work 
•of   our  churches,  how   foolish   is   any 


prejudice  that  may  exist  against  them. 

One  of  our  denominational  writers 
has  recently  said,  "Let  us  have  creeds 
that  describe,  not  creeds  that  proscrihey 
This  sentence  pretty  well  distinguishes 
between  the  old  creed  idea  and  the  new. 
We  do  want  creeds  that  simply  describe. 
But  (and  this  is  not  to  be  overlooked) 
we  want  them  to  describe  truthfully. 
The  creed  that  satisfies  us  will  not,  for 
example,  describe  Unitarianism  as  Bo- 
manism,  or  Galvanism,  or  any  form  of 
orthodoxy  however  much  diluted,  still 
less  will  it  describe  it  as  merely  free 
thought,  or  even  ethics.  This  is  the 
trouble  with  some  descriptive  creeds 
that  have  lately  appeared  among  us, — 
not  that  they  describe,  hut  that  they  des- 
cribe falsely — in  ways  to  make  Unita- 
rianism appear  to  the  world  as  some- 
thing it  has  never  been  and  cannot  be 
without  changing  fundamentally  its 
character  and  lapsing  into  a  movement 
no  longer  necessarily  even  theistic,  not  to 
say  Christian. 

Hence  we  say  we  want  statements 
(creeds  ii  one  chooses  to  call  them  such) 
that  describe  simply,  graphically,  at- 
tractively, but  above  all  truthfully,  the 
great,  simple,  indestructible,  self- evi- 
dencing faiths  for  which  Unitarianism 
stands;  and  these  statements  should  not 
only  be  circulated  widely  among  our 
own  people  and  taught  to  our  chOdren, 
but  iiiey  should  be  sown  broadcast  over 
the  whole  land.  Every  church  owes  it 
to  itself  to  publish  such  a  statement  and 
circulate  it  generally  in  the  community 
where  it  stands;  every  conference  and 
association,  especially  every  one  organ- 
ized for  missionary  purposes,  owes  it  to 
the  world  to  do  the  same.  We  can  do  no 
better  service  to  men  than  to  let  them 
see  what  our  principles  and  faiths  are, 
— ^how  simple  and  reasonable  and  wor- 
thy in  their  nature;  how  firm  a  basis 
they  lay  for  a  noble  worship,  while  re- 
jecting the  superstitions  which  so  often 
attach  themselves  to  worship;  how 
Christian  they  are,  according  to  the 
simple  Christianity  of  Jesus;  how  per- 
fectly in  line  with  the  world's  best  re- 
ligious development  since  Jesus;  and 
how  open  and  eager  for  all  possible  new 
light  and  life. 
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Emerson  says,  "There  is  such  a  state- 
ment of  religion  possible  as  makes  all 
skepticism  absurd"  The  truth  of  this 
grows  increasingly  plain.  It  has  always 
been  found  that  there  is  no  so  power- 
ful argument  for  Christianity  as  the 
simple  declaration  of  its  central  truths, 
for  example,  as  set  forth  by  Jesus  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  In  the  same 
way,  Unitarianism  has  always  found 
that  a  clear  and  candid  statement  of  its 
principles  and  faiths  is  its  best  defense 
and  propaganda. 

As  we  go  forward,  growing  in  vision 
and  coming  more  clearly  to  realize  the 
grandeur  of  our  heritage  and  mission 
as  Unitarians,  we  shall  have  more  such 
statements  (creeds  of  this  new  kind) 
adopted  by  churches,  issued  by  confer- 
ences, as  parties  publish  platforms,  as 
armies  fling  out  banners.  Our  foolish 
fears  of  them  will  pass  away.  We  shall 
come  to  see  that  they  are  things  of  wis- 
dom and  utility,  and  of  the  light,  and 
not  at  all  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
of  folly  or  darkness. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that,  where 
there  is  agreement  about  things^  it  is  idle 
to  waste  discussion  upon  names-,  and  it 
has  been  pronounced  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  liberal-minded  church 
reformers  organize  themselves  in  "Free 
Religious  Union,"  or  in  *'Free  Christian 
Union."  The  remark  has  neither  reason 
nor  experience  on  its  side.  In  the  world 
of  physical  objects,  it  is  true,  things 
dominate  over  names,  and  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  while  their  vocabulary 
shifts.  But  in  the  world  of  ideas,  in 
philosophy,  in  morals,  in  religion,  words 
dominate  over  things,  and  in  their  signifi- 
cance are  even  identical  with  things, 
and  are  as  much  the  living  organism  of 
thought  as  the  wing  and  throat  of  the 
bird  are  the  conditions  of  action  for  its 
especial  nature.  Cynicism  is  seldom 
shallower  than  when  it  laughs  at  the 
"power  of  words"  over  what  it  contempt- 
uously calls  "the  popular  imagination." 
Power  they  certainly  have.  They  are 
alive  with  sweetness,  with  terror,  with 
pity.  They  have  eyes,  to  look  at  you 
with  strangeness  or  with  response.  They 
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are  even  creative,  and  can  wrap  a  world 
in  darkness  for  us,  or  flood  it  with  light 
But  in  all  this  they  are  not  signs  of  the 
weakness  of  humanity :  they  are  the  very 
crown  and  blossom  of  its  supreme 
strength;  and  the  poet  whom  this  faith 
possesses  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be 
master  of  the  critic  whom  it  deserts.  .  . 
The  word  "Christian"  is  the  casket  which 
holds  for  human  thought  the  supreme 
treasures  of  the  inner  life  of  man,  and 
the  most  precious  gems  of  his  external 
civilization;  and  when  all  has  been 
emptied  out  from  it  which  zeal  and  mis- 
taken piety  have  stored  there  for  safe 
keeping,  there  yet  remains,  in  the  catho- 
lic genius  of  the  religion,  the  richest 
historic  deposit  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  the  world.  To  part  with 
that  word,  and  throw  ourselves  upon 
philosophy  to  weave  us  a  substitute, 
would  be  to  interrupt  the  Past  in  its  crea- 
tion of  the  Future,  and  not  only  to  mi- 
grate to  unreclaimed  countries,  but  to 
sink  the  old  native  land  that  we  might 
do  so.  Part  as  we  may  with  what  once 
was  demanded  by  the  Church,  there  is 
something — and  that,  too,  the  very  holi- 
est influence  in  life — that  is  still  with  us; 
and  this  residuary  truth,  this  Divine 
spirit,  which  emerges  from  the  mixed  in- 
heritance of  Christendom  when  all  that 
is  perishable  has  been  discharged,  does 
but  own  its  descent,  and  look  up  with 
fitting  reference  to  its  fountain-head, 
when  it  claims  the  name  of  Christian. 
Possibly,  the  same  truth  and  the  same 
affection  may  be  reached  by  the  medita- 
tive thinker  as  the  fruit  of  a  devout  phi- 
losophy;  by  the  Indian  Theist,  as  a  puri- 
fication of  his  native  faith;  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan, as  the  inner  meaning  of  his 
sacred  oracles;  by  the  Jew,  as  the  natu- 
ral development  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  If  so,  may  God  speed  them 
all!  But  each  will  find  his  mission  best 
among  his  own  spiritual  kindred.  Here, 
in  our  land,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindoos,  but  with 
Christians.  We  ourselves  have  been 
moulded  by  a  Christian  literature  and 
civilization.  We  love  the  Christian  hymns 
and  memories  and  prayers.  We  must 
appeal  to  Christian  influences  and  sus- 
ceptibilities.    We  must  avail  ourselves 
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of  such  pure  admirations  ^and  faiths  as 
are  ready-made  around  us,  and  point  to 
the  acknowledged  symbols  of  Divine 
truth  and  beauty.  And  in  this  spirit, 
and  with  these  resources,  we  elect  to  do 
our  work  among  those  who  stand  with 
us  as  partners  of  the  same  historical  in- 
heritance, and  of  the  same  undeniable 
essentials. — Jatnes  Martineau. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
All  for  God. 

Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  thy  love. 

Take  my  feet  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  beautiful  for  Thee. 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  it  sing 
Always,  only  for  my  King. 

Take  my  silver  and  my  gold, — 
Not  a  mite  would  I  withhold. 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days,— 
L^t  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

Take  my  will  and  make  it  Thine, — 
It  shall  be  no  longer  mine. 

Take  my  heart,  it  is  Thine  own, — 
It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne. 

Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 

Fraiicea  R.  Havergal. 

Monday. 
My  Wealth. 

I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land. 

But  all  I  see  is  mine, — 
The  orchard  and  the  mowing-fields, 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax-collectors  are, 

They  bring  me  tithes  divine, — 
Wild  scents  and  subtle  essences, 

A  tribute  rare  and  free; 
And,  more  magnificent  than  all. 

My  window  keeps  for  me 
A  glimpse  of  blue  immensity, — 

A  little  strip  of  sea. 

Richer  am  I  than  he  who  owns 

Great  fleets  and  argosies; 
I  have  a  share  in  every  ship 

Won  by  the  inland  breeze 
To  loiter  on  yon  airy  road 

Above  the  apple-trees. 
I  freight  them  with  my  untold  dreams. 

Each  bears  my  own  picked  crew; 
And  nobler  cargoes  wait  for  them 

Than  ever  India  knew, — 
My  ships  that  sail  into  the  East 

Across  that  outlet  blue. 


The  sails,  like  flakes  of  roseate  pearl, 

Float  in  upon  the  mist; 
The  waves  are  broken  precious  stones, — 

Sapphire  and  amethyst, 
Washed  from  celestial  basement  walls 

By  suns  unsetting  kissed. 
Out  through  the  utmost  gates  of  space. 

Past  where  the  gay  stars  drift. 
To  the  widening  Infinite,  my  soul 

Glides  on,  a  vessel  swift; 
Yet  loses  not  her  anchorage. 

In  yonder  azure  rift. 

Here  sit  I,  as  a  little  child; 

The  threshold  of  God's  door 
Is  that  clear  band  of  chrysoprase; 

Now  the  vast  temple  floor. 
The  blinding  glory  of  the  dome 

I  bow  my  head  before; 
The  universe,  O  Grod,  is  home, 

In  height  or  depth,  to  me; 
Yet  here  upon  Thy  footstool  green 

Content  am  I  to  be; 
Glad,  when  is  opened  to  my  need 
Some  sea-like  glimpse  of  Thee. 

Lucy  Laroom. 
Tuesday. 
Another  Day. 
O  God!  I  thank  Thee  for  each  sight 

Of  beauty  that  Thy  hand  doth  give, — 
For  sunny  skies  and  air  and  light; 

0  God!  I  thank  Thee  that  I  live. 

That  life  I  consecrate  to  Thee; 

And  ever  as  the  day  is  born, 
On  wings  of  joy  my  soul  would  flee. 

To  thank  Thee  for  another  mom. 

Another  day  in  which  to  cast 

Some  silent  deed  of  love  abroad. 
That,  greatening  as  it  journeys  past. 

May  do  some  earnest  work  for  Grod. 
Another  day  to  do,  to  dare: 

To  tax  anew  my  growing  strength; 
To  arm  my  soul  with  faith  and  prayer. 

And  so  reach  heaven  and  Thee  at  length. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason^ 

Wednesday. 

Father  and  Child. 
My  child  is  lying  on  my  knees; 

The  signs  of  heaven  she  reads; 
My  face  is  all  the  heaven  she  sees, 

Is  all  the  heaven  she  needs. 

1  mean  her  well  so  earnestly, 
Unchanged  in  changing  mood. 

My  life  would  go  without  a  sigh 
To  bring  her  something  good. 

I  also  am  a  child,  and  I 

Am  ignorant  and  weak; 
I  gaze  upon  the  starry  sky. 

And  then  I  must  not  speak, — 

For  all  behind  the  starry  sky. 

Behind  the  world  so  broad. 
Behind  men's  hearts  and  souls  doth  lie 

The  Infinite  of  God. 
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Lol  Lord,  I  sit  in  Thv  wide  space, 

My  child  upon  my  knee; 
She  looketh  up  into  my  face, 

And  I  look  up  to  Thee. 

Geo.  Macdonald, 

Thursday. 
The  Beautiful 

Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear — 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair- 
Whole  souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show, 

liike  crystal  panes  where  earth  fires  glow, 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  tne  heart  like  songs  of  birds, 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest  and  brave  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  kindly  ministry  to  and  fro, 
Down  lowliest  ways,  if  God  wills  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
Ceaseless  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patience,  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless— 
Silent  rivers  of  happiness, 
Whose  hidden  fountains  but  few  may  guess. 
EUen  P.  AUerton. 
Friday. 

The  Better  Time  Coming, 

*  Tis  coming  up  the  steep  of  time. 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter; 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb 
lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  'round — 

And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder! 
'Tis  coming!  yes,  'tis  coming  ! 

'Tis  coming  now,  the  glorious  time 

Foretold  by  seers  and  suug  in  story. 
For  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime, 

Souls  leapt  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  gory! 
They  pass'd,  nor  see  the  work  they  wrought, 
Nor  the  crowned  hopes  of  centuries  blos- 
som; 
But  the  living  lightning  of  their  thought 
And  daring  deeds,    doth   pulse   earth's 
bosom. 
'Tis  coming!  yes,  'tis  coming! 

Creeds,  empires,  systems,  rot  with  age, 

But  the  great  people's  ever  youthful! 
And  it  shall  write  the  future  page 

To  our  humanity  more  truthful; 
The  gnarliest  heart  hath  tender  chords 

To  waken  at  the  name  of  "  Brother," 
And  time  comes  when  scorpion  words 

We  shall  not  speak  to  sting  each  other. 
'Tis  coming  !  yes,  'tis  coming! 


Freedom!  Thy  tyrants  kill  thy  braves, 
Yet  in  our  memory  live  the  sleepers. 
And  though  doomed  millions  fill  thy  graves 
Dug  by  death's  fierce  red-handed  reap- 
ers. 
The  world  shall  not  forever  bow 
To  things  which  mock  God's  own  en- 
deavor! 
'  Tis  nearer  than  they  wot  of  now. 
When  flowers  shall  wreathe  the  sword  for 
ever! 
'Tis  coming  !  yes,  'tis  coming! 

Oeraid  Massey, 

Saturday. 
Our  Prayer, 
Father,  hear  the  prayer  we  offer! 

Not  for  ease  that  prayer  shall  be, 
But  for  strength  that  we  may  ever 
Live  our  lives  courageously. 

Not  forever  in  green  pastures 

Do  we  ask  our  way  to  be; 
But  the  steep  and  nigged  pathway 

May  we  tread  rejoicingly. 

Not  forever  by  still  waters 

Would  we  idly  quiet  stay; 
But  would  smite  the  living  fountains 

From  the  rocks  along  our  way. 

Be  our  strength  in  hours  of  weakness, 
In  our  wanderings  be  our  guide; 

Through  endeavor,  failure,  danger, 
Father,  be  Thou  at  our  side. 

Anon, 

INSPIRATION   AND  REVELATION. 

The  new  thought  on  these  subjects  is 
so  self-evidencing  as  well  as  so  full  of 
beauty  and  power,  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  it  is  to  find  general 
acceptance  among  thinking  men,  in 
place  of  the  views  which  have  so  long 
held  sway  in  Christendom.  It  is  well 
hinted  in  the  following  brief  uttei*ances 
which  we  take  from  the  Universaliat 
Record  : 

Says  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams:  "The  Bible 
is  not  an  inspired  record,  it  is  a  reoord 
of  inspiration." 

Says  Dr.  W.  S.  Crowe:  "Inspiration 
by  its  own  resultant  action  may  amount 
to  revelation.  Love  has  a  way  of  con- 
ferring wisdom;  conscience,  quickened 
and  educated,  reflects  light  upon  the 
judgment." 

Says  Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman:  "Revela- 
tion is  seeing  things  that  are,  not  the 
creation  of  new  things  to  sea  Not 
long  ago  the  famous  Lick  telescope  was 
placed  in  the  observatory.  Its  power 
was  such  as  to  constitute  a  revelation  to 
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tlio^e  T^ho  looked  through  it  upon  the 
ancient  and  changeless  heavens.  It 
T^as  not  inherently  unlike  other  teles 
copes.  Its  difference  was  in  the  care- 
ful sliaping  and  exquisite  polishing  of 
tlie  lens. 

"Religious  revelation  is  not  some- 
thing that  comes  from  without;  it  is 
simply  the  product  of  that  faculty  of 
spiritual  vision  which  all  men  possess. 
A  propheVa  vision  differs  from  ordinary 
reli^ous  sight,  not  in  kind  but  in  de- 
gree." 

Says  Dr.  Crowe  again:  "God  illu- 
minates, He  does  not  teach;  the  Divine 
liglit  shines,  the  Divine  lips  do  not  in- 
struct; in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Spirit 
floods  men  with  higher  love  of  right- 
eousness, the  particular  path  of  duty  is 
not  marked  out;  God  gives  the  soul 
eyes,  He  does  not  give  the  man  a 
book"        ' 

TEN  THOUSAND  "KING'S  DAUGH- 
TERS." 

Who  are  these  royal  daughters  of  the 
King?  What  is  their  mission?  What  is  the 
signification  of  the  silver  symbol  they  wear 
and  the  potency  of  the  mystic  motto,  "  In 
His  Name  "  ?  In  January,  1886,  a  circle  of 
ten  ladies  adopting  the  system  of  Edward 
E.  Hale's  "Ten  Times  One'^  clubs  consti- 
tuted themselves  a  "central  ten,"  around 
whtcH  should  crystallize  other  tens  of 
workers,  not  assuming  any  authority  or 
responsibilitv  over  them,  but  simply  to 
form  a  nucleus  around  which  they  might 
cluster,  and  from  which  might  radiate  en- 
couragement, advice,  and  guidance.  The 
name  "King's  Daughters"  was  taken,  a 
small  silver  cross  tied  with  royal  color  was 
adopted,  the  simple  watch-word  "In  His 
Name  "  was  chosen.  The  mottoes  of  action 
selected  were:  "Look  forward  and  not 
back,"  "Look  out  and  not  in,"  "Look  up 
and  not  down,"  "Lend  a  hand."  The 
society  had  no  constitution,  no  code  of  laws 
save  the  one  general  regulation  that  when- 
ever any  reasonable  request  should  be  made 
"  In  His  Name  "  it  should  be  granted  with- 
out question  or  delay.  Since  the  immense 
growth  of  the  order  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  constitute  the  central  ten  an 
executive  committee,  or  advisory  board, 
with  Mrs.  Bottome  as  president.  It  was  also 
decided  as  the  society  increased  that  the 
formation  of  bands  of  tens  was  impracti- 
cable, and  that  a  "  ten  "  might  comprise  as 
many  members  as  was  deemed  advisable  by 
its  leader.  Never  was  less  said  or  written, 
and  never  so  few  plans  made  for  any  work, 
as  the  design  of  the  society  was  to  move 
silently  and  steadily,  and  to  secretly  aooom- 


plish  its  purpose  of  bridging  the  chasm 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  unite 
all  women  engaged  in  any  kind  of  good 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to  each  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all.  Yet 
from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
from  the  most  remote  countries  over  the 
sea— India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — 
from  people  in  every  walk  in  life,  from  pas- 
tors of  churches^  matrons  of  hospitals, 
teachers  of  schools,  leaders  of  philanthropic 
societies,  presidents  of  colleges,  from  the 
belles  of  Fifth  avenue  and  the  street  gamin 
of  the  Bowery,  come  tidings  of  the  continual 
organization  of  tens  upon  tens  of  King's 
Daughters,  until  8,600  silver  crosses  have 
been  sold  and  10,000  members  have  enrolled 
their  names  among  the  King's  Daughters, 
although  the  society  has  been  organized 
only  two  years.  In  January  of  this  year  a 
branch  organization  was  established,  known 
as  the  King's  Sons,  and  through  their 
e£Forts  alreadv  a  missionary  chapel  has  been 
built  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  whose  rector 
is  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  King's 
Sons.  The  work  accomplished  by  this  re- 
markable sisterhood  is  too  varied  and  ex- 
tensive to  be  recorded  in  detail.  There  are 
tens  that  visit  the  sick,  tens  that  supply 
the  hospitals  and  homes  with  flowers,  tens 
that  support  foreign  missionaries,  tens  that 
sing,  and  tens  that  sew,  tens  that  endow 
beds  in  hospitals,  tens  that  provide  pleasant 
country  homes  for  deserving  poor,  and  tens 
that  simply  "bridle  their  tongue"  and 
"endeavor  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with 
all  men,"  all  "In  His  Name."  The  cash 
girls  in  Macy's  are  known  as  "the  little 
doorkeepers,"  whose  unique  motto  is  "Lord,, 
keep  thou  the  door  of  my  mouth;"  and 
there  are  heartsease  tens  of  little  children 
who  cultivate  pansies  for  the  hospitals. 
There  are  the  quiet  tens  in  schools,  and  the 
courteous  tens,  who  claim  that  "King's 
Daughters  should  ever  display  the  manners 
of  the  court; "  the  old  maids'' tens  of  help- 
ful unappropriated  blessings,  and  the  old 
ladies'  ten,  whose  youngest  member  is  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  whose  oldest 
member  donned  the  silver  cross  on  her  one 
hundredth  birthday;  the  faithful  tens  in 
guilds,  the  look-up  tens  in  deaf  mutes* 
homes;  and  even  in  the  Home  for  Incurables 
the  patients  waiting  for  death  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  considerate  ten,  who 
shall  endeavor  to  make  their  nurses'  labors 
as  light  as  possible.  One  of  the  young 
ladies'  tens  in  Boston  sent  loads  of  sand  to 
the  tenement  yards  in  the  city  for  poor 
children  to  play  in,  and  the  graduating  class 
of  a  fashionable  boarding-school  calling 
themselves  the  continuing  ten  have 
adopted  a  little  girl,  and  intend  to  pro- 
vide for  her  and  give  her  all  the  advantages 
of  culture  and  cnducation  which  they  have 
received.  Musical  tens  of  the  most  cultured 
and  gifted  ladies  in  the  city  devote  their 
talents  to  the  entertainment  of  the  poor,, 
and  also,  through  their  use  ii^  oharitable*i 
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concerts,  accumulate  ^unds  for  the  support 
of  various  missions,  thus  bringing  into  use 
the  talent  of  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. — New  York  Sun, 


UNITARIANISM  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Phila- 
delphia has  recently,  written  to  the 
Church  Times,  of  'London,  deploring 
the  increase  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  With  a 
curious  logic  he  imputes  this  to  the 
absence  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
says: 

"Will  you  allow  an  American  priest,  of 
some  experience  in  this  matter,  to  say  that 
a  very  large  and  increasing  number  of  the 
American  clergy,  if  not  the  reasonable 
majority  of  them,  regard  this  omission 
[Athanasian  Creed]  only  as  a  thing  of  re- 
proach and  shame*  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  ugliest  blots  in  our  office  book. 
The  influences  which  led  to  the  omission  of 
this  noble  exposition  of  the  Trinitarian 
faith  in  the  formation  of  our  book  a  century 
ago  were  distinctly  Socinian  influences. 
That  creed  was  thought  to  be  too  strong  for 
the  weak  religious  digestion  of  the  American 
people,  then  as  now  disordered  and  ruined 
by  the  inroads  of  Dissent.  That  the  ex- 
cision of  this  creed  has  been  a  severe  loss 
to  the  Christian  Faith  throughout  our 
American  Church  is  a  confession  we  make 
with  humiliation  and  regret.  No  better 
proof  of  this  can  be  had  than  in  noting 
the  present  rapid  growth  of  Unitarianism^ 
under  the  specious  guise  of  a  liberal  Broad 
Churchmanship,  so-called,  in  various  parts 
of  our  country.  For  Broad  Churchmanship 
here  is  but  another  name  for  Unitarianism 
— except  that  it  is  not  so  honest  in  show- 
ing plainly  its  dead-hand  against  the  Faith. 
Notably  in  New  England,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  under  the  influence,  and 
the  almost  magical  spell,  of  a  distinguished 
preacher,  not  unknown  even  in  England, 
the  Unitarians  are  flocking  into  the  Church 
in  very  large  numbers.  But  the  pity  of  it 
is — they  are  no  less  Unitarian  in  thought 
and  belief  after  coming  in  than  before, 
perhaps  even  more  dangerously  so." 

EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

"All  that  reason  teaches,"  says  Dr. 
Hedge,  "is,  that  God  is  Law.  AM  that 
religion  teaches  is,  that  God  is  Love." 

How  long  before  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  Christendom  shall  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  ?  Says  John 
Page  Hopps:  "The  Lord's  Prayer, 
from  beginning  to  end,  knows  nothing 


[September 

of  eternal  punishments.     It  calls    Crod 
our  Father;  it  asks  that  His  name  may 
be  everywhere  hallowed  and  nowliere 
blasphemed;  it  asks  that  His  kingdom 
may  come  and  His  will  be  done;  it  ajsks 
for  daily  bread;  it  asks  God  to  forgive 
in  the  same  way  that  merciful  men  liere 
forgive;  it  asks  to  be  led  out  of  temp- 
tation and  delivered  from  evil;  and  it 
ends  with  a  burst  of  holy  confidence 
that  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  belong  to  God,  forever.   Every 
word  of    this  is  inconsistent  with   the 
idea  that  God  will  tonhent  any  of  Sis 
creatures  forever,  and  permit  the  exist- 
ence of   an  eternal  hell,  full  of    blas- 
pheming enemies  or  despairing  suflPer- 
ers." 


A  correspondent  in  a  late  number  of 
Our  Best  Words  calls  the  attention  of 
the  denomination  to  the  fact  that  ive 
have  in  New  England  a  city  of  80,000 
population  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  which 
contains  no  Unitarian  church.    With  the 
new  push  forward  which  Unitarianism 
is  making  in  New  England,  resulting  in 
the  unprecedented   activity   in   church 
organizing  which  we  have  witnessed  the 
past  three- or  four  years,  is  not  the  time 
at  hand  when  our  gospel   should   be 
heard  in  New  Haven  ?    To  be  sure  there 
is  a  Universalist  church,  and  much  *1ib- 
eral  orthodoxy"  there,  but  in  so  large  a 
city  and  so  important  an  educational 
center,  should  there  not  be  more  ?   And 
may  there  not  be  ? 

One  great  center  of  population  in  our 
middle  States  remains  without  our  dis- 
tinctive Gospel.  It  is  Pittsburgh  and 
Alleghany  City.  The  two  cities  are 
really  one,  and  contain  together  a  popu- 
lation we  suppose  of  well  nigh  300,000 
souls;  and  yet  we  have  there  no  Unita- 
rian church.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  in 
such  a  vast  population  there  are  none 
who  would  welcome  our  thought  A 
three  days'  convention  held  here  by  Mr. 
May  and  Mr.  Ames,  from  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Thayer  from  Cincinnati,  and 
followed  up  by  the  earnest  work  of  a 
good  man,  would  surely  give  us  in  a 
year's  time  a  strong  church; — if  it  did 
not  give  us  two, — a  strong  one  in  Pitts- 
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burgh,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  an- 
other in  Alleghany  City.  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  us  to  plant  our  standard 
once  for  all  in  these  great  cities  ? 

Unity  of  August  4th  quotes  editori- 
ally, with  impli^  approval,  the  following 
utterance  of  Dr.  H.W.  Thomas:   "There 
remain  still  the  real  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  immanency  of 
God,  the  divinity  of  man  and  the  eternal 
hope.     And  upon  these  deeper  founda- 
tions let.  us  trust  that  there  will  arise 
some  great  church  of  the  people,  large 
enough,  and  loving  enough  to  hold  the 
thinking  of  all  its  children,  and  to  con- 
serve the  faith  and  hope  of  the  world" 
This  is  admirable.      But,  we  do  not 
understand  how  our  contemporary  can 
desire  a  great  church  of  the  people  to 
arise  on  these  foxmdations  when  these 
are  precisely  the  foundations  which  its 
editors  and  friends  have   steadily  op- 
posed, voting  against  them  at  Cincin- 
nati, rejecting  them  when  proposed  in 
Chicago  by  tiie  representatives  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  and  choosing  permanently  to 
divide  the    west    rather    than    accept 
them.      We   are  certainly  very  much 
puzzled     If  our  contemporary  is  sin- 
cere in  commending  "  the  immanency  of 
God,  the  divinity  of  man,  and  the  eter- 
nal hope"  as  the  proper  foundations  for 
the  great    coming  church    which  the 
world  needs,  on  what  ground   does  it 
oppose  the  same  as  the  foundations  for 
Unitarianism  ? 
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at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Sivartha,  of 
Chicago,     Says  the  Univeraalist : 

"Dr.  Sivartha,  of  this  city,  has  arone  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  orgamzin^  a 
colony  of  English  Jews  for  the  re-oooupation 
of  Palestine.  A  number  of  Jewish  families 
from  Chicago  are  preparing  to  leave  in  the 
autumn,  and  interest  in  the  undertaking 
seems  to  be  growing  both  in  this  ooxmtry 
and  in  Europe.  Dr.  Sivartha^s  plans  in- 
clude the  recognition  of  Palestine  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  by  the  main  European 
powers.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  rebuilt  by  these  new  settlers  on  a 
plan  in  harmony  with  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  city  when  in  its  glory. 
It  is  designed  to  make  it  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing as  well  as  the  political  capital  and  relig- 
ious center  of  the  nation.  What  God  may 
have  in  store  for  this  strange,  virile  people 
it  is  not  for  the  world  of  tonday  to  deter- 
mine. A  people  with  such  a  past  may  well 
look  forward  to  a  future." 


There  is  no  land  that  possesses  such 
a  peculiar,  fascinating  and  xmdying  in- 
terest, not  only  for  all  Jews,  but  for  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  world  as  well, 
as  that  country  from  whose  rugged  soil 
came  the  religions  and  Bibles  of  Jew 
and  Christian, — the  country  which  we 
fondly  call  the  Holy  Land  One  of  the 
dreams  oftenest  dreamed  by  both  Chris- 
tian and  Jew  is  that  of  the  re-occupation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hebrew  people,  the 
building  up  again  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  country  to  something 
of  its  old  glory.  More  than  one  plan 
of  this  kind  has  been  formed,  even  with- 
in the  present  century.  The  latest  of 
which  we  have  heard  is  one  now  on  foot. 


No  more  noteworthy  article  has  ap- 
peared in  the  English  reviews  for  some 
time  than  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe's 
paper  in  the  July  Contemporary  on 
"The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  in 
which  the  writer  urges  with  great  force 
that  while  Science  sharpens  the  intellect 
and  furnishes  it  with  facts  upon  which 
to  work,  it  does  not  awaken  the  moral 
sense  or  kindle  the  spiritual  nature. 
Bather  does  it  seem  to  tend,  when  pur- 
sued alone,  to  the  suppressing  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  and  to  the  atrophy 
of  thd  spiritual  faculties,  as  for  example 
in  the  case  of  Darwin.  The  article 
should  be  widely  read  We  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  reprint  it 
in  the  Unitarian. 


Said  Father  Taylor,  counting  over  the 
strong  and  able  preachers  of  his  time: 
"Oh,  if  they  were  only  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  might  take  the  whole 
world  in  their  arms  and  hand  it  up  to 
God" 


We  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  denomination  to  the  need  of  addi- 
tional teaching  force  in  our  Theological 
School  at  Meadville.  As  most  of  our 
people  know,  the  school  is  doing  a  work 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  done  could 
not  be  greater.  But  for  its  present  lim- 
ited corps  of  instructors  to  attempt  to 
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carry  on  such  a  sch(X)l,  with  a  course  of 
instruction  reaching  over  three  years  of 
time,  and  with  students  so  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  amount  of  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  withal  with  the  time  and 
strength  of  one  professor  heavily  mort- 
gaged by  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
Meadville  church,  is  something  which 
should  not  be  permitted  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  within  a  few  years  has 
been  put  well  upon  its  feet  Surely  the 
turn  of  the  Meadville  school  should  come 
next  At  least  one  new  chair  needs  to 
be  provided  for.  Should  not  this  be  the 
next  work  of  the  denomination? 


Rev.  George  Batchelor  in  an  article 
in  the  Christian  Register  on  "  The  En- 
dowment at  Meadviile,"  says:  ''Instead 
of  having  too  many  schools  we  have  too 
few;  and^  if  this  one  (Meadville)  were 
fully  endowed,  I  would  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  at  Ann  Arbor  within 
ten  years,  and  soon  after  that  one  at 
Oakland,  California.  Dear  friends,  who 
have  money  to  give  to  every  church, 
college,  school  and  charity  except  our 
own,  do,  before  you  die,  or  by  your 
wills  after  you  are  gone,  give  us  the 
means  to  do  this  fair  work  which  is  just 
beginning  to  shape  itself  in  our  Amer- 
ican Republic." 


The  recent  decision  to  remove  Man- 
chester New  College,  our  English  theo- 
logical school,  from  London,  where  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  to  Oxford,  gives 
interest  to  the  following  facts  regarding 
the  College  and  its  past  history,  which 
we  take  from  the  London  Inquirer  : 

"Manchester  New  College  was  founded  at 
Manchester  1786,  was  removed  to  York  1803, 
was  restored  to  Manchester  1840,  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  1853,  and  now  by  decision 
of  the  trustees  is  to  be  farther  transferred 
to  Oxford.  It  has  been  domiciled  in  Lon- 
don at  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  and 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  upwards  of  100  alumni  of 
the  College  having  matriculated  or  gradua- 
ted in  that  University  in  the  last  47  years. 
The  College  is  free  from  all  tests  or  doctri- 
nal subscription,  and  constantly  declares 
that  it  *  adheres  to  its  original  principle  of 
freely  imparting  theological  knowledge, 
without  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  partic- 
ular theological  doctrines.'      Most  of   its 


subscribers  are  connected  with  Unitarian 
or  Free  Christian  churches,  and  its  theolog- 
ical students  generally  look  forward  to  pas- 
torates ^among  Unitarians.  Dr.  James 
Drummond  is  the  Principal,  and  he  is  as- 
sisted by  Professors  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  and 
C.  Barnes  Upton.  During  the  past  year 
twelve  students  have  been  under  tuition  at 
University  Hall,  but  there  are  several  exter- 
nal scholarships  held  by  under-graduates 
elsewhere." 


LITERARY   NOTES- 

An  American  edition  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
"A  Study  of  Religion  "  has  been  issued  by 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  Harvard  Vespers  "  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume of  short  lectures  to  students  at  Har- 
vard by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and 
others,  soon  to  be  published  by  Roberts 
Bro& 

Rev.  A.  Gunnison,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  elected  president  of  St.  Law- 
rence University  (Universalist),Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  Open  Court  of  August  2nd  and  9th 
contains  the  charming  paper  of  **  Reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Alcott's  Conversations,"  which 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  at  the 
memorial  meeting  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  last  summer. 

With  the  September  number,  the  Forum 
begins  its  sixtn  volume.  From  this  time 
on  there  will  be  a  new  feature.  Every  num- 
ber is  to  contain  a  signed  article  of  literary 
criticism,  reviewing  the  most  important 
recent  books  in  the  several  great  depart- 
ments of  thought,  the  writers  of  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  recognized  authorities  in  their 
departments. 

The  North  American  Review  for  August 
contains  a  collection  of  views  by  leading  ex- 
ponents of  Prohibition,  under  the  title  of 
"Prohibitory  Law  and  Personal  Liberty." 
It  also  contains  a  further  article  by  Col.  In- 
gersoU  upon  the  religious  controversy  going 
on  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  himself. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens,  of  Moline,  HI.,  pub- 
lishes an  article  in  The  Dispatch  of  that 
city,  calling  attention  to  a  list  of  such  books 
as  will  afford  interesting  and  profitable 
reading  for  the  summer  vacation.  He  men- 
tions especially  the  Free  Loan  Library  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, naming  twenty  or  thirty  volumes 
which  may  be  obtained  for  reading  from 
that  library  without  expense  except  ten 
cents  for  postage.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  anv  of  the  books  of  Dr. 
Freeman  Clarke  will  be  loaned  free  upon 
application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston.  Have  we 
not  here  a  hint  for  many  ministers  and  lay- 
men? How  many  might  to  advantage  send 
a  note  to  a  local  paper  calling  attention  to 
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good  books,  denominational  or  other,  and 
thus  give  to  many  persons  help  in  reading 
which  they  would  be  glad  of,  and  indirectly 
sow  much  good  seed. 

The  Woman's  Journal  says:  "  Miss  Lilian 
Clarke,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  is  said  to  be  engaged  on  a  por- 
trait of  her  father,  which  is  to  be  modelled 
after  a  picture  of  him  sketched  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  William  M.  Hunt.  Miss 
Clarke  was  one  of  Hunt's  pupils." 

A  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Second  Uni- 
versalist)  in  Chicago,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Eras- 
mus Manford,  the  founder,  and  for  many 
years  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Manford^s 
Magazine — a  monthly  which  has  done  a 
large  and  important  work  in  disseminating 
the  gospel  of  Universalism  throughout  the 
West. 

Dr.  Vance  Smith,  the  eminent  theologian 
pind  scholar  who  represented  the  English 
Unitarians  on  the  board  of  Revisers  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  just  retired  from  the 
Principalshipof  Carmarthen  College,  Wales, 
after  a  service  of  twelve  years  at  the  head 
of  that  institution  of  learning. 

Our  Best  Words  for  July  15th  is  a  Clarke 
Memorial  number,  containing  two  pictures 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  fac-simile  of  a  brief  auto- 
graph letter,  and  much  excellent  reading 
matter.  The  letter  (which  refers  to  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Clarke's  on  "Why  Should  We 
Profess  and  Call  Ourselves  Christians?")  is 
as  follows: 

Jamaica  Pi^in,  Mass.  ) 
Feb.  12th,  1886.       \ 

My  Dear  Douthit: 

I  thought  of  you  while  preparing  the  ser- 
mon, and  it  pleased  me  to  be  able  to  stand 
by  you  in  your  struggle.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  [the  ethical-basis  brethren] 
should  object  to  belong  to  the  great  Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Very  truly  your  brother,  in  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

This  letter  is  interesting  as  one  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  many  utterances  showing  how 
deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Western  Unitarian  brethren  who 
refused  to  surrender  the  Christian  position. 
While  he  always  insisted  on  the  largest 
liberty  for  everybody,  he  was  never  blind  to 
the  difference  between  religious  liberty  and 
religious  anarchy.  His  fellowship  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  at  the  time  when  Parker  was 
most  criticised,  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  he  not  only  fellowshiped  Parker,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  (an  atheist,  but  an  excellent  man 
and  a  noted  philanthropist)  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  his  pulpit.  But  he  was  able  to 
do  these  things  without  compromising  him- 
self or  his  church,  he  said,  because,  he  had 
made  it  so  clearly  understood  that  his  pul- 
pit was  a  Christian  pulpit 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Unitarian  we 
spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  excellent 
report  made  to  the  A.  U.  A.  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  May,  of  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Conference,  by  its  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Andrews,  but  expressed  regret 
that  the  maker  of  the  report  should  have 
used  the  following  sentence  at  the  close:  ^'I 
went  to  it  (the  late  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Western  Conference  in  Chicago]  almost 
ignorant  of  the  'Western  Issue,'  and  re- 
turned quite  as  ignorant  as  I  went,  but 
with  the  feeling  that  the  controversy  was 
over  words  rather  than  over  principles  and 
beliefs."  It  was  the  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence that  we  particularly  regretted,  feel- 
ing that  no  one  (and  especially  no  one 
occupying  an  influential  public  position) 
ought  to  express  publicly  an  opinion  re- 
garding a  grave  matter  concerning  which  'he 
or  she  is  consciously  ignorant.  We  are  glad 
to  have  our  attention  called  bv  an  Eastern 
friend  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Andrews'  full 
printed  report  does  not  contain  the  objection- 
able sentence,  or  indeed  considerable  else 
which  the  Register's  abstract  (from  which 
we  quoted)  does — these  extra  portions  being 
simply  the  kindly  utterances  of  the  speaker 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Jesits  the  Christ.  By  Stephen  Crane, 
D.  D.  This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of 
"Manuals  of  Faith  and  Duty"  (25  cents 
each)  which  is  being  issued  by  the  Univer- 
salist  Publishing  House.  The  chapters  of 
the  book  are  on  (after  some  introductory 
sections)  Human  Nature;  Human  Character; 
The  Nature  and  Character  of  Christ;  Christ 
the  Word  of  Grod;  Christ  the  Image  of  Grod; 
Christ  the  Eternal  Life;  Christ  the  Revela- 
tion of  God;  Christ  the  Example  and  Des- 
tiny of  Man;  Christ  the  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King.  These  titles  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  book.  It  makes  little  effort  to  por- 
tray the  human  Jesus,  or  to  describe  his 
teachings.  It  is  a  theological  discussion  of 
his  nature  and  work  as  the  Christ.  Its 
position  is  essentially  that  of  conservative 
Unitarianism,  and  not  greatlv  different 
from  that  of  such  liberal  orthodox  writers 
as  Bushnell,  Stanley,  and  Newman  Smyth. 
According  to  Dr.  Crane,  Jesus  the  Christ 
was  "  the  Divine  Life  realized  among  men, 
and  hence  a  perfect  revelation  of  Grod's 
thought  concerning  man."  "  His  is  the  ab- 
solute truth,  way,  life.  We  come  to  our 
destiny  only  through  a  moral  likeness  to 
him."  The  book  is  simple,  clear,  well 
thought  out,  well  adapted  to  its  end. 

Looking  Backward,  By  Edward  Bella- 
my.    Boston :    Ticknor    &    Ca     pp.    470. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  50  cents.  This  book  is 
a  discussion,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the 
questions  regarding  labor  and  social  econo- 
my which  are  pressing  themselves  so  forci- 
bly on  the  world's  attention  in  these  days. 
The  narrator  goes  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  in 
1887,  and  is  awakened  in  the  year  2000.  The 
total  change  which  has  comerover  the  world 
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in  the  meantime  is  viewed  retrospectively. 
The  book  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
we  can  but  think  its  tendency  will  be  to 
make  itself  true.  There  is  a  revolution  in 
the  book,  but  it  would  be  the  revolution  of 
earth  passing  from  its  present  state  to  that 
of  paradise.  We  should  like  to  see  that 
revolution;  we  should  like  to  live  in  the 
world  after  it. 

The  New  Christianity,  By  John  Ellis, 
M.  D.,  New  York.  Published  by  the  author. 
pp.  500.  This  book  is  partly  theological 
(Uwedenborgian)  and  partlv  hygienic.  Its 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  wine  of  the 
Bible  was  unfermented,  limp  as  all  such 
arguments  do.  Its  sympathy  with  prohibi- 
tion is  to  be  commended.  Its  chapters  on 
Tobacco,  Opium,  Coffee,  Tea,  Tight-lacing 
in  Woman's  Dress,  etc.,  are  full  of  good 
sense  vigorously  put. 

John  Ward,  Preacher,  Bv  Margaret  De- 
land,  pp.  473.  Boston :  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Pres- 
byterian minister.  Honest,  earnest,  and 
good  himself,  he  marries  a  wife  no  less  hon- 
est and  admirable  in  every  way.  But  he 
believes  with  all  his  heart  in  the  truth  of 
the  grim  Calvinistic  creed  of  his  church, 
and  she  holds  liberal  views  from  which  her 
husband  thinks  she  must  be  converted  or  be 
eternally  lost.  He  labors  to  accomplish  this 
object,  but  in  vain:  she  can  not  believe 
these  doctrines,  and,  not  believing  them 
true,  she  will  not  profess  them.  At  length 
her  liberal  views  begin  to  endanger  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  some  in  the  church.  She  has 
comforted  the  widow  of  a  poor,  besotted 
laborer  (who  lost  his  life  while  seeking  to 
save  another  from  a  fire)  with  the  hope  that, 
after  all,  his  soul  may  not  be  in  hell  forever. 
The  preacher  and  his  wife  love  each  other 
devotedlv;  life  has  no  charms  for  either  ex- 
cept in  the  sunshine  of  the  other's  presence. 
But  her  soul  mttst  be  saved.  All  his  labors 
to  that  end  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  an- 
swer which  he  believes  he  has  received  to 
his  prayers,  is,  that  she  must  be  converted 
through  suffering.  He  banishes  his  wife 
from  her  home,  and  will  communicate  with 
her  no  more  until  she  is  converted  to  the 
belief  in  an  eternal  hell  for  all  who  doubt 
that  it  existe.  This  is  blight  and  ruin  for 
both  lives  on  earth,  but  it  is  for  love's  sake 
he  does  it,  and  it  is  harder  for  him  than  for 
her.  The  sorrow  of  it  so  weighs  on  him 
that  a  fatal  consumption  seizes  him,  and 
not  until  his  life  can  evidently  last  but 
a  few  hours  will  he  consent  to  see  his  wife 
again.  Then  he  sends  for  her,  and  she  is 
present  with  him  in  his  last  hour;  but  her 
view  of  truth  is  not  changed  except  to  plant 
doubt  in  her  soul  where  there  had  been 
hope,  and  make  of  her  simply  an  agnostic. 
It  IS  a  striking  tragedy,  and  one  that  is  log- 
ically the  outcome  of  an  earnest  belief  in 
the  orthodox  doctrines  which  have  led  to  it. 
The  book  is  well  written,  and  will  prove  one 
more  blow  upon  the  iron  chain  of  that  Cal- 
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vinism  which  has  held  so  many  human 
souls  in  despair,  and  is  to-day  dragging  thou- 
sands through  just  such  awful  tragedies  as 
is  here  depicted. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Items  of  news  are  solicited  from  ail  our  Churches 
and  workers.  But  to  insure  insertion  they  must 
reach  us  on  or  before  the  18th  op  the  movth. 

The  Ministers^  Institute  will  meet  Oct. 
1-4,  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  two  churches 
there  offer  their  hospitality  to  all  Unitarian 
ministers  attending.  All  others  will  prob- 
ably be  given  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels. 
The  following  is  the  programme: 

Monday,  Oct.  1, 7:30  p.  m.— Public  worship. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  \ 

Tuesday,  9:30  A.  m.— Devotional  meeting. 
10:30  A.  M.,  Essay  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
"The  Aim  and  Method  of  Preaching,"  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage 
and  F:  G.  Peabody,  D.  D.  3:30  p.  m.,  Bus- 
iness meeting  and  discussion  of  the  morning 
subject.  7:30  p.  m.,  Public  meeting;  Essay 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  "Classic  and 
Semitic  Ethics." 

Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m.— Devotional  meet- 
ing, led  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jaynes,  of  West  New- 
ton, Mass.;  10:30  a.  m..  Essay  by  Prof.  B. 
Emerton,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  "The 
Conversion  of  the  Germanic  Tribes  to 
Arian  Christianity";  11:30  a.  m.,  Essay  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  upon 
some  point  in  New  Testament  Criticism; 
3:30  p.  M.,  Essay  by  Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  "Charity";  Address  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.  D.;  7:30  p.  m..  Address  by  Rev.  W. 
S.  Rainford,  of  New  York,  "The  Opportun- 
ity of  a  City  Church." 

Thursday,  9:30  a.  m.— Devotional  meeting, 
led  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  of  Milton,  Mass. 
10:30  A.  M.,  Essay  by  Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  of 
West  Newton,  "Recent  Theology."  11:30 
A.  M.,  Essay  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Har- 
vard College,  "The  Question  of  Chance  or 
Design  in  Nature."  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sec. 

The  following  note  we  publish  by  request. 
Of  course  this  or  somethmg  like  it  ought  to 
go  into  the  Christian  Register: 

Deab  Editor: 

In  a  recent  interesting  article  in  the 
Christian  Register  on  "Emerson  and  Chan- 
ning,"  the  writer,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  in 
support  of  his  assertions  in  favor  of  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Channing,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  the  address 
of  this  revered  man,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  at  Newport  in  18J^.  "  He  demurred 
to  the  words  'believing  in  one  God  the 
Father,'  lest  they  should  ultimately  become 
a  fetter  upon  some  earnest  seeker  after  the 
truth."  Mr.  Mead  thinks  that  this  quota- 
tion ipdicates  that  Channing's  position  was 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  Oonferenoe  to-day. 
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We  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  con- 
nection these  words  were  spoken,  and  wish 
that  some  of  your  contributors  would  look 
up  the  address. 

For  ourselves,  we  no  more  believe  that 
William  EUery  Channing  would  have  as- 
sisted at  the  dedication  of  a  Christian 
church  with  the  name  of  God  left  out  of  its 
constitution,  than  we  believe  that  he  would 
have  preferred  the  world  without  the  sun 
in  the  heavens. 

The  natural  explanation  of  the  sentence 
is,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  chal- 
lenging the  Trinitarians  by  the  term  "  One 
God,"  which  was  the  watch- word  of  Unita- 
rians at  that  time.  It  is  true,  that  he  did 
not  care  much  for  the  name  "  Unitarian." 
He  wanted  all  sects  to  unite  under  one  ban- 
ner, but  let  us  not  forget  it  was  the  banner 
of  Jesxis  Christy  the  divine  Brother  and 
Son  of  the  Father  that  he  wanted;  and  that 
if  he  emphasized  Unitarian  less  as  he  grew 
older,  it  was  that  he  might  the  more  em- 
phasize Christian, — whereas  the  Western 
leaders  referred  to  are  even  more  eager  to 
drop  the  word  "  Christian "  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  their  church  and  con- 
ference constitutions,  than  they  are  to 
omit  the  name  of  God. 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

That  Mrs.  Lowe's  supjwsition  is  undoubt- 
edly correct  that  Channing's  objection  to 
the  words  "one  God,  the  Father,"  (if  he  ever 
made  such  objection)  arose  wholly  from  his 
unwillingness  to  have  any  expression  used 
that  would  directly  antagonize  the  Trini- 
tarians and  thus  tend  to  perpetuate  division 
in  the  Christian  Church,  becomes  clear  as 
soon  as  we  read  the  Covenant  in  which  the 
words  occur.  The  Covenant  contains 
besides  the  expression  "one  God,  the 
Father,"  also  the  word  "God"  in  another 
connection  (but  not  in  a  way  to  challenge 
the  Trinitarians),  the  words  "Christian," 
and  "Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Saviour," 
and  such  expressions  as  "the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  "the  Christian  life,"  "the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,"  "walk  as  Jesus 
walked,"  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc. 
Now  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
sympathy  with  Ethicalism  would  cause 
Channing  to  object  to  the  words  "  one  God, 
the  Father,"  lest  they  might  ultimately 
become  "  a  fetter  upon  some  earnest  seeker 
after  the  truth  "  w^hen  he  (Channing)  made 
no  objection  to  the  use  in  the  same  coven- 
ant of  the  word  "God"  (with  the  "one" 
left  off)  and  all  these  others  which  we  have 
quoted,  which  are  even  farther  removed 
from  Ethicalism  than  is  "one  God,  the 
Father."— [Ed.  Unitarian]. 

ORIGINAL      COVENANT      OP       THE      NEWPORT 
CHURCH,   IN   FULL. 

"We,  whose  names  are  written  in  this 
Book,  believing  in  one  God,  the  Father, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Saviour; 
looking  to  Jesus  as  our  Teacher  and  Pattern 
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in  all  things,  and  desiring  by  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  the  Christian  life, — 
do  unite  to  form  a  church  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  Christian  institutions  and 
ordinances,  for  our  own  mutual  edification 
and  the  advancement  of  our  religion  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  our  hearts'  desire  and 
prayer  to  God,  that  the  union  into  which 
we  hereby  enter  may,  through  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  be  blessed  to  His 
glory,  and  our  mutual  good,  that  we  may 
have  grace  so  to  walk  as  Jesus  walked,  to 
love  one  another  and  all  our  brethren  of 
every  name  as  he  loved  us,  to  seek  sincerely 
each  other's  Spiritual  welfare,  and,  at  last, 
to  find  joy  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming." 

Rev.  Pontianus  G.  Herman  of  Farming- 
ton,  Pa.,  late  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  has 
joined  the  Unitarian  body,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  our  Middle  States'  Committee 
of  Fellowship  to  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— As  usual  the 
amount  of  Unitarian  literature  distributed 
here  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
large.  The  records  of  distribution  through 
the  mail  and  from  the  church  vestibule 
have  not  been  kept  separate,  but  the  total 
of  distributions  through  the  two  channels 
has  been  5,700  tracts,  aggregating  some  78,- 
000  pages.  Of  these  tracts  1,800  were  A.  U. 
A.  tracts,  600  were  Mr.  Sunderland's  "ser- 
mons,  300  were  Mr.  Savage's  sermons,  and 
3,000  were  Mr.  Sunderland's  "  What  do  Uni- 
tarians Believe?"  Besides  all  this  more 
than  3,000  numbers  of  the  Unitarian  have 
been  distributed  at  home  or  sent  away  free 
for  missionary  uses. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— A  little  way 
down  the  harbor  is  Hull,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite summer  resorts  of  those  who  cannot  go 
far  from  the  city.  Here  there  is  a  M.  E. 
church,  and  as  it  was  largely  built  by  the 
contributions  of  summer  boarders,  it  has 
been  usual  in  the  summer  to  have  Union 
service  conducted  by  various  denomina- 
tions in  turn.  The  Unitarians,  however, 
have  never  been  included.  Lately  the  use 
of  the  church  was  applied  for  by  some  of 
Rev.  Jas,  De  Normandie's  parishioners,  that 
he  might  be  asked  to  come  for  a  Sunday. 
The  trustees  held  a  meeting  and  formally 
refused;  whereupon  the  Unitarians  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  be  debarred, 
and  procuring  the  use  of  the  town  hall 
from  the  selectmen,  a  series  of  four  services 
was  started  on  Aug.  5,  Mr.  De  Normandie 
preaching  to  over  a  hundred  people,  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  and  George 
Batchelor  on  succeeding  Sundays.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened. 
—Our  Old  First  Church  of  Roxbury  (Rev. 
Jas.  De  Normandie's^,  is  being  thoroughly 
renovated.  For  the  first  time  in  its  histolry 
it  is  to  be  lighted— with  gas — so  that  a  sec- 
ond service  will  be  able  to  be  held  in  it. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  evenito 
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have  an  afternoon  or  evening  meeting,  but 
now  a  regular  second  service  is  contem- 
plated. 

— ^The  first  parish  of  Dorchester  is  going  to 
put  in  a  fine  new  organ  in  the  fall.  We 
hear,  also,  that  the  Sunday-school  has  so 
increased  under  the  labor  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  school  and  vestry 
accommodation  is  contemplated. 
—For  any  news  of  the  Boston  city  churches 
proper,  our  readers  would  have  to  apply 
at  Nahant,  Bar  Harbor,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  resorts  generally! 
—During  the  month  of  August,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo  gave  four  Sunday  evening  lectures  at 
the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  on  "  Four  Solid  Men 
of  Boston,"  as  follows:  August  5,  "Amos 
Lawrence,  the  Christian  Merchant ";  Aug- 
ust 12,  "  Horace  Mann,  and  the  New  Educa- 
tion"; August  19,  "Charles  Sumner:  Pro- 
phetic Statesmanship  ";  August  '26,  "  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  as  Philanthropist." 

California,— B.  F.  McDaniel  has  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Diego.  A  sign  of  breadth  in 
that  quarter. 

—Dr.  Fay  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rev.  Oscar 
Clute  of  Pomona,  are  both  in  Iowa,  and 
services  are  suspended  in  their  churches 
until  their  return. 

— Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  has  preached  all  sum- 
mer save  two  Sundays,  as  has  also  Dr.  Steb- 
bins.  A  recent  sermon  on  "  Public  Morals 
and  Public  Education"  in  which  Mr.  Wendte 
traced  the  moral  influence  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  defended  our  schools 
against  the  complaints  made  against  them 
by  Catholic  priests,  was  printed  nearly  en- 
tire in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies. 
—Rev.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  of  East  Boston, 
preached  for  the  Oakland  Society  recently, 
also  Rev.  Ernest  Smith,  pastor  elect  of  the 
Seattle  church.  Mr.  McDaniel  is  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  morning  in  San  Diego, 
and  also  in  the  afternoon  at  National  City, 
where  he  has  a  little  congregation  of  twenty 
families  which  he  hopes  to  mould  into  an- 
other Unitarian  church. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— Rev.  F.  L.  Hos- 
mer,  after  a  vacation  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  sails  for  home  August  25th  in 
improved  health. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Rev. Reed  Stuart,  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Church,  has  been  spend- 
ing July  and  August  at  Manitou  Springs, 
Colorado.  The  Universalist  Church  has 
called  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Rex- 
ford. 

Manistee,  Mich— R«v.  Albert  Walk- 
ley  has  resigned  his  pastorate  here,  and 
Prof.  A.  W.  Gould,  of  Olivet  College,  who 
has  just  joined  our  fellowship  from  the 
orthodox  Oongregationalists,  has  been  called 
in  his  place.  The  resolution  of  the  society 
to  call  Professor  Grould  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Walkley. 


[September 

Moline,  III.— The  new  Unitarian  Society 
under  Mr.  Stevens'  leadership  have  raised 
over  13,200  among  themselves,  for  tlieir  pro- 
posed new  church.  This  with  their  $1<>  K* 
loan  from  the  Building  Loan  Fuad  g'iv^ 
them  $4:,700.  The  soliciting  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted and  it  is  hoped  to  raise  the  sum  to 
$6,000.  The  desire  is  to  occupy  tlie  new 
edifice  by  winter.  The  Sunday-school  has 
continued  in  session  through  the  sumoier 
and  is  prosperous.  The  ladies  society  raised 
$350  last  year  for  church  purposes. 

Quincy,  III.— Rev.  C.  F.  Bradley,  who  Is 
getting  a  strong  hold  not  only  upon  his  ow-n 
society  but  in  the  city  generally,  for  his 
intelligent  interest  in  good  works,  recently 
preached  a  sermon  on  **The  Emancipation 
of  the  Brute  Creation  from  the  Cruelty  of 
Man,"  a  thousand  copies  of  which  have 
been  published  for  distribution  by  the 
Quincy  Humane  Society.  This  is  a  theme 
upon  which  we  wish  our  ministers  would 
preach  oftener.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  have 
been  spending  their  vacation  at  the  New 
England  sea  shore.  The  Illinois  Conferenoe 
is  to  meet  with  the  Quincy  ch  urch  in  October. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.— The  new  society 
organized  here  last  February  has  already 
obtained  subscriptions  amounting  to  $5,000^ 
with  another  $1,000  to  be  counted  on,  for  a 
new  church  building.  A  call  has  been  ten- 
dered Kev.  Charles  J.  Staples,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  in- 
stalled as  pastor  at  the  time  of  the  church 
dedication,  which  will  probably  occur  Octo- 
ber 8th,  when  the  annual  session  of  the 
Minnesota  Conference  will  be  held  here. 

Sterling,  Mass. —  A  correspondent 
writes:  The  i)eople  of  this  ancient  parish 
who  have  so  long  kept  the  liag  of  Unitarian 
faith  and  work  flying,  even  under  many  dis- 
couragments,  are  now  in  good  cheer,  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  pastor 
Rev.  W.  S.  Hey  wood,  who  has  begun  his 
work,  and  Sept.  1st  will  occupy  the  parson- 
age, bringing  his  cultured  and  excellent 
wife.  We  have  another  parsonage,  a  house 
on  the  hill-side,  large  and  delightfully  situ- 
ated, a  very  good  location  for  a  private 
school. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Novel  Club  of  the 
Eliot  Society  (Church  of  the  Messiah) 
proved  a  great  success  last  winter,  and  in 
order  to  secure  even  better  results  for  the 
coming  season  the  committee  distributed 
early  in  the  summer  the  list  of  books  for 
summer  reading.  As  far  as  practicable,  too, 
the  essayists  have  been  assigned  their  parts, 
so  that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  thor- 
ough preparation.  The  works  to  be  studied 
the  coming  winter  are  the  following: 

Nov.  14, 1888.  The  Development  of  the 
Novel. 

Nov.  28,  1888.  Don  Quixote.  Spanish. 
Cer van  tes 

Dec.  12,1888.  For  the  Right.  German. 
Franzos. 
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Jan.  2, 1889.  The  Initials.  German.  Ba- 
roness Tautphoeus. 

Jan.  16, 1889.  Marble  Faun.  American. 
Hawthorne. 

Jan.  30, 1889.  Ramona.  American.  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson. 

Feb.  13, 1889.  War  and  Peace.  Russian. 
Tolstoi. 

Feb.  27,1889.  Betrothed.  Italian.  Man- 
zoni. 

March  L3,  1889.  The  Newoomes.  Eng- 
lish.   Thackeray. 

March  27, 1889.  Daniel  Deronda.  Eng- 
lish.   George  Eliot. 

April  10, 1889.  Pilot  and  his  Wife.  Nor- 
wegian.   Jonas  Lie. 

April  24, 1889.  Les  Miserables.  French. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Winchendon,  Mass.— The  church  of 
the  Unity  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  their 
beloved  pastor,  who  had  been  with  them 
from  the  formation  of  the  society,  twenty- 
three  years.  They  have  an  attractive  stone 
church  building,  and  Capt.  E.  Murdock,  Jr., 
who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
society,  bequeathed  to  them  the  use  and 
income  of  a  fine  brick  block  containing  a 
hall,  parlors,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.;  also 
his  homestead  valued  at  $75,000  as  a  par- 
sonage, and  the  income  of  an  ample  fund  to 
carry  it  on,  beside  the  income  of  a  fund  to 
keep  the  church  building  and  grounds  in 
repair.  Capt.  Murdock  also  left  to  the  town 
a  large  amount  for  an  academy,  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Winchendon.  This  school  is 
now  established;  the  building  cost  $125,000, 
and  there  is  a  fund  of  $300,^X),  the  income 
of  which  is  to  support  it.  The  Unitarian 
society  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  their  pastor, 
but  are  united  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Sunday  services  were  held  in  the.  church 
August  5  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  preached  a  memorial  ser- 
mon, which  we  understand  is  to  be  printed. 


JOTTINQS. 


At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant's 
lecture  in  Ann  Arbor,  on  "Philanthropic 
Work  in  London,"  in  June  last,  a  collection 
was  taken  up  for  a  charity  in  which  she 
was  interested.  When  the  baskets  came 
back  a  lady's  gold  bracelet  was  found  in 
one  of  them.  Mrs.  Chant  was  much 
touched  by  the  gift.  She  asked  the  priv- 
ilege of  paving  over  the  value  of  the  brace- 
let to  the  charity  for  which  it  was  contrib- 
uted, and  keeping  the  gift  itself  as  one  of 
the  most  prized  mementos  of  her  Am^ican 
trip. 

What  is  an  anthem?  The  following 
answer,  which  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  do 
service  in  America  as  well  as  in  England, 
we  clip  from  the  London  Inquirer.  A 
sailor  had  been  to  a  cathedral  and  had 
heard  some  very  fine  music,  and  was  des- 
canting particularly  upon  an  anthem  which 


gave  him  much  pleasure.  His  shipmate 
listened  for  a  long  time  and  then  said:  "I 
say.  Bill,  what's  a  hanthem?"  "What!" 
replied  Bill,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  what  a  hanthem  is?"  "Not  me." 
"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  yer.  If  I  was  to  tell 
yer,  *Ere,  Bill,  give  me  that  'andspike,'  that 
wouldn't  be  a  hanthem.  But  was  I  to  say, 
*  Bill,  Bill,  Bill,  give,  give,  give,  me,  give  me 
that,  Bill,  give  me,  give  me  that  hand,  give 
me  that  hand,  handspike,  spike,  spike.  Bill, 
give,  give  me  that,  that,  handj  handspike, 
hand,  handspike,  spike,  spike,  spike,  Ah-men, 
ah-men,  Billgivemethathandspike,  spike, 
Ah-men,'  why,  that  would  be  a  hanthem." 

The  question.  How  to  be  an  orator,  has 
been  asked  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  which  he 
answers  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express:  "It  has  fallen  out  often,  in- 
deed, that  professors  of  elocution  and  ora- 
tory have  come  along  and  wanted  to  teach 
me  their  art;  but  I  lacked  three  things, — 
the  time  to  learn,  the  money  to  pay  them, 
and  the  desire  to  take  lessons, — or  else  I 
suppose  I  might  have  been  able  to  answer 
the  question  now  to  some  purpose,  how  to 
be  an  orator.  All  I  know  now  I  will  tell, 
apart  from  the  slightest  claim  to  such  a 
distinction.  What  I  may  have  to  say  I  try 
to  say  in  the  simplest  words  I  cap  find,  and 
in  happy  moments  I  seem  to  find  these  by 
instinct.  Then  I  never  make  up  my  mind 
how  I  will  say  them.  I  leave  all  this  to 
some  swift  intuition  of  the  instant,  and  the 
holy  spirit  of  the  truth,  and  know  before- 
hand that,  if  the  thing  is  well  worth  saying, 
and  I  can  forget  Collyer,  it  will  be  all  right 
when  I  am  through." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
tarian Club,  the  president  (the  Hon.  George 
S.  Hale)  told  the  following  amusing  anec- 
dote, which  he  said  was  told  to  him  by  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  and  therefore  must 
be  true.  The  story  was  of  an  unmaterial- 
ized  Unitarian  who  presented  himself  at 
the  ^ate  of  heaven,  where  St.  Peter  was 
twirling  his  keys,  to  ask  admission.  The 
guardian  looked  favorably  upon  him,  and 
said,  "  Look  in  and  look  around,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  your  place."  He  looked  around, 
and  he  saw  a  number  of  enclosures,  in  which 
were  a  large  number  of  his  friends,  with 
placards  indicating  what  their  faith  had 
been—"  Baptists,"  "  Episcopalians,"  "Meth- 
odists," "  Universalists,"  and  so  on.  He 
looked  long  and  anxiously,  but  he  could  not 
find  anything  like  "Unitarian."  He  turned 
with  some  disappointment  to  St.  Peter,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  find  any  place. 
"What I"  said  St.  Peter;  "you  seem  to  be 
a  proper  person  for  admission.  Look  again." 
With  the  same  failure  he  turned  again  in 
disappointment;  and  St.  Peter  said  to  him, 
"What  are  you?"  "Why,  I  am  a  Unita- 
rian." "Oh,  a  Unitarian!  Go  in,  and  go 
just  where  you  like;  we  don't  have  to  keep 
you  fellows  in  pens."  (Great  laughter  and 
applause). 
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The  August  number  of  Our  Duinh  Ani- 
mals reports  the  number  of  Bands  of  Mercy 
(juvenile  societies  for  protecting  animals 
from  cruelty)  in  America  as  5,800,  with 
a  membership  of  over  400,000  boys  and 
girls. 

Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes 

forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well 

spent! 

H,  W,  Longfellow. 

LECTURES. 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  will 
lecture  in  Ivceum  courses  the  coming  win- 
ter under  the  management  of  the  Bryant 
Literary  Union.. 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.D. 

Dr.  Putnam  will  lecture  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Pyramids. 

2.  Famous  Places  on  the  French  Riviera. 

3.  The  Old  Guard,  or  Garrison  and  his 
Associates. 

Rev.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Bixby  will  lecture  the  coming  fall  or 
winter  wherever  desired,  on  any  of  the  sub- 
jects named  below: 

The  Religion  of  Modem  Thinkers. 

1.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  the  Questionings 
of  our  Age. 

2.  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Catholic  Re- 
action. 

3.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Creed  of  Sci- 
ence. 

4.  Count  Tolstoi  and  the  New  Quakerism. 

5.  What  Carlyle  Taught  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

6.  George  Eliot  and  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity. 

7.  Robert  Browning  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Future. 

Physical  Theories  and  Religious  Tntth, 

1.  Science  and  Religion  as  Allies. 

2.  Atom  and  Spirit. 

3.  Darwinism  and  Christian  Faith. 

4.  Science  and  Immortality. 

Single  Lectures  on  Popular  Themes, 

1.  The  Poverty  Problem  and  Modern 
Panaceas. 

2.  Washington  as  an  Example  to  Amer- 
icans of  To-Day. 

3.  A  Chinese  Emerson. 

4.  Buddhist  Birth-Stories. 

5.  Shakespeare's  Three  Centuries  of  Fame 
and  Service. 

Terms,  twenty  dollars  and  expenses.  A 
course  of  two  or  more  lectures  for  fifteen 
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dollars  a  lecture  and  expenses*    Address 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

George  Willis  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke,  a  part  of  the  closing  lecture  of 
whose  admirable  course  on  "The  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Women  "  we  give  our 
readers  in  this  number  of  The  Unitarian, 
has  for  the  last  two  years  especially  devoted 
himself  to  thoughtful  and  instructive  lect- 
uring. 

He  prefers  to  lecture  to  literarv  clubs, 
parlor  groups  and  colleges.  He  has  lec- 
tured to  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Boston, 
Providence,  Worcester,  Woburn  and  Grand 
Rapids;  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Balti- 
more; the  Michigan  Normal  School  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  and  to  literary  clubs  in  Manchester, 
Fall  River,  Sioux  City,  Quincy,  Davenport, 
Ann  Arbor,  Concord  and  other  cities. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Cooke's  aim  to  amuse  or  to 
charm  with  elocutionary  displays.  He  pre- 
fers the  simpler  task  of  instruction;  fina  he 
prefers  the  methods  which  will  arouse  an 
interest  in  thoughtful  subjects  and  in  good 
books.  His  desire  is  to  help  in  cultivating 
a  taste  for  literature,  so  that  its  great  and 
ennobling  influences  may  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  lectures,  all  of  which  will  be  given 
separately  except  the  first  course: 

•I.     The  Intellectual   Development    of 
Women. 

1.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  and  the  Be- 
ginnings of  Intellectual  Culture 
among  Women. 

2.  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Blue  Stock- 
ings. 

3.  Harriet  Martineau  and  her  Con- 
temporaries. 

4.  George  Eliot  and  the  Literary 
Women  of  To-Day. 

II.     Th£  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 

1.  Browning  as  a  Man  and  Poet. 

2.  Browning's  Dramatic  Genius. 

3.  Browning's  Religious  Teachings. 

III.  The  Social  History  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

1.  The  Town  Meeting:  The  Starting 
Point  of  American  Institutions. 

2.  The  Meeting  House,  and  the  Relig- 
ious Independency  it  Developed. 

3.  The  Puritan  Minister:  His  Charac- 
ter and  Infiuence. 

4.  The  Home  Life  of  our  Forefathers, 
and  its  Manly  Virtues. 

Course  III  is  new,  having  been  prepared 
during  the  past  summer.  Its  object  is  to 
show  the  gradual  growth  of  the  New  Eng- 
land ideas,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
Concord  fight  and  the  teachings  of  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams. 

IV.  Some  Great  Authors  and  Thinkers. 

1.  George  Eliot. 

2.  Charles  Darwin. 

3.  Robert  Browning. 

4.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Cooke's  address  is  Dedham,  Mass. 
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THE  ROCK  THAT  IS  HIGHER  THAN  I. 

I  am  wand'ring,  faint-hearted  and  worn, 
Sore-burdened,   and   parched   with   the 
heat; 

White  and  wide  the  barren  plain  stretches; 
Its  sands  gather  hot  at  my  feet. 

I'm  seeking,  O  friend,  I  am  seeking 
The  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I, 

That  steadfastly  stands  in  the  desert, 
In  whose  shadow  pilgrims  may  lie. 

I'm  longing  to  drink  of  the  waters 

Which  spring,  clear  and  cool,  from  its 
base — 

Those  sweet,  inexhaustible  fountains! — 
To  lave  in  their  freshness  my  face. 

I  praj^  you,  O  friend,  if  you  know  it, 
This  fair  refuge  under  the  sky, 

To  aid  me,  in  kindness,  to  reach  it — 
The  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I. 

Pi:x)RENCE  E.  Weld. 


UNITARIANISM    AS    A    RELIGION 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  PERSONS 

OF  AMERICA. 

A  Sermon,  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie 
Boston,  Mass. 
^*  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Grod  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him." 
—Acts.  X,  35. 

Oar  subject  is  Unitarianism  as  a  faith 
especially  suited  to  the  young  persons 
of  America,  and  our  object  is  to  show 
that  they  are  especially  called  upon  to 
examine,  to  embrace,  to  establish,  and 
to  spread  it. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  for  the 
young  persons  of  America  ?  Have  they 
spiritaal  experiences  which  demand  re- 
ligious principles  different  from  those 
which  have  satisfied  other  lands  f  Not 
that  by  any  means.  The  noblest  and 
truest  religious  spirits  are  one  every- 
where. But  the  student  of  history  for 
long  periods  finds  that  every  nation 
creates  and  maintains  its  existence  by 
the  steadfast  pursuit  of  one  or  more  all- 


controlling  ideas,  and  so  oomes  to  have 
nationiid  dbaracteristics  which  are  easily 
distinguished  Thus  the  Hebrews  dis- 
cerned from  the  beginning,  and  pursued 
through  every  opposition  and  discour- 
agement into  its  wider  revelations  and 
more  distinctive  conceptions,  the  idea  of 
a  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 
The  Greeks  strove  after  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  mind,  after  the  laws 
of  beauty  and  of  reason.  The  Romans 
carried  to  perfection  the  idea  of  organi- 
zation and  of  imperial  rule. 

Now  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
here  in  America  there  is  a  national  idea 
in  regard  to  society,  to  education^  to 
office,  to  politics  and  government,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  other 
lands.  It  pervades  everything,  and  it  is 
moulding  everything  to  itsell  It  is  a 
spirit  of  individual  inquiry,  of  individual 
judgment,  of  individual  equality;  it  is 
a  perpetual  dissent  from  the  old  idea  of 
authority,  from  the  old  idea  of  aristoc- 
racy, from  the  old  idea  of  obedience. 
It  is  not  something  easily  defined,  but 
it  is  everywhere  felt  This  spirit  is 
very  greatly  modifying  the  relation  of 
young  persons  to  the  church, — never  so 
much  as  in  this  present  generation^ — 
therefore,  our  reasoning  shall  be  chiefly 
with  them. 

Where  a  nation  admits  a  claim  to  a 
divine  or  hereditary  right,  a  priestly 
class  which  assumes  divine  power  and 
an  apostolic  succession  would  be  easily 
accepted  Where  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
show  of  pomp,  and  the  ruler  is  hidden 
from  the  view  as  the  great  mystery  of 
state,  the  doctrines  and  formsof  a  church 
wrapx>ed  in  mystery  would  naturally  be 
cherished  Where  the  care  and  respon- 
sibility of  thought  in  regard  to  govern- 
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ment  have  been  kept  from  the  people 
and  confided  to  a  few,  there  a  system  of 
religion  which  appeals  to  the  individual 
reason  and  conscience  could  hardly  find 
a  foothold.  Where  people  are  willing 
that  otherSjWithout  their  consent,  should 
make  their  laws,  they  will  also  be  will- 
ing that  others  should  define  their  faith. 
Where  the  old  lines  of  caste  are  still 
found,  either  in  oriental  vigor,  or  in  the 
modified  habits  of  European  society, 
there  is  it  natural  that  some  ttrbitrary 
distinction,  founded  upon  profession  of 
belief,  instead  of  purity  of  life,  upon 
the  imaginary  decrees  of  God  rather 
than  the  established  laws  of  morality, 
upon  the  elect  or  the  non-elect  by  some 
test  other  than  practical  righteousness, 
might  easily  be  defended.  But  all  these, 
you  see  at  a  glance,  are  opposed  to  that 
national  way  of  looking  at  things  in 
which  we  are  being  trained.  If  anyone 
comes  to  you  and  says,  "Here  is  a 
system  of  faith  which  is  true,  and 
which  you  must  accept,  simply  upon 
the  authority  of  the  past,"  you  reply, 
just  as  you  would  if  it  were  a  system  of 
education  or  a  question  of  politics,  "I 
need  all  the  good  of  the  past,  but  I 
must  use  my  own  judgment  to  see  what 
is  best  suited  to  the  present" 

If  anyone  comes  to  you  and  speaks  of 
infallibility,  and  says  that  any  man,  sim- 
ply by  reason  of  holding  an  office 
venerable  from  long  associations  and 
ancient  sway,  can  declare  religious  views 
without  error,  you  reply,  just  as  if  it 
were  any  other  subject,  "I  must  use  my 
own  right  of  individual  inquiry  and 
individual  judgment,  which  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  infallible  as  the  Pope."  Or 
if  anyone  comes  to  you  and  recommends 
his  diurch  because  it  has  a  gorgeous 
ritual  and  a  dignified  and  well-ordered 
service,  you  say,  "  Yes,  whatever  makes 
worship  beautiful  and  devotional  I  am 
ready  to  accept,  only  I  know  that,  all 
history  through,  as  ritualism  has  in- 
creased, spirituality  has  declined,  and  I 
can  ill  bear  any  forms  which  tend  to 
conceal  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
gospel,  and  which  have  hidden  among 
them  phrases  and  doctrines  which  that 
gospel  does  not  imply."  Just  as  I 
wrote  this,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  article 


which  gave  the  cost  of  the  vestments 
with  which  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York  is  robed  for  celebrating  mass :  tie 
chasuble,  the  stole,  the  cope,  in  thrpe 
colors,  each  costing  two  thousand  dollars  : 
the  crozier,  the  cross,  the  rin^,  th^ 
chalice,  at  an  actual  outlay  of  seven 
thousand  dollars,  before  he  is  prepared 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  him  -who  said. 
"Go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  liouse;of 
Israel;  and  as  ye  go,  furnish  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  neither  two  coats,  neither 
shoes  nor  yet  staves."  Nine  thousand 
dollars  for  altar  vestments, — all  heedless 
of  the  cries  of  poverty,  and  sensuality 
and  intemperance  which  go  up  from 
every  great  city.  It  makes  one  almost 
think  his  simple  Genevan^  gown  is  out 
of  place! 

"How  poor  religion's  pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregationB  wide 
Devotion's  every  grace  except  the  heart. 
The   Power,    incensed,    the   pageant    vrill 

desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole: 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the 

soul: 
And  in  His  book  of  life,  the  inmates  poor 

enroll." 

If  anyone  says  to  you  that  religion  is 
a  matter  which  can  be  decided  by  the 
merits,  or  sacrifice,  or  death,  or  blood 
of  another,  we  reply  that  as,  in  this 
land  of  equal  opportunity,  the  path  is 
open  to  our  own  efforts,  so  we  know 
that  salvation  is  something  we  are  to 
work  out  for  ourselves,  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Our  first  point,  my  young  friends, 
then,  is:  that  our  American  idea,  which 
runs  through  everything  else,  must  run 
in  our  religion  also;  and  this  is  why  I 
believe  our  faith  especially  appeals  to 
the  young  persons  of  America.  It  is 
the  faith  which,  in  every  respect,  is 
most  in  keeping  with  our  national  idea 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  sometimes 
claimed  that  our  faith  is  not  elaborate 
enough  to  have  won  the  assent  of,  or  to 
have  developed  any  great  theologians, — 
that,  as  a  theological  system,  it  has  not 
the  depth  nor  the  profoundness  of 
several  others,  —  that  metaphysicians 
and  philosophers  have  leaned  to  other 
speculative  systems, — in  fine,  that  we 
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Iiavo  had  moralists,  philanthropists,  and 
reformers,  but  we  have  not  had  theo- 
logians.    Now,  inasmuch  as  theology  is 
tlie   science  which  has  to  do  with  every- 
tbing  which  relates  to  the  Creator  and 
His  creatures,  to  the  attributes  of  God 
and  the  duties  of  men,  this  charge,  if  it 
liave  any  foundation,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  we  are  out  of  place  in  the 
public  office  of  religion.     It  would  be 
like  saying  that  a  professor  of  astronomy 
knew  nothing  of  ihe  heavens;  or  of  geo- 
logy, nothing  of  the  earth.    Let  us  look 
at  this  carefully.     Tfieology  is  the.  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  spiritual  things;  and 
as    long  as  man  has  an  intellect,  is  a 
reasoning  being,   he   will    employ  his 
mind  in  discussing  these  deep  questions, 
and  different  minds  with  varying  powers 
and  varying  training,  variously  consti- 
tuted and  reared,  will  come  to  different 
.  conclusions.    Of  the  importance  of  these 
intellectual    inquiries    or    speculations 
about  spiritual  filings,  there  can  be  no 
question.     There  must  be  this  founda- 
tion of  thought.     To  think  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  a  human  being.     One 
will  not  work  grandly  if  he  does  not 
think  grandly,  nor  live  nobly  if  he  does 
not  think  nobly.     To  think   seriously, 
deeply,     reverently,    constantly,    upon 
spiritual  realities,  is  the  highest  office 
of  man.     To  seek,  to  bear  witness  to,  to 
live  the  truth,  was  the  mission  of  the 
master,  and  it  is  the  great  end  of  life 
for  us  all.     Thought  is  the  strong  sup- 
porting skeleton,  while   feeling  is  the 
^  flesh  which  covers  it  with  the  softened 

features  of  beauty;  thought  is  the  Cyclo- 
pean foundation,  while  sentiment  is  the 
wrought  entablature,  the  undefined  ex- 
pression; thought  is  the  mountain  frame- 
work of  the  continent,  which  goes  far 
down  into  the  hidden  depths,  and 
reaches  far  up  to  catch  the  passing 
clouds  and  condense  them  into  showers, 
while  feeling  is  the  landscape  with  its 
thousand  lines  and  its  teeming  life. 
Coleridge  says,  "  The  Christian  world 
was  for  centuries  divided  into  the  many 
that  did  not  think  at  all,  and  the  few 
who  did  nothing  but  think.  The  divine 
humanities  of  the  gospel  gave  way  to 
speculative  systems,  and  religion  be- 
came a  science  of  shadows  under  the 


name  of  theology,  or  at  best  a  bare  skel- 
eton of  truth  without  life  or  interest, 
alike  unaccessible  and  unintelligible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians.  For  these, 
therefore,  there  remained  only  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  spectacles,  shows,  and 
semblances."  There  is  such  a  science 
as  philosophy,  and  there  is  such  a  science 
as  metaphysics,  but  too  often  has  it  hap- 
pened that,  if  one  has  not  been  able  to 
think  clearly,  or  to  express  himself  clear- 
ly; if  there  is  a  vagueness  or  an  ab- 
struseness,  a  pretty  clear  sense  that  the 
man  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  that  nobody  can  possibly  un- 
derstand him;  if  there  is  a  great  show 
of  technical  terms;  he  has  been  called  a 
philosopher  or  a  metaphysician.  So  in 
theology,  there  have  been  vast  bodies  of 
divinity  and  elaborate  systems  of  faith; 
and  the  endless  iteration  of  these^  with 
technical  phrases  and  a  mysterious 
air  (although  their  whole  end  has  been 
to  confuse  and  deaden  the  simple  truths 
of  religion)  have  marked  the  theo- 
logian in  the  popular  conception,  while 
the  strong  preacher  of  plain  religious 
verities,  after  the  simple  teachings  of 
Jesus,  has  been  put  on  a  lower  plane. 

From  Saint  Paul,  who,  by  some 
phrases  of  doubtful  interpretation,  has 
become  the  father  of  this  type,  down 
through  Augustine,  and  Calvin  and  Ed- 
wards, there  has  been  a  common  fallacy 
that  a  theologian  was  a  master  of  the 
art  of  confusing  or  mystifying  the  com- 
mon mind  upon  the  plainest  religious 
principles.  Articles  of  confession,  intri- 
cate questions  of  belief,  were  put  in  the 
foreground,  while  the  great  moral  obli- 
gations, the  all-embracing  need  of  char- 
acter, the  crying  want  of  righteousness, 
was  made  secondary.  A  sermon  which 
was  full  of  the  former  was  called  an  able 
sermon;  one  which  fixed  the  attention 
upon  the  lattes  was  called  only  a  moral 
homily. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
Scotland,  tells  a  story  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  a  stranger  preaching  for  him 
one  day,  and,  meeting  his  beadle  after- 
wards, asked  him  how  he  liked  the  ser- 
mon. "  I  watna',  Bir,  it  was  rather  ower 
plain  and  simple  for  me.  I  like  the 
sermons  best  that  joombles  the  judg- 
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ment  and  confoonds  the  sense.  Oh,  sir, 
I  never  saw  ane  that  could  come  up 
to  yoursel'  at  that."  The  efforts  of  theo- 
logians have,  through  these  centuries  of 
bitter  controversy,  generally  ended  in 
that, — ^they  have  jumbled  the  judgment, 
and  confounded  the  sense;  and  it  is 
something  for  which  we  may  devoutly 
ihank  God,  that  from  such  theologians 
we  have  generally  been  spared.  May  a 
.merciful  providence  keep  them  forever 
from  our  fold. 

It  is  true  that,  while  a  degree  of  mys- 
tery will  probably  hang  forever  over  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  over  the 
future  life,  over  the  idea  of  creation, 
which  even  the  keenest  researches  of 
the  naturalist  do  not  dispel,  only  reduc- 
ing to  a  sense  of  orderly  mystery  what 
was  before  a  playground  of  wild  forces, 
still  there  is  no  reason  why  one  cannot 
say  what  he  desires  to  say  upon  these 
great  themes  in  plain  and  intelligible 
terms.  I  believe  the  clearest  and  strong- 
est thinkers  do  so.  It  is  to  me  not  a 
mark  of  a  great  thinker,  but  of  a  super- 
ficial one,  that  he  seeks  refuge  in  enig- 
matical expressions.  Theologians  have 
departed  from  their  legitimate  office 
when  they  have  overlaid  the  simple, 
grand,  and  eternal  spiritual  truths  of 
religion  by  metaphysical  dogmas  about 
the  decrees  of  God,  the  mystery  of  the 
atonement,  the  saving  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  conditions  of  future  bliss  or 
woe.  In  spite  of  a  certain  halo  which 
has  been  thrown  around  some  few  of  the 
leaders  of  the  various  sects  because  they 
have  emphasized  systems  of  faith  which 
are  utterly  incomprehensible,  I  maintain 
that  after  all  the  really  great  teachers 
and  expounders  of  Christianity  are  those 
who  have  spoken  plainly  upon  these 
great  themes.  They  have^had  a  gospel 
which  was  of  glad  tidings,  because  it 
came  right  down  to  human  life  and 
daily  needs,  and  lifted  them  up  with  the 
glow  of  a  divine  hope  and  a  divine  help. 
It  was  very  clear,  but  very  deep  and 
eternal.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  could  not  err  therein.  It  seemed 
very  plain  and  practical,  because  it  was 
the  very  truth  of  God,  and  God  has 
surely  nevef  meant  that  the  truth  of  the 
things  which  most  closely  concern  men 


should  be  difficult  of  comprehension. 
Those  who  make  it  so,  have  not  yet 
found  it.  Norman  McLeod,  that  won- 
derful preacher  of  Scotland,  broad, 
earnest,  of  the  deepest  spiritual  percep- 
tions, and  a  happy  faculty  of  bringing 
them  home  to  his  hearers,  tells  us  fliat, 
one  day,  after  preaching  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  going  to  another  pulpit, 
and  the  friend  who  was  with  him,  be- 
sought him  to  find  them  a  good  minister 
for  their  little  country  parish.  "We 
don't  expect,"  he  said,  "  a  very  clever 
man,  but  would  be  quite  pleased  to  have 
one  who  could  give  us  a  plain,  every- 
day sermon,  like  what  you  gave  vs  your- 
self to-day,'*^  That  is  really  the  effect 
of  all  true  preaching.  The  deepest  and 
the  broadest  is  the  clearest  and  the  sim- 
plest. 

No  man  need  have  any  difficulty  in 
making  his  meaning  clear  upon  these 
points,  if  he  has  thought  clearly  him- 
self, and  has  not  mistaken  glittering 
generalities,  of  faith,  or  vague  specula- 
tions upon  bodies  of  divinity,  for  the 
soul  of  religion.  I  am  devoutly  grate- 
ful then,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  such  theologians,  that  they  have 
found  no  welcome  nor  abiding-place 
among  us.  It  were  better  for  Chris- 
tianity if  it  had  fewer  of  them.  Speed 
the  day  when  they  no  longer  find  a 
place  in  the  councils  of  Christendom. 

A  theologian,  we  maintain,  is  not  the 
less  a  theologian  because  he  is  able  to 
put  the  ess^tial  truths  of  religion  in  a 
very  plain  and  intelligible  manner;  and 
in  this  kind  we  have  been  exceedingly 
rich, — far  beyond  our  due  proportion. 
But  Martineau  and  Hedge  and  Everett, 
have  proved  to  you  in  your  day  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  strongest  minds  to 
express  themselves  clearly  in  regard  to 
the  deep  things  of  religion, — and  for 
this  kind  of  theologian  we  have  the 
highest  respect.  May  we  not  be  'ex- 
cused for  the  assertion  that  perhaps 
Jesus  Christ  knew  something  of  theolo- 
gy,— of  what  relates  to  the  being  of  Gk>d 
and  obligations  of  men;  of  these  spirit- 
ual verities.  If  it  was  necessary  to  make 
these  truths  doubtful  and  mysterious 
and  abstruse;  to  cover  them  up  with 
metaphysical  speculations;  to  encumber 
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them  with  a  vast  body  of  evidences  and 
explanations,    may  we   not  reasonably 
suppose  he  would  have  done   so?     If 
the   essential   elements  of  Christianity 
necessitated  the  addition  of  some  plan 
of  redemption,  some  doctrine  of  a  trin- 
ity, some  scheme  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment, some  bargain  made  in  the  heavens 
for  the  salvation  of  man  by  the  merits 
of  his  death  and  blood,  might  we  not 
expect  him  to  refer  to  them, — at  least 
one  sentence,   one  word,   one   possible 
allusion,  to  give  credence  and  weight  to 
such    momentous    dogmas?     And   yet 
there  is  not  one  word.     It  is  a  simple 
and  fair  proposition,  and  I  make  out  of 
an  earnest  desire  to  know  and  teach  the 
truth  "as  it  is  in  Jesus:"  if  any  one  can 
show  me  any  teaching  of  Jesus  substan- 
tiating such  a  theology,  I  will  embrace 
it,    defend   it,   preach   it   with   all   my 
power.     It  is  not  hard  to  trace  the  his- 
torical rise  of  these  systems;  it  is  not 
hard  to  trace  the  personality  which  gave 
them  coloring;  we  can  admit  they  have 
not  been  entirely  worthless  and  harmful 
in   the   development   of   mankind,   but 
they  have  not  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
and  their  day  is  past     Indeed,  if  we 
were    to   admit    for   a   moment,    what 
Christendom  had  generally  taught,  that 
Jesus     Christ    was    God,    how    much 
stronger   would  it   be   for   our  cause? 
We  will  grant  it     And  would  not  God 
himself,  coming  to  redeem  a  world  from 
sin,  know  what  theology  it  needed,  and 
knowing,  would  He  not  abundantly  de- 
clare it?     But  there  is  nothing;  not  a 
word  by  which  the  popular  systems  can 
be  recognized.     They  are  unknown  fco 
the  heavens.     They  have  no  place  in 
the   minds    of    those    celestial   spirits. 
They  are  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
reference  by  the  great  teacher  of  re- 
ligion.    The   theology  of   Jesus, — tell 
me  in  all  soberness,  id  he  ever  say  one 
word  upon  these  subjects?     Theology 
he  had  indeed,  and  theology  he  taught. 
It  was  the  theology  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  it  w€is  the  theology  of  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew;  it  was 
the  theology  of  his  last  prayer;  it  was 
the  theology  of  a   few  simple,   sweet 
parables;  it  was  the  theology  of  moral 
obligation;  it  was  the  love  of  God  as  a 


Father;  it  was  sympathy  to  troubled 
hearts;  it  was  the  blessing  of  the  pure 
in  heart;  it  was  Ipve  to  man;  mere 
goodness  and  piety.  Find  me  one 
single  word  which  can  have  any  other 
interpretation-  Of  theology  of  that 
kind  we  have  had  no  lack;  from  first  to 
last  it  has  always  been  in  substantial 
accord  with  what  Jesus  taught 

I  am  speaking  to  not  a  few  who  re- 
member the  eloquent  preaching  of  my ' 
predecessor.  Dr.  Putnam.  He  was  not 
given  to  exaggerated  statements;  and 
yet  in  one  of  his  finest  sermons  he  has 
this  passage,  so  much  in  accord  with  our 
subject  that  I  must  refer  to  it  "  If 
Jesus "  he  says,  "  were  now  on  earth, 
there  is  no  evangelical  church  into 
which  he  could  be  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber by  simply  repeating  anything  he 
said,  or  all  he  said,  when  he  was  on 
earth.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no- 
body can  deny  it,  and  it  is  a  suggestive 
fact,  that  the  Unitarian  churches,  and 
some  others  similarly  constituted,  are 
positively  the  only  ones  to  which  our 
Lord  could  be  admitted  if  he  were  here 
in  the  flesh,  unless  he  had  whoUy 
changed  his  views  as  to  what  faith  is." 
Our  first  point  was  that  this  liberal  faith 
is  most  in  accord  with  our  American 
idea  of  individual  judgment  and  indi- 
vidual resi>onsibility.  Our  second,  that 
as  a  theology  it  is  the  only  one  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  theology  which  Jesus 
taught 

We  turn  now  to  consider  it  as  a  re- 
ligion for  the  young  people  of  America. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  that,  in 
times  past,  churches  have  been  founded 
too  much  upon  theology.  Denominations 
have  been  gathered  upon  some  one 
dogma,  or  some  one  article  of  faith,  and 
this  has  been  made  to  be  essential,  and 
we  have  tried  to  mould  men  to  one  way 
of  thinking.  THus  Christendom  from 
the  beginning  has  been  broken  into 
sects,  and  to  defend,  or  to  support,  or 
to  enlarge  their  sect,  men  have  been 
wrought  into  a  frenzied  zeal,  and  been 
driven  into  every  kind  of  bitterness  and 
uncharitableness.  And  the  more  mys- 
terious and  the  farther  from  the  plain 
statements  of  Jesus  as  to  what  religion 
is,  the  greater  has  been  their  ingenuity 
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and  earnestness  to  prove  the  dogmas  of 
their  sect.  Now  it  seems  as  if  on  every 
hand  there  were  signs  of  a  greater  long- 
ing for  unity;  the  idea  of  co-Operation  is 
running  through  everything,  as  if  men 
everywhere  were  beginning  to  see  that 
not  merely  a  glib  confession  of  faith, 
or  an  exact  metaphysical  definition  of 
belief,  were  to  be  the  test  of  the  true 
religion, — but  the  joining  of  all  true, 
earnest,  righteous  men  and  women  in 
one  solid  army  against  the  wicked  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  world:  as  if  the 
important  thing  were  not  how  accurately 
a  man  could  define  his  faith,  but  how 
faithfully  he  could  perform  his  daily 
duties. 

It  is  not  that  doctrines .  are  unim- 
portant or  unnecessary,  or  will  ever  lose 
their  interest  and  die  out.  It  is  not 
that  we  prize  them  less,  but  we  begin 
to  prize  character  more.  For  the 
strange  thing  is, — and  we  have  learned 
it  so  slowly,  after  ages  of  bitter  sectar- 
ian controversy, — ^the  strange  thing  is, 
that  doctrines  do  not  influence  the  life 
as  much  as  we  at  first  suppose  they  will. 
You  may  make  a  very  elaborate  and 
conclusive  argument  as  to  what  you 
think  a  man  ought  to  believe  on  this  or 
that  point,  but  when  you  get  to  the  end 
of  your  argument,  it  isn't  followed  by  the 
consent  of  a  consecrated  life.  Base 
and  harmful  theological  views  are  not 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and 
the  true  and  helpful  ones  do  not  have 
the  support  of  a  fervent  spirit  Persons 
who  differ  world-wide  in  theological 
doctrines  are  found  having  many  deep 
sympathies  in  life,  and  going  hand  in 
hand  when  some  great  calamity  touches 
their  common  human  heart;  and  many 
a  man  who  thinks  your  theology  dan- 
gerous and  infidel,  still  speaks  well  of 
you,  loves  and  trusts  you,  and  wonders 
why  you  are  not  as  base  as  your  pro- 
fessed creed  ought  in  his  view  to  make 
you. 

You  all  recall  a  story  Channing  tells 
of  his  boyhood, — listening  to  a  power- 
ful sermon  on  the  lost  state  of  man, 
and  being  so  touched  and  alarmed  by  it, 
that  he  thought,  to  escape  that,  all 
amusements  and  pleasures  and  eart.hly 
business  would  be  at  once  given  up. 


He  heard  someone  say,  going  out  of 
church,  '* Sound  doctrine;  it's  all  true." 
The  boy  was  terror-stricken  at  the  im- 
pending crisis; — ^but  he  saw  his  father 
quietly  sit  down  and  begin  to  read  the 
newspaper.  Then  he  said  it  was  not 
true;  and  he  flxmg  it  all  away  from  him 
forever. 

If  one  really  believed  that  most  per- 
sons were  to  be  lo^t,  and  if  he  could 
conceive  what  that  word  applied  to 
the  soul  means,  yet  could  go  on 
with  business  or  pleasure;  could 
gather  a  fortune  or  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  life,  or  smile;  if  he  could  give 
one  moment's  interest,  or  strength,  or 
speech,  or  one  dollar,  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, with  such  an  end  for  his  fellow- 
men  confronting  him,  would  he  be  a  man  ? 
No,  he  would  be  a  demon.  And  yet 
some  of  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  per- 
sons pretend  to  believe  this.  But 
nature  is  stronger  than  their  pretended 
faith;  their  hearts  and  consciences  and 
practical  good  sense  correct  and  deny 
their  faith. 

Religion  is  bound  more  and  more  to 
be  simple  righteousness, — a  true  spirit, 
a  pure  heart,  an  honest  life.  These  are 
being  accounted  the  only  religion  worth 
having.  Broad  and  earnest  and  conse- 
crated men  everywhere  are  coming  to 
see  this  and  to  say  it  What  is  being 
whispered  here  and  there  in  this  gener- 
ation will  sound  in  trumpet  tones  to  the 
next.  I  want  young  persons  to  have 
that  view  of  religion,  which  in  the  end 
must  triumph,  and  to  help  make  it 
triumphant.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
view  of  religion  which  this  little  body 
of  our  faith  has  always  taught.  What- 
ever else  we  have  emphasized  or 
slighted,  upon  that  point  there  has  been 
no  variation.  Not  one  of  our  preachers 
but  has  put  above  every  other  characteris- 
tic of  our  faith,  or  article  of  our  creed,  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  it  all,  just 
this, — the  only  true  religion  is  right- 
eousness, just  simple  goodness;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  that. 

And  this  is  the  religion  we  cherish, 
we  preach,  and  plead  with  you  to  ac- 
cept, because  it  is  the  only  religion 
which  Jesus  knew  or  taught. 

When  we  begin  to  make  our  religion 
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something  to  live  by,  to  make  it  a  life 
in  God,  and  not  a  theory  about  God,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  side  by  side  with 
many  unexpected  friends,  and  that  we 
are  one  with  those  we  have  been  calling 
by  hardest  names,  and  deeming  farthest 
from  the  Kingdom.  Out  of  these  little 
rivulets  here  and  there  in  every  sect, 
broad,  earnest,  true  lives,  bom  of  the 
spirit  and  making  for  righteousness, 
shall  flow  a  wide  stream  of  fellowship, 
which  shall  sweep  scattered  flocks  into 
one  fold,  and  make  them  workers  to- 
gether with  God  In  many  seasons  of 
deep  experience,  of  inexpressible  joy,  of 
overwhelming  affliction,  of  great  danger, 
of  great  longing,  when  nothing  will 
satisfy  us  but  a  sense  of  the  living  God, 
of  great  temptation  when  nothing  will 
give  us  peace  but  finding  ourselves  in 
file  path  of  duty, — the  Infinite  Father, 
as  He  looks  down  upon  men  in  the  East, 
in  the  West,  in  the  North  or  the  South, 
finds  a  multitude  no  man  can  number, 
who  have  escaped  from  the  dogmas  of 
theology  and  found  themselves  one  in 
the  true  religion.  God  be  thanked,  all 
true  religion  is  one.  It  is  the  life  which 
all  good  men  have  striven  to  attain.  It 
is  that  one  religion,  which,  the  earth 
over,  is  pure  and  undefiled,  wherever  a 
child  of  God  visits  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keeps 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  And 
this  is  what  outlives  all  discords  of  the 
sects,  and  the  changing  doctrines  of 
theology. 

Bead  the  memoirs  and  devotional 
writings  of  those  who  felt  that  spiritual 
realities  were  no  doubtful  visions;  read 
the  records  of  their  inner  life;  hear 
them  tell  of  the  struggles,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  triumphs  of  their  souls;  and 
do  they  not  speak  of  a  real  and  glorious 
life  which,  above  and  beneath  all  diver- 
sities makes  them  one  ?  Some  unseen 
hand  seems  ever  fashioning  them  into 
one  and  the  same  likeness. 

O  glorious  and  triumphant  day,  when 
the  divisions  are  forgotten,  hushed  in 
the  grander  activities,  when  man  has 
learned  that  there  is  but  the  one  re- 
ligion of  simple  goodness,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  substitute,  and  that  in 
every  nation^  he  that  feareth  God  and 


tvorketh  righteou8ne88  is  accepted  vnth 
Him,  To  that  one  religion  would  that 
we  might  here  and  now  be  consecrated! 

The  story  runs  that  once  Whitefield 
preached  from  this  text,  and  with  his 
hands  and  eyes  directed  to  the  heavens, 
he  began,  "Father  Abraham,  Father 
Abraham,  whom  have  you  with  you 
there  ?  Have  you  any  Catholics  ?  No. 
Have  you  any  Protestants  ?  No.  Have 
you  any  Episcopalians  ?  No.  Have  you 
any  Presbyterians  ?  No.  Have  you  any 
Anabaptists?  No.  Whom  have  you 
there  ?  Are  you  alone  in  the  glory  of 
the  heavens?  And  the  answer  came 
sounding  from  the  skies,  '  In  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him.'" 
Here  surely  is  the  nation,  and  here  is 
the  generation,  to  make  such  a  view  of 
religion  triumphant. 

My  young  friends,  this  is  a  faith  for 
young  persons,  because  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  faith  f<y  you  when  you  grow 
old.  It  is  a  religion  of  life  and  for  life, 
because  it  is  pre-eminently  a  religion 
for  death.  It  is  a  religion  for  the  pres- 
ent, because  it  is  a  religion  for  the* 
future. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  many 
men  in  bitter  experiences,  when  there's 
little  to  be  said,  and  all  that  a  man  can 
do  is  to  stand,  as  billow  after  billow  rolls 
up  against  him;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  helps  a  man  to  stand  like  this 
simple  religion  of  just  having  tried  to 
be  faithful  as  day  after  day  opened  to 
us  its  duty.  What  have  we  to  think  or 
fear  about  the  future  if  we  walk  with 
God  to-day,  and  are  happy  to  believe 
we  carry  into  that  future  the  actual 
quantity  of  righteousness  we  have  at- 
tained unto  here  ? 


DR.  MARTINEAU'S   "STUDY  OF 
RELIGION."* 

Since  the  appearance,  three  years  ago, 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  masterly  work, — 
"Types  of  Ethical  Theory."— the  re- 
ligious and  p'Hi^o  ophical  worlds,  alike, 
have  awaited  with  deep  interest  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  then  made,  that 
the  treatise  upon  Ethics  would  be  fol- 

*'*A  Studuof  Religion,  Its  Sources  and  contents." 
By  James  Martineau.  D.  D..  LL.  D..  2  vols.,  pp.  800. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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lowed  by  a  kindred  work  upon  Religion- 
That  work  is  now  given  to  the  public 
under  the  above  modest  title.  The  two 
large  volumes  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  theme,  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  an 
unusually  long  life  given  by  a  master 
thinker  to  the  solution  of  the  kindred 
problems  of  Religion  and  of  Philosophy. 
We  can  but  thinly  the  final  verdict  of 
competent  criticism  will  be  to  place  this 
latest  work  of  Dr.  Martineau  among  the 
most  valuable  and  permanent  contribu- 
tions of  modern  times  to  philosophic 
religious  literature. 

That  the  age  greatly  needs  the  voice 
and  pen  of  such  thinkers,  and  upon  such 
themes,  is  patent  to  every  one  who  has 
watched  at  all  carefully  the  trend  of 
contemporary  thought.  The  great  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  physical  sciences 
has  had  the  effect  in  many  quarters  to 
depreciate  everything  not  found  in  the 
realm  of  the  physical,  and  to  relegate  to 
the  field  of  the  "Unknowable"  what- 
ever could  mot  be  touched  and  tasted, 
weighed  and  measured,  that  is,  sub- 
jected to  physical  or  sensible  tests; — 
whatever,  in  a  word,  was  not  content  to 
report  itself  in  terms  of  matter.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  subjects  of 
philosophic  thought  and  the  objects  of 
religious  reverence  alike,  suffer  eclipse 
or  depreciation;  philosophy  proper  is 
described  as  fruitless  speculation;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  religion  is 
"watered  down  to  the  quality  of  the 
thinnest  enthusiasm."  God  becomes 
merely  a  synonym  for  nature,  the  "laws 
of  God"  for  "laws  of  nature,"  and 
anyone  who  recognizes  law  or  regu- 
larity anywhere  still  has  his  God,  and 
must  not  be  called  an  atheist,  though 
h3  finds  in  nature  no  trace  of  an  order- 
ing mind. 

Against  all  such  "watering  down"  of 
religion,  Dr.  Martineau  enters  an  earn- 
est protest.  The  religion  whose  * '  sources 
and  contents "  he  proposes  to  study,  he 
defines  as  ^^ Belief  in  an  Ever-living 
Crod,  that  18,  of  a  Divine  Mind  and 
Will,  ruling  the  Universe  and  holding 
moral  relations  with  mankind.^^  Relig- 
ion, thus  defined,  he  regards  as  at  once 
a  mode  of  thought  and  a  mode  of  feel- 
ing, these  being  not  two  things  but  two 


aspects  of  the  same  thing,  which  only 
an  artificial  analysis  insists  upon  separ- 
ating into  two,  calling  the  intellectual 
side  a  theology  and  the  affectional  side 
alone  religion. 

No  believer  in  religion  as  a  crucial 
power  in  human  life  and  history,  who  is 
sufficiently  trained  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment through  the  depths  of  philosophic 
learning  and  thought  into  which  it  leads, 
should  fail  to  read  these  masterly  vol- 
umes; better  still  if  all  such  will  give 
them,  not  simply  a  reading,  but  a  care- 
ful study. 

The  work,  we  are  sure,  will  speedily 
find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  all  of  our 
more  thoughtful  and  scholarly  ministers ; 
and  it  will  also  certainly  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  many  of  the  broader 
and  abler  ministers  in  all  religious 
bodies. 

But  the  subject  treated  is  of  practical 
value  to  laity  as  well  as  clergy;  and  the 
rich  treasure  of  logical  acumen  here 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  "  Sources  and 
Contents  of  Religion,"  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  prized  by  many  men  and 
women  whom  lack  of  time,  of  money,  or 
of  literary  preparation,  will  deter  from 
attempting  so  large,  expensive,  and 
erudite  a  work.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument 
of  the  volumes  might  be  welcome  to 
such,  and  might,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
result  in  a  study  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
work  at  first  hand 

The  work  naturally  divides  into  six 
sections,  namely: 

(1)  A  Preliminary  Section,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions and  limits  of  hiunan  knowledge 
in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions : 
What  can  man  know  f  Can  he  inovr  such 
transcendental  objects  as  are  included  in 
the  above  definition  of  Religion?  The 
latter  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 

(2)  The  Human  Intellect  is  ques- 
tioned to  see  wh^t  knowledge  of  Ood, 
if  any,  it  can  furnish;  and  it  is  found 
to  give  knowledge  of  God  as  Cause. 

(3)  The  Moral  Constitution  of  man 
being  interrogated  in  a  similar  manner 
declares  the  existence  of  a  Gk)d  of 
Holiness. 

We  have  thus  found  the  grounds  of  a 
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philosophic  Theism.  But  from  a  study 
of  the  same  parts  of  man's  nature, 
namely,  the  Litellect  and  the  Con- 
science, other  thinkers  have  deduced 
two  systems  of  belief  antagonistic  to 
s-Qch  a  philosophic  theism;  these  sys- 
tems, therefore,  and  their  claims'  to 
credence  are  examined  under  the  heads: 
(4)  Pantheism^  and  (5)  Determinism 
and  Free  Will 

Finally  a  section  is  devoted  to  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  satellite  be- 
liefs which  are  usually  found  attendant 
upon  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  namely: 
(0)  Immortality. 

Our  summary  will  follow  this  order. 
In  its  preparation,  free  use  has  been 
made  of  Dr.  Martineau's  language 
whenever  that  was  available  for  the  end 
in  view,  but  knowing  how  difficult  is  the 
task  of  representing  an  author's  exact 
thought,  in  a  comprehensive  treatise, 
by  brief  quotations,  quotation  marks 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  omitted.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  sure  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
precise  phraseology  at  any  point,  there- 
fore, will  need  to  consult  the  work 
itself.  No  pains  has  been  spared,  how- 
ever, to  reproduce  the  author's  general 
line  of  thought  and  argument  as  ex- 
actly as  possible  within  so  limited  com- 
pass. 

I.    Prelimijtary.    The  CoNDmoNs  and 
Limits  op  Human  Knowledge. 

Having  defined  religion  as  ^^  Belief 
in  an  Evej'-living  God,  that  is,  of  a  Di- 
vdne  Mind  and  Will  ruling  the  Universe 
and  holding  Moral  relations  with  man- 
kind," the  purpose  of  the  "  Study  "  is 
declared  to  be  "to  find  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  the  inmost  seat  of 
this  belief." 

But  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  study 
of  religion  as  thus  defined  we  are  met 
by  a  philosophic  question  concerning 
the  form  and  conditions  of  knowledge. 
"  An  Ever-living  God,"  "a  Divine  Mind 
and  Will,"  "Moral  relations  between 
that  Will  and  mankind,"  all  these  are 
transcendental  themes,  not  reporting 
themselves  through  the  senses,  and  not 
capable  of  definition  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal science.  Can  man,  therefore,  know 
them  in  any  such  sense  as  to  justify  re- 
ligious belief? 


What  is  knowing  ?  A  kind  of  think- 
ing; yet  not  all  thinking  is  knowing, 
but  only  that  kind  which  reports  itself 
in  the  form  of  judgments.  Of  the  two 
forms  of  judgment,  the  Analytic  and 
Synthetic,  only  the  latter  proves  ade- 
quate as  an  instrument  for  acquiring 
new  knowledge;  but  on  analyzing  a 
synthetic  proposition  we  find  that  it  re- 
solves itself  into  variations  of  sense- per- 
ceptions or  affections,  and  thus  cannot 
give  us  knowledge  of  things  external  to 
itself.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting 
beyond  the  self  in  our  knowing?  If 
not,  religion,  as  defined  by  Martineau, 
is  an  impossibility,  since  the  mind  can- 
not believe  in  what  is  absolutely  beyond 
its  knowledge.  In  the  investigation  of 
this  question  of  knowing,  our  author 
brings  before  us  in  critical  review  the 
theories  of  such  thinkers  as  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer, 
Helmholtz  and  the.  Mills,  father  and  son. 
Each  of  these  philosophers,  going  to  the 
human  mind  with  this  question  of  know- 
ing, finds  in  the  deliverances  of  that 
mind,  not  only  mental  states, — sensa- 
tion, perception,  etc, — ^but  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  ego  and  the  non  ego,  i.  e.,  a 
self  and  other  than  self  (or  an  objective 
as  well  flfi  a  subjective  world);  a  here 
and  a  there,  or  space;  a  now  and  a 
then,  or  time;  phenomena  and  their 
cause,  or  causality;  qualities,  and  the 
substance  in  which  they  inhere.  Can 
these  deliverances  of  the  human  mind 
be  trusted  ?  Are  all  these, — an  external 
world,  time,  space,  causality, — anything 
more  than  ideas  in  the  mind  itself,  and 
is  there  any  proof  that  there  is  any  ex- 
ternal reality  corresponding  to  them 
more  than  to  the  mental  deliverances  in 
dreams  ?  A  careful  analysis  of  the  an- 
swer and  grounds  of  the  answer  given 
by  each  of  the  writers  named,  together 
with  an  independent  study  of  mental 
activity  in  an  act  of  perception,  leads 
our  author  to  the  conclusion  that  mind,  . 
the  self,  the  ego,  can  know  both  self 
and  other  than  self,  an  external  object 
as  well  as  internal  subject. 

Having  thus  disengaged  ourselves 
from  the  self- enclosure  of  subjective 
idealism,  and  owned  the  presence  of 
objects  not  made  by  our  own  conscious - 
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ness,  what  then?  Though  the  outer 
world  be  no  dream  of  our  thought,  but 
^a  real  scene,  conditioning  our  experience 
and  affected  by  it,  still  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  it  is  what  our  belief  repre- 
sents it  to  be?  It  is  possible  to  say 
that  that  world  can  tell  us  only  what 
our  ways  of  thinking  are  shaped  to 
admit.  Our  minds  being  constituted  as 
they  are,  we  think  in  our  present  fash- 
ion; were  they  constituted  otherwise, 
we  should  think  in  a  different  fashion, 
though  beyond  us  no  corresponding 
change  were  made.  We  should  in  each 
case  be  liable  to  feel  the  same  intuitive 
certainty;  yet  in  one  of  them,  perhaps 
in  both,  the  trust  would  be  illusory. 
The  possibility  thus  suggested  that 
even  our  ultimate  principles  of  cogni- 
tion may  be  out  of  joint  vnth  reality 
and  justify  no  predications  about  things 
as  they  are,  has  found  a  place  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  philosophic  writing. 
Appearing  in  various  forms,  as  "Man 
the  measure  of  all  things,"  "All  we 
know  is  phenomena,"  and  the  Spencer- 
ian  doctrine  of  the  "Unknowable,"  all 
the  varieties  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  general  head  of  the  Relativity  of 
Human  Knowledge,  The  grounds  of 
this  doctrine  Dr.  Martineau  proceeds  to 
investigate;  premising,  however,  that 
whatever  efficiency  the  law  of  relativity 
may  be  supposed  to  have  (as  a  caution 
against  an  illusory  pretense  of  knowl- 
edge) must,  in  its  application,  tell  im- 
partially on  the  wlwle  field  claimed  by 
the  human  intellect.  It  subjects  our 
sensible  apprehensions  to  precisely  the 
same  in6ecurij;y  as  our  postulates  of 
thought;  so  that  our  readings  of  phe- 
nomena  have  not  the  least  advantage 
over  our  underlying  ontological  beliefs. 
If  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  my  own  intel- 
lectual constitution  when  I  trust  my 
idea  of  space,  of  substance  or  of  cause, 
and  of  my  moral  constitution  when  I 
accept  the  reality  of  obligation,  1  am 
no  less  at  the  mercy  of  my  percipient 
constitution  when  I  register  as  facts 
the  forms,  the  iveights,  the  features,  the 
movements  of  the  physical  world. 

In  all  knowledge  there  must  be  two 
factors,  a  person  to  know  and  a  thing 
to  be  known,  and  the  knowledge  result- 


ing is  the  mode  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  latter  affects  the  faculty  of 
the  former.  Knowledge  is  therefore  a 
relation  between  the  knowing  subject 
and  the  known  object  and  knowing  is 
relationing  in  thought  Of  course 
thesp  definitions  shut  the  mind  off  from 
knowing  what  cannot  enter  into  thought 
relations.  To  talk  of  "knowing" 
"things  in  themselves,"  or  "things  as 
they  are,"  is  to  talk  of  not  simply  an 
impossibility,  but  a  contradiction;  for 
these  phrases  are  invented  to  denote 
what  is  in  the  sphere  being  and  not  in 
the  sphere  of  fliought ;  and  to  suppose 
them  "known"  is  ipso  facto  to  take 
away  their  assumed  character.  In  like 
manner  to  talk  of  knowing  the  absolute 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since 
the  absolute  means  the  unrelated  and 
knowing  is  re lationing.  In  being  known, 
therefore,  the  absolute  would  cease  to 
be  the  absolute.  But  in  being  debarred 
from  knowing  the  absolute  we  are  not 
debarred  from  knowing  noumenon,  and 
this,  not  the  absolute,  is  the  antithesis  of 
phenomenon,  A  phenomenon  is  an  ob- 
served change.  To  be  a  phenomenon 
therefore  it  must  be  observed  or  known. 
And  it  is  further  true  that  without  phe- 
nomenon nothing  could  be  known,  since 
without  change  both  the  mind  within 
us  and  the  world  before  us  would  be 
locked  in  an  eternal  sleep,  in  which 
neither  could  communicate  with  the 
other.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  all  we  can  know  is  phenomena. 
In  making  us  aware  of  the  changes  in  and 
around  us,  phenomena  can  and  do  in 
every  instance  make  us  also  acquainted 
with  a  permanent  ground,  the  correla- 
tive of  changes,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  conceived,  which  is  contained 
in  their  very  meaning,  and  which  has 
all  the  certainty  belonging,  not  simply 
to  their  actual  occurrence,  but  to  their 
possibility.  We  know  the  changes  by 
their  turning  upon  this  permanent:  we 
know  the  permanent  by  the  changes  that 
break  its  uniformity:  one  and  the  same 
intellectual  act  therefore  puts  us  in  the 
presence  of  phenomenon  and  noumenon, 
change  and  permanence. 

Even  Herbert  Spencer  admits  that  it 
is  impossible  to  present  phenomena  in 
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thought  or  language  without  the  as- 
sumption of  entities  to  which  they  are 
related;  especially  without  referring 
them  to  a  Cause  or  Power  whence  they 
issue.  Nay  the  very  conception  of  them 
as  Kelative,  and  of  relativity  itself,  he 
holds,  involves  at  the  other  terminus  of 
the  way,  the  Absolute  as  a  necessary 
<iognition.  He  does  not  question  the 
reality  of  these  noumena;  our  thought, 
he  says,  does  not  delude  us  in  its  report 
of  their  existence;  but  there  its  capacity 
stops.  We  know  that  the  absolute 
power  is,  but  not  what  it  is  ?  But  is  it 
possible  to  have  assurance  of  a  real  ex- 
istence, which  yet  remains  to  the  end 
an  utter  blank?  By  calling  this  exist- 
ence a  Power,  surely  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
moves it  by  one  mark  from  the  unknow- 
able. But  further  he  says  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  that  power  as  "  om- 
niscient," as  "  eternal,"  as  "  one,"  as 
"  cause  manifested  in  all  phenomena," 
■a  list  of  predicates  which  surely  leaves 
it  no  longer  "unknowable." 

Having  thus  examined  the  modern 
doctrine  of  nescience  or  agnosticism 
with  regard  to  metaphysical  truth  in  its 
three  forms:  viz.,  the  idealism  which 
limits  our  knowledge  to  the  interior 
line  of  our  own  consciousness;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  relativity  of  knowledge; 
and  the  maxim  that  all  we  can  know  is 
phenomena;  Mr.  Martineau  concludes 
that  in  no  instance  has  the  attempt 
proved  satisfactory  to  explain  away  or 
render  untrustworthy  the  intuitive  be- 
liefs which  are  the  concomitants  and 
<5onditions  of  our  phenomenal  expe- 
rience. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  these 
intuitive  beliefs,  or  of  the  intuitive  wit- 
ness borne  by  consciousness  to  the  pres- 
ence of  *a  world  beyond  the  contents  of 
that  consciousness,  ^Ir.  Martineau  calls 
attention  to  a  marked  change  in  the 
oanons  of  philosophical  judgment.  Till 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  ulti- 
mate security  of  our  knowledge  was  as- 
sumed to  rest  upon  a  few  given  or  in- 
tuitive cognitions,  not  preceding  expe- 
rience, but  elicited  by  our  first  expe- 
rience and  shaping  it  into  a  judgment. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that,  if  any 
judgments  could  be  shown  to  be  orig- 


inal and  intuitive,  their  authority  must 
be  considered  beyond  question,  and 
what  they  told  as  be  valid  for  the  real- 
ity of  things.  Accordingly  if  a  philos- 
opher desired  to  weaken  their  authority, 
he  proceeded — like  Locke  and  Hume — 
to  strip  them  of  their  a  priori  or  intui- 
tive pretensions,  and  reduce  them  to 
empirical  rank.  This  is  still  the  method 
most  in  favor  with  the  English  empiri- 
cal school,  which  is  a  virtual  admission 
that  if  a  judgment  is  to  be  impeached, 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  fabricated  by  ex- 
perience, and  that,  so  long  as  it  can 
hold  its  ground  as  intuitive,  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  believed.  Here  we  have  a 
healthy  faith  remaining  in  the  veracious 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
willingnass  to  trust  its  verdict  so  long  as 
that  verdict  can  be  really  had.  Since 
the  time  of  Kant,  however,  a  different 
canon  has  prevailed  in  Germany,  and 
wherever  the  German  philosophy  has 
been  dominant.  Kant  treated  the  sub- 
jective character  of  intuitions  as  their 
condemnation  for  purposed  of  objective 
ontological  knowledge. 

They  are  forms,  he  held,  in  which  we 
are  made  to  think,  and  into  which  we 
must  cast  whatever  of  thought  material 
is  given  us;  they  supply  the  law  of  our 
perceptive  and  intellectual  life,  and 
maintain  it  as  a  consistent  and  coherent 
system  in  itself;  but  that  anything  real 
corresponds  with  these  forms,  which  lie 
in  us  and  not  in  the  world,  we  have  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  believe.  To  this 
Mr.  Martineau  answers:  Neither  have 
we  the  smallest  reason  to  disbelieve: 
and  that,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  is  indispensable  for  the 
justification  of  metaphysical  skepticism. 
To  demand  a  reason  for  assent  to  a 
primary  belief  is  to  insist  that  it  shall 
not  be  primary,  but  secondary.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  to  prove  that  our 
thinking  functions  are  organized  in 
right  relations  with  the  scene  in  which 
they  feel  and  act;  and  if  anyone  chooses 
to  suppose  that  they  are  sources  of  mere 
illusion,  he  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
humor.  But  the  older  presumption  will 
still  prevail,  that  what  is  inevitably 
thought  is  in  accord  with  what  really  is; 
and  that  intelligence  is  not  the  mere 
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creator  of  a  dream.  Our  true  course, 
therefore,  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
empirical  psychology  to  the  limits  of  its 
honest  analysis  of  acquired  combina- 
tions; and  beyond  these  limits  to  trust, 
as  valid  intuitions,  the  residual  beliefs 
inherent  in  our  mental  constitution. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
thus  been  led  are:  (1)  That  the  two 
sources  of  knowledge  are  intuitions  and  . 
experience;  {2)  That  the  former  are 
primary  beliefs,  elicited  by  experience, 
and  entitled  to  the  same  reliance  as  the 
phenomena  apprehended  with  them  in 
one  act  of  thought;  (8)  That  through 
intuition  the  mind  transcends  the  limits 
of  self-knowledge  and  finds  access  to 
realities  not  apprehensible  by  sense - 
perception  alone. 

The  way  is  thus  open  to  the  inquiry. 
What  can  the  mind  discover  as  to  the 
one  great  central  object  of  religious  be- 
lief, namely,  an  Ever-living  God  hold- 
ing moral  relations  to  man  ? 

All  religion  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
scious relation,  on  our  part,  to  a  higher 
than  we;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  rational 
universe  at  large,  to  a  higher  than  all, 
i.  e.,  to  a  mind  supreme  above  the 
whole  family  of  minds.  The  conditions 
of  such  Supremacy  are  two-fold, — ^(1) 
Dynamical,  consisting  in  the  command 
of  all  methods  needful  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  contemplated  ends.  (2) 
Moral,  consisting  in  the  intrinsic  as- 
cendency of  the  highest  ends,  infallibly 
conceived  and  externally  pursued,  as 
the  springs  of  the  divine  Will.  In 
treating  of  the  former  we  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  relation  of  God  to 
Nature, — the  sole  theatre  of  any  possi- 
ble power  that  can  be  supposed  to  limit 
or  dispense  with  His.  In  treating  of 
the  latter,  we  deal  with  His  relation  to 
Man,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  to  the 
other  sentient  beings  of  our  globe, — as 
the  only  sphere  open  to  our  observation 
in  which  character  can  play  a  part,  and 
a  righteous  government  appear.  These 
two  fields  really  exhaust  all  that  we  can 
seek  or  really  desire  to  know  of  things 
divine ;  for  although  to  these  two  aspects, 
of  God  as  Cause,  and  God  as  Holy,  we 
might  add  a  third,  of  God  as  Judge,  in 
order  to  determine  the  question  of  a 
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life  reserved  for  us  beyond  death,  yet 
this  is  evidently  an  integral  portion  of 
the  moral  problem  embraced  under  tjie 
second  head.  The  two  great  problems 
before  us,  then,  are.  Do  we  find  in 
nature  traces  of  God  as  Cause,  and  in 
human  nature  and  life  similar  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  God  of  Holiness? 

To  Dr.  Martineau's  discussion  of  these 
two  problems,  the  next  two  papers  will 
be  devoted. 

Eliza  R.  Sunderland. 


ELIZABETH    GASKELL   AND    CHAR- 
LOTTE BRONTE. 

The  novels  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  are  per- 
fectly pure,  noble  in  motive,  always 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  full  of  what 
is  best  in  human  life:  George  Sand 
paid  her  the  just  tribute  of  saying: 
"She  has  done  what  neither  I  nor  other 
female  writers  in  France  can  accomplish 
— she  has  written  novels  which  excite 
the  deepest  interest  in  men  of  the- 
world,  and  which  every  girl  will  be  the 
better  for  reading."  She  wrote  with 
the  heart  of  a  philanthropist,  on  large 
themes  of  socid  interest,  and  with  a 
woman's  insight  and  generous  purpose. 
Her  novels,  however,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  good  literary  style;  and 
they  are  artistic,  both  in  motive  and 
execution. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  "Mary  Barton,'^ 
"Ruth,"  "Cranford,"  "North  and 
South,"  "Sylvia's  Lovers"  "Wives  and 
Daughters,"  and  a  biography  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  She  was  not  so  great  a 
writer  as  Charlotte  Bronte  or  George 
Eliot,  had  not  their  genius  and  great- 
ness of  artistic  creation;  but  she  was 
delightful  in  describing  homely  life,  and 
she  did  it  in  a  manner  very  interesting" 
and  with  a  most  genial  spirit.  She  had 
humor,  and  she  had  a  pathos  which  was 
carefully  guarded  and  wisely  used 
The  domestic  and  homely  life  of  her 
time,  especially  the  life  of  the  working^ 
peopl^  are  described  by  her  as  by  no 
other,  with  a  fiine  touch  of  cordial  good- 
'will  and  a  generous  love  of  what  iff 
good  in  human  beings.  Her  artistic* 
talent  was  of  a  high  order,  though  not 
of  the  highest,  for  it  was  not  ambitious 
or    forth  putting.       She    loved    quiet^ 
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homely  things,  and  did  not  build  her 
edifice  of  art  for  ornament  merely,  but 
for  the  daily  use  of  her  fellows.  With 
all  the  artistic  finish  and  polish,  and 
symmetry  of  conception  and  execution 
-which  have  been  given  to  the  novels  of 
recent  years,  few  of  the  later  novels  are 
so  enjoyable,  so  pure  in  purpose  or  so 
touched  with  human  worth,  as  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  "Buth,"  "Mary  Barton,"  and 
*'  Sylvia's  Lovers."  These  novels  reveal 
a  womanly  heart  and  mind  in  their 
creator,  that  were  not  warped  by  intel- 
lectual ambitions;  but  out  of  which 
flowed  a  pure  stream  of  human  tender- 
ness and  aspiration. 

Original  and  unique  was  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
was  Mary  Mitford  or  Elizabetji  Gaskell. 
Her  novels  are  far  from  being  perfect  in 
an  artistic  sense,  and  they  are  marred  by 
narrow  insights  and  by  a  want  of  true 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  but  they 
have  the  touch  of  greatness  which  comes 
of  a  genius  sufficient  unto  its  own  pur- 
poses. She  had  seen  little  of  life,  her 
observation  of  human  nature  had  been 
limited,  her  views  of  life  were  provin- 
cial, and  she  had  not  the  culture  which 
gives  a  fine  poise  to  artistic  work,  when 
she  first  began  to  write;  but  she  had 
what  is  more  important  than  all  these, 
the  creative  instinct  of  a  true  poet.  Her 
studies  of  character  were  imperfect,  and 
her  personages  are  unnatural  and  not 
sharply  defined,  oftentimes;  but  she  was 
aflame  with  passion  in  every  book  she 
wrote,  with  passion  that  could  not  be 
contained  in  any  conventional  forms, 
and  which  expressed  itself  in  strong 
and  resolute  creations.  As  stories,  or  as 
narratives  of  the  deeds  of  men  and 
women,  her  novels  are  defective,  and 
she  had  not  a  sustained  and  interesting 
method  of  presenting  scenes  and  per- 
sons. She  had  a  strong  sense,  however, 
of  the  poetry  and  the  passion  of  life; 
and  she  made  these  the  substance  and 
the  quickening  power  of  her  novels. 
She  wrote  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own 
nature,  for  there  were  truths  in  her 
mind  and  heart  which  must  be  uttered, 
and  from  no  longing  for  literary  fame. 
To  Harriet  Martineau  she  said:  '^  have 
not  accumulated,  since  I  wrote  'Shir- 
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ley;'  what  makes  it  needful  for  me  to 
speak  again;  and,  till  I  do,  may  God 
give  me  grace  to  be  dumb."  She  lived 
her  own  books  as  she  wrote  them,  and 
they  all  grew  out  of  that  intense  life  of 
absorbed  passion  which  she  lived  there 
on  the  bleak  Yorkshire  hill.  Because 
of  the  deep  feeling,  the  unusual  expe- 
rience, the  strong  sense  of  the  super- 
natural, and  the  imique  genius  which 
they  contain,  the  novels  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  will  live  on  when  the  works  of 
those  far  more  popular  will  have  been 
forgotten.  She  was  the  Shelley  or  the 
Keats  among  novelists,  dying  before  her 
time,  with  sad  and  painful  elements  in 
her  life;  but  gifted  with  a  genius  so 
fijie  that  it  will  grow  more  and  more 
into  the  favor  of  the  world,  until  she 
will  have  a  pk<;e  among  the  greatest  of 
the  prose-poets  of  fiction. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  only  thirty-nine 
when  she  died,  and  her  genius  was  still 
developing  with  a  promise  of  a  rich  and 
fruitful  land.  She  found  a  faithful 
biographer  in  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose 
memoir  revealed  to  the  world  the  pathos 
and  sadness  of  the  life  which  Charlotte 
lived  in  Haworth;  and  the  strange 
cruelty  of  it  came  to  be  felt  by  all  who 
could  love  and  admire  genius.  Even  to 
the  very  hour  of  her  death  a  malignant 
fate  pursued  her,  and  she  found  in  her 
husband  a  jealous  tyrant  rather  than  a 
lover.  Her  life  has  made  an  appeal  to 
the  world  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  more 
pathetic  and  tragic  interest  than  any 
novel.  The  strange  and  sad  story  of 
her  life,  so  pathetic  and  so  tragic,  and 
with  such  gleams  of  light  and  beauty  of 
human  affection  in  it,  would  of  itself 
keep  alive  her  novels,  and  cause  many 
to  read  them  from  curiosity.  These 
novels,  however,  require  no  factitious 
addition  to  their  own  merits  to  cause 
them  to  live  as  among  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  genius. 

George  WiiiLis  Cooke. 


The  sages  and  heroes  of  history  are 
receding  from  us,  and  history  contracts 
the  record  of  their  deeds  into  a  narrow  and 
narrower  page.  But  time  has  no  power 
over  the  name  and  deeds  and  words  of 
Jesus. — Channing, 
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A  JEWISH  RABBI  ON  ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 

A  Lbcturb  delivebed  in  the  Synagogue  op  B'nai 
Jehuda.  Kansas  City,  by  Rabbi  Hemby  Berkowitz. 

During  the  past  week  the  people  of 
our  city  were  invited  to  affliate  them- 
selves with  a  religious  movement  which 
is  organized  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture."  Through 
the  kindness  of  some  prominent  gentle- 
men here  we  were  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two 
lectures  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Chicago,  in 
which  he  set  forth  "  The  Basis  of  the 
Ethical  Movement "  and  "What  It  Has 
to  Offer  in  Place  of  the  Old  Faith." 

It  was  noticeable  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  issued  that  invitation 
were  Jews,  some  of  them  members  of 
this  congregation.  It  was  noticeable 
also  that  most  of  those  who  attended 
the  lectures  were  our  people. 

I  cite  this  fact  with  pleasure,  because 
it  is  evidence  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
Jewish  mind  to  grasp  ttie  light  from 
every  possible  source  and  get  enlighten- 
ment upon  the  problems  of  existence 
that  center  in  religion.  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  the  modem  Jew  is 
not  hidebound  or  made  imtractable  by 
his  creed,  that  no  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy limits  his  coming  and  his  going. 
We  have  windows  or  doors  on  all  sides 
of  our  synagogues.  We  want  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  pure  and  invigorating;  we 
want  the  fresh  light  of  new  knowledge 
to  stream  in  upon  us  from  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  Ethical  Culture  movement  should 
interest  the  Jewish  people,  coming,  as  it 
does,  with  the  assurance  on  its  lips  of 
absolute  tolerance  for  all  religions,  pro- 
claiming itself  to  be  not  their  opponent, 
but  their  ally,  inscribing  upon  its  ban- 
ner the  very  same  insignia  that  have 
blazoned  out  through  the  ages  upon  the 
standards  of  Israel:  " Bighteousness 
and  Charity." 

The  purpose  of  the  society,  as  we 
learned,  is  to  stimulate  men  and  to  help 
them  in  the  culture  of  ethics  and  mor- 
ality, and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  the  highest  ideal.  To  ac- 
complish this  great  purpose  it  pursues 
the  very  same  methods  that  we  are  us- 
ing, that  all  the  churches  are  using,  to 


reach  the  same  end.     It  organizes   its 
followers,  as  we  do,  in  works  of  prac- 
tical benevolence   and    education.       It 
gathers  them  for   instruction,    mutual 
helpfulness  and  inspiration.    The  special 
work  which  the  society  has  taken  upon 
itself  is  the  furtherance  of  the  kinder- 
garten system,  technical  education,  and       * 
tenement  house  reform  in  New  York, 
and  kindred  humanitarian  and  philan- 
thropic labors. 

One  of  the  methods  which  we  use  for 
•  the  moral  and  spiritual  culture  of   the 
individual  and  file  race,  the  most   im- 
portant and  effective  of  all  our  methods, 
worship,   is,  however,  rejected   by    the 
members  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture.    In  this  respect   we   differ   from 
them   entirely  and  most   emphatically. 
"Prayer,"  said  Mr.  Salter,  "is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  a  useless  expenditure  of  hu- 
man energy."     "Prayer  address  is  im- 
pertinent, a  belittling  of  that  solemn 
mystery  in  the  bosom  of  which  we,  and 
this  whole  world  rest"     "Prayer  to  God 
involves  a  double  vice.     First,  distrust 
of  the  beneficence  of  that  order  through 
which  He  is   already  manifested  and 
which  holds  fast  whether  we  pray  or 
not;  second,  a  despair  of  ability  to  act 
as    approximate   causes   and  to   bring 
about  the  results  we  wish,  ourselves." 

There  are  many  persons  in  our  midst, 
I  know,  who  applaud  these  sentiments 
about  prayer.  Those  who,  however 
much  they  may  disturb  other  people, 
and  however  much  they  may  offend 
against  good  taste,  make  a  habit  of  com- 
ing into  the  synagogue  only  to  hear  the 
lecture,  and  those  who,  while  they  re- 
main through  the  service  with  an  ex- 
pression of  patient  endurance  upon  their 
faces,  yet  do  not  give  their  minds  and 
their  hearts  to  worship,  these  will  natur- 
ally applaud  such  sentiments  about 
prayer.  But  one  who  has  thought  the 
matter  out,  still  more,  one  who  has  felt 
it  out,  who  has  had  the  current  of  his 
being  moved  by  some  mighty  impulse  of 
joy,  or  of  grief,  he  cannot  applaud  these 
glib  assertions  about  prayer.  He  knows 
tiiat  they  are  false  and  baneful  as  they 
are  false.  The  genuinely  religious  na- 
ture feels  itself  outraged;  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who, 
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in  all  sincerity,  with  heart  and  sonl  and 
might  and  intelligence,  worship  God,  to 
them  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  prayer 
is  impertinent. 

The  assertions  of  the  advocate  of 
the  new  school  are,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, one-sided  in  statement,  super- 
ficial in  thought  and  specious  in  argu- 
ment. 

They  are  one-sided  in  statement  be- 
cause prayer  is  spoken  of  only  in  the 
sense  of  supplication,  a  begging  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  wants  and  wishes. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  prayer  which  is 
purely  the  exaltation  of  the  human  soul 
through  beauty  and  harmony  in  words 
that  bear  it  aloft  upon  the  pinions  of 
devotion  into  the  bright  light  and  the 
glowing  warmth  of  the  source  of  all 
spirituality.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
spontaneous  and  soulful  bursts  of  ador- 
ation with  which  devout  human  beings 
contemplating  the  greatness  of  creation, 
the  marvels  of  the  universe,  bow  low  in 
pious  humility  before  God.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  outpourings  of  grateful  and 
appreciative  hearts  as  they  glory  in  the 
sweets  of  existence,  delighted  in  the 
sense  of  being,  itself,  in  the  largeness  of 
the  joys  and  the  privileges  of  life,  in 
the  benignity  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  sublime  sense  of 
awe  which  in  the  presence  of  the  won- 
ders and  the  harmonies  of  the  universe 
rests  with  the  oppressive  load  of  an  un- 
bearable silence  upon  the  heart  until  it 
forces  itself  into  expression  and  pours 
itself  forth  in  prayer,  in  anthem  and  in 
praise.  There  are  eighteen  words  for 
prayer  in  the  Hebrew,  expressing  beau- 
tifully and  aptly  as  many  different 
phases  of  worship.  Excepting  one,  the 
speaker  knows  nothing  of  all  these. 

The  assertions  are  not  only  one-sided 
in  statement;  they  are  superficial  in 
thought.  The  thought  is  directed  solely 
towards  the  immediate  effect  of  prayer. 
The  sweep  of  nature's  mighty  phenom- 
ena must  be  reversed  God  must  hear 
and  yield.  He  must,  so  to  speak,  bend 
the  heavens  and  come  down  to  gratify 
every  capricious  wish,  else  prayer  is  to 
be  considered  "  a  useless  expenditure  of 
human  energy,"  "impertinence,"  in- 
volving a  double  vice,  distrust  in  the 


beneficence  of  God  and  despair  of  our- 
selves. 

Not  only  is  the  thought  superficial,  but 
the  argument  is  specious  and  shallow. 
It  is  based  upon  a  logical  fallacy.  The 
premises  are:  Men  have  prayed  to  avert 
lightning,  floods,  pestilence  and  other 
casualties.  These  have  been  shown  to 
be  unaffected  by  prayer,  the  effects  of 
natural  law.  Therefore,  the  conclu- 
sion is,  all  prayer  is  of  no  avail.  The 
fallacy  here  lies  in  the  inference  that 
natural  law  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of 
God.  But  the  Creator  is  greater  than 
anything  He  creates.  While  it  is  true 
that  our  recognition  of  the  domain  of 
natural  law  has  been  very  much  widened 
and  the  supernatural  been  driven  further 
and  further  back,  yet  it  is  not  true  that 
God  has  been,  so  to  speak,  driven  out  of 
the  world.  His  will  is  still  above  natural 
law,  supreme,  and  the  falling  of  every 
leaf,  the  sighing  of  every  breeze,  the 
events  of  every  life  must  be  within  the 
grasp  of  His  almighty  self-conscious 
will,  all  the  more  indeed,  since  in  a 
world  dominated  by  intelligent  law,  it  is 
not  possible  that  anything  great  or  small 
can  be  astray  or  outside  of  the  dominion 
of  that  law. 

The  ethical  culturist  declares  that  God 
cannot  be  influenced  by  prayer.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  be  so  bold.  That  is 
something  entirely  beyond  finite  ken. 
We  do  not  know  whether  prayer  influ- 
ences or  does  not  influence  God,  but 
this  we  do  know,  that  he  has  gifted  us 
with  the  sublime  capacity  and  impulse 
for  prayer,  that  in  moments  when  we 
best  recognize  our  dependence  upon  His 
superior  power  and  love,  we  are  drawn 
to  Him  in  devotion  even  as  a  child  to  its 
parents.  It  is  as  natural  for  us  to  come 
to  God  with  all  our  heart's  burdens  as  it 
is  for  a  child  to  come  to  its  parents.  It 
is  as  natural  for  you  to  speak  out  in 
prayer  your  joys  and  griefs,  your  hopes 
and  wishes,  your  disappointments,  your 
yearnings,  your  wants,  as  it  is  natural 
for  the  birds  to  chirrup  out  their  melo- 
dies to  the  rising  sun  or  for  the  insect 
world  to  hmn  out  its  lament  to  the  dying 
day.  The  capacity  for  prayer  is  the 
most  glorious  evidence  of  the  divinity  of 
man's  nature;  the  exercise  of  prayer  is 
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the  purest,  loftiest,  most  exalting  that 
man  can  engage  in.  It  is  that  upon 
which  the  heart  best  thrives.  It  is  sus- 
tenance to  the  soul  as  food  is  to  the 
body.  You  may  feed  the  soul  with  other 
food,  but  not  forever.  Without  this  moral 
nourishment  the  moral  faculties  become 
blunted,  the  spirit  deadened.  Pray  to 
God!  If  you  cannot,  if  you  have  for- 
gotten how,  try  to  learn  it  again.  Place 
yourself  consciously  in  the  presence  of 
the  universal  mind  and  heart.  Com- 
mune with  your  Maker.  It  is  the  grand- 
est, most  uplifting,  most  heavenly  privi- 
lege with  which  you  are  blessed.  Not 
in  arrogance,  but  in  humility;  not  im- 
pertinently demanding  your  will,  but  as 
a  child  submissively  acknowledging  the 
Divine  supremacy  even  while  speaking 
your  wants;  humbly  and  trustfully  lean- 
ing upon  and  resting  upon  the  superior 
wisdom  ''that  doeth  all  things  for  the 
best" — such  prayer  is  the  luxury  of  the 
soul.  Such  prayer  does  not  weaken,  nay 
its  every  repetition  strengthens  our  trust 
in  the  beneficence  of  God's  government 
through  which  He  is  manifested  and 
which  goes  on  whether  we  pray  or  not. 
Prayer,  as  we  well  know,  instead  of 
being  a  waste  of  human  energies,  is  in 
its  proper  application  the  very  highest 
application  of  human  energy.  This  we 
may  repeat  with  most  positive  affirma- 
tion, that  though  we  know  nothing 
about  the  effect  of  our  prayer  with  God, 
we  do  know  its  efficacy  with  men,  and 
that  it  exerts  an  influence  for  good  such 
as  nothing  else  in  the  world  does  or  can. 
"  The  absence  of  prayer,"  says  the  Tal- 
mud, "  is  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  cul- 
ture." [Sotah  22].  The  ethical  cultur- 
ists  are  overleaping  their  mark.  They 
would  give  us  tiie  best  culture,  and  yet 
disdain  to  use  the  best  means  of  culture. 
The  educational  influence  exercised  by 
prayer  reflexively  upon  the  worshiper 
cannot  be  estimated  ''  It  has  been  ob- 
served," says  Lecky,  "  that  prayer  by  a 
law  of  our  nature  and  apart  from  all 
supernatural  intervention,  exercises  a 
reflex  influence  of  a  beneficial  character 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshiper.  The 
man  who  offers  his  petition  with  passion- 
ate earnestness,  with  unfaltering  faith, 
and  with  a  vivid  realization  of  the  Un- 
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seen  Being,  has  arisen  to  a  condition 
which  is,  in  itself,  eminently  favorable 
both  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the 
expansion  of  his  moral  faculties."  [Hist 
Europ.  Morals,  Vol.  I.,  page  36].  Even 
Professor  Tyndall  says:  "In  its  purer 
form,  prayer  hints  at  a  discipline  which 
few  of  us  can  neglect  without  moral 
loss."  \_Popular  Science  Monthly,  Nov., 
1872].  Never  is  a  man  nearer  to  him- 
self, nearer  to  truth,  to  sincerity,  to 
honesty,  to  virtue,  to  purity,  to  God — 
than  when  in  the  secrecy  of  his  closet  or 
anywhere  under  the  impulse  of  the 
noblest  emotions  he  surrenders  himself 
to  the  act  of  prayer.  Never  do  the 
highest  and  best  traits  of  his  being  shine 
out  more  luminously  than  when  he  is  in 
the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary,  impressed  by 
the  imposing  forms  of  architecture  and 
their  esthetic  embellishment,  yielding 
his  soul  to  the  sweet  strains  of  music 
that  bear  it  hither  and  thither  upon  the 
heaving  billows  of  changing  emotion, 
lending  his  mind  to  a  participation  in 
the  loftiest  of  thoughts,  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  aspirations  towards  the  ideals  of 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness,  giving  up 
his  whole  heart  to  t£e  fervor  of  earnest, 
honest,  joyous  worship.  At  such  times 
we  rise  to  the  clearest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  infinity  and  of 
perfection  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness, 
for  in  worship  we  apply  these  concep- 
tions to  the  Creator;  and  so  far  from  our 
thus  belittling  the  solemn  mystery 
about  us,  there  is  an  expansion  and  un- 
ending growth  and  development  of  all 
our  thought  and  comprehension  of  Gkni's 
universe.  Instead  of  filling  us  with  dis- 
trust and  despair,  worship  stimulates 
the  will  as  nothing  else  can,  renews  and 
fixes  our  determination  to  pursue  the 
right,  gives  us  heart  to  do  our  duty  in 
life,  strengthens  our  allegiance  to  the 
ideal,  and  makes  us  able  to  so  develop 
our  manhood  and  womanhood  that  our 
lives  shall  be  patterned  after  the  perfec- 
tion of  God. 

For  men  and  women  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  their  selfish 
aims  and  thoughts  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  one  simple,  pure,  ideal  act  of 
worship,  oh,  what  a  tender  brotherhood 
of  hope  and  sympathy  does  not  this 
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fonn!     WJien  lieart  is  beating  in  unison 
"with  heart,  voice  attuned  to  voice,  and 
all  their  beings  flowing  together  in  the 
current    of    the  same    pure    emotions, 
what    an    opportunity  is  this,  what   a 
meaixun  for  achieving  the  ends  and  aims 
of    moral   culture  whose  basis  rests  in 
the  brotherhood  of  men  under  the  com-' 
mon  fatherhood  of  God!     Yet  the  new 
inovement  discards  worship  as  "imper- 
tinent," as  "a  waste  of  human  energyl" 
"We  want,"  says  its  advocate,  "poetry, 
art,    pictures,  sculptures  and  songs  in 
sympathy  with  our  ideas  and  embody- 
ing our  aspirations."     He  calls  for  all 
the  aesthetic  agencies  that  avail  to  lift 
men  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  yet  the  best  of  all  these  agen- 
cies, worship,  he  would  discard. 

From  all  this  we  see,  my  friends,  that 
the  ethical  culture  movement,  instead 
of  offering  us  anything  new  or  in  addi- 
tion to  the  faith  we  hold,  proffers  only 
that  which  is  already  ours,  robbing  us, 
however,  of  the  one  precious  element  of 
worship.    Are  you  able,  ready  and  will- 
"}g  y>  give  it  up  ?    Is  it  truly  your  con- 
viction that  prayer  is  "impertinent"  and 
"a  waste  of  energy"  f     If  so,  and  only 
then,  you  can  become  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  new  church.     If  not,  your 
place  is  here.     It  is  true  that  Judaism 
is  stigmatized  by  the   ethical  culturist 
as  a  "race  religion,  a  pure,  a  lofty  re- 
ligion, but  still  a  race  religion,  and  one 
to  which  a  man  not  bom  a  Jew  is  little 
attracted."     There  is  faint  recognition 
in  these  words  of  the  fact  that  those 
very  advanced  truths  with  which  ethical 
culture  plumes  itself  have  been  taken 
by  the  Jew  professor,  Felix  Adler,  from 
his    native    Judaism.     There  is   faint 
gratitude  expressed  for  the  fact  that  the 
Jew,   by  holding  intact  his  race,  has 
preserved    through    centuries    of  woe 
this  very  religion  which  is  the  nourish- 
ment of  all  hearts  to-day.     Those  who 
are  not  bom  as  Jews,  says  Mr.  Salter, 
are  not  attracted  to  Judaism.     But  the 
name  Jew  clings  to  them  stilL     The 
world  holds  us  down  to  our  account- 
ability.    It  is  cowardly,  disloyal,  to  join 
the  new  movement  merely  for  the  sake 
of,  or  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of,  that 
stigma,  which  bigotry  and  superstition 
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have  attached  to  the  name  of  Jew.  If 
you  would  be  true  to  the  ideals  of  the 
highest  morality,  as  both  Judaism  and 
ethical  culture  would  have  you  be,  then 
you  must  before  all  else  be  sincere.  If 
you  can  sincerely  do  so,  then  join  the 
new  movement;  but  do  not  let  fashion, 
or  policy,  or  any  secondary  and  untrue 
motive  dictate.  I  should  be  proud  to 
see  you  take  up  those  humanitarian 
schemes  which  the  new  school  fosters. 
Already  you  are  active  workers  in 
charities,  hospitals,  schools,  asylums  of 
all  denominations.  The  world  needs 
no  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  the 
breadth  of  Jewish  charity.  That  is 
proverbial.  But  if  there  is  good  work  to 
be  done  in  a  new  direction,  I  would  be 
first  to  leadyou  into  it.  ABareligion,how- 
ever,  the  new  movement  has  nothing  new 
to  offer  you.  It  will  be  your  part  then  to 
stand  by  your  colors  and  never  forsake 
them.  If  you  can  discern  any  blemish 
on  your  flag,  why,  labor  to  purify  it,  to 
make  Judaism  attractive  to  all  men. 
Stand  by  us,  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  new  generation;  help  us 
dear  prejudice  from  the  world,  so  that 
the  beam  shall  be  removed  from  the  eye 
which  seems  to  see  something  unattractive 
in  our  Judaism,  which  is,  indeed,  the  dear- 
est, the  most  rational,  the  simplest  of 
all  faiths, —  to-day  a  living,  vittd  factor 
of  good  in  the  world,  and  destined  to 
become  yet  more  potent  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  its  great  history. 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

Long  years  were  thine,  O  soul  devout  and 
true! 
And  yet  we,  troubled,  say, 
"Why  should  this  needed  presence  leave 
the  earth, 
This  spirit  pass  away? 

"Why  should  he  go,  whose  years  on  earth 
but  brought 

Each  one  an  added  gain 
Of  wisdom,  and  of  love,  and  power  to  work 

With  hand  and  heart  and  brain? 

Of  some  we  say,  "  They  needed  rest;  depart 

In  peace,  O  souls,  and  rest!" 
But  he  was  one  who  gave  to  us  his  peace. 

Whose  very  presence  blessed! 

"Not  without  comfort,"  said  the  Master 
once, 
"I  leave  my  loved  ones  here." 
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And  thus  with  thee,  O  wise  and  tender 
heart, 
O  friend  we  held  so  dear! 

For  this  at  least  we  know,  suoh  souls  as 
thine, 
So  full  of  work  and  love. 
Whose  life,  seemed  but  begun,  not  ended 
here, 
Must  find  a  sphere  above! 

Is  it  for  this,  that  we  of  little  faith. 

Should  better  find  the  door, 
That  thou,  in  whom  could  be  no  death  at 
all, 

Hast  gone  the  road  before? 

Thy  steps  have  gone  before;  with  greater 
faith 
We  strive  to  follow  thine. 
We  hear  thy  dear  voice  calling  through  the 
dark. 
With  love  and  help  divine. 

Through  thee  God's    heaven    doth   seem 
more  true  and  near. 
His  love  less  strange  and  far, 
And  thus  thou  art  not  less,  but  ever  more, 
Our  light,  our  guiding  star! 

*** 

Druden,  C^ermany, 


THE  INQERSOLL-QLADSTONE 
CONTROVERSY. 

In  late  numbers  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  have  appeared  two  notable 
articles  upon  Christianity,  or  rather 
upon  the  validity  of  certain  doctrines 
and  inferences  called  Christian  and 
commonly  derived  from  the  Bible. 
These  papers  follow  the  well-known 
discussion  lately  carried  on  in  the  same 
Revieto  between  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field 
and  Col.  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll,  the  former 
as  the  representative  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  latter  as  the  defender  of 
Agnosticism.  The  present  matter  is,  in 
r^lity,  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  Dr.  Field  being  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

In  so  important  a  controversial  ren- 
oounter  great  interest  naturally  at- 
taches to  the  various  factors  entering 
into  it,  the  disputants,  the  subject  matter 
and  the  execution.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  offer,  from  an 
independent  standpoint,  several  critical 
observations  upon  each  of  these  points. 

1.  The  personal  element:  In  the 
absence  of  any  information  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Gladstone's  connection  vrith 
iliis  discussion  has  the  {ippearanoe  of 


being  thatof  a  literary  importation  by  the 
editor  of  the  Review.  He  thus  comes 
ostensibly  as  a  reviewer  of  the  Field- 
Ingersoll  discussion,  and  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Orthodox  Christianity.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  trained  debater,  and  a 
professional  dialectician  of  international 
reputation.  While  seemingly  not  spe- 
cially qualified  as  a  theological  or  Biblical 
student,  he  is  yet  eminently  fitted  by 
reason  of  his  wide  scholarship  and  high 
intellectual  character  to  enter  such  a 
controversy.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  Episcopal  Church,  of 
England,  and  thus  becomes  naturally  a 
defender  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 
interpretation  of  Christianity.  While 
expressing  himself  as  not  willing  to  de- 
fend Calvin's  ideas  "all  along  the  line," 
he  yet  finds  himself  closely  in  sympathy 
with  opinions  of  orthodox  Christians. 

Col.  Ingersoll  is  a  lawyer  of  high 
intellectual  abilities.  His  personal  and 
argumentative  peculiarities  are  so  well 
known  as  scarcely  to  need  description 
here.  With  great  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment, an  incisively  stated,  if  sometimes 
shallow,  logic,  and  an  unexcelled  mastery 
of  rhetoric,  he  stands  as  a  foeman 
worthy  the  attack  of  any  forensic  steel. 
His  limitations  are  that  he  is  not  a 
Biblical  scholar,  is  not  widely  read  upon 
Old  Testament  matters,  and  has  much 
more  of  the  training  and  habits  of  a 
partisan  than  of  a  painstaking  investi- 
gator.  Perhaps  Col.  Ingersoll's  special 
fitness  for  such  a  discussion  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  His  popular  expo- 
sitions of  the  "Mistakes  of  Moses" 
upon  the  lecture  platform  showed  his 
salient  limitations  and  deficiencies  as  a 
safe  or  even  studious  interpreter  of 
Biblical  literature,  while  much  of  the 
same  spirit  and  methods  there  used 
unavoidably  enter  into  this  controversy. 
His  strong  points  are  a  remarkable  skill 
in  debate,  a  pertinacity  of  opinion  which 
knows  no  overthrow,  and  an  intensity  of 
conviction  which  favorably  impresses 
the  reader. 

2.  As  to  the  subject-matter:  While 
upon  Gladstone's  piurt  there  is,  primar- 
ily, a  defense  of  Christianity,  yet  there 
is  little  definiteness  of  purpose  as  to 
what  is  specifically  to  be  proved.    This 
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fault,  or  omission,  is  painfully  apparent 
as  the  discussion  advances,  and  leads 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  to  point 
out  how  fatal  to  any  satisfactory  results 
is  this  original  defect  The  disputants 
enter  upon  the  controversy  with  no  com- 
mon ground  of  agreement,  either  as  to 
matter  or  method.  There  are  no  com- 
mon terms  of  argument  and  no  mutually 
admitted  ground  as  to  what  is  conceded 
to  be  true,  or  remains  to  be  proven. 
This  decision  should  have  preceded  all 
else.  As  it  is,  neither  disputant  is  be- 
holden to  any  mutually  acknowledged 
premises.  Each  is  entirely  free  in  an 
encounter  where  freedom  of  action 
should  be  largely  restrained  in  order  to 
produce  definite  results. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
fesses that  Col.  IngersoU's  reply  to  Dr. 
Field  leaves  upon  his  mind  "the  im- 
pression of  a  battlefield  where  every 
man  strikes  at  every  man,  and  all  is 
noise,  hurry  and  confusion."  But  who 
is  to  blame  for  this?  Presumably  not 
CoL  Ipgersoll,  since  he  is  put  upon  the 
defensive  of  an  attack  throughout.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Gladstone  is  not,  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  could  have  required  some 
common  ground  of  assent  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  discussion.  Instead 
he  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  enter 
the  controversy  discursively,  as  a  free 
commentator  and  hostile  critic.  Hence 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  forced  to  make  for  his 
argument  a  selection  of  "what  appears 
to  be  the  most  formidable  and  telling 
assertions  of  Col.  Ingersoll's,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  them  in  that  "serious 
way  which  the  grave  interests  of  the 
theme,  not  the  manner  of  their  presen- 
tation, may  deserve." 

He  insists,  also,  that  the  argument 
which  CoL  Ingersoll  "  has  to  destroy  is 
and  must  be  the  Christian  argument, 
and  not  some  figure  of  straw  fabricated 
at  wilL"  He  admits  it  is  "  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us  respectively,  according 
to  our  means  and  opportunities,  to  de- 
cide for  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  the 
faculty  of  reason  given  us,  the  great 
questions  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion," and  that  "they  are  to  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  evidence." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to  take 


up  and  controvert  several  of  the  state- 
ments made  and  positions  assumed,  by 
Col.  Ingersoll  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Field. 
These  include  a  wide  range,  extending 
from  Old  Testament  history  and  moral- 
ity, and  the  Jewish  conception  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  Darwinism,  moral  responsibility 
for  our  opinions,  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  To  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's criticisms,  logic  and  illustrations, 
CoL  Ingersoll  replies  at  length  and  with 
great  sensibility  to  the  argumentative 
requirements  and  with  an  admirable 
spirit  of  willingness  to  meet  the  issues 
fairlyl 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this 
article  to  comment  upon  these  rencon- 
tres serially,  nor  to  attempt  to  say  with 
whom  lies  the  better  of  the  controversy 
in  any  given  instance.  There  remain 
now  some  remarks  upon  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  discussion  itself. 

3.  As  to  the  execution  of  this  con- 
troversy: Mr.  Gladstone  insists  at  the 
beginning  that  Col.  Ingersoll's  reply  is 
largely  divested  of  "that  calmness  and 
sobriety  of  movement  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  just  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing power  in  subject-matter  not  only 
grave  but  solemn;"  and  he  is  frank  in 
saying  that  "denunciation,  sarcasm  and 
invective "  constitute  the  staple  of  his 
work,  and  that  if  argument  here  and 
there  peeps  out  he  (Ingersoll)  soon 
leaves  it  for  "his  favorite  and  luxurious 
gallopings."  He  refers  to  ^'the  tumul- 
tuous method  in  which  the  Reply  con- 
ducts, not,  indeed  its  argument,  but  its 
case."  He  also  offers  as  a  stricture 
upon  Ingersoll's  method,  that  he  does 
not  aim  to  argue  seriously  from  point 
to  point  but  to  set  out  in  masses,  with- 
out the  labor  of  proof,  crowds  of  impu- 
tations, which  may  overwhelm  an  oppo- 
nent like  balls  from  a  mitrailleuse,  Be- 
ferring  to  a  series  of  queries  as  to  the 
evils  of  the  world,  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
their  glaring  fault  is  "exaggeration  by 
mere  sugg^tion."  He  also  objects  to 
CoL  Ingersoll's  contempt  for  authority 
by  "cutting  off  from  us  all  knowledge 
that  is  not  at  first-hand,"  and  to  ijs 
assumption  of  "an  original  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  all  possible  kinds  of 
things,"   and   ridicules    the    summary 
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manner  in  which  Col.  Ingersoll  "can 
dispose  in  half  an  hour,  of  any  problem, 
dogmatic,  historical  or  moral,"  and  his 
weakness  for  statements  "developed 
out  of  the  writer's  inner  consciousness." 

These  bits  of  descriptive  estimation 
are  given  as  illustrations  of  Gladstone's 
keen  discernment  of  the  methods  and 
limitations  of  Col.  Ingersoll  as  an  argu- 
mentative advocate  in  the  realm  of 
Christian  polemics;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  do  no  great  injustice  to  the 
faulty  methods  and  non- judicial  spirit 
which  characterize  much  of  Col.  Inger- 
soll's  writings  upon  religious  subjects. 

Col.  Ingersoll  in  turn  gives  us  some 
fine  samples  of  courteous  retort,  and  ex- 
hibitions of  strategy  in  avoiding  the 
thrusts  of  his  opponent  or  in  nullifying 
their  effect,  by  tiie  boldness  and  quick- 
ness of  his  own  counter- execution.  In 
this  respect  he  is  equally  frank  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is  not  less  happy  in 
returning  bits  of  argumentative  repartee 
of  imusual  IngersoUian  brilliancy.  Col. 
Ingersoll  finds  it  difficult  to  understand 
some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  says  "it  is  curious  to  see 
how  much  ingenuity  a  great  man  exer- 
cises when  guided  by  what  he  calls 
*  the  rule  of  investigation  as  suggested 
by  common  sense '. "  He  speaks  of  Glad 
stone  as  being  "  a  man  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  foremost  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  uphold- 
ing this  barbaric  view  of  God."  (p. 
630). 

As  to  the  serious  execution  of  the  ar- 
guments themselves  we  cannot  here 
-enter  into  any  extended  criticism.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  there  is  great 
ability  displayed  in  the  presentation  oC 
the  arguments,  much  force  in  the 
thought,  and  the  whole  characterized  by 
s,  strong  and  often  brilliant  literary  ex- 
ecution. Col.  Ingersoll's  method  of 
argument  lacks  repose  and  close  dis- 
crimination of  statement.  He  is  too 
Tehement  in  manner  and  his  audacity 
of  thought  ill-comports  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  this  method  is  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate  when  exercised  by 
one  so  notably  deficient  as  he  in  infor- 
mation upon  much  of  the  history,  liter- 
ature, language  and  religious  genius  of 


Biblical  times.  Rabbi  Mendes  has  made 
some  discriminating  conmients  upon  this 
aspect  of  the  discussion;  while  Miss 
Phelps  says  that  Col.  Ingersoll  in  Bibli- 
cal scholarship  is  at  least  a  generation 
behind  the  times.  This  is  imdoubtedly 
true,  but  how  shall  we  describe,  in  com- 
parison, Mr.  Gladstone's  shortcomings 
in  this  respect  ? 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  that  neither  of  these  distin- 
guished disputants  makes  any  reference 
whatever,  either  by  its  recognition  in 
statement,  or  by  implication,  of  such  a 
thing  as  modem  Biblical  criticism.  Mr. 
Gladstone  doubtless  does  not  care  to 
enter  upon  that  field  of  defense,  for  it 
has  little  in  it  to  strengthen  his  position; 
while  Col.  Ingersoll  is  either  ignorant 
of  it,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  knows 
that  the  acceptance  of  its  conclusions 
would  silence  much  of  his  logical  thun- 
der, while  it  would  leave  his  fervid 
declamation  and  passionate  denuncia- 
tion sadly  out  of  place.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  deficiencies  and  omissions 
of  this  discussion,  viz. :  that  it  is  carried 
on  with  no  recognition  whatever  by 
either  party  of  the  revolutionary  results 
and  conclusions  of  modem  criticism  as 
to  the  literature  and  history  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  Imagine  such  a  contro- 
versy being  conducted  in  the  year  1888 
concerning  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  with  an  un- 
broken silence  as  to  the  recent  startling 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  students  who 
have  made  its  literature  and  history  the 
study  of  their  lives!  "What  other  than 
"  warped,  impaired  and  dislocated  "  re- 
sults could  be  expected  by  reason  of 
such  conditions  ? 

Col.  IngersolPs  silence  in  this  matter 
is  all  the  more  inexcusable  since  he  is 
elsewhere  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of 
science  and  of  advanced  human  thought 
as  the  great  interpreters  of  human  his- 
tory, and  as  the  ultimate  arbitrators 
upon  all  disputed  points.  He  fails, 
also,  in  his  attitude  to  recognize  any 
law  of  Evolution  running  through  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  religions,  of  the 
value  of  which  factor  in  such  a  discus- 
sion Prof.  Richard  A.  Procter  giVes  us 
convincing  testimony. 
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In  closing,  a  few  words  seem  per- 
tinent as  to  the  true  significance  of  this 
controversy  and  its  possible  value  as  an 
illustration  of  religious  progress.  This 
discussion  between  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  orthodox  Christianity  and 
the  arch-agnostic  of  the  day  makes  clear, 

1.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the  Or- 
thodox interpretation  of  Cosmogony, 
and  of  its  doctrinal  basis  of  Christianity. 
The  orthodox  position  has  neither 
science,  nature,  human  nature  nor  man's 
experience  and  history  in  its  favor.  In 
the  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  Ortho- 
dox assumptions  and  positions,  each 
succeeding  appeal  to  these  witnesses 
grows  weaker  and  weaker. 

2.  The  discussion  shows  that  if  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  defended  successfully  it 
must  be  upon  rational  and  reverent 
grounds,  by  adapting  its  methods  of  de- 
fense and  illustration  to  the  changed  front 
of  the  world  of  knowledge  and  thought. 

3.  It  demonstrates  that  Christianity, 
as  interpreted  by  Unitarians  and  other 
Liberals,  is  the  only  tenable  position, 
and  one  against  which  the  shots  of 
skepticism,  materialism  and  agnosticism 
will  fall  harmless.  Grant  the  premises 
of  orthodox  Christianity  and  its  Calvin- 
istic  logic  will  bind  one  hand  and  foot, 
but  deny  its  premises  and  establish 
rational  ones  instead,  and  the  truth  in 
Christianity  can  face  the  world. 

The  impression  which  comes  home  to 
one  as  he  reads  this  controversy  is  that 
neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Col.  Ingersoll 
has  engaged  to  tell  the  other  '^the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth "  about  Christianity.  It  is  a  bad 
symptom  when  either  party  to  a  discus- 
sion rarely  makes  admissions  and  con- 
cessions harpiful  to  his  own  advocacy. 
In  this  case,  evidently,  neither  has  any 
"truth"  to  spare.  And  the  reader  can- 
not quite  free  himself  from  the  suspicion 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  charges 
Col.  Ingersoll  with  conducting  a  "case," 
is  not  wholly  free  from  the  same  charge 
himself.  In  this  respect  both  are  equally 
guilty  since  both  have  "cases"  which 
they  seek  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  court  where  Truth  sits  will  hear 
both  arguments  and  then  reserve  her 
decision.  Henry  D.  Stevens. 


AN   INFERNAL   EXHIBIT. 

Says  Channing:  "Oh!  did  we  know 
what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them  the 
spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God, 
what  a  voice  should  we  lift  against  war! 
The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal 
child,  butehered  by  his  brother! — this 
thought  gives  to  earth  the  semblance  of 
hell." 

In  the  light  of  such  a  sober  and  just 
view  of  war  as  this,  how  painful  and  sad 
seem  the  efforts  made  on  every  hand  to 
surround  this  horrible  busii;iess  with  a 
glamour  of  attractiveness! 

In  an  article  on  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position now  being  held  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Commercial  of  that  city  praises 
highly  the  display  of  inventions  to  de-. 
stroy  human  life.     It  says: 

The  exhibition  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Army  Museum  is  now  in  excellent 
shape,  and  the  space  in  which  the  exhibits 
are  compactly  and  effectively  arranged  is 
visited  every  day  by  thousandfl  of  people. 
There  is  an  attraction  about  this  exhibition 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Department  that  appeals 
to  every  one.  In  boyhood  weapons  of  all 
kinds  were  the  charm  of  all  youths,  and  in 
maturer  life  the  old  attraction  lingers  about 
them.  Th e  exhibition  of  the  Army  Depart- 
ment is  a  charming  place  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two.  One  may  there  see  the  various 
forms  in  which  man's  inventive  genius  has 
been  exercised — all  sorts  of  deadly  weapons 
for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  from  the 
marvellous  mechanism  of  the  wonderful 
Hotchkiss  modem  machine  gun  to  the  old- 
fashioned  flintlock. 

The  exhibition  is  effectively  arranged. 
From  the  pillars  hang  the  many-colored 
(ields  of  flags  of  all  nations.  The  white- 
starred  and  white  and  red-barred  American 
flag8*are  artistically  draped  from  columns, 
and  form  a  gay  back-ground  to  the  glitter- 
ing crescent  array  of  sharp-pointed  swords 
and  bayonets  with  which  the  pillars  are 
decorated.  All  about  stand  polished  ma- 
chine guns,  while  in  stands  are  the  modern 
arms  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
this  country  and  the  great  armies  of  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  England,  Austria,  Italy,. 
Belgium  and  Turkey. 

The  display  of  modern  repeating  rifles  is 
very  large  and  very  complete.  It  includes 
the  latest  models  of  the  standard  repeating 
and  magazine  rifles,  the  Springfleld,  See, 
Chaffee-Reese,  Hotchkiss  and  Prussian 
needle-guns,  the  Spencer  and  other  repeat- 
ing shotguns. 

The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  modem 
swords  and  scimitars  and  scabbards,  illus- 
trated in  progression,  is  to  be  seen,  while 
specimens  of  all  the  different  side  arms  used 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  U.  S.  service, 
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from  the  West  Point  oadet  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  army,  make  an  interesting 
study.  Near  by  is  a  superb  collection  of 
pistols  and  revolvers,  from  the  heavy  old 
flint-lock  carried  by  the  crew  of  Captain 
Paul  Jones,  down  to  the  handsome,  glitter- 
ing, double-action  Smith  <fe  Wesson  and 
Colt  carried  by  the  officers  of  the  army  to- 
day. 

Un  a  pedestal  stands  a  cuirass  and  helmet 
worn  by  a  French  cuirassier  at  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  a  present  to  the  museum  from  the 
French  army.  Right  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast  of  the  steel  cuirass  is  an  ugly  bullet 
hole,  through  which  sped  a  Grerman  missile 
that  took  the  life  of  a  Frenchman  on  the 
field  of  Sedan. 

A  superb  collection,  and  a  valuable  one, 
too,  of  modern  machine  guns  is  shown.  It 
consists  of  specimens  of  the  Gatling,  Gard- 
ner-Lowell, Hotchkiss,  Union  and  Requa. 
The  guns  are  all  mounted  and  in  working 
'order,  and  give  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  ter- 
rible weapons  of  destruction  that  the  great 
armies  of  the  world  now  possess. 

In  the  ammunition  department  there  Is 
shown  a  complete  set  of  bench  and  hand  re- 
loading tools,  issued  and  used  in  the  army 
to-day;  and  on  trays  are  shown  specimens 
of  modern  cartridges,  showing  in  detail  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, experimental  work,  and  all  that. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  modern  cannon 
primers,  friction  and  electric,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  Frankfort  Arsenal  com- 
bination fuse  and  the  Hotchkiss  base  per- 
cussion fuse. 

Different  types  of  shells,  from  the  sort 
that  weigh  only  a  pound  or  two,  to  great 
big  fellows  that  three  men  cannot  lift,  are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  attaches  laugh  when 
timid  young  ladies  ask  them:  "Do  you 
really  nre  these  things  at  live  men?"  Wnen 
assured  that  that  is  what  they  are  made  for, 
one  young  lady  said,  "What  brutes!  "  and 
turned  away. 

The  display  of  the  War  Department,  and 
Army  Museum  is  in  every  respect  a  deeply 
interesting  one.  Captain  Russftll  and  Lieu- 
tentant  Benton  have  arranged  it  effectively, 
and  the  visitor  can  spend  several  hours 
there  entertainingly  without  noting  the 
flight  of  time. 

It  must  be  a  great  privation  to  Christ- 
ian ladies  and  gentlemen  visiting  the 
Cincinnati  Centennial  to  be  deprived  of 
the  charming  entertainment  afforded  by 
two  or  three  hours  spent  in  the  midst 
of  these  delightful  instruments  of  whole- 
sale human  butchery!  We  are  told  that 
they  are  "arranged"  very  "effectively." 
But,  we  cannot  avoid  asking,  Would 
not  the  effectiveness  be  heightened  if 
the  scene  were  made  a  little  more  real- 
istic, that  is  to  say,  if  plentiful  repre- 


sentations of  men  and  horses,  dead, 
bleeding,  mangled,  torn  into  every 
possible  form  of  mutilation;  and  of 
widows  and  mothers  broken  hearted, 
and  children  orphaned,  were  scattered, 
through  the  exhibit  ? 

"A  charming  place  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  " !  "An  attraction  about  this  ex- 
hibition that  appeals  to  every  one"! 
Indeed! 

Of  course  this  splendid  display  of 
man's  power  to  turn  earth  into  hell  (but 
with  the  hell  adroitly  covered  up  or  put 
out  of  sight  for  the  time  being)  will  do 
much  to  hoodwink  the  American  people 
into  consenting  to  an  appropriation  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars  to  build  a  navy 
and  erect  coast  fortifications — as  useless 
and  wicked  projects  as  were  ever  urged 
upon  a  people. 

There  ought  to  be  laws  forbidding 
such  displays,  as  also  forbidding  public 
military  parades.  If  we  must  have  sol- 
diers, they  should  be  dressed  in  the 
plainest  garb,  with  nothing  about  it  that 
could  be  an  allurement  to  any;  and 
when  they  are  compelled  to  move  from 
place  to  place  it  should  be  always  with- 
out music.  They  should  be  thought  of 
as  public  executioners — men  called  upoa 
to  engage  in  so  dreadful  a  work  that  no 
one  wishes  to  speak  of  it  if  they  can 
avoid  it.  And  if  ever,  for  any  reason,  a 
public  exhibition  of  military  implements 
is  deemed  necessary  by  the  government 
(as  we  do  not  see  how  it  ever  can  be) 
it  should  be  conducted  in  the  most 
guarded  way,  with  only  persons  of  ma- 
ture minds  and  settled  character  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  upon  tickets, —  the 
exhibit  not  being  made  showy  with 
bright  colors,  but  draped  in  black,  and 
every  pains  being  taken  to  let  those  en- 
tering understand  that  what  they  are  to 
see  is  the  most  dreadful  disgrace  of  our 
modem  world. 


ANOTHER  POEM  FROM  MRS. 
ESLING. 

In  the  account  which  has  already 
been  given  in  The  Unitarian  of  Mrs. 
Esling  {nee  Catherine  H.  Waterman) 
and  of  her  early  "Broken  Bracelet  and 
Other  Poems,"  And  her  sweet,  beautiful 
hymn,    "Come  Unto  Me,  When  Shad- 
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ows  Darkly  Gather,"  a  reference  was 
made  to  another  of  her  pieces  which  also 
was  promised  for  these  colomns  from 
her  Yolmne,  and  which  we  herewith  pre- 
sent: 

The  Sermon  on  the  Highway. 

{Suggested  by  hearing  a  very  truthful,  touching  dia- 
course  delivered  in  the  open  air  mrnie  lUtle  time  ago.) 

The  sermon  on  the  highway 
In  the  unbought  church  of  Qod^ 
The  pulpit,  the  broad  spreading  tree, 
The  aisles,  the  grassy  sod ; — 
He  stood,  the  humble  preacher, 
'Neath  the  holy  Sabbath  heaven, 
And  called  the  simple  soul  of  man 
To  come  and  be  forgiven. 

Far  through  the  woods  it  echoed — 

That  pleamng  voice's  tone: 

And  farther  still — those  earnest  words 

Reached  the  Almighty  throne; 

For,  in  their  pure  sincerity, 

How  welcome  did  they  fall 

On  the  attentive  ear  of  Him 

Who  watches  over  all ! 

No  bursts  of  flashing  eloquence 
Came  proudly  from  his  tongue, 
No  blazing  rhetoric  of  speech 
Upon  his  accents  hung; 
'Twas  but  a  simple  strain  he  breathed — 
A  Saviour's  quenchless  love — 
And  honest  words  were  all  he  had 
The  human  heart  to  move. 

A  feeble  instrument  he  seemed. 

In  an  all-powerful  cause; — 

A  lowly  pleader  for  the  light 

Of  Qod's  most  hol^  laws; 

Perchance,  his  "  Six  dajrs'  labor  "  done, 

'Twas  thus  he  sought  his  rest. 

And  did  as  did  his  Master,— 

Made  the  holy  Seventh  blest. 

He  asked  no  alms,  he  asked  no  gifts. 
He  only  asked  the  soul 
To  let  the  Gospel,  torrent-like. 
In  living  waters  roll; 
He  onlv  asked  the  liberty 
Those  beaming  truths  to  teach; 
He  only  asked  for  leave  to  stand 
Upon  the  ground  and  preach  ! 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  hearts 

"Were  converts  unto  thee, 

Thou  pale  old  man,  beneath  the  boughs, 

Of  that  far-spreading  tree; 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  deep  within 

The  bosom's  secret  cell. 

That  plain,  unvarnished  strain  of  truth, 

With  startling  brightness  fell! 

Long,  long  my  mind  shall  picture  thee — 
Thy  forehead  high  and  bare. 
From  whence  the  breezes  lifted  oft 
Thy  long,  thin  locks  of  hair; 
Those  clasped  hands,  that  kindling  eye. 
That  voice  of  earnest  love; — 
Thou  humble  delegate  of  heaven. 
High  missioned  from  above! 


JAPAN,  AS   SEEN    BY    AN    ENGLISH 
UNITARIAN. 

The  following  letter  from  Japan  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Inquirer  of  Aug- 
ust 25th.  We  are  sure  it  will  interest 
our  readers,  especially  as  it  gives  con- 
siderable information  concerning  onr 
American  missionary,  Mr.  Enapp,  and 
the  prospects  before  him. 

I  feel  almost  afraid  to  begin  a  letter 
taking  Japan  as  its  subject,  because  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  the  new  experien- 
ces I  have  gone  through  are  bewildering, 
and  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  or 
where  to  end.  Fortunately  I  am  not  writ- 
ing a  book  of  travels,  but  only  jotting 
down  impressions  of  things  germane  to 
the  purpose  of  your  columns.  Next  to 
living  in  England  I  think  I  could  most 
happily  make  a  home  here.  The  gen- 
eral atmosphere  is  simply  charming. 
One  seems  to  have  escaped  from  the 
hurry  and  rush,  from  the  greed  for 
money-making  and  pleasure  so  common 
at  home,  into  a  state  of  wise  and  well- 
balanced  living.  There  is  no  trace  here 
of  the  frightful  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty,  of  luxury  and  squalor  which 
make  home  sometimes  feel  a  moral 
nightmare.  In  all  my  wanderings  in 
this  great  and  growing  city,  Tokio,  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  sights  and  sounds  which 
were  my  everyday  experience  in  Liver- 
pool. I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  man 
or  woman;  I  have  not  seen  ill-humor, 
much  less  a  quarrel  or  fight  such  as  are 
only  too  incessant  amongst  our  working 
classes.  I  have  not  met  a  dirty,  neg- 
lected child  of  any  kind.  Bad  manners 
and  self-assertiveness  seem  unknown 
things  here.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  society  seems  ideal, 
every  man  considering  his  neighbor 
and  rendering  to  him  perfect  politeness, 
good  humor  and  his  fullest  rights. 

Japan  has  been  well  called  "the  Par- 
adise of  children,"  for  nothing  could 
surpass  the  well-fed,  well- cared- for,  well- 
bred  air  of  all  the  youngsters.  A  cry- 
ing child  is  reTnarkablo  for  its  rarity, 
and  a  qnarreLomo  child  even  more  so. 
The  children  seem  to  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  elders  from  the  begin- 
ning, live  with  them  in  perfect  self -re- 
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liance  and  courtesy,  disease  with  them, 
I  am  told,  the  common  interests,  take  a 
share  in  the  business  work  when  others 
would  be  intent  on  toys,  and  yet  are  not 
prematurely  old  or  oppressed  with  care. 
It  is  rather  that  the  elders  retain  much 
of  their  childhood  than  that  the  young- 
sters grow  old  too  quickly. 

The  manners  are  more  charming  than 
I  ever  thought  to  see,  and  they  are  not  the 
possession  of  the  so-called  upper  classes 
alone,  but  are  universal.  Amongst  the 
common  coolies,  the  jinrikishaw  men, 
and  all  such,  there  is  more  real  polite- 
ness than  you  will  often  see  on  the  Ex- 
change, and  certainly  more  than  you 
will  find  in  a  fashionable  hotel.  Where 
an  English  working-man  half  sulkily 
doffs  his  cap  or  metaphorically  pulls  a 
lock  to  his  employer  or  some  social  su- 
perior, any  working-man  or  coolie  here, 
young  or  old,  bows  politely  to  liis  fel- 
low coolie  as  if  he  were  a  lord ;  and  so 
upwards  through  all  grades  of  society. 
I  sigh  enviously  as  I  remember  the  boor- 
ishness  on  which  Britons  seem  to  pride 
themselves,  and  by  which  they  may  be 
too  often  known.  I  am  not  relying  only 
on  my  own  short  visit,  but  am  assured 
by  others  •  who  have  lived  here  much 
longer  that,  so  far  from  the  impression 
wearing  off,  it  deepens  with  experience; 
and  that  in  place  of  the  large  towns  be- 
ing ahead  of  the  country  places,  you 
will  find  even  more  simple  and  beauti- 
ful living  where  the  trail  of  foreigners 
has  not  had  time  to  corrupt  the  national 
life.  On  all  hands  I  meet  with  the  testi- 
mony that  the  influence  of  Europe  and 
America  is  more  disastrous  than  ele- 
vating; and  judging  from  what  I  have 
myself  seen  of  travellers  and  their  ways, 
I  could  wish  nothing  better  for  Japan 
than  that  every  foreigner  should  be  ex- 
cluded rigorously.  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  traveller  is  a  bad  influence,  else  I 
condemn  myself  along  with  the  crowd; 
but  the  positively  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  many  far  outweighs  the  nega- 
tively harmless  character  of  the  rest 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  abiding  and  grow- 
ing impression  made  upon  me. 

I  need  hardly  say  with  what  deep  in- 
terest I  looked  forward  all  my  way  here 
to  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 


the  Rev.  A  M.  Knapp,  the  first  Unita- 
rian missionary  to  Japan.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  have  already  given  in 
your  columns  the  substance  of  his  re- 
port to  the  American  Association  as  to 
his  work  and  its  prospects,  and  I  need 
not,  therefore,  repeat  it.  But  the  per- 
sonal impressions  of  an  outsider  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Yoko- 
hama I  ran  up  to  Tokio  (about  eighteen 
miles),  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
came  upon  traces  of  Mr.  Knapp's  where- 
abouts, and  after  some  further  inquiries 
I  was  landed  by  my  jinrikishaw  man  at 
the  door  of  a  most  charming  country 
house  on  the  top  of  a  slight  hill,  and 
embedded  in  a  lovely  garden  of  the 
Japanese  style.  This,  it  turned  out, 
was  the  only  furnished  house  to  be 
found  on  Mr.  Knapp's  arrival,  but  the 
distance  from  the  centre  is  so  great  that 
as  soon  as  feasible  he  will  move  into 
town,  when  he  will  commence  more  or- 
ganized work.  I  fortunately  found  him 
air  home,  and  was  myself  at  home  with 
him  in  five  minutes.  I  hardly  think 
that  the  American  Association  could 
have  picked  a  better  man  for  the  work; 
young  enough  to  be  brimful  of  energy, 
old  enough  to  have  wide  experience  of 
men  and  methods,  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  be  a  social  success  anywhere, 
with  handsome  and  impressive  presence 
and  most  winning  manners,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeply  and  earnestly  religious 
and  clear- minded.  He  is  a  charming 
combination  of  many  excellences,  and 
deserves  success.  He  is  accompanied 
here  by  his  wife  and  a  son  of  eighteen, 
both  sources  of  moral  support,  so  that 
his  lot  is  enviable.  Judging  from  what 
I  have  gathered  about  his  special  mission 
I  should  say  that  prospects  are  most 
hopeful.  The  door  has  been  opened  to 
him  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  he  has 
now  in  six  months  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages which  no  orthodox  missionary 
ever  had. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  the 
editor  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo  (or  Progressive 
Times),  the  leading  paper  of  Japai^  and 
himself  probably  the  most  influential 
man  in  Japan,  has  placed  the  columns 
of  his  paper  at  Mr.  Knapp's  disposal,  to 
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lay  before  its  30,000  readers  whatever 
statements  on  religious  subjects  he  likes 
to  write.  He  is  accordingly  commen- 
cing a  series  of  weekly  articles  on  the 
scientific  basis  of  religion,  which  is  the 
ground  most  likely  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  educated  Japanese.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  had  the  entrie  of  three  other 
publications,  viz.,  the  Hochi  Shimbun, 
the  leading  organ  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment; Qie  Kojunsha  Magazine,  the 
organ  of  the  leading  literary  and  de- 
bating society,  including  members  all 
over  Qie  empire;  and  the  Nippon  Jin, 
or  "  Japan  Man,"  the  organ  of  a  new 
party  who  are  struggling  against  the 
mania  for  Europeanizing  everything, 
regardless  of  its  real  worth.  Before  the 
Literary  Society  Mr.  Knapp  read  a 
statement  of  "Unitarianism,"  which  was 
well  received,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Japanese,  when  it  appeared  at  full 
length  in  Mr.  Fukuzawa's  paper.  It  is 
now  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  will, 
I  trust,  become  famous  as  the  first  Jap- 
anese Unitarian  tract. 

In  addition  to  all  these  important 
openings  Mr.  Knapp  receives  constant 
visits  from  educated  natives,  young  and 
old,  who  come  with  evident  and  eager 
interest  to  talk  over  the  question  of  re- 
ligion and  to  hear  his  views.  Two  well- 
known  Viscounts  have  also  had  inter- 
views with  him  and  seem  well-disposed, 
while,  of  course.  Marquis  Tokugawa  is 
immensely  in  earnest  about  the  whole 
subject 

Taking  it  altogether,  prospects  seem 
very  hopeful,  and  I  trust  that  some  day, 
while  retaining  all  the  best  of  their  old 
faith,  the  Japanese  may  add  to  it  the 
lofty  and  inspiring  thoughts  of  God  and 
Humanity  which  we  of  the  Liberal 
Churches  hold  dear.  My  only  fear  is 
that,  like  so  many  amongst  ourselves, 
they  should  be  content  with  improving 
their  speculative  opinions  without  mak- 
ing a  living  faith  of  them. 

Writing  fi'om  India  I  croaked  no  little 
(Mr.  Thom,  I  see,  called  it  "  character- 
istic ")  about  the  stumbling  block  laid 
in  the  way  of  Christian  mission  work  by 
the  scandalous  lives  and  examples  of  too 
many  nominal  Christians.  I  cannot  close 
without  repeating  the  same  lamentation 


with  respect  to  Japan.  Every  foreigner 
ranks  in  native  eyes  as  a  Christian,  and 
what  foreigners  say  and  do  goes  to  the 
credit  or  debit  of  Christianity.  Now, 
in  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  I 
have  been  more  horrified  and  disgusted 
with  the  flagrant  immorality  and  licen- 
tiousness of  travellers  than  anywhere: 
else  in  all  my  travels;  and  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. An  apparently  respectable 
retired  London  lawyer  in  advanced  life, 
staying  in  this  hotel,  has  done  more  to 
lower  my  respect  for  humanity  in  a  week 
than  all  my  sixteen  years  of  life  in  the 
slums  of  Liverpool.  He  has  made  his 
money,  and  spends  it  in  demoralizing 
every  country  he  curses  with  his  pres- 
ence! A  Boston  American  here  at  the 
same  time  was  equally  bad.  I  breathed 
more  freely  when  they  departed! 

The  question  of  missions  happening 
to  come  up  at  a  meal-time  I  said  openly 
to  the  old  lawyer  almost  what  I  have 
now  written.  He  quite  assented,  and 
passed  it  oflF  unbluslungly.  Sexual  vice 
is  unhappily  already  the  weakest  point 
in  Japanese  morals,  so  that  foreigners 
coming  here  and  out-Heroding  Herod 
find  an  only  too  easy  field,  and  at  the 
same  time  spread  the  impression  that 
Japan  has  little  to  learn  of  Christianity. 
How  this  obstacle  is  to  be  overcome, 
short  of  the  conversion  of  Europe  and 
America  to  real  Christianity,  is  more 
than  I  can  say;  but  meanwhile  it  only 
adds  urgency  to  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing the  brighter  and  better  side  of  re- 
ligion, leavening  as  much  of  the  three 
measures  of  meal  as  is  possible. 

As  far  as  I  can  gather  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  orthodox  missions  here  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  rage  for  Euro- 
pean education  is  so  great  that  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  it  natives  crowd  into 
the  mission  schools,  and  are  quite  will- 
ing to  profess  Christianity  as  the  price 
of  the  boon  they  desire.  A  lady,  evi- 
dently well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
missionary  circle  here,  said  to  me  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  "  It  is  so  easy  to 
convert  the  Japanese.  You  have  only 
to  open  a  school  and  they  will  become 
Christian  to  get  educated! "  Whether 
the  profession  outlives  the  schooldays  is 
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open  to  question.  Certain  it  is  that 
orthodoxy  has  no  hold  whatever  on  the 
educated  classes,  who  feel  and  say  that 
it  stultifies  their  progress  in  science  and 
other  things.  No  man  of  any  note 
adopts  it,  and  as  in  Japan  the  people 
follow  the  leading  classes,  the  future  of 
orthodoxy  is  not  very  bright. 


ToKio,  June  30. 


H.  W.  H. 


A  second  letter  from  the  same  writer 
comes  to  hand,  under  date  of  July  28th, 
which  contains  the  following  adiiitional 
word: 

I  want  to  add  a  postscript  to  my 
Japan  notes  respecting  Mr.  Knapp's 
work  in  Tokio.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
make  too  much  of  it,  but  future  events 
may  give  an  historical  interest  to  what 
occurred  after  I  mailed  my  last. 

Calling  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp  to 
say  farewell,  I  found  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  Marquis  of 
Tokugawa,  asking  him  to  go  to  his  house 
that  afternoon  on  matters  of  interest 
On  arrival  there  he  found  that  a  highly 
cultivated  friend  of  the  Marquis  had 
been  so  convinced  of  the  truths  which 
Unitarians  hold  that  he  wished  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Marquis  and  be 
baptized  as  a  Unitarian  Christian. 

Accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  and  a  large 
number  of  their  household,  Mr.  Knapp 
received  into  our  household  of  faith  the 
first  distinctly  avowed  convert  in  Japan. 
This  in  itself  is  a  hopeful  augury,  but 
more  hopeful  still  is  ihe  offer  of  Count 
Sano  to  invite  some  of  the  leading 
minds  of  Japan  to  meet  Mr.  Knapp  in 
the  early  autumn  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  religion  as  we  hold  it,  and  to 
assist  him  in  forming  classes  or  socie- 
ties of  thoughtful  men  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  only  element  of  doubt  as  to  a 
growth  of  rational  Christianity  in  Ja- 
pan is  to  be  found  in  the  somewhat  too 
eager  love  of  change  and  novelty  of 
all  kinds  which  the  Japanese  have  dis- 
played since  their  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  America,  which  leads  to 
instability. 

The  day  after  the  event  I  have  just 


noted  I  called,  by  invitation,  on  the 
Marquis,  and  found  him  courteous  and 
cordial,  and  full  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Unitarianism. 

Putting  all  things  together,  I  left 
Japan  with  great  hopes  that  it  will 
prove  a  great  mission  field  for  us,  if 
only  we  have  faith  and  courage  to 
occupy  it  energetically. 


THE    UNIVERSALIST   IDEA   OF    FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT. 

We  frequently  meet  persons  who  en- 
tertain the  foolish  thought  that  Univer- 
salists  believe  in  the  immediate  passage 
of  all  persons  to  heaven  when  they  die, 
irrespective  of  their  moral  character; 
and  that  men  will  suffer  no  punishment 
for  their  sins  except  what  they  suffer  in 
this  world. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  class  pf  per- 
sons to  whom  retribution  is  a  more  deep 
and  solemn  reality,  or  who  preach  with 
greater  power  the  law  that  "  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap," 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  than  do 
the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  Univer- 
salist  thought  in  this  country.  None 
see  more  clearly  than  they  that  heaven 
is  primarily  a  state  and  not  a  place;  that 
a  city  with  golden  pavements  and  all 
outward  glories  would  no  more  be 
heaven  than  is  an  earthly  cottage,  for 
one  who  had  not  within  him  the  heaven- 
making  conditions  of  love  and  a  good 
conscience;  in.deed, '  that  heaven  is  so 
difficult  of  attainment  that  it  cannot  be 
purchased  for  one  at  all, — ^not  even  the 
death  of  Christ  can  buy  it  for  one  who 
has  not  repented  of  his  sins  and  turned 
to  God  and  righteousness  with  all  his 
mind  and  heart  But  Universalists  fully 
believe  that  all  God's  human  children, 
even  the  most  hardened,  will  sometime, 
if  not  in  this  life  then  in  the  next,  under 
the  enlarging  experiences  of  that  life, 
learn  how  evil  and  hurtful  sin  is,  and 
turn  from  it  to  obedience  and  to  Gt>d, 
thus  entering  into  the  heaven  of  har- 
mony with  God's  will  and  consequent 
joy  and  peace,  so  that  God  shall  at  last 
be  supreme  in  the  Universe. 

In  this,  as  in  nearly  or  quite  every 
other  religious  doctrine,  the  Universalist 
position  is  identical  witii  the  Unitarian; 
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indeed,  it  is  the  position  toward  which 
the  more  enlightened  religious  minds 
everywhere  are  steadily  tending. 

LETTING  THECOMMUNITY  KNOW. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  our  Unitarian  churches  fail  to 
do  as  large  a  work  as  they  might, 
because  they  do  not  take  sufficient  pains 
to  let  the  conmiunity  know  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  what  they  are  trying  to  do  ? 

We  cannot  reach  people,  or  attract 
them  to  us,  until  they  are  aware  that 
we  exist.  We  cannot  convert  people  to 
our  gospel  until  we  can  manage  in  some 
way  to  let  them  know  that  we  have  a 
gospel,  and  what  it  is.  Hence,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  a  church  is  wise,  it  will 
thoroughly  announce  its  services  and  let 
the  public  understand  what  it  is  doing. 
•We  know  there  is  prejudice  in  some  minds 
against  the  thought  of  advertising  in 
connection  with  religious  matters.  But 
there  should  not  .be.  If  a  thing  is  good, 
and  we  want  people  to  know  about  it, 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  taking 
straightforward,  sensible  ways  of  letting 
them  know.  Many  active  Evangelical 
and  even  Episcopal  churches  advertise 
freely.  Why  should  not  we?  Mr. 
Moody  has  always  advertised  most  ex- 
tensively, in  all  his  work;  and  from  this 
has  come  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
success.  Why  should  we  not  learn 
from  him  a  lesson  of  business  wisdom, 
even  if  we  reject  his  revivalistic  the- 
ology? Of  course,  a  church  should 
sternly  avoid  sensational  or  dap-trap 
methods  of  putting  itself  before  the 
people;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  alive,  and  alive  in  letting  men  know 
that  it  exists,  and  has  truths  for  them 
to  hear,  and  good  for  them  to  receive. 
%  How  may  a  church  advertise  to  ad- 
vantage? For  one  thing,  it  may  see 
that  announcements  of  its  Sunday 
services  are  always  found  in  the  Satur- 
day evening  and  Sunday  morning 
papers.  This  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance for  our  churches  than  for  churches 
of  the  older  and  better  known  denom- 
inations. 

In  some  places  a  bulletin  board  may, 
with  good  effect,  be  set  up  outside  the 
church  door,  on  which  notices  of  all 


services  and  gatherings  may  be  kept 
posted  through  the  week,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public. 

Large  cards,  announcing  the  church 
and  its  services,  may,  with  advantage, 
be  placed  in  hotels,  railway  and  street- 
car stations,  and  other  public  rooms. 

Every  member  of  the  congregation 
may  be  kept  liberally  supplied  (for 
distribution  among  friends)  with  small 
printed  cards  or  neat  pocket  folders, 
giving  location  of  church,  times  of 
services,  a  brief  statement  of  what  the 
church  stands  for,  and  an  invitation  to 
the  recipient  to  attend  its  meetings. 
Such  cards  or  circulars  may,  with  ex- 
cellent results,  be  given  out  upon  the 
streets  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
once  a  year  be  distributed  throughout 
the  community  generally,  one  being 
placed  in  every  dwelling,  office  and  store 
of  the  town  in  which  the  church  is 
located,  if  the  town  does  not  contain 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants, or  if  it  is  larger,  then  at  every 
house,  office  and  store  of  the  section  of 
the  city  in  which  the  church  stands. 
Some  of  th^  best  results  of  advertising 
that  we  have  ever  known  at  all  have 
come  from  such  general  distributions  of 
church  announcements,  accompanied 
with  a  brief  statement  of  what  IJnitar- 
ianism  is,  or  the  religious  platform  of 
the  church  sending  out  the  cards.  From 
both  observation  and  experience  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  hardly  a  Uni- 
tarian church  to  be  found  that  would 
not  reap  advantage  from  such  a  plan 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity, annually,  to  its  existence  and 
its  principles,  and  extending  a  general 
invitation  to  everybody  to  attend  its 
services. 

The  duty  of  attending  to  this  line  of 
things  should  usually  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  vigorous  but  discreet 
yoimg  men,  or  business  men,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  pastor.  If  they 
do  their  work  well  we  are  sure  the 
church  and  the  general  cause  will  both 
be  gainers  from  their  labor. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  make  our 
gospel  known  to  the  multitudes  at  our 
own  doors  who  know  nothing  of  it 
Having  done  this,  there  is  consistency 
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in  making  efforts  to  carry  it  to  more 
distant  places.  If  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  $10,000,  or  $20,000,  or  $50,000 
to  build  a  church,  and  $2,000  or  $5,000 
a  year  to  carry  it  on,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  spend  $50  or  $100  more  a  year 
to  let  the  pwblic  know  that  there  is  such 
a  church,  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do  ? 

OUR  ARTICLES  ON  DR.  MARTINEAU. 
We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  series  of  articles  giving  an  epitome 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  "A  Study  of  Relig- 
ion," which  begins  in  the  present  issue 
of  the  Unitarian,  and  will  run  through 
five  numbers.  This  great  work  which 
Dr.  Martineau  has  recently  given  to  the 
world,  is  the  crowning  achievement  of 
the  long  and  active  Ufe  of  the  man 
whom  the  religious  world  has  for  many 
years  been  growing  to  regard  as  its 
greatest  living  thinker,  scholar  and  seer. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  speak  of  the 
book  as  likely  to  be,  by  very  general 
consent,  accorded  the  place  of  the  most 
thorough  and  unanswerable  philosophi- 
cal vindication  of  religion  at  its  best — 
the  most  profound  and  weighty  def enSse 
of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian theism — ^that  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  world.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  work  large  enough  to  have 
room  to  consider  every  really  important 
question  bearing  on  such  a  defense.  It 
has  also  the  still  greater  advantage  of 
being  written  in  full  view  of  all  the  re- 
ligious disturbances  and  overtumings 
of  our  time — all  those  materialistic,  ag- 
nostic, pessimistic,  and  other  skeptical 
theories  to  which  our  age  of  science  and 
free  thought  has  given  birth,  which  to 
many  have  seemed  so  seriously  to  un- 
dermine the  very  foundations  of  faith 
in  God,  prayer,  the  immortal  life,  and 
even  right  and  duty.  In  the  work  be- 
fore us,  these  skepticisms  have  their 
claims  submitted  to  the  most  searching 
inquiry.  The  strength  of  no  antagonist 
is  underestimated.  No  difficulty  is 
evaded.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted. 
We  are  asked  to  accept  no  conclusion 
until  the  grounds  of  it  are  clearly  shown, 
and  all  important  objections  to  it  are 
fully  met  Thus  the  work  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Martineau  is  not  only  singularly 
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candid,  but  fundamental  and  thorough 
to  a  degree  that  is  extraordinary.  No 
one  should  attempt  to  read  the  volumes 
who  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  time 
and  thought.  But  we'  Imow  of  nothing 
that  will  better  repay  careful  perusal 
and  study.  Especially  would  we  com- 
mend  them  to  our  ministers^  as  of  an 
importance  to  them  that  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  one  who  has  not  carefully  read  this 
work  to  understand  upon  how  firm  a 
basis  all  the  great  central  faiths  of 
Christian  theism  rest — ^how  unaffected 
they  are  by  any  assaults  that  have  thus 
far  been  made  upon  them,  and  how  little 
groimd  there  is  for  apprehension  in  the 
future. 

Nor  have  we,  in  order  to  save  religion, 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  watering  it 
down^ — giving  it  a  new  definition,  with 
Gk)d  and  worship  and  man's  relations  to 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  left  out — a 
saving  which  is  only  another  name  for 
defeat 

By  religion  Dr.  Martineau  means 
nothing,  less  adequate  than  (to  use  his 
own  definition,  given  on  the  first  page 
of  his  work)  "  belief  in  an  Ever-living 
God,  that  is,  of  a  Divine  Mind  and  Wifi 
ruling  the  Universe  and  holding  Moral 
relations  with  mankind."  Thus  the 
religion  which  he  defends  and  rescues 
from  what  many  had  supposed  its  peril, 
is  stripped  of  none  of  its  moral  jdt 
spiritual  significance,  none  of  its  great 
hopes,  comforts,  sanctions,  faiths,  in- 
spirations, incentives. 

What  is  expected  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  summary  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
work  which  we  propose  to  give  in  these 
pages,  is,  of  course,  mainly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  work  itself.  Yet  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  the  summary  may  be 
so  presented  that  careful  readers  of  it 
may  get  from  that  alone  the  general 
scope  of  Dr.  Martineau's  thought. 

The  writer  has  had  in  mind,  too,  in 
writing  the  summary,  its  possible  use  in 
some  of  our  Religious  Study  Classes, 
Ministers'  Classes,  Bible  Classes  and 
Unity  Clubs,  as  an  introduction,  and  in 
some  sense  possibly  a  guide,  to  a  class 
study  of  Martineau.  If  there  is  a  call 
for  them  the  papers  will  be  published  in 
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a  small  pamphlet  after  their  appearance 
in  the  Unitarian,  With  such  a  pamph- 
let in  the  hand  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  and  with  a  leader  who  has  mas- 
tered Dr.  Martineau's  work  itself,  it  is 
believed  that  successful  class-study  may 
be  carried  on. 

Surely  no  line  of  study  is  more  worthy 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds  in 
this  age,  or  more  fundamental  to  the 
work  which  Unitarianism  has  to  do, 
than  that  of  making  clear  the  grounds 
on  which  the  edifice  of  the  soul's  faiths, 
hopes,  affections  and  worships  rest. 
And  if  we  are  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
these  it  is  a  pity  not  to  do  it  under  the 
guidance  of  the  noblest  master. 


STUDENTS  FOR  THE  LIBERAL 
'      MINISTRY. 

How  well  would  it  be  if  all  our 
churches  were  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  young  men  (and  women)  of  tal- 
ent and  consecration  to  study  for  our 
ministry.  There  is  no  calling  to-day 
that  ouglxt  to  be  regarded  as  so  attract- 
ive  to  persons  of  noble  aims  in  life,  and 
fitted  for  it,  as  the  ministry  of  our  free, 
xmtrammeled  Unitarian  churches.  Why, 
then,  do  not  more  of  our  ablest  young 
men  choose  this  calling?  Is  not  the 
fault  largely  with  the  churches  P  The 
orthodox  bodies  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
discover  fresh  talent  and  turn  it  early 
into  the  high  channels  of  religious  ser- 
vice. It  ought  to  be  so  with  us.  When 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  praised  for  the 
important  scientific  discoveries  he  had 
made,  he  replied:  "My  most  important 
discovery  was  Michael  Faraday."  Think 
of  a  church  being  able  to  discover  among 
its  young  people,  and  lead  to  the  high 
work  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  a  Chan- 
ning,  or  a  Parker,  or  a  Bellows,  or  a 
Starr  King,  or  a  Mary  Livermore.  If 
Unitarianism  is  to  go  forward  to  a  great 
future,  it  must  have  able  preachers  and 
teachers.  But  how  is  it  to  get  these  if 
our  societies  sit  still  and  see  their  best 
and  ablest  young  men  go  into  law,  and 
medicine,  and  journalism,  and  business, 
and  make  no  efPort  to  attract  them  to 
the  pulpit  P  We  hardly  know  of  any- 
thing that  could  give  Unitarianism  more 
of  a  forward  impulse,  or  be  more  full  of 


promise  for  its  future,  than  a  general 
stirring  in  our  churches  to  find  out  what 
young  talent  we  have  among  us  that 
ought  to  be  trained  for,  and  consecrated 
to,  the  work  of  proclaiming  our  gospel 
to  the  world.   • 


OUR  JAPANESE  STUDENTS. 

Nothing  is  more  encouraging,  con- 
nected with  our  efPort  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  Unitarianism  in  Japan, 
than  the  helpers  we  are  getting  in  the 
Japanese  students  in  this  country  who 
are  accepting  our  faith  and  will  become 
influential  preachers  of  it  to  their  coun- 
trymen as  soon  as  their  terms  of  study 
here  are  over  and  they  return  home. 

Two  of  the  Japanese  young  men,  Mr. 
S.  Matsumoto  and  Mr.  S.  Arakawa,  who 
two  years  ago  embraced  Unitarianism 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  joined  the  Unitarian 
church,  having  finished  their  studies  in 
this  country  have  just  returned  to  Japan, 
the  former  by  way  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  sailing  from  some  one 
of  our  northwestern  ports,  and  the 
latter  by  way  of  England  and  Europe, 
sailing  from  Marseilles,  France.  Both 
these  young  men  may  be  counted  on  as 
strong  helpers  of  our  cause  in  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  E.  Sugimoto,  another  Japanese 
student  at  Ann  Arbor  who  has  united 
with  the  Unitarian  church,  has  been 
spending  his  summer  vacation,  just  clos- 
ing, in  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
leading  paper  in  Japan,  descriptive  of 
the  different  phases  of  Christianity  in 
this  country,  giving  more  especial  atten- 
tion to  Unitarianism  and  the  other  forms 
of  Liberal  Christianity  which  ally  them- 
selves with  ii  These  letters  going  thus 
into  a  widely  circulated  and  influential 
secular  paper,  and  placing  before  the 
Japanese  people,  as  tiiey  will,  much  im- 
portant information  about  Christianity, 
from  a  liberal  standpoint,  cannot  fail  to 
do  good,  opening  the  way  to  some  extent 
for  our  American  Unitarian .  missionary 
there,  Mr.  Knapp. 

Early  in  the  past  summer  a  Japanese 
young  man  from  San  Francisco,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Eanda,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Dr. 
Stebbins  of  San  Francisco,  and  Bev.  Mr. 
Wendte  of  Oakland,  came  to  Meadville 
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to  study  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  He 
has  made  an  excellent  impression  upon 
his  teachers  and  fellow-stndents.  He 
was  converted  to  Christianity  in  one  of 
its  orthodox  forms  while  in  Japan,  and 
thought  to  study  for  the  orthodox  min- 
istry. But  after  coming  to  this  country, 
he  was  led  to  distrust  some  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines,  and  finding  out  about 
TJnitarianism  at  once  recognized  that  as 
what  his  mind  craved.  His  father,  who 
is  an  intelligent  merchant  in  the  interior 
of  Japan,  was  opposed  to  his  becoming 
an  orthodox  minister,  indeed  did  not 
accept  Christianity  in  its  orthodox  form, 
whidi  was  the  only  form  of  which  he 
had  any  knowledge.  But  now  finding 
out  about  TJnitarianism  through  our 
missionary,  Mr.  Knapp,  he  is  as  much 
pleased  with  it  as  is  the  son.  In  a  let- 
ter recently  received  by  the  son  he 
writes: 

^*I  have  lately  received  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining Mr.  Knapp's  lecture  on  the  Unita- 
rian belief,  and-,  when  I  first  read  it,  I  said, 
'That  is  the  truth:  that  is  my  doctrine.' 
When  I  read  it  again,  it  delighted  me  still 
more,  and  my  heart  danced. 

"I  think  this  new  name,  Unitarianism,  is 
not,  like  other  Christians,  a  dogmatic  sys  • 
tern.  It  is  not  like  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  holds  the  people's  minds  in  close  sub- 
jection; but  it  is  true  religion,  true  philo- 
sophy and  true  science. 

"It  is  very  new  to  me,  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful! What  words  shall  I  use  to  describe 
these  delightful  tidings? 

"  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more.  I  have 
not  one  word  to  oppose  to  this  doctrine,  and 
so  I  will  call  myself  a  follower  of  it." 

Professor  Barber,  of  Meadville,  writes 
of  his  student:  ^'Mr.  Kanda  is  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  Christianity,  and 
an  earnest,  religious  man.  He  hopes  to 
help  plant  Unitarianism  not  only  among 
the  cultured  classes,  but  among  the 
common  people  of  Japan,  and  rejoices 
to  think  that  his  father  may  be  an  effi- 
cient helper  of  Mr.  Enapp's  work 
through  correspondence  and  assisting 
in  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts." 


PREJUDICE  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANS 
AND  JEWS. 

Dr.  H.  Baar  has  an  excellent  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Avrierican 
Hebrew   on  "National  and  Religious 


Prejudice,"  in  which  he  points  out 
(though  in  a  kindly  spirit)  the  wronga 
that  have  been  done  his  people  by 
Christians, — attributing  the  same  largely 
to  ignorance, — and  urging  that  Christ- 
ians and  Jews  should  make  more  effort 
to  know  each  other,  to  the  end  that  their 
mutual  prejudices  may  be  lessened. 
The  thought  is  one  that  applies  more 
widely  than  to  Jew  and  Christian,  but 
it  is  well  to  have  attention  called  to  it  in 
any  connection. 

Says  Dr.  Baar: 

"It  is  a  most  deplorable  fact  thai 
even  the  writings  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  prominent  authors  and 
poets  are  not  free  from  prejudice. 
Shakespeare's  ^Merchant  of  Venice,'  for 
instance,  has  raised  more  blind  prejudice 
against  us  than  thousands  of  other  vol- 
umes have  done.  Two  German  writers, 
however,  of  immortal  fame,  form  in 
this  direction  a  noble  exception,  and  are, 
I  confess  it  with  some  pride,  my  favorite 
authors.  The  one  is  great  Leasing  and 
the  other  large  hearted  Jean  Paul 
Bichter.  You  do  not  find  in  their 
writings  either  race,  creed  or  national 
preju<£ces.  On  the  contrary,  both  of 
them  had  Jews  as  their  intimate  friends. 
The  one,  Lessing,'had  a  most  loving 
friendship  for  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whom 
he  so  truly  pictured  in  his  ^Nathan  the 
Wise.'  The  other,  Jean  Paul,  was 
affectionately  attached  to  his  friend 
Emanuel,  to  whom  he  dedicated  that 
beautiful  work  of  his,  ^Selina;  or  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.' 

'^I  often  wish  that  Christians  and 
Jews  might  associate  more  together, 
and  thus  by  being  brought  in  frequent 
contact  with  each  other  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  &eir  mutual 
good  qualities,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
lead  at  once  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
their  respective  merits  and  virtues. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  destroying  chronic  prejudices.  Those 
who  do  not  know  us  take  every  peddler 
Jew  as  the  representative  of  our  race. 
That  is  ]k)t  so ;  the  real  Jewish  character, 
being  attached  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
mankind,  sympathizes  with  everything 
that  is  great  and  good,  beautiful  and 
elevating." 
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FUNERAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  Rev.  John  Snyder  protests  in 
the  August  Forum  against  what  he  de- 
nominates "Our  Barbarous  Funeral 
Customs."  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
funeral  customs  of  Christian  nations  in- 
volye  a  practical  denial  of  their  faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  imply  a  repudia- 
tion of  their  intellectual  progress.  For, 
however  deep  may  be  the  grief  caused 
by  death,  however  prolound  the  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  testify  to  that  affection  and 
that  esteem  are  such  as  are  incompat- 
ible with  a  living  belief  in  the  central 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or,  indeed, 
with  any  theory  of  another  world  which 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Snyder  says,  barbarous. 
Why  should  Christians  be  plunged  in 
gloom  when  a  Christian  dies?  Why 
should  they  swathe  everything,  them- 
selves included,  in  dismal  black?  Why, 
even  while  listening,  over  the  open 
grave,  to  the  solemn  assurance,  ^I  am 
tiie  Besurrection  and  the  Life,"  should 
they  take  leave  of  the  empty  shell  as 
though  they  believed  nothing  else  but 
that  their  friend  was  there,  and  there 
forever? 

Not  only  is  this  pagan  theory  of  death 
symbolized  in  the  funeral  customs,  but 
the  modem  cemetery  is  a  pagan  institu- 
tion. What  other  meaning  can  be  given 
to  the  erection  of  costly  monuments  to 
the  dead;  monuments  in  many  instances 
so  costly  that  we  must  go  to  ancient 
Egypt  to  find  parallels  for  their  extrava- 
gance ?  The  ostensible  reason  for  these 
lavish  expenditures  is,  of  course,  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  this  is  only 
a  cover  for  pride  of  ostentation. 

These  barbarous  funeral  customs  bear 
most  heavily  on  the  poor,  morever.  The 
living  are  commonly  deprived  of  neces- 
saries that  there  may  be  the  customary 
barbarous  waste  upon  the  dead.  No 
doubt  a  vaflity  which  is  not  less  barbar- 
ous than  what  it  induces  has  much  to 
do  with  these  extravagant  expenditures, 
but  as  Mr.  Snyder  says,  the  poor  only 
imitate  the  rich  in  these  matters,  and  it 
is  idle  to  expect  more  rational  customs 
among  them  while  the  example  of  wealth 


and  intellect  encourages  and  serves  to 
justify  the  cult  of  pagan  obsequies. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune, 


"THE    UNITARIAN"    OF   1834  AND 
THAT  OF  1827. 

In  our  May  number  we  printed  an  article 
from  Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  a  monthly  called  "  The  Unitar- 
ian," which  was  published  during  the  ^ear 
1834  by  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  and  of  which  Rev.  Bernard 
Whitman  was  the  editor.  We  added  a  note 
to  the  article  soliciting  further  information 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  might  be  able 
to  furnish  it.  Since  that  time  we  have  re- 
ceived, through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nicker- 
son, the  bound  volume  of  the  periodical 
referred  to,  (the  publication  having  been 
discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitman). 
Of  this  volume  we  hope  to  give  further 
notice  hereafter.  We  have  also  received 
from  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett^  and  Prof.  Cary 
of  Meadville,  the  following  notes  which 
contain  interesting  information  bearing  on 
the  general  subject: 

FROM  MB.  GANITETT. 

You  ask  for  information  about  the  old 
Unitarian  of  1834.  In  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett's 
long  article  filling  the  April,  1871,  number 
of  the  "  Historical  Magazine,"  and  contain- 
ing a  long,  but  still  incomplete,  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  he  en- 
ters that  magazine  in  his  list  thus:  "  The 
Unitarian,  18S^,  conducted  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bernard  Whitman  and  Jason  Whitman, 
and  Mr.  G^rge  Nichols,  Boston,  (A  month- 
ly publication)."  My  impression  is  that  it 
lasted  but  one  year,  1834.  But  I  think  there 
was  a  still  older  "Unitarian,"  of  New  York, 
1827,  issued  irregularly  by  Wm.  Ware;  and 
that  you  will  fina  some  notice  of  this  one  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  1827,  and  four 
numbers  of  it  in  the  A.  U.  A.  library  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Christian  Examiner  for  1835 
would  probably  refer  to  the  other  one.  The 
little  Unitarian  monthlies,  etc.,  got  going 
about  1827;  and  during  the  next  ten  years 
there  were  ei^ht  or  ten  of  them  in  different 
places,  none  living  long. 

Yours  truly,  W.  C.  GAiwETr. 

Hinadaie,  lU. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  CARY. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  older 
"Unitarian"  I  would  say:  Back  of  the  **01d 
Unitarian "  spoken  of  last  month,  is  a  still 
older.  Toward  the  close  the  vear  1827,  there 
was  started  in  New  York  City,  "The  Uni- 
tarian" to  be  "issued  at  irregular  inter- 
vals during  the  present  winter."  Pour 
numbers  appeared,  in  November,  December^ 
January  and  March.  It  wtfs  promised  that 
the  publication  should  be  resumed  the  fol- 
lowing winter  if  sufficient  encouragement 
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was  given, — but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise. 

Very  truly  yours,  G.  L.  C. 

MeadvCUe,  Pa. 

We  have  looked  through  the  Christian 
Examiner  of  1835  but  do  not  .find  there 
any  notice  of  "  The  Unitarian  "  of  1834,  or 
of  Mr.  Whitman,  its  editor.  But  in  the  Ex- 
aminer of  1827  we  do  find  a  notice  of  a 
periodical  called  "The  Unitarian,"  pub- 
lished at  that  time  by  D.  Fell  and  S.  C. 
Francis,  N.  Y.  It  was  announced  as  to  ap- 
pear at  irregular  intervals,  as  Prof.  Gary 
says,  and  was  not  to  be  issued  to  subscribers 
at  an  annual  subscription  price,  but  was 
to  be  placed  at  certain  shops  in  the  city  and 
there  sold.  Two  numbe^p  had  already  ap- 
peared when  the  notice  in  the  Examiner 
was  written.  It  seems  likely  that  only 
four  numbers  were  ever  issued  —  the  four 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Gary,  and  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Gannett  as  now  in  the  A.  U.  A. 
library,  Boston. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
JStill  with  Thee, 

Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning 
breaketh. 
When  the  bird  waketh  and  the  shadows 
fiee; 
Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  day- 
light, 
Dawns   the   sweet  consciousness,  I  am 
with  Thee. 

Alone  with  Thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows. 
The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born; 

Alone  with  Thee,  in  breathless  adoration, 
In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the 
morn. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to 
slumber. 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer; 
Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o'er- 
shading. 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee 
there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morn- 
ing 
When  the  soul  waketh  and  life's  shadows 
flee; 
O,  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawn- 
ing, 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with 
Thee. 

Mrs.  H,  B.  Stowe, 

Monday. 
Looking  to  Ood. 

I  look  to  Thee  in  every  need, 

And  never  look  in  vain; 
I  feel  Thy  touch.  Eternal  love, 

And  all  is  w^l  again; 
The  thought  of  Thee  is  mightier  far 

Than  sin  and  pain  and  sorrow  are. 


Discouraged  in  the  work  of  life. 

Disheartened  by  its  load. 
Shamed  by  its  failures  or  its  fears, 

I  sink  beside  the  road,— 
But  let  me  only  think  of  Thee 

And  then  new  heart  springs  up  in  me. 

Thy  calmness  bends  serene  above. 

My  restlessness  to  still; 
Around  me  flows  Thy  quickening  life, 

To  nerve  my  faltering  will; 
Thy  presence  fills  my  solitude; 

Thy  providence  turns  all  to  good. 

Embosomed  deep  in  Thy  dear  love, 

Held  in  Thy  law,  I  stand; 
Thy  hand  in  all  things  I  behold, 

And  all  things  in  Thy  hand; 
Thou  leadest  me  by  unsought  ways, 
And  turns't  my  mourning  into  praise. 

Anon, 
Tuesday. 
Real  Victors, 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell 

in  the  battle  of  life — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who 

died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  from 

whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows 

wore  the  chaplet  of  fame, — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble, 

the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely 

a  silent  and  desperate  part^ 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  in  its  branches, 

whose  hopes  burned  in  ashes  away. 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they 

had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the  dying 

of  day 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them, 

unpitied,  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  fail- 
ure, and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its 

chorus,  its  psean  for  those  who  have 

won; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant, 

and  high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping, 

and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors, 

I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat  I 
In  the  shadow, 'mongst  those  who  are  fallen 

and  wounded  and  dying,  and  there 
Ghant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on 

their   pain-knotted   brows,  breathe  a 

prayer, 
Hola  the  hand  that  is  hapless,  and  whisper, 

"  They  only  the  victory  win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have 

vanquished  the  demon  that  tempts  ub 

within; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduoed  by 

the  prize  that  the  world  holds  on  high; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer, 

resist,  fight,— if  need  be,  to  die." 
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Speak,  history  I  who  are  life's  viotors? 

Unroll  thy  long  annals,  and  say, — 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  oalled  the 

viotors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  dav? 

The  Martyrs,  or  Nero?    The  Spartans  who 

fell  at  ThermopylflB's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?    His  judges, 
or  Socrates?    Pilate  or  Christ? 

W.  W.  Story, 
Wednesday. 

Trnte  Nobility, 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good  thing— not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothinfi^  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure, — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right. 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  feel  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

The  bush  for  the  robin  or  wren. 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses. 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets^ 
And  sometimes  the  thinff  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets; 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gainii 
But  i       * 

As' 

Alice  Cory, 
Thxtbsdat. 

Fidelity  and  Patience. 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still; 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides: — 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 

We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done;  — 

Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return, 

All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 


gooa  iieui  noi  m  pursuing, 
or  gaining  of  great  or  of  small; 
;  just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 
A  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 


Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  soul, 

When  thou  dost  rest  in  Nature's  eye, 

Triumphant  in  thy  self-control. 

The  struggling,  tasked  morality,— 

**  Ah,  child! "  she  cries,  "  that  strife  divine, 

It  was  the  life  of  Gk>d  in  thine." 


FBroAY. 


MaWmoAmcAd, 


Qeihsemane  and  Calvary, 

When  my  love  to  Qtod  stows  weak, 
When  for  deeper  faith  X  seek, 
Then  in  thought  I  go  to  thee, 
Garden  of  G^thsemanel 


There  I  walk  amid  the  shades. 
While  the  lingering  twilight  faded; 
See  that  suffering,  friendless  one 
Weeping,  praying  there  alone. 

When  my  love  for  man  grows  weak, 
When  for  stronger  faith  I  seek. 
Hill  of  Calvary  1    I  go 
To  thy  scenes  of  fear  and  woe; — 

There  behold  his  agony 
Suffered  on  the  bitter  tree; 
See  his  anguish,  see  his  faith, 
liove  triumphant  still  in  death. 

Then  to  life  I  turn  again. 
Learning  all  the  worth  of  pain. 
Learning  all  the  might  that  lies 
In  a  full  self-sacrifice. 


Saturday. 


Awnu 


One  Day  at  a  Hirne, 

One  day  at  a  time  I    That's  all  it  can  be; 

No  faster  than  that  is  the  hardest  fate; 
And  days  have  their  limits,  however  we 

Begin  them  too  early  and  stretch  them 
too  late. 

One  day  at  a  timet 
It's  a  wholesome  rhymet 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  at  a  timet   Every  heart  that  aohee, 

Knowing  only  too  well  how  long  they  can 

seem; 

But   it's   never  to-day   which   the   spirit 

breaks — 

Its  the  darkened  future,  ^thout  a  gleam* 

One  day  at  a  timet  When  joy  is  at  height — 
Such  joy  as  the  heart  can  never  for^t — 

And  pulses  are  throbbing  with  wild  delight, 
How  hard  to  remember  that  suns  must 
set 

One  day  at  a  timet    But  a  single  day. 

Whatever  its  load,  whatever  its  length; 
And  there's  a  bit  of  precious  Scripture  to 
say 
That,  according  to   each,  shall  be  our 
strength. 

One  day  at  a  timet    'Tis  the  whole  of  life; 

All  sorrow,  all  joy,  are  measured  therein: 
The  bound  of  our  purpose,  our  noblest 
strife. 

The  one  only  countersign  sure  to  win  I 

One  day  at  a  timet 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme! 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

Htl&n  Hunt  Jackson, 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  MANQASARIAN. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mangasarian,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  joined  us  from  the  Presby- 
terians two  years  ago,  because,  as  he 
says,  he  thought  we  had  no  theological 
beliefs,  and  who,  finding  his  mistake, 
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now  joins  the  Ethical  Colture  Move- 
ment^ sends  an  article  to  the  Christian 
Register,  preferring  something  which 
looks  very  much  like  the  charge  that  he 
was  inveigled  into  our  ranks  under  false 
pretenses.  He  had  heard  and  read 
those  cheap  and  foolish  utterances  which 
some  of  us  are  so  much  given  to  mak- 
ing, to  the  effect  that,  wiQi  Unitarians, 
character  is  everything  and  belief  noth- 
ing; that  if  a  man  is  only  honest  he  may 
believe  and  preach  anything  he  pleases, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  with  his 
standing  or  acceptableness  among  Uni- 
tarians, etc.  Accordingly,  as  he  claims, 
he  took  us  at  our  word  and  joined  our 
ranks.  But  alas!  hardly  sooner  was  he 
among  us  than  he  began  to  discover 
that  the  men  who  said  these  fine,  brave 
things,  did  not  mean  them;  that  their 
pulpits  were  really  established  for  the 
promulgation  of  certain  religious  doc- 
trines, and  if  one  wanted  to  preach  other 
doctrines  radically  different  he  must  go 
elsewhere  to  do  it;  that  character  was 
by  no  means  all  that  Unitarians  looked 
at;  that  the  very  men  who  told  him  that 
he  might  believe  in  one  God  or  forty 
and  it  would  make  no  difference  with 
his  denominational  standing,  would  be 
the  first,  if  he  undertook  to  preach  forty 
gods  in  their  pulpits,  to  find  some  way 
to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Now  all  this  looks  very  much  as  if 
Mr.  Mangasarian  had  a  case.  Of  course 
it  is  easy  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  wise  enough  to  know  that  a  re- 
ligious body  as  a  matter  of  course  has 
religious  doctrines,  and  that  any  claim 
to  <£e  contrary  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  absurd.  But  this  does  not  relieve 
us  from  the  responsibility  of  having 
made  declarations,  and  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  declarations,  which 
when  put  to  the  test  none  of  us  are 
willing  to  abide  by,  and  which  therefore 
are  calculated  to  deceive  persons  who 
have  not  had  enough  experience  to  see 
through  them.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  deceive;  we  have  simply  fallen 
into  ways  of  loose  and  extravagant  talk- 
ing— ^tiJking  which  sounds  so  brave  and 
"broad"  and  "free"  that  we  do  not 
realize  the  absurdity  of  it,  until  some 


one  comes,  like  Mr.  Mangasarian,  and 
proposes  to  take  us  at  our  word.  Then 
it  suddenly  becomes  apparent  that  our 
beautiful  declarations  are  only  talk,  and 
that  the  difference  between  us  and  other 
people  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  beliefs,  but  only 
that  we  have  doctrines  and  beliefs  which 
we  dare  test  by  reason  and  conscience 
and  the  best  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. \ 

Having  found  all  this  out,  it  was  to 
be  expected  of  course  that  Mr.  Manga- 
sarian w«uld  leave  us.  And  now,  as  he 
informs  us,  he  is  happy  in  having  at 
last,  in  the  sheltering  embrace  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  reached  the 
goal  of  his  quest — a  place  where 
"character"  is  all  that  will  be  required 
of  him,  where  "beliefs"  will  not  be 
considered,  where  he  will  be  absolutely 
"free"  to  accept  whatever  seems  to  him 
true  and  preach  the  same  without  its 
affecting  his  standing  in  his  new  fellow- 
ship. 

But  alas!  is  he  quite  sure  that  he  is 
not  doomed  to  another  disappointment  f 
Let  an  occasion  arise  for  him  to  make 
trial  of  his  new  freedom,  and  he  will 
see.  Let  him  come  to  believe  anything 
radically  different  from  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture standards,  for  example  let  him 
accept  Bomanism,  or  Calvinism,  and 
how  long  will  he  be  able  to  keep  his 
standing  as  an  Ethical  Culture  lecturer  ? 
No  time  at  all.  Ladeed  if  he  will  stop 
and  think  one  minute  he  will  see  that 
this  must  be  so.  It  will  matter  nothing 
if  his  character  does  remain  as  good  as 
ever.  !Mr.  Adler,  Mr.  Salter  and  the  ' 
others  will  have  no  use  for  one  holding 
and  proposing  to  proclaim  such  "theo- 
logical beliefs." 

Or  if  his  beliefs  come  to  be  radically 
different  from  theirs  even  only  in 
ethical  matters,  it  will  be  the  same.  Let 
hiTn  remain  a  man  of  practically  spotless 
character,  but  come  speculatively  to 
deny  the  validity  of  ethics,  and  begin, 
preaching  this  denial;  or  let  him  adopt 
and  begin  teaching  the  theory  that 
the  basis  of  morals  is  expediency  or  the 
will  of  the  strongest,  as  many  a  man  of 
good  character  has  taught,  and  will  they 
have  any  farther  use  for  him  on  their 
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"free  "platforms?  Certainly  not  Their 
platforms  ar6  free  to  men  who  believe 
their  way;  that  is  all.  Belief  is  with 
them  just  as  mnch  a  test  of  fitness  for 
one  of  their  lectureships  as  with  Uni- 
tarians it  is  a  test  of  fitness  for  the 
ministry; — as  much  and  no  more. 
Their  "free"  platforms  are  free  in  the 
way  that  onrs  are,  but  in  no  other.  So 
that,  much  as  Mr.  Mangasarian  flatters 
himself  to  the  contrary,  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  happy  place  where  "beliefs" 
do  not  count;  and  he  never  will  find  it, 
unless  he  leaves  this  world  and  is  able 
to  discover  some  other  inhabited  only  by 
idiots. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Says  Dr.  F.  tt  Hedge:  "The  Gpd 
whom  I  worship  is  a  God  who  sees  and 
hears  and  thinks  and  loves  and  pities 
and  approves." 
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Shelley  calls  "Nature"  "sleeping 
mind;"  and  has  anyone  found  a  pro- 
founder  or  truer  definition  ? 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
such  dark  and  cruel  ideas  of  God  as  are 
only  too  often  taught  under  the  name 
of  Christfanity  are  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  atheism  we  see  about  us.  Said 
George  MacDonald  at  a  recent  English 
Conference:  "There  is  more  real  faith 
in  the  world  than  ever.  Men  are  search- 
ing for  the  real  God.  An  atheistic 
lecturer  lately  heard  the  Bishop  of  Bed- 
ford, and  said  he  never  heard  such  a 
description  of  God,  and  would  never 
again  speak  against  such  a  God,  and  so 
gave  up  his  lecturing.  If  God  were 
such  a  God  as  I  often  hear  I  would  be 
an  atheist" 


Many  of  our  readers  have  spent  more 
or  less  of  their  summer  in  the  midst  of 
quiet,  beautiful  fields  and  hills  and 
mountains.  How  many  times  have  such 
been  impelled  to  say  to  themselves: 
Nothing  inspires  to  ccdm  and  peaceful 
trust  in  the  great  Power  above  us  all, 
as  does  Nature.  We  rise  up  and  we  lie 
down;  we  wake  and  we  sleep,  and  all 
the  while  the  grass  grows  and  the  fruit 


ripens.  The  great,  good  Power  "neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps."  Nature  does  her 
work  with  a  fidelity  which  may  well 
shame  us  alike  out  of  our  anxieties  and 
our  unfaithfulnesses. 


No  man  is  an  atheist  in  his  heart — in 
his  central  intuitions,  in  his  moral  judg- 
ment. Down  in  the  deep  places  of  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  there  is  a 
voice  that  forever  and  beyond  all  reply 
speaks  of  a  Power,  a  Wisdom  and  a 
Righteousness,  higher  than  the  human. 
It  is  only  on  the  finger-tips  of  the  criti- 
cal intellect  or  on  the  end  of  the  flippant 
tongue  that  a  man  can  be  an  atheist 


After  rest,  happier  and  stronger  work! 
This  is  the  word  for  the  hour,  as  our 
ministers  and  congregations  return  from 
their  vacations  and  the  last  of  our 
churches  re-open.  Says  the  American 
Hebrew:  "Now  we  have  had  our  fun 
for  its  own  sake,  let  us  enjoy  the  fun  of 
living  useful,  beneficent,  helpful  lives." 


Now  is  the  time  for  our  churches  to 
lay  out  their  year's  work — philanthropic, 
charitable,  temperance,  educational,  so- 
cial, religious,  missionary.  The  success 
of  the  year  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  wisdom,  boldness  and  thoroughness 
of  the  plans  made  now. 


The  results  of  the  missionary  tour 
made  through  the  west  last  spring  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitaidan  Association,  Mr.  Batch- 
elor,  the  Western  Representative,  Mr. 
Savage,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ames,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  been  most  excellent 
The  plan  formed  then  of  a  second  tour, 
this  autumn,  is  to  be  carried  out  the 
present  month,  but  this  time  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  hold  independent  meetings 
but  to  visit  State  Conferences.  The 
persons  making  up  the  missionary  party 
this  fall  will  be  Secretary  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Horton, 
of  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  and 
probably  Mr.  Slicer,  of  Providence. 
They  attend  Crst  the  Michigan  Con- 
ference at  Detroit,  Oct  2-8;  then  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  at  Milwaukee, 
Oct  4-6;  then  the  Minnesota  Oonfer- 
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ence  at  St.  Cloud,  Oct  9-10;  afterward  a 
meeting  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  probably 
on  Oct  14th;  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
several  other  less  important  meetings. 
We  look  for  the  effect  of  this  tour  to  be 
even  better  than  that  of  last  spring. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  list  of  meet- 
ings is  not  to  include  one  in  Chicago. 


A.  gentleman  of  Chicago  furnished 
money  last  year  to  enable  us  to  send 
150  copies  of  the  Unitarian  free  to 
Michigan  University  students.  The 
missionary  results  thus  accomplished 
were  most  gratifying — ^many  of  tiie  stu- 
dents not  only  reading  the  magazine 
themselves,  but  passing  it  on  to  others, 
and  sending  it  home  to  frienda  The 
same  gentleman  generously  offers  to  pay 
for  copies  to  be  sent  the  coming  year  to 
200  students.  Who  will  help  us  to  send 
it  to  as  many  in  other  colleges — ComeU 
University,  Wisconsin  University,  Iowa 
University,  Illinois  University,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  a  score  of  others?  The  field 
is  unlimited,  and  we  can  think  of  no 
possible  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
dissemination  of  our  faith  that  will  yield 
better  returns. 

We  also  want  help  to  send  out  the 
Unitarian  as  a  missionary  in  other 
directions.  The  applications  that  come 
to  us  for  free  copies,  for  libraries,  read- 
ing rooms,  orthodox  ministers,  theologi- 
<ial  students  and  others  who  are  begin- 
ning to  inquire,  also  for  poor  persons 
who  are  unable  to  pay  ev^n  the  small 
sum  of  one  dollar,  are  far  more  than  we 
can  supply.  We  need  constant  dona- 
tions for  this  purpose.  We  hope  some 
of  our  friends  will  be  moved  to  start  a 
permanent  fmid  for  this  use.  Let  us 
push  on  the  dessemination  of  our 
thought  this  year  as  never  before. 

We  have  not  reached  the  time,  and 
shall  not  soon,  when  the  liberal  relig- 
ionist can  be  excused  from  negative  and 
destructive  theological  work  There 
can  be  no  sowing  grain  without  tearing 
up  sod  with  the  ploughihare,  no  pro- 
moting health  without  clearing  away 
nuisances  and  sources  of  disease.  More- 
over, denial  of  the  false  is  often  the 


[October 

most  real  and  emphatic  way  of  aflSrxning 
the  true.  Nevertheless  the  time  has 
plainly  come  when  we  can  and  should 
put  a  diminishing  emphasis  upon  the 
destructive  side  of  our  work,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  we  are  coming  to 
have  so  many  helpers  on  that  side.  All 
the  science,  intelligence  and  free  inquiry 
of  our  time  is  working  to  undermine 
the  unreasonable  theologies  of  the  past. 
What,  then,  remains  for  us?  The 
higher  task  of  leading  the  way  to  a  new 
reconstruction.  Man  cannot  live  by 
destruction;  man  cannot  live  by  mere 
free  inquiry.  If  the  old  will  no  longer 
give  life,  we  must  find  a  new  that  will 
— life  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  Uwe,  and 
consecration  and  zeal.  To  help  the 
world  to  this  must  be  the  great  work  of 
religious  liberalism  from  this  time  on. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  in  these 
columns  of  the  importance  of  home 
worship,  and  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting it  have  published  from  time  to 
time,  and  shall  continue  to  publish 
throughout  this  year,  our  "One  Upward 
Look  Each  Day."  It  consequently 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  find  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  American  He- 
brew,  one  of  our  liberal  Jewish  papers, 
apropos  of  a  collection  of  Hymns  and 
Anthems  for  Jewish  worship,  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Altar  pn  the  Hearth," 
from  which  we  quote  the  following,  which 
is  as  well  worth  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  Liberal  Christians  as  of  Liberal  Jews : 

"  It  needs  no  extended  experience  or  wide 
observation  to  realize  how  essential  a  factor 
in  the  perpetuation  of  religion,  is  worship 
in  the  home.  The  synagogue  can  have  but 
a  limited,  superficial  influence  if  unaided 
by  the  subtle  skill  of  sacred  service  at  the 
fireside.  His  must  be  but  a  cheerless  life 
who  cannot  look  back  to  the  sweet  serenity 
of  home  devotions.  " 

"And  yet  how  terribly  easy  it  is  to  inter- 
mit these  and  deprive  the  young  of  their 
inspiring  influence!  Let  but  some  slight 
cause  interrupt  these  home  devotions,  be  it 
even  for  a  few  times,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  quickly  the  attachment  to  them  is  in- 
sensibly dissolved  and  how  speedily  they 
fall  into  desuetude;  and  once  they  are  dis- 
continued how  difficult  it  seems  to  resume 
them  I 

"The  most  potent  element  in  home  wor- 
ship is  music.  A  woman  or  maiden  seated 
at  a  piano  or  organ  can  exercise  a  spell 
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which  will  convert  an  agnostic  or  a  relig- 
iously indifferent  family  into  one  that  sh^l 
be  devotional,  whose  members  will  realize 
the  fact  of  Gkxl's  existence,  and  the  need  of 
acknowledgment  of  that  fact  with  all  its 
attendant  duties.  We  trust  that  it  [the 
Collection  of  Hymns]  will  find  the  widest 
dissemination,  to  the  end  that  the  altars  of 
pure  religion  may  once  again  be  established 
in  our  Jewish  homes." 


Woman^s  Work. 
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Dr.  E.  A.  Meredith  has  an  article  in 
the  Andover  Review  on  "Current  Mis- 
quotations," in  which  he  tells  .  some 
tilings  which  will  surprise  some  persons, 
for  example:  "Cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godliness,"  "Pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,"  "The  war  horse  scents  the 
battle  from  afar,"  "God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  are  not  in  the 
Bible.  Shakespeare  says,  not  "heart  of 
hearts^^  but  "heart  of  heart\^'  not" Screw 
your  courage  to  the  sticking  point," 
but  "to  the  sticking  place;"  not  "We 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  o/," 
but  "as  dreams  are  made  on;"  not 
"leave  not  a  ureck  behind,"  but  "leave 
not  a  rack  behind."  Milton  says  not 
"To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,"  but  "fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new."  Butler's  "Hudibras"  does  not 
contain  the  couplet 

^  But  he  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day," 

nor  does  any  one  seem  to  know  where 
the  lines  come  from.  Dryden  says  not 
"  Everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long," 
but  "Everything  by  starts,"  etc.  The 
quotation  from  Lee's  "Alexander  the 
Great,"  should  be,  not,  "When  Greek 
meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war," 
but  "When  Greeks  join'd  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war."  "Welcome  the 
coming,  speed  the  parting  guests,"  is 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  line, 
Odyssey,  XV,  74.  There  is  no  such 
French  expression  as  "non  de  plume." 
From  these  and  many  other  inaccuracies 
Dr.  Meredith  deduces  the  excellent  pre- 
cept, "Verify  your  quotations."       ' 


Bev.  T.  T.  Munger  has  an  article  in 
the  September  Forum  on  "Religion's 
Gain  from  Science."  The  conclusions 
he  reaches  are,  that: 

(1)  Science  has  deepened  reverence; 

(2)  It  has  taught  religion  to  think. 


especially  of  natural  events,  according 
to  cause  and  effect; 

(8)  It  has  removed  some  superstitions 
whidi  were  a  hindrance  to  religion; 

(4)  It  has  taught  that  moral  laws  are 
natural  laws; 

(5)  It  has  delivered  religion  from  the 
habit  of  defending  supposed  truths  be- 
cause of  their  apparent  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Munger  claims 
that  science  has  also  demonstrated  its 
own  limitations,  and  made  it  more  than 
ever  clear  that  it  can  never  take  the 
place  of  religion,  but  that  religion  is  a 
permanent  necessity  of  man. 

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Informatian  eonceming  the  relioUnu,  philan- 
ihropio  and  Uterary  work  of  toomen^  U  aolicUed  for 
tMs  department.  Address  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  M  ich. 

What  Shall  the  Women  op  our  Church- 
es Do  Tbiq  Year? 

The  vacation  season  is  ended,  and  church 
doors  are  again  opened  for  the  re-awakening 
activities  of  another  year.  These  activities, 
outside  of  pulpit  ministrations,  will  in  most 
churches  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  women. 
What  form  shall  they  take?  is  being  earn- 
estly asked  just  now  in  man^  quarters. 
Pending  the  answer,  and  in  lieu  of  pro- 
grammes, and  reports  of  work  done,  which 
later  will  fill  this  department,  we  venture  a 
few  suggestions. 

Social  Life. 

It  goes  without  sayinff  that  whatever  of 
social  activity  our  churches  have,  must  be 
largely  due  to  the  plannings  and  exertions 
of  women.  Women  are  the  natural  creators 
of  social  life  alike  in  the  home  and  in  the 
church.  Nor  may  the  social  element  be 
overlooked  if  our  churches  are  to  succeed: 
for,  although  sociability  is  not  religion  and 
cannot  take  its  place,  vet  the  churches 
whose  members  ^*  shake  hands,''  and  know 
and  care  for  each  other,  and  maintain  a 
cordial  social  life,  will  be  far  more  influen- 
tial and  useful  than  churches  that  lack  in 
this  particular.  The  social  interests  and 
activities  of  our  churches  should  therefore 
be  carefully  planned  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Money-Raising. 
*  Then,  in  most  of  our  churches  there  is 
money  to  be  raised  by  the  women, — in  a 
few  even  the  support  of  the  minister  and 
the  maintenance  of  stated  public  services 
beinff  in  part  dei)endent  upon  the  funds 
which  the  women  are  able  to  supply. 

The  means  usually  resorted  to  for  raising 
money  are  suppers,  fairs,  sales  of  house 
plants,  various  entertainments,  and  alas  I 
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here  and  there  public  dancing  parties. 
Doubtless  all  work  really  valuable  in  itself 
done  by  the  women  of  our  churches,  either 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  church  income  or  for 
charitable  purposes,  is  good — strengthening 
the  church  life  as  well  bringing  in  money. 
But  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  for  money  considerations  to  intro- 
duce into  connection  with  our  churches 
anything  the  moral  or  social  influence  of 
which  is  in  any^dse  questionable.  Better 
have  no  churches  than  churches  that  we 
have  to  apologize  for  or  blush  over  in  any 
particular. 

Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Work. 

A  church  that  exists  for  itself  alone  has 
little  right  to  call  itself  a  Christian  church. 
We  believe  that  no  church  is  so  poor  or 
weak  but  that  it  ought  to  give  labor  and 
money,  something,  if  ever  so  little,  to  good 
causes  outside  of  itself. 

It  seems  to  us  no  church  is  completely 
organized  in  which  its  members  have  not 
made  themselves  personally  responsible  for 
some  local  charity  or  reform.  A  neighbor- 
hood library  and  reading-room;  a  Lend  a 
Hand  circle  to  visit  the  poor,  the  old  and 
the  sick  of  the  neighborhood  and  relieve 
their  pressing  necessity^  a  Humane  Society 
or  a  Band  of  Mercy,  to  inquire  into  and  try 
to  relieve  the  often  extreme  necessities  of 
our  dumb  neighbors,  the  cats  and  dogs, 
horses  and  cattle,  tortured  and  starved  by 
the  thoughtlessness  or  brutality  of  inhu-  . 
man  masters;  a  boys'  club  to  look  after  and 
win  to  better  things  the  boys  loitering  on 
street  corners,  if  not  worse  places,  late  at 
night;  a  cooking  school  for  teaching  scien- 
tinc  and  healthful  cooking;  a  dress-making 
class  not  merely  to  teach  the  art  of  cutting 
and  fitting  dresses,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
study  the  structure  and  needs  of  the  body 
to  be  clothed,  thus  making  sure  that  the 
dresses  be  healthful  as  well  as  pretty, — pret- 
tv  because  healthful;  a  band  of  "King's 
daughters"  pledged  to  some  form  of  service 
**in  his  name,"  if  only  to  free  their  own 
speech  and  that  of  the  community  so  far  as 
they  have  influence  from  slang;  a  social 
purity  circle  pledged  to  pure  and  clean 
thoughts  and  lips  as  well  as  life,  and  to 
work  for  these  things  in  the  community;  a 
temperance  society  working  not  only  to 
save  the  drunkard,  but  to  save  the  young 
by  making  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
close  the  saloons,  and  make  even  an  occa- 
sional glass  disreputable. 

Gaining  Information.    Study  Classes. 

Preliminary  to  and  co-extensive  with  all 
successful  work  in  any  of  these  charities, 
philanthropies  and  reforms,  must  be  intel- 
ligence about  them.  What  charities  and 
reforms  are  most  needed  in  our  neighbor- 
hood? Only  investigation,  careful  and  tho- 
rough, will  answer.  How  can  these  best  be 
inaugurated?  To  answer  this  question  will 
require  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
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of  such  charities  and  reforms;  and  in  no 
better  way  than  through  such  acquaintance 
can  the  enthusiasm  be  generated  which  will 
be  found  necessary  to  sustain  them.  What 
are  Lend  a  Hand  clubs?  How  are  they  or- 
ganized? What  have  they  accomplished 
elsewhere?  and  by  what  means?  King's 
Daughters,  what  are  they?  and  what  are 
they  doing?  What  are  the  history  and  lit- 
erature of  the  Sdbial  Purity  movement?  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  all  its  forms?  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Humane  Society  or  the 
Band  of  Mercy  movement?  and  largest  of 
all,  the  history'and  literature  of  that  Chris- 
tianity in  whose  name  and  spirit  all  these 
divinely  human  charities  claim  our  service? 
Here  we  find  the  need  for  the  religious 
study  class  into  which  may  be  legitimately 
brought  year  after  year,  one  after  another, 
each  of  these  subjects,  until  the  members 
of  the  church  are  generally  intelligent  upon 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  themes— those 
relating  to  the  brother  at  the  side,  the  fallen 
sparrow  at  the  feet,  the  great  Father  over 
all. 

Here  is  some  noble  work  waiting  the 
doing  this  winter  in  all  our  churches,  and 
it  is  most  womanly  work  too.  One  practical 
charity  or  reform  and  a  winter  of  earnest 
study  into  the  history  and  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  same  in  each  of  our  Unitarian 
churches  this  coming  winter,  and  what  a 
grand  record  would  our  women  be  able  to 
make  at  the  close  of  this  year! 

Reaching  Out  Still  Farther.    Denom- 
inational  Co-OPEKATION.     The 
Women's  Auxiliary. 

In  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  we  have 
not  ^one  beyond  the  individual  churches. 
But  if  our  work  stopped  here,  good  as  it 
might  be  in  itself,  it  would  not  be  the  best. 
Charity  should  begin  at  home,  but  alas  for 
us  if  it  stays  there  1  Outside  of  our  little 
neighborhood  and  church  worlds,  are  the 
great  denominational  and  humanity  worlds. 
The  Crow  Indians  and  the  country-women 
of  Ramabai  are  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  struggling  little  society  trying  to 
build  its  church  home  on  the  distant  prairie, 
loves,  and  will  make  known  there,  the  same 
gospel  we  love  and  are  trying  to  make 
known  here,  and  they  need  help.  So  when 
we  have  got  our  own  home  work  of  study 
class  and  neighborhood  beneficence  fully 
established,  let  us  clasp  hands  helpfully 
with  the  larger  world  of  kindred  workers. 
It  is  to  facilitate  just  such  co-operation 
among  the  women  of  our  whole  denomina- 
tional body  that  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Conference  has  been  established,  and  for 
six  years  has  done  work  of  which  we  are  all 
so  justly  proud.  But  the  Auxiliarv  could 
do  a  much  larger  work  if  it  numbered  a 
branch  in  every  one  of  our  churches.  Shall 
not  each  of  us  see  to  it  that  such  a  branch 
is  formed  in  our  church  this  fall,  if  it  has 
not  been  done  before?    The  Auxiliary  ap- 
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9al8  to  the  women  of  our  denomination, 
Bt,  as  a  national  organization,  which 
knows  no  sectional  lines;  second,  as  a  dis- 
tinctly Unitarian  organization,  pledged  to 
the  spread  of  Unitarian  Christianity;  and 
in  these  days  of  slipping  away  of  founda- 
tions this  is  much. 

Three  distinct  lines  of  religious  work, 
then,  we  would  commend  to  the  women  of 
our  churches  east  and  west,  as  they  are 
forming  plans  for  this  year.  1.  Religious 
Study  Classes;  2.  Practical  philanthropic 
work  at  home;  3.  The  making  of  the 
women's  organization  in  each  of  our 
churches  a  branch  of  our  national  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference;  thus  broadening  our 
horizon  and  multiplying  our  resources  by 
co-operation. 

WOIVIAN. 
Give  us  that  grand  word  "Woman"  once 

again, 
And  let's  have  done  with  "  lady." 

One's  a  term 
Full  of  fine  force — strong,  beautiful  and 

firm, 
Fit  for  the  noblest  use  of  tongue  or  pen — 
And  one's  a  word  for  lackeys. 

One  suggests 
The  mother,  wife  and  sister;  one  the  dame 
Whose  costly  robe,  mayhap,  gave  her  the 

name. 
One  w^ord  upon  its  own  strength  leans  and 

rests. 
The  other  minces  tiptoe. 

Who  would  be 
The  "perfect  woman"  must  grow  brave  of 

heart 
And  broad  of  soul,  to  play  her  troubled  part 
Well  in  life's  drama;  while  each  day  we 

The  "perfect  lady"  skilled  in  what  to  do 
And  what  to  say,  grace  in  each  tone  and  act 
('TIS  taught  in  schools  but  needs  some  native 

tact). 
Yet  narrow  in  her  mind  as  in  her  shoe. 
Give  the  first  place,  then,  to  the  nobler 

phrase. 
And  leave  the  lesser  word  for  lesser  praise. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Dterary  notes. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly's  comment  upon 
the  pamphlet  reprint  of  the  Field-IngersoU 
articles  on  Christianity  vs.  Agnosticism,  is: 
"There  is  a  great  hurling  of  missiled'in  this 
book,  but  when  the  field  is  cleared,  there 
appear  to  be  no  dead  or  wounded." 

One  of  our  valued  exchanges  is  "The 
New  Christianity,"  started  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  edi- 
torial charge  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett  and  Rev. 
S.  H.  Spencer.  It  represents  ablv  the 
broader  and  less  sectarian  aspects  of  Swe- 
denborgian  thought. 

Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler,  of  England,  has 
b^un  to  edit  a  paper  called  The  Dawn, 


giving  reports  of  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  state  regulation  of  vice  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  this  pernicious 
system  has  found  a  foothold.  It  is  inter- 
esting, and  is  edited  with  courage,  combined 
with  delicacy  and  discretion. 

The  Unitarian  S.  S.  Society  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  manual  of  "Lessons  on  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  Rev.  George  F.  Piper. 
It  is  designed  for  pupils  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  It  contains  twenty  les- 
sons, beginning  with  Abraham  and  ending 
with  Saul.  Another  volume  of  the  same 
length  will  complete  the  Old  Testament. 
The  work  seems  to  us  excellently  done;  we 
think  the  manual  w^ill  be  found  widely  use- 
ful. 

The  Sunday  School  Society  has  also  pub- 
lished (for  the  U.  C.  Temperance  Society)  a 
little  pamphlet  called  "A  Hand  Book  of 
Temperance,"  consisting  of  five  temperance 
lessons  for  Sunday-schools,  by  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole.  The  lessons  are  in  every  way  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  they  go;  but  it  seems  to  us 
a  mistake  to  have  made  them  so  few  and 
the  ground  covered  so  limited.  Tho  sub- 
ject is  large  and  important  enough  to  war- 
rant a  series  of  at  least  twelve  lessons;  noth- 
ing like  justice  can  be  done  to  it  in  less. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  many  schools 
will  wish  to  be  to  the  expense  of  buying 
manuals  for  dve  lessons,  though  we  think 
many  would  have  been  willing  to  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  three  months  of  instruction  in 
this  subject  about  which  it  is  of  so  great 
importance  that  all  our  children  and  youth 
should  be  intelligent. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion (Room  93,  No.  175  Dearborn  St.)  will 
loan  without  charge,  except  for  postage,  the 
following  among  other  books: 

Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma. 

Bartol's  Radical  Problems. 

Batchelor's  Social  Equilibrium. 

Bierbower's  Morals  of  Christ. 

Blackie's  Self -Culture. 

Channing's  Complete  Works. 

Cobbe's  (1)  Broken  Lights  and  (2)  The 
Peak  in  Darien. 

Emerson's  (1)  Nature  and  other  Addresses; 
(2)  Essavs,  and  (3)  Conduct  of  Life. 

Fiske^s  (1)  Destiny  of  Man  and  (2)  The 
Idea  of  God. 

Greg's  The  Creed  of  Christendom. 

Hedge's  Reason  in  Religion. 

Herford's  Story  of  Religion  in  England. 

Longfellow's  Poems. 

Martineau's  (1)  Endeavors  After  the 
Christian  Life,  and  (2)  Hours  on  Sacred 
Things. 

Merriam's  A  Living  Faith. 

Mozoomdar's  Oriental  Christ. 

Parker's  Views  of  Relicrion. 

Phelps'  Gi+'^«^  .A  '  '^. 

Ramab.ii'  T.io  lligh-Caste Hindu  Woman. 

Savage's  Social  Problems. 

Sears'  Foregleams  and  Foreshadows  of 
Immortality. 
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Stockwell's  The  Evolution  of  Immor- 
tality. 

Sunderlan«i*s  What  is  the  Bible  ? 

Tileston*s  Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Lafe  and  Sermons. 

Wooley*s  Love  and  Theology  (a  novel). 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  loaned  for 
twenty-one  days  to  persons  outside  the  city 
on  the  receipt  of  10  cents  for  postage;  or, 
upon  the  payment  of  ezpressage,  packages 
of  six  books  will  be  loaned  for  two  months 
to  any  person  who  will  be  responsible  for 
their  circulation  and  return.  A  fine  of  2 
cents  per  day  will  be  charged  for  books  re- 
tained over  the  time. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  removal  of  Man- 
chester New  College  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford, it  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  a  gift  of 
five  thousand  pounds  has  been  made  to  the 
college  by  Mr.  William  HoUins,  of  Kensing- 
ton, on  condition  that  before  January,  18^, 
the  trustees  of  the  institution  shall  have 
purchased  land  in  Oxford  for  the  erection 
of  college  buildings. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  London,  is  to  publish  the 
correspondence  of  Motley,  the  historian  of 
the  Dutch  Republic. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

The  September  number  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History  contains  a  paper  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  en- 
titled "  John  Wise,  the  Forgotten  Ameri- 
can." Mr.  Wise  was  the  author  of  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New 
England  Churches,"  a  work  very  famous  in 
its  day.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  so  in- 
fluential as  a  forerunner  of  the  Revolution 
should  have  dropped  so  completely  out  of 
notice. 

George  Willis  Cooke  has  a  four-and-a-half 
column  running  review  of  the  writings  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  Transcript  He  likes  the 
romances  and  wonder  stones  of  Stevenson 
better  than  the  realistic  novels  of  Howells, 
and  thinks  them  quite  as  sure  of  permanent 
life. 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  has  a  fine  paper 
in  the  Open  Court  of  September  6th,  on 
"Shelley's  Atheism." 

The  Old  Testament  Student^  edited  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Yale  College,  begins 
with  the  September  number  a  series  of  forty 
studies  on  "The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Christ"  (following  the  Gospel  of  Mark) 
which  would  promise  something  particu- 
larly rich  and  good  but  for  the  drawback 
that  all  its  interpretations  must  be  more  or 
less  hampered  by  its  allegiance  to  orthodoxy. 

A  Boston  daily  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
"that  the  daughters  of  the  three  most 
noted  of  Boston's  Unitarian  ministers  paint 
their   fathers'   portraits.    Miss   Hale   has 


painted  her  father,  Miss  Bartol  has  made  a 
portrait  of  hers,  and  now  Miss  Clarke  has 
nearly  completed  a  portrait  of  her  father 
from  a  sketch  once  made  by  Hunt." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Crocker's  series  of  sermons  on 
"Jesus,"  which  we  mentioned  some  months 
ago,  is  tb  be  published  in  a  volume  by  Mc- 
CSurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Disciples'  Pulpit"  —  the 
monthly  pamphlet  issue  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke's  sermons.  Mrs.  Clarke  will  make 
the  selection  of  sermons  which  are  thus  to 
be  loriven  to  the  public  in  a  form  for  preser- 
vation. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Stevens,  of  Moline,  111., 
writes:  "  I  wish  to  highly  commend  *  Dailv- 
Strength  for  Daily  Needs,'  as  a  little  book 
which  should  be  in  every  household  for 
daily  reference  and  use.  It  devotes  a  single 
page  to  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  a  verse 
or  two  of  appropriate  Scripture  as  the  sub- 
ject of  thought,  followed  by  a  verse^of 
poetry,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  prose  selection 
or  selections  by  various  writers.  It  gives  a 
theme  of  thought  which  aids  to  lift  us  each 
dav  to  a  more  perfect  character.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  for  $1, 
but  cab  be  purchased  for  65  cents  a  copy 
by  addressing  Mrs.  M.  H.  LeRow,  673  West- 
em  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass." 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Path-Hewer" 
comes  to  us  from  Rev.  E.  Rattenbury 
Hodges,  Nottingham,  Eng.,  containing  six 
vigorous  sermons  on,  Man  and  the  Universe; 
The  Eternal  Light;  The  Bible,  what  it  is 
and  what  it  is  not;  What  must  I  do  to 
be  Saved?  Man  the  Path -Hewer;  and  Per- 
fection. These  sermons  are  pointed,  rad- 
ical, well  calculated  to  help  in  the  work  of 
hewing  a  path  through  the  tangled  growths 
of  superstition  to  a  freer  field  for  religion. 
The  preacher  calls  his  discourses  "sermons 
of  free  religious  thought";  but  evidently 
they  are  not  in  line  with  the  "Free  Relig- 
ion of  this  country,  for  in  addition  to 
being  constructive  in  their  aim,  they  seem 
distinctly  to  accept  the  Christian  name  and 
I)OBition. 

A  lecture  comes  to  us  from  Rev.  Charles 
Voysey,  the  well  known  theistic  preacher 
of  London,  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on 
Evolution."  The  lecture  is  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  Are  any  of  the  operations 
of  law  m  Nature  the  working  out  of  a  pre- 
conceived plan?  After  a  handling  of  the 
subject  without  gloves,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  radical  thinker  and  strong  believer  in 
Evolution,  Mr.  Voysey  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  answer:  Yes,  many  things  in  na- 
ture show  design,  many  things  do  show  that 
they  must  be  the  working  out  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan. 

The  "Library  of  American  Literature, 
from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present 
Time,"  on  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  and 
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Mifis  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson  have  been 
at  work  for  several  years,  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  Each  of  the  ten  octavo  volumes 
will  contain  over  500  pages.  The  arrange- 
ment of  volumes  is  as  follows:  Vol.  I., 
"Early  Colonial  Literature,"  1607-1675;  II., 
"Later  Colonial  Literature,"  1676-1764;  III., 
"Literature  of  the  Revolution,"  1765-1777; 
IV.,  "Literature  of  the  Republic— Consti- 
tutional Period,"  1788-1820;  V.,  "  Literature 
of  the  Republic,"  1821-1834;  VL,VII.,  VIII., 
"Literature  of  the  Republic,"  1835-1860; 
IX.,  X.,  'Oiiterature  of  the  Republic,"  1861- 
1887  (fully  representing  the  writers  that 
have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War).  Six  of  the  ten  volumes  are  now 
ready.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  work 
is  sold  by  subscription  instead  of  through 
the  trade.  Its  price  is  from  $3  to  $5  per 
volume,  according  to  binding. 

The  History  of  Herod,  or  Another  Look 
at  a  Man  Emerging  from  Twenty  Centuries 
of  Calumny.  By  John.  Vickers.  12mo.,  360 
pages.  Williams  &  Norgate,  London.  This 
IS  a  piece  of  historical  special  pleading,  and 
it  is  very  well  done.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  one  will  be  better  able  to  judge  intelli- 
gently, not  only  of  Herod  as  a  man  and  a 
ruler^  but  also  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon  to  its 
final  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  after  read- 
ing this  book.  In  the  case  of  a  ruler  like 
Herod,  whose  reputation  has  come  to  us 
only  through  the  word  of  bitter  enemies, 
and  thev  of  a  race  and  creed  that  regarded 
all  mankind  except  themselves  as  alien  to 
God,  hated  by  him,  doomed  to  be  sup- 
planted by  themselves,  and  havixig  no  rights 
which  they  were  undef  obligations  to  re- 
spect; who  were  sure  to  be  implacable  ene- 
mies to  any  ruler  who  was  not  like  them- 
selves an  enemy  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  is  but  fair   to  cross-examine   the    wit- 


Bluffton:  A  Storjrof  To-day.  By  M.  J. 
Savage.  Second  edition.  Boston:  Greo.  H. 
Ellis.  $1.50.  We  are  glad  this  book,  which 
was  for  a  time  out  of  print,  has  been  issued 
in  a  second  edition.  Though  as  a  story  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  much  above  the 
.average  of  novels  even  from  writers  of  note, 
yet  our  chief  interest  in  it  arises  from  its 
semi-autobiographical  character,  and  the 
excellent  portrayal  it  gives  of  the  growth  of 
a  thoughtful,  earnest  mind  from  a  tradi- 
tional k)  a  rational  faith.  It  is  justly  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  not  only  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  we  have  for  putting  into  the 
hands  of  persons  of  orthodox  education  who 
are  inquiring  for  light. 

How  they  Lived  at  Hampton,  By  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale,  D.  D.  No  writer  of  our  dav 
is  more  alive  to  every  means  through  which 
he  can  practically  help  men  out  of  poverty, 
suffering  and  sin,  and  do  sometning  to 
bring  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 


than  Mr.  Hale.  The  book  before  us  is 
another  illustration  of  this.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  show  how  a  woolen  mill  may  be  carried 
on  with  financial  success,  and  in  a  way  to 
lift  ^1  concerned  in  it  up  into  self-respect, 
independence,  virtuous  and  happy  lives. 
The  plan  is  that  of  Christian  co-operation, 
—  essentially  the  co-operative  system  work- 
ed out  by  Holyoake  at  Rochdale,  England, 
— only,  interfused  a  little  more  fully  with 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Chnst.  We  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  the  principles  underlying 
successful  business  co-operation  a  better 
popular  elucidation. — J.  Stilman  Smith  Jb 
Ck).,  Boston.    $1.00. 

"  The  Complete  Life.  Six  Sermon-Lec- 
tures from  the.  Standpoint  of  Modern 
Thought."  By  James  H.  West.  Chicago: 
Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    60  cents.  T^-^   *9i 

The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are,  The 
Complete  Life,  The  Helper  On,  Moral  Pur- 
pose, The  Deification  of  Man,  Equilibrium, 
and  The  Holy  Spirit.  The  author  claims 
that  his  utterances  are  ''from  the  stand- 
point of  modem  thought."  It  would  at 
least  have  been  more  modest  if  he  had  said 
"from  a  standpoint  of  modern  thought;'^ 
for  this  is  certainly  as  much  as  can  be 
truthfully  claimed  for  them.  Their  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  they  manifest  a  philosophy 
at  all,  seems  to  be  essentially  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza,  but  with  unlimited  "  Evolution  " 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  conceived  by 
a  naturally  somewhat  poetical  mind  and 
put  in  shape  for  a  popular  audience.  There 
IB  in  the  book  a  considerable  amount  of 
earnest  exhortation  to  moral  living,  *but 
with  a  painful  lack  of  any  such  leverage  as 
men  need  and  as  the  nobler  religions  like 
Christianity  furnish  to  help  men  to  m  oral 
living. 

^SwedenhorgandChanningf  and"rrt*fl 
Catholicism:'  By  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Swedenborg  Publishing 
Association.    Prices  50  cents  and  30  cents. 

These  two  books  are  singularly  broad  and 
candid  in  spirit,  and  have  it  for  their  object 
(the  last  almost  wholly  and  the  first  in  an 
important  degree)  to  soften  the  sectarian 
aspect  of  Swedenborgianism  and  to  em- 
phEMize  its .  more  universal  features.  Mr. 
Barrett's  ground  is  (and  he  claims  the  same 
to  be  Swedenborg's)  that  the  "New  Church" 
of  which  Swedenborg  speaks  is  not  a  new 
and  separate  religious  organization  based 
on  the  doctrines  which  Swedenborg  taught, 
but  is  the  church  universal  and  spiritual — 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  men — consisting  of 
the  good  men  and  women  inside  and  outside 
of  all  sects.  Hence  Mr.  Barrett  declares  it 
to  be  no  part  of  his  work  to  build  up  a  new 
religious  sect,  but  to  disseminate  the  high- 
est truth  among  all  the  sects,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  overcome  and  remove  out  of  the 
way  the  hurtful  spirit  of  sect 

In  the  volume  entitled  "  Swedenborg  and 
Channing,"    a   large   number   of   parallel 
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passages  is  given  from  these  two  emi- 
nent Christian  teachers,  showing  a  re- 
markable similarity  of  thought  between 
them  on  many  points  of  religious  doctrine; 
though  the  waiter  does  not  claim  that  there 
is  any  reason  for  believing  that  Channing 
(who  came  latest  by  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury) was  a  student  of  Swedenborg.  He 
gives  Channing  high  praise,  saying  of  him: 
"A  truer,  nobler,  braver,  w'iser,  saintlier 
man  than  he,  or  one  more  thoroughly  de 
voted  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, never  adorned  the  American  pulpit." 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  he  rates  Sweden- 
borg higher  still,  saying  of  him:  "In  purity, 
spirituality  and  general  excellence  of  char- 
acter, and  in  stecuJy  and  ever-increasing  de- 
votion to  the  highest  and  noblest  ends,  he 
was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Channing; 
while  in  respect  to  intellectual,  and  espe- 
cially scientific  acquirements,  he  was  vastly 
superior  to  him."  \ 

For  ourselves  we  should  not  differ  much 
from  this  estimate  of  the  two  men,  only  in 
this,  that  while  we  recognize  in  the  Swedish 
seer  a  more  powerful  intellect  and  a  wider 
learning  (in  these  respects  he  has  had  few 
superiors  in  the  world's  history)  and  also 
more  startlingly  profound  and  subtle  spir- 
itual insights  in  certain  departments  of 
truth,  we  miss  in  him  the  poise,  the  reas- 
onableness, the  un distorted  vision,  the  sweet 
sanity  which  Channing  always  manifests. 
Swedenborg  seems  to  us  to  have  much  en- 
riched and  deepened  the  thinking  of  the 
Christian  world  in  some  important  direc- 
tions; but  in  other  directions  his  thinking 
seems  to  us  fanciful  and  eccentric  rather 
than  profound  or  true.  We  think  that  far 
less  of  his  teaching  than  of  Channing's,  can 
ever  commend  itself  to  the  universal  Chris- 
tian consciousness.  However,  he  is  so  great 
a  religious  seer,  and  has  so  much  important 
truth  to  impart  (and  of  a  kind,  too,  that 
perhaps  our  age  has  special  need  of)  that 
we  are  glad  for  all  efforts  to  call  attention 
to  his  thought,  esi)ecially  when  made  in  so 
fair  and  undogmatic  a  spirit  as  that  mani- 
fested by  the  writer  of  the  two  books  be- 
fore us. 

The  Beviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  in  the  magazines  and  re- 
views of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (September). 

Simplicity  as  a  Test  of  Truth.  Herbert 
Putnam. 

Ellis's  "Puritan  Rule." 

Common  Sense.    Rhys  ap  Rhys. 

Where  Liberalism  is  Weak.  R.  A.  Griffin. 

Biographical:  Life  of  Michael  Heilprin. 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

The  Forum  (September). 

Causes  of  Social  Discontent.  Bishop  F. 
D.  Huntington. 

Progress  from  Poverty.    Edward  Atkin- 


Religion's  Gain  from  Science.  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach? 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyeson. 

The  Increase  of  the  Alcohol  Habit.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Spitzka. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (September). 

Studies  of  Factory  Life:  Among  the 
Women.    Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 

First  Year  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
John  Fiske. 

Stories  from  the  Rabbis.  Abram  S. 
Isaacs. 

Lend  a  Hand  (September). 

The  Commercial  Temperance  League. 

Municipal  Charities.    Hon.  Seth  Lowe. 

President  Conaty's  Report. 

North  American  Review  (September). 

The  Gladstone-Ingersoll  Controversy: 
The  Church  its  Own  Witness.  Cardinal 
Manning. 

The  New  Conscience.    H.  D.  Lloyd. 

The  Sanitarian  (August). 

Dietetics  and  Infant  Feeding.  E.  A. 
Wood,  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Frank  Woodbury, 
and  others. 

Hygiene.    Traill  Green,  M.  D. 

Ten  Years  of  Cholera  in  Calcutta.  Dr. 
Simpson's  Report. 

Andover  Review  (September). 

The  Practical  Treatment  off  the  Problem 
of  the  Countrj'  Church.    Rev.  John  Tunia 

The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Vida 
D.  Scudder. 

Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Mormon  Power. 
Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Self-Support  of  -the  Native  Churches  in 
India.    Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence. 

Some  Theological  Burdens  Removed. 
William  Barrows,  D.  D. 


THE    CHICAGO     MINISTERS'    ALLI- 
ANCE, AND  THE  CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL   OF   THE    NEW 
THEOLOGY. 

The  following  communication  from  Rev. 
A.  N.  Alcott  will  interest  our  readers.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Liberal  Ministers' 
Alliance,  of  Chicago,  has  at  last  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by 
the  Ethical  Unitarians,  to  place  itself  up- 
on- a  broad  and  undogmatic  but  distinct 
and  unequivocal  Christian  basis.  As  one 
of  the  ministers  says  in  a  private  letter, 
"we  have  decided  that  the  Ethical  men 
must  come  to  us:  we  cannot  go  to  them." 

This  is  encouraging.  And  now,  having 
thus  placed  itself  right  before  the  world, 
and  set  its  face  toward  the  light,  let  the 
Alliance  but  press  forward  with  wisdom 
and  vigor  and  it  may  do  an  influential 
work.  We  see  not  why  it  should  not  take 
the  initiative,  as  Dr.  Thomas  and  others 
would  be  glad  if  it  were  able  to  do,  in  a 
movement  to  draw  together  into  a  much 
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more  effective  union  than  yet  exists  the 

main  Liberal  Christian  forces  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Alcott's  communication  also  gives  us 

a  glimpse  at  what  remains  of  the  Chautau- 

2ua  School  of  the  New  Theology,  which 
)r.  Townsend,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  started 
two  years  ago,  and  of  the  outlook  for  Lib- 
eral Christianity  in  certain  parts  of  central 
Ohio. 

MB.   AIX30TT's   letter. 

To  the  Unitarian  : 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  September 
10th,  the  Liberal  Ministers'  Alliance  heard 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  draft 
for  a  constitution.  The  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  adoption  heartily  and  unani- 
mously of  a  constitution  as  given  below, 
which  I  send  you  for  publication  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  brethren  elsewhere  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement. 

PREAMBLE. 

Believing  that  a  broader  and  more  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  Christianity  is  every- 
where needed  in  our  time,  an  associati9n 
for  the  furtherance  of  such  interpretation 
is  hereby  organized,  and  the  following  Con- 
stitution is  set  forth  by  several  Christian 
ministers  of  Chicago. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art  1,  Name.  This  association  shall  be 
known  as  the  Ministers'  Alliance  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Art.  2.  Object,  The  object  of  this  Al- 
liance shall  be  the  promotion  of  a  better 
ac<^uaintance  and  closer  fellow^ship  among 
Chicago  ministers  and  others  regardless  of 
creeds  or  denominational  connections,  and 
also  the  organization  at  the  earliest  future 
moment  when  it  shall  seem  practicable  of  a 
Conference  of  such  Independent  and  other 
churches  as  can  unite  together  for  Christian 
work  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the 
Spiritual  Leadership  of  Christ. 

Art.  3.  Membership.  Any  Christian  min- 
ister may  become  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
by  signing  the  Constitution. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Alliance  a 
request  was  received  from  Dr.  Townsend,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  through  President  Cone, 
of  Buchtel  College,  for  the  Alliance  to  ap- 
point two  of  its  members  to  take  charge  of 
two  Sundays'  work  at  Chautauqua,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lakeside  School  of  the 
New  Theology.  The  persons  appointed 
were  Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted  and  myself.  Our 
Sundays  were  August  5th  and  12th — I  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  former  day  and  Mr.  Mil- 
sted of  the  latter.  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  of 
Washington,  and  Prof.  Barber,  of  Meadville, 
were  present  to  assist  on  the  5th,  and  Pre- 
sident Cone,  of  Akron,  on  the  12th. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  brethren 
in  Jamestown  that  the  cause  of  the  New 
Theology  in  those  parts  has  been  consider- 
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ably  damaged  by  it6  connection  with  "Eth- 
ical "  Unitarianism;  and  it  seems  clear  to  a 
visitor  that  if  the  School  of  the  New  The- 
ology must  carry  that  incubus  it  will  sink 
under  it. 

Dr.  Townsend  is  not  well  enough  to  preach 
at  present,  and  consequently  did  not  resume 
services  in  his  church  in  Jamestown  the 
first  Sabbath  in  September,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  his  people,  who  are  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  him. 

Your  correspondent  found  quite  a  remark- 
able growth  toward  liberal  Christian 
thought  in  several  localities  in  Ohio  where 
the  general  character  of  religious  feeling 
has  ifeen  exceedinglv  conservative.  At  one 
place,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  he  was  invited  by 
Presbyterians  to  speak  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
place,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
discourse,  although  strongly  anti-calvinistic, 
was  pleasantly  spoken  of  by 'them  after- 
wards. This  was  quite  in  contrast  with 
occasions  some  years  ago  when  he  had  stood 
in  the  same  pulpit  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  had  presented  there  the  iron-clad 
faith.  Ten  years  have  made  a  great  change 
even  in  central  Ohio,  in  i)eople's  theological 
ideas.  I  was  informed  by  residents  of  the 
city  in  a  position  to  know,  that  there  was  a 
notable  undercurrent  of  sentiment  in  the 
orthodox  churches  there,  in  the  direction  of 
a  more  rational  and  simple  religious  belief. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  lead  it.  What  a 
pity  that  some  wise,  judicious,  capable  man 
cannot  be  found  in  such  a  place  to  help  the 
people  throw  off  the  speculative  night-mare 
of  the  middle  ages.  A.  N.  Alcott. 

Elgin,  111..  Sept.  15. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Items  of  news  are  solicited  from  aiU  our  Churches 
and  workers.  Bui  to  insure  insertion  they  mvst 
reach  tw  on  or  before  thb  18th  of  the  mokth. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  our  ministers  will  re- 
member the  Ministers'  Institute,  to  be  held 
at  Worcester  Oct.  1-4,  the  programme  of 
which  we  printed  in  our  last  two  numbers. 

Barnstable,  Mass.— Lon^  continued 
illness  has  compelled  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  John  Wills,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  our  minister  here.  Rev.  A.  C.  Nick- 
erson  is  at  present  supplying  the  pulpit. 

Boston.— The  Ministers'  Monday  Club 
held  its  first  meeting  after  vacation  on  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding  open- 
ed the  discussion  of  Arnold's  "Civilization 
in  England." 

— Secretary  Reynolds,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Slicer  and  Mr.  Ames,  deprive 
themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Ministers' 
Institute  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  "  good 
cause  "  a  lift  in  the  west. 
— ^Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  been  lecturing  Sun- 
day evenings  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Hall,  during 
September,  on  "  How  to  Live  the  Life  of  our 
New  Times." 
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— The  Boston  churches  are  all  resuming 
work,  and  by  the  time  .this  reaches  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  they  will  be  all  open  again. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden  preached  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  at  the  re-opening  of  the  church 
of  the  Disciples,  but  nothing  is  at  all  de- 
cided as  to  the  pastorate.  Arlington  St. 
Church  re-opened  September  23,  and  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  who  has  been  resting 
quietly  in  his  summer  home  at  Way  land,  is 
hoping  that  in  a  few  Sundays  the  Vesper 
services  will  be  resumed  as  a  permanent 
second  service. 

— The  re-opening  of  the  public  schools  has 
excited  more  attention  than  usual  owing  to 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  force  their  people  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  their  own  "parochial"  schools,  instead 
of  to  the  common  schools.  The  Catholic 
laity,  to  a  larger  extent  we  suspect  than  is 
generally  known,  dislike  this.  They  prefer 
the  public  schools,  thinking  the  education 
better,  and  wishing  their  children  to  grow 
up  with  other  Americans.  But  it  is  dimcult 
for  them  to  resist  the  threat  of  the  priest- 
hood, now  formally  promulgated,  to  treat  as 
sin  —  which  means  the  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments —  the  sending  of  a  child  to  the  public 
school,  where  there  is  any  paroghial  school 
available.  In  one  of  our  neighboring  cities 
—  Waltham  —  the  public  schools  re-opened 
with  only  1,800  pupils  as  against  2,700  last 
year. 

—Rev.  H.  W.  Hawkes,  well  known  and  be- 
loved among  our  English  ministers,  as  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  our  city  missionaries 
in  one  of  the  dense  quarters  of  Liverpool, 
has  been  having  a  long  rest  and  been  travel- 
ling through  the  East,  and  is  daily  expected 
in  Boston.  He  has  been  in  Japan,  and  has 
come  through  San  Francisco,  where  he  saw 
Br.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Wendte,  all  of  which 
he  has  been  telling  in  interesting  letters  in 
the  (English)  Inquirer^  speaking  warmly 
of  Mr.  Knapp's  work  in  Japan.  [We  pub- 
lish the  most  important  of  his  communica- 
tions in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian. — 
Editor], 

— A  year  ago.  Rev.  W.  F.  Davis,  an  earnest, 
rather  fanatical  Evangelical,  persisting  in 
preaching  on  Boston  Common  without  a 
permit  from  the  city  council,  was  impris- 
oned. He  has  just  been  released  from 
prison,  and  to  a  reporter  announced  that  he 
should  preach  again  on  the  Common  if  he 
felt  called  to  do  so,  but  that  he  never  would 
ask  for  "  a  permit."  A  few  days  after,  how- 
ever, one  of  his  friends  applied  for  a  permit 
for  him  and  it  was  promptly  granted, — 
whereupon  Mr.  Davis  is  very  wroth,  and  it 
is  said  declares  that  he  will  never  preach 
under  that  permit!  This  seems  carrying 
things  a  little  too  far;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  think  that  no  permit  ought  to  be 
required  for  out-door  preaching  on  such  a 
great  open  space  as  the  Common. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  — The  new  pastor, 
Rev.  F.  If.  Phalen,  begins  his  work  with 
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great  hoi>e  and  courage,  and  under  most 
promising  auspices. 

Camden,  N.J. — The  Unitarian  Church 
began  services  again  September  2nd.  A 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia  writes:  "I 
attended  last  Sunday  evening  and  found  a 
good  congregation,  and  great  harmony  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Corning,  the  new  minister^ 
seems  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  time." 

Carthage,  N.  Y. — The  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Orrin  Hutchinson,  a  prominent  lay 
preacher  in  the  Universalist  denomination^ 
will  be  deeply  felt.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
well  known  as  associated  with  the  Church 
of  the  Divine  Paternity  of  New  York,  and 
also  as  connected  with  the  American  Peace 
Association.  To  the  publications  of  the  lat- 
ter he  had  for  many  years  been  an  able  con- 
tributor. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— Rev.  S.  W.  Sample 
will  lecture  this  winter  at  reasonable  prices^ 
on  any  of  the  following  subjects:  1.  The 
Powers  that  Be.  2.  The  Problem  of  Pover- 
ty. 3.  Voltaire.  4.  The  Coming  Man.  5. 
The  Friendship  of  Books. 

Chicago.— All  the  Liberal  churches  — 
the  four  unitarian,  the  three  Universalist 
and  Dr.  Thomas'  and  Prof.  Swing's  Inde- 
pendent— are  at  work  again.  At  All  Souls 
church  regulcCr  services  have  been  held 
through  the  vacation. 

—The  Unity  Club  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  will  resolve  itself  for  the  time 
being  into  a  '*  travel  class  "  and  devote  the 
winter  to  a  historical  and  geographical 
study  of  England. 

— ^We  give  elsewhere  a  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  LibercJ  Ministers'  Alliance. 

—  Mr.  Milsted  preached  in  Unity  Church 
on  September  loth  on  "  Robert  Elsmere,  or 
the  Religious  Transition  of  the  Age,"  show- 
ing that  the  course  of  religious  growth 
through  which  the  hero  of  this  striking 
book  passed,  is  simply  a  picture  of  the 
growth  and  tendency  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

—Mr.  Milsted  has  established  in  Unity 
Church  a  Kindergarten  for  the  very  small 
children,  too  young  to  go  to  both  church 
and  Sunday-school.  The  little  ones  are 
brought  to  church  by  their  parents  and  are 
taken  care  of  during  the  hour  of  service  by 
the  King's  Daughters  of  the  church,  and 
after  the  service  is  over  are  taken  inte  Sun- 
day-school; or  if  too  young  for  that,  they  go 
home  again  with  their  parents. 

—  Prof.  Swing  spent  the  summer  at  his 
summer-home  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis, 

—  Dr.  Thomas  spent  his  vacation  in  the 
East,  preaching  at  Weirs,  N.  H.,  and  other 
places. 

—Brothers  Adams  and  Conklin,  having  new 
churches,  took  their  vacations  earlier  in  the 
year  and  kept  open  churches  through  the 
entire  summer,  preaching  to  very  good 
audiences. 
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Cincinnati,  Olilo.— As  we  have  pre- 
viously announced,  the  new  church  edifice 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  is  nearing 
completion  and  is  to  be  occupied  soon. 
—The  recently  established  Unity  Church 
has  not  yet  secured  a  pastor,  but  is  pushing 
ahead  to  get  itself  thoroughly  organized 
and  ready  to  call  a  pastor.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  it  utters  no  uncertain  sound 
on  the  ethical  basis  question,  but  de- 
clares unequivocally  that  "it  believes, 
teaches  and  seeks  to  secure  the  practice  of 
the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  —  Love 
to  God  and  Love  to  Man."  This  is  a  basis 
upon  which  it  can  accomplish  something. 

Detroit,  Micli.— The  first  of  the  series 
of  missionary  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
West  by  the  A.  U.  A.  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit, Oct.  2-4,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual'session  of  the  Michigan  Conference. 
On  Tuesday  evening.  Oct.  2,  an  opening  ad- 
dress will  be  given  oy  Secretary  Reynolds, 
of  Boston,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia.  On 
Wednesday  morning  there  will  be  a  devo- 
tional meeting  and  a  business  session  and 
reports  from  the  various  churches  of  the 
State.     In   the   afternoon   there  will   be 

Sapers  by  Rev.  Thomas  Slicer,  of  Provi- 
ence,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of  Boston, 
and  in  the  evening  a  platform  meeting  with 
addresses  by.  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Morton, 
Batchelor  and  Slicer. 

—  Mr.  Stuart,  the  minister  of  the  Detroit 
Unitarian  Church,  returns  from  his  summer 
in  Colorado,  much  invigorated  in  health. 
A  movement  is  again  on  foot  to  sell  the 
church  proi)erty  and  build  a  new  church 
farther  up  town. 

—  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter  does  not  accept  the 
call  made  to  him  by  the  church  of  Our 
Father  (Universalist),  and  the  church  is 
still  hearing  candidaties. 

— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  (the  Women's  Con- 
gees) will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
Detroit,  Nov.  14th,  15th  and  16th.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  is  president  of  the  association. 
A  fine  programme  has  been  arranged  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  eminent  women 
of  the  country  are  to  be  present. 

Grand  Rapids,  IViicli.— Rev.  Geo. 
Batchelor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Bailey,  and  several 
other  ministers,  have  been  preaching  here 
lately.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Unitarian  so- 
ciety, which  for  a  time  has  been  sleeping, 
will  soon  be  thoroughly  awake  and  at  work 
again. 

Iowa. — Two  of  our  Iowa  woman  preach- 
ers, Miss  Safford,  of  Sioux  City,  and  Miss 
Hultin,  of  Dee  Moines,  have  been  spending 
their  vacations  East.  Mr.  Judy,  of  Daven- 
port, has  done  the  same.  Rev.  Oscar  Clute 
has  suspended  his  California  work  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  is  spending  the  time  in  Iowa. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Dr.  Townsend's 
health  is  as  yet  only  partially  restored,  at 


which  there  is  general  sorrow  and  regret 
among  his  people,  \^o  hold  him  in  very 
high  regard. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.— A  local  paper  says: 
'*  Rev.  J.  B.  Morrison,  who  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  this  town  for  eight 
years,  has  accepted  the  call  given  him  by 
the  Unitarian  society  at  Ellsworth,  Me., 
and  will  close  his  labors  here  Nov.  8.  Mr. 
Morrison's  departure  will  not  only  be  deeply 
regretted  by  nis  own  society,  for  which  he 
has  so  untiringly  labored,  but  the  com- 
munity generally  will  feel  that  a  good 
townsman,  neighbor  and  friend  is  going 
from  them.  He  will  carry  with  him  to  his 
home  the  most  sincere  wishes  that  his  work 
in  the  future  may  be  as  prosi>erou8  and 
beneficial  as  it  has  proved  in  the  past.*' 

Maiden.  Mass.  —  A  correspondent 
writes:  "The  evening  services  which  our 
young  people  established  and  managed  last 
spring,  were  so  well  attended  that  during 
tne  summer  vacation  our  church  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  cleaned,  and 
new  side  lights  are  put  in  to  give  additional 
light,  so  that  we  can  continue  evening  ser- 
vices in  the  fall.  After  being  closed  seven 
Sundays  our  church  re-opened  Sept.  2,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  preached 
on  "The  Hidden  Man  of  the  Heart"  to  a 
large  congregation.  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood, 
of  Melrose,  assisted  in  the  services.  We 
expect  to  make  still  greater  progress  the 
coming  winter,  as  everything  is  in  good 
working  order." 

Millbury,  Mass.— The  new  Unitarian 
church  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  20th.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Calvin  Steb- 
bins,  of  Worcester,  the  prayer  of  dedication 
was  offered  by  Presiaent  Livermore,  of 
Meadville,  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  of  Hope- 
dale,  wrote  an  original  hymn  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  Rev.  Oeo.  M.  Bartol,  of  Liancaster, 
Rev.  Obed  Eldridge,  of  Northboro,  Rev.  A. 
S.  Garver,  of  Worcester,  and  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Julius  Blass,  otherwise  took  part. 
The  "Service  of  Dedication"  by  the  pastor 
and  people  was  particularly  beautiful  and 
impressive. 

Milwaulcee,  Wis.— The  second  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  missionary  meetings  in  the  West  is 
to  be  held  here  in  connection  with  the 
annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference, 
Oct.  4-6.  The  A.  U.  A.  will  be  represented 
by  Secretary  Reynolds,  Rev.  George  Batch- 
elor, Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
Thomas  Slicer,  of  Providence,  and  Rev. 
C.  G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  expected 
that  the  State  will  be  represented  by  all  its 
ministers,  and  good  delegations  from  all  its 
churches. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Forbush  spent  part  of  his  vaca- 
tion doing  missionary  work  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin. 

Mlnneapoiis,   Minn.  — Rev.  M.  D. 

Shutter  has  been  chosen  pastor  of  the  First 
Universalist  Society,  the  largest  and  strong- 
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est  society  in  that  denomination  west  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Tuttle,  who  is  now  in  Europe, 
will  hold  the  office  of  pastor  emeritus, 
— The  Second  Universalist  Society  has  re- 
cently dedicated  a  fine  new  church  edifice. 
Dr.  Rexford  from  Boston  preached  the  ded- 
ication sermon. 

New  England.— Some  excellent  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  done  in  Northern 
New  England  during  the  summer  past, 
partly  by  students  from  Meadville  and 
Cambridge,  some  half  a  dozen  of  whom 
have  been  laboring  in  Vermont  and  Maine. 

Onnaha,  Neb.— Rev.  W.  A.  Copeland 
spent  his  summer  vacation  East. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— During  the  past 
summer  religious  services  have  been  held 
every  Sunday  in  the  Spring  Garden  church, 
a  lay  member  reading  a  sermon.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  good,  and  the  thread  of 
work  has  continued  unbroken,  much  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  attend. 

Rockford,  III.— The  Independent  lib- 
eral church  known  as  the  "  Church  of  the 
Christian  Union,"  which  Dr.  Thomas  Kerr 
established  here  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago 
and  has  carried  on  successfully  ever  since, 
is  now  erecting  a  fine  church  building. 

San  Jose,  Cal.— Kev.  N.  A.  Haskell, 
who  recently  came  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  is 
now  hard  at  work  in  this  important  field. 

Shelbyville,  III.— Speaking  of  Rev.  J. 
L.  Douthit's  nomination  for  Congress  by 
the  Prohibition  party  of  his  District,  the 
Christian  Leader  says:  "We  observe  that  a 
great  many  of  the  nominations  of  the  Pro- 
hibitory party  are  remarkably  good  nomin- 
ations, as  this  of  the  'Unitarian  Oberlin' 
is,  and  we  devoutly  wish  that  some  of  them 
may  prove  to  be  successful.  Mr.  Douthit 
is  a  man  of  the  ideas,  spirit  and  service  that 
should  have  larger  recognition  in  politics 
and  in  statesmanship.  He  has  done  so 
much  to  make  a  little  comer  of  the  land 
brighter  and  safer,  we  should  like  to  see 
his  candle  set  on  the  National  candlestick.'* 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.— The  new  Unita- 
rian church  edifice,  of  wood  and  stone,  goes 
forward  steadily,  with  nrospect  of  com- 
pletion in  November.  Miss  Safford,  the 
minister,  is  spending  a  four  months'  vaca- 
tion in  the  East, thepulpit  (temporarily  set 
up  in  the  Court  House)  oeing  supplied 
meanwhile  by  ministers  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Dakota. 

Stillwater,  Minn.—  A  wide-awake  and 
excellent  little  monthly  church  paper  called 
Our  Church  and  Faith  comes  to  us  from 
this  city,  issued  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Schindler, 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.— The  third  of  the 
autumn  missionary  meetings  in  the  West 
will  be  held  in    St.  Cloud,  Oct  9-10,  in 


connection  with  the  autumn  session  of  ^the 
Minnesota  Conference.  The  A.  U.  A.  will 
be  represented  by  Secretary  Reynolds,  of 
Boston,  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Western 
Agent  of  the  A.  U,  A.,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Thomas  Slicer,  of  Providence^ 
and  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  expected  that  all  the  ministers  of  the 
State  and  good  delegations  from  the  vari- 
ous churches  will  be  present. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,. 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  spent  part 
of  his  vacation  doing  missionary  workjin 
Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
—The  St.  Paul  Universalist  Church,  though 
young,  is  steadily  growing,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  W.  S.  Vail.  Services  are  now 
held  in  the  People's  Theater. 
—Secretary  Reynolds  and  the  other  minis- 
ters who  come  west  this  month,  represent- 
ing the  A.  U.  A.,  will  be  at  St.  Paul  on  the 
8th,  and  will  hold  a  platform  meeting  in 
the  Unitarian  church. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  New  York  Con- 
ference is  to  hold  an  extra  meeting  here 
late  in  this  month  (the  precise  date  we  have 
not  yet  ascertained).  Secretary  Reynolds 
and  the  other  eastern  ministers  who  are  re- 
presenting the  A.  U.  A-  on  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  west  will  probably  attend 
this  Conference  on  their  way  home.  Rev. 
Geo.  Batchelor  spent  a  Sunday  here  re- 
cently. 

Uniontown,   Kansas.— Rev.  J.  W. 

Caldwell  has  been  joining  with  the  liberal 
ministers  of  the  vicinity  in  holding  a  series 
of  monthly  union  grove  meetings  —  the  last 
Sept.  2-3.  Anv  Sunday-school  having 
lesson  manuals  wliich  it  does  not  need  will 
do  a  kindness  by  sending  them  to  Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Winona,  Minn.— Walter F.  Greenman^ 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  spending  three 
months  with  the  new  Unitarian  society 
here.  

JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  presented  to  a  church 
the  money  he  received  for  his  reply  to  Rob- 
ert G.  IngersoU. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  publicly  announced 
that  his  burden  of  debt  is  so  great  that  un- 
less he  succeeds  soon  in  clearing  himself  by 
voice  and  pen  he  must  relinquish  his  career 
in  Parliament. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  is  now  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  is  a  patient  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  London.  Her  services 
during  the  Crimean  war  injured  her  spine, 
and  she  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
thereof.  This  illustrious  philanthropist  is 
nearly  sixty-nine  years  old. 

"I  think,"  said  the  minister,  who  was 
visiting  a  parishioner,  ^  that  it  is  easier  to 
ooaz  onildren  than  to  drive  them.    Gtotle 
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words  are  more  effective  than  harsh  ones.'* 
"I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  lady.  Then  she 
raised  the  window  and  shouted  to  her  boy: 
"Johnnie,  if  you  don't  come  in  out  of  that 
mud  puddle  I'll  break  your  back." 

Colorado  claims  the  first  monument  to 
Sheridan.  It  is  "  Mt.  Sheridan,"  a  peak  of 
the  Rockies  11,000  feet  high. 

Gladstone's  private  library  contains  15,- 
000  volumes,  and  it  is  said  that  their  owner 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  any  one  book  of 
them  at  a  minute's  notice.  *^I  haven't  a 
single  book,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  not  on  in- 
timate terms  with." 

Ex-Chief  Justice  Noah  Davis  says:  "Of 
all  the  causes  of  crime,  intemperance  stands 
out  the  unapproachable  chief." 

The  net  increase  in  the  sale  of  malt 
liquors  in  the  United  States  from  May  1st, 
1887,  to  May  1st,  1888,  was  2,109,^7  barrels. 

President  Camot  of  Prance  is  a  carpenter. 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  in  a  sermon  at 
Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  last  summer,  declared 
himself  committed  to  the  ordination  of 
women. 

The  Chicago  Times  has  opened  a  warfare 
against  the  injustice  done  the  underpaid 
women  wage- workers  of  that  city,  for  which 
noble  work  both  the  Times  and  its  courage- 
ous reporter.  Miss  Nell  Nelson,  ought  to  re- 
ceive thanks  and  encouragement.  The 
Tim£8  says:  **  If  the  Times  were  merely  en- 
deavoring to  make  capital  out  of  this  slave- 
girl  business;  if  it  did  not  have  truth  and 
justice  and  public  opinion  behind  it;  if  it 
were  not  really  desirous  of  correcting  a 
great  evil  aYid  bringing  about  a  reform  of 
the  pernicious  system  under  which  female 
labor  is  pauperized  and  girls  and  women 
degraded;  if  it  had  undertaken  the  crusade 
from  any  unworthy  motive,  then,  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  mere  question  of  days  before  its 
V '  readers  would  become  weary  of  it — before 
--^  its  abandonment  became  inevitable.  But 
here  is  a  crying  evil,  demanding  of  every 
honest  newspaper  an  exposure  that  will  re- 
sult in  a  speedy  and  permanent  remedy. 
Here  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  suppressed. 
Should  we  drop  it  to-morrow  it  would  rise 
again  with  greater  force  than  ever  and  de- 
mand a  hearing.  The  Times  will  not  drop 
it.  There  will  be  no  armistice.  While  the 
present  damnable  system  governs  female 
labor,  degrades  womanhood  and  prostitutes 
virtue,  the  Times  will  battle  against  it." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  philanthro- 
pist, will  present  a  flag  to  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  at 
its  approaching  convention  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  Oct.  19  to 
23.  The  flag  will  be  Mrs.  Thompson's  idea 
of  a  woman's  flag,  bordered  with  the  flags 
of  all  nations  and  bearing  emblems  of  pur- 
ity, justice  and  xiniyersal  good  will,  with 


the  motto,  "For  Grod  and  Home  and  for 
Every  Ijand." 

More  than  half  the  scholarships  given  at 
Cornell  University  last  year  were  won  by 
young  lady  students.  The  scholarships  were 
given  for  mathematics,  botany  and  agricult- 
ure. 

The  following  is  what  an  orthodox  mis- 
sionary to  Japan  says  as  to  the  effect  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  misery  has  upon  the 
Japanese.  We  take  the  report  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  Says  the  missionary: 
"  They  [the  natives!  grieve  over  the  fate  of 
their  departed  children,  parents  and  rela- 
tives, and  often  show  their  grief  by  tears. 
They  ask  us  if  there  is  any  hope,  any  way 
to  free  them  by  prayer  from  that  eternal 
misery,  and  I  am  obliged  to  answer  there  is 
absolutely  none.  Their  grief  at  this  affects 
and  torments  them  wonderfully;  they  almost 
pine  away  with  sorrow.  They  often  ask  if 
God  cannot  take  their  fathers  out  of  helU 
and  why  their  punishment  must  never  have 
an  end.  I  can  hardly  restrain  my  tears  at 
seeing  men  so  dear  to  my  heart  suffer  such 
intense  pain.  Such  thoughts,  I  imagine,, 
have  risen  in  the  hearts  of  all  missionaries, 
in  all  churches." 

Truly  it  is  time  we  were  sending  to  these 
sincere,  trusting  people  a  form  of  Christian- 
ity that  is  better  than  a  horror. 

The  women  of  Rhode  Island  pay  taxes  on 
about  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  they 
cannot  vote  for  the  men  who  will  have  the 
spending  of  their  tax  money,  nor  have  they 
any  voice  in  regard  to  its  use. 

Edward  Atkinson  says:  "  There  are  two 
things  needed  in  these  days.  First,  for  rich 
men  to  find  out  how  poor  men  live;  and  sec- 
ond, for  poor  men  to  know  how  rich  men 
work." 

Said  Horace  Greeley:  "  To  sell  rum  for  a 
livelihood  is  bad  enough,  but  for  a  whole 
community  to  share  the  responsibility  and 
guilt  of  such  a  traffic  seems  a  worse  bargain 
than  that  of  Eve  or  Judas." 
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GREYNESS. 

Slatey  grey  is  the  shingly  beaoh, 

Grey  are  the  tide- worn  rocks, 
Orey  are  the  silent,  sombre  gulls 

Wheeling  in  circling  flocks. 

Orey  is  the  mist,  as  the  tide  goes  down, 

Grey,  in  the  dull  grey  light; 
Even  the  surf,  on  the  broken  reefs, 

Loses  its  flashing  white. 

Grey  are  the  hills  on  the  distant  shore, 

Grey  lies  the  sea  between,  - 
Orey  are  the  twilight-darkened  clouds 

And  the  blurred  sails  dimly  seen. 

With  her  flushing  face  and  glowing  warmth. 

The  passionate,  rich,  red  day 
Dies  in  the  chill  of  the  creeping  mist. 

Choked  in  the  spreading  grey. 

All  my  life  has  been  rich,  red  day; 

But  the  greyness  is  stealing  in; 
Stifled  and  choking,  I  see  the  mist, 

And  I  feel  the  end  begin. 

Grey  hang  the  clouds  of  my  joyless  thought. 

Grey  seem  the  distant  years, 
The  twilight  grey  of  the  closing  day 

On  all  my  life  appears. 

Still,  in  my  heart  there  is  gladness; 

There  is  hope  in  the  flnished  day. 
Night  with  its  levelling  darkness 

Will  cover  the  torturing  grey,      . 

Till,  safe  with  the  Infinite  Father, 
New  morning  again  follows  night. 

And  so  shall  my  greyness  be  finished 
In  death— the  deep  prelude  of  light. 

P.  B.  MOTT. 
Salem,  Mass. 

THEOPHILUS  LINDSEY. 

There  is  a  little  town  called  Catterick, 
on  the  northern  edge  of  my  native 
county,  where  in  the  year  627  Paulinus, 
a  missionary,  baptised  a  great  host  of 
heathen  in  the  river,  and  started  a 
ohurch.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  capital 
story  as  Beda  tells  it,  who  died  in  735; 
but  I  only  mention  the  fact  now  that  I 
may  find  a  starting-point  for  the  story 


of  another  man  who  came  to  be  minister 
of  that  church  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  after  Paulinus  gave  the 
Pagans  their  new  direction,  if  we  can 
realize  such,  a  space  of  time  in  this  land 
of  yesterdays. 

This  man  was  Theophilus  Lindsey,  a 
great  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  otitier 
radicals,  as  we  should  call  iiiem,  and  by 
consequence  a  great  friend  of  America 
in  her  dark  days, —  though  he  took  no 
such  active  part  for  the  colonies  as  some 
of  these  old  worthies  did.  Mr.  Lindsey 
was  indeed,  in  his  earlier  life,  the  last 
man  you  would  have  thought  of  for  such 
a  championship.  His  mother  was  a  far- 
away cousin  to  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  family 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
son  married  Selina,  the  next  Countess, 
the  life-long  friend  of  the  early  Metho- 
dists. And  so,  in  the  course  of  time, 
Master  Lindsey  was  named  Theophilus 
in  honor  of  the  Noble  Earl,  and  no  doubt 
for  the  further  reason  which  prompts 
us  to  name  our  boy  after  some  rela- 
tive who  has  oceans  of  money  or  influ- 
ence. If  we  can  get  one  of  those  noble 
people  over  there  to  stand  sponsor  to 
our  son,  and  especially  if  we  intend 
him,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  to  wag  his  paw 
in  a  poopit,"  we  can  go  to  sleep  with 
the  assurance  that  so  far  we  have  done 
our  whole  duty  by  the  boy. 

So,  no  doubt,  did  Mr.  Lindsey  (the 
father)  feel,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
knew  what  he  was  about  as  well  as  any 
Lindsey  that  ever  crossed  the  border. 
Then  Uiere  were  the  Hastingses,  with 
whom  his  wife  was  also  intimate,  two 
maiden  ladies  with  warm  hearts  and 
plenty  of  money,  and  they  took  charge 
of  the  lad's  education,  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Leeds, 
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and  from  there  to  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  kept  him  so  well  in 
mind  that  when  a  bishop  wanted  a 
travelling  tutor  for  his  son  they  got  the 
yonng  scholar  the  post,  and  so  added 
another  string  to  his  bow;  for  if  the 
Huntingdons  had  no  living  ready  when 
young  Lindsey  was  ready  to  take  orders, 
then  the  bishop  would  have  one,  and  he 
would,  in  any  case,  be  sure  of  a  good 
parish.  There  was  one  ready  for  him 
in  London  in  due  time,  by  the  grace  of 
Lady  Anne  Hastings;  and  then  the 
Huntingdons  took  hold  and  gave  him  a 
lift,  too.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  wanted 
a  chaplain  and  needed  one;  they  got 
him  the  place,  and  the  Duke,  who  was  a 
very  old  man,  presently  died  in  his  arms. 
Then  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
grandson  to  Somerset,  went  abroad  with 
Lindsey,  and  when  they  returned,  after 
two  years,  presented  him  with  a  living 
of  very  great  value.  Then  the  Hunt- 
ingdons took  hold  again  and  presented 
him  with  a  living  better  still.  North- 
umberland again  got  his  turn,  and  if 
he  would  go  with  fiie  Duke  to  Ireland 
it  was  on  the  cards  he  should  be  made 
a  bishop.  But  here  Lindsey  made  a 
stand.  He  was  content  to  be  vicar  of 
his  parish  and  would  have  no  more. 

Well,  Mr.  Lindsey  was  now  vicar  of  a 
fine  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  with  all  these 
rich  and  powerful  friends  to  look  out  for 
him;  and  then  somehow  he  found  he 
had  a  conscience,  and  a  glance  toward 
God's  truth,  which  would  not  let  him 
rest.  Everything  in  the  world  had  been 
done  for  him,  but  this  was  not  enough. 
He  had  to  do  something  for  himself 
which  undid  all  the  doing  pf  the  Hunt- 
ingdons and  Hastingses,  the  Somersets 
and  Northumberlands,  and  made  it 
worth  my  while  to  tell  his  story. 

The  first  sign  he  made  (after  refusing 
the  chance  to  be  a  bishop)  that  he  was 
not  to  be  one  of  the  old,  easy-going  sort 
of  parsons,  was  a  move  to  exchange  his 
living  in  the  South  for  one  in  the  North, 
—  this  eleven-hundred-years-old  church 
at  Catterick.  It  was  a  harder  place,  with 
a  poorer  income;  but  a  man  was  wanted 
there  who  would  put  his  whole  soul  into 
his  work,  and  Lindsey,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  the  man.     Then  there  was  another 


reason.  He  was  reading  one  day  in. 
Paul's  Epistles,  when  these  words  met 
his  eye:  "There  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father."  They  sunk  into  his  heart  and 
haunted  him  so  that  he  had  to  ponder 
them.  "But  one  Qod,  the  Father." 
Then  where  was  the  Trinity  he  had  be- 
lieved in  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  There 
were  men  in  the  North,  like  Turner,  of 
Wakefield,  to  whom  he  could  talk  about 
these  troubles  with  some  hope  of  find- 
ing his  way  out  of  them;  and  so  he  went 
gladly  away  from  the  pleasant  old  place 
in  Dorset,  to  the  new  and  harder  place. 
But  when  he  got  there  you  could  see 
at  once  he  is  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  fold  his  hands  and  say  "I  must  get 
my  beliefs  straight  before  I  begin  to  da 
my  duty."  Duty  came  first  by  the  tenor 
of  the  divine  word:  "If  ye  do  the  works 
ye  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God."  He  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked;  established  schools, 
and  lent  books  with  lavish  generosity; 
prescribed  medicines,  and  made  good  his 
own  prescriptions;  lived  with  his  youngs 
wife  on  a  small  slice  of  his  income,  spent 
the  rest  on  his  flock;  made  a  paction  with 
her  that  they  should  not  save  a  sixpence, 
but  just  trust  in  God;  did,  in  a  word, 
what  hundreds  of  these  "good  parsons 
of  the  town"  have  been  doing  in  Eng- 
land ever  since  Chaucer  sang  of  them, 
and  long  before,  the  easy-going  herd  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Yet  again 
he  did  not  make  well-doing  stand  for 
true  thinking.  These  thoughts  haunted 
him  wherever  he  went  —  of  the  trinity 
.  or  the  tmity  of  God, —  while  all  the  time 
his  mind  settled  steadily  toward  the 
unity  as  the  truth  in  which  he  was  to 
rest.  He  was  a  man  of  true  learning, 
and  of  a  single  heart.  He  would  take 
no  hasty  step.  His  friends,  by  a  vast 
majority,  were  in  the  old  mother  church; 
his  social  position  and  his  living  were 
there.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn  for 
bread  if  he  came  out,  and  —  he  was  half 
a  Scotchman.  The  powerful  friends 
were  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  him 
a  lift  if  he  wanted  promotion.  One 
church  dignitary,  an  intimate  friend,  was 
also  quite  on  his  side  when  they  talked 
these  things  over  in  private,  but  gave  no 
hint  of  his  distress  when  he  had  to  recul 
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the  Trinitarian  formulas  in  the  Prayer- 
Book. 

There  was  no  such  smothering  of  the 
soul  open  to  Lindsey.  He  said  after  he 
had  come  out  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  "It  appeared  to  me  at  last  to  be  a 
real  duplicity,  that  while  I  knew  I  was 
praying  in  my  heart  to  the  one  God,  the 
Fattier,  the  people  who  heard  me  were 
led  by  the  language  I  used  to  address 
themselves  to  two  other  persons.  And 
as  one  great  design  of  our  Saviour's  mis- 
sion was  to  promote  the  worship  of  the 
Father,  the  only  true  God,  I  could  not 
think  it  right  to  do  what  I  was  doing 
for  the  simple-minded  people  I  had 
about  me.''  He  had  a  stem  monitor, 
also,  in  a  fit  of  sickness  which  brought 
him  within  the  shadows  of  death,  and 
this  compelled  him  to  take  the  question 
close  to  his  heart.  And  then  he  found 
an  old  book  written  by  a  man  who  had 
given  up  all  he  had  in  the  world  a  hun- 
dred years  before  for  his  soul's  sake; 
and' this  was  what  the  man  said  to  him 
across  the  century:  "When  thou  canst 
no  longer  continue  in  thy  work  without 
dishonor  to  God  and  discredit  to  relig- 
ion, giving  up  thy  integrity,  woxmding 
thy  conscience,  spoiling  thy  peace  and 
risking  thy  salvation,  thou  must  believe 
that  God  will  turn  the  laying  aside  of  thy 
work  to  the  advancement  of  his  Gospel." 

It  took  him  ten  years  to  fight  his  way 
out  of  the  net  I  think  he  would  have 
got  out  sooner,  but  there  was  a  struggle 
going  on  in  the  English  Parliament  to 
alter  the  old  formulas,  and  make  it 
easier  for  men  of  a  tender  conscience 
to  say  the  prayers.  But  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  then  Lindsey,  with  his  good, 
true  wife,  prepared  to  go  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went,  trusting  in  God. 
They  did  a  work  of  pure  grace  in  the 
last  year  of  their  stay.  The  small-pox 
was  making  sad  havoc  in  the  parish,  so 
they  had  all  the  children  inoculated,  and 
Mrs.  Lindsey  saw  all  the  children 
through  the  crisis  without  a  single 
fatality.  Then,  with  their  whole  means 
used  up,  they  prepared  to  leave  Cat- 
terick  forever.  This  was  in  November, 
as  I  make  out,  1773.  He  had  little 
chapels  in  his  great,  rambling  parish, 
off-shoots    of   the  old  mother  church. 


He  went  to  them  all  and  told  his  story, 
and  how  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more.  The  simple-hearted  peasants 
and  farmers  wept  like  children.  They 
could  not  follow  him  when  he  tried  to 
tell  them  what  he  had  found  in  the 
Holy  Book;  but  there  was  one  book  they 
had  read  steadily,  and  that  was  the 
good  parson's  life.  This  was  as  good, 
as  fine  wheat,  and  as  sweet  as  heather, 
and  so  their  souls  dave  unto  him,  and 
they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,  and 
cried:  "Now,  parson,  don't  leave  us. 
If  you  be  Unitarian  so  be  we.  We  go 
with  you  anyway.  Just  stay  and  be  our 
parson,  and  we  will  make  it  all  right 
about  them  up  there."  It  was  not  the 
first  time  or  the  last,  God  help  us,  a 
man  has  had  to  tear  his  heart  to  bleed- 
ing for  the  sake  of  his  conscience;  but 
he  must  go  away.  All  the  paths  his 
feet  had  worn  were  closed  except  that 
which  went  out  into  the  wilderness,  and, 
if  it  should  please  God,  to  the  promised 
land.  He  sold  his  library  for  means  to 
live,  got  about  two  hundred  dollars  for 
it,  and  then  the  worst  of  the  fight  was 
over,  and  he  was  a  free  man. 

He  went  with  his  wife  up  to  London, 
where  I  must  not  follow  him  further 
than  to  say  that  he  gathered  there  the 
first  church  of  our  order.  Unitarian 
from  the  start;  met  those  who  wanted 
to  hear  him,  in  a  room  for  a  while. 
Then  they  built  a  church  in  which  it 
was  a  great  joy  and  pride  to  me  to 
preach  once,  when  I  was  in  London.  It 
seemed  a  very  sacred  thing  then  to  stand 
in  that  pulpit.  It  seems  still  more 
sacred  now  as  I  think  of  that  good  con- 
fessor, a  gray-haired  man  by  5iat  time, 
with  the  best  in  England  at  his  back, 
turning  away  from  that  best  for  a  better, 
the  truth  as  it  came  to  him  from  God 
through  reading  and  meditation  and 
prayer.  And  this  is  the  lesson:  that  to 
be  your  own  honest,  sincere  self  in  these 
days  of  shams  and  double  dealing,  es- 
pecially in  the  things  which  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  morals  and  character,  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  sure  about,  if  you 
want  to  be  a  whole  man  or  woman.  And 
so  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  honest 
Theophilus  Lindsey. 

BoB£BT  CoIAjYER. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING    TO    MR. 
GRANT  ALLEN. 

Without  laying  claim  to  any  special 
right  to  be  heard  as  against  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  it  is  possible  for  a 
mere  outsider  like  myself  to  give  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  objections  that 
more  important  people  must  have  felt 
to  some  of  his  utterances  in  his  gospel 
'  according  to  Darwin. 

"A  consistent  and  logical  acceptance 
of  the  Darwinian  principle  therefore 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  us  to  con- 
fine our  horizon  to  the  existing  life,  and 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  making 
this  world  as  habitable  and  endurable  an 
abode  as  possible  for  ourselves  and 
others."  Thwa  speaks  Mr.  Allen,  and  if 
what  he  says  were  true,  many  of  us 
would  feel  that  Darwin's  principles  weie 
dear  at  any  price;  but  fortunately  for 
those  of  us  whose  .faith  in  a  hereafter 
has  been  cheered  and  placed  in  a  loftier 
plane  by  Darwin's  discovery  of  evolu- 
tion, it  is  not  true,  and  I  hope  to  show 
wherein  some  of  its  falseness  lies. 

To  begin  with,  Darwin  was  a  scien- 
tist but  neither  a  poet  nor  a  theologian. 
He  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  con- 
ceptive  imagination.  Perhaps  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  minute  observation  and 
patient  deduction  may  have  been  all  the 
intenser  and  more  enduring,  that  it  was 
not  disturbed  by  ihe  presence  of  the 
spiritual  faculty.  He  was  called  upon 
to  do  certain  work  for  the  world  and  he 
did  it.     May  we  all  do  likewise! 

But  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  silent 
about  that  which  in  all  probability  he 
did  not  understand.  Let  us  go  to  Dar- 
win for  instruction  in  his  particular 
branch  of  science,  on  which  he  is  an  ex- 
pert, but  I  want  a  far  more  experienced 
authority  about  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
than  he. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  expect  that  truths 
connected  with  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
can  be  demonstrated  by  material  fact, 
because  they  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned; and  to  argue  about  the  proof  or 
non- proof  of  a  hereafter  on  the  same 
lines  as  on  the  existence  of  the  Dodo, 
and  require  demonstration  as  if  for  the 
Pons  Asinoruniy  is  as  absurd  as  trying 
to    find    out    by    quadratic    equations 


whether  your  love  loves  you,  or  whether 
your  dearest  is  happy! 

Whether  it  be  by  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, or  by  direct  revelation  to  man  from 
Him  who  made  the  law  of  evolution, 
matters  not  to  me,  in  face  of  the  stu- 
pendous fact  that  in  proportion  as  men 
and  women  have  attained  to  purity  of 
character  and  ardent  aspiration,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  believed  with  in- 
creasing fervor  in  a  hereafter;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  have  believed  in  that 
hereafter  and  acted  upon  that  belief, 
they  have  been  powers  for  good  in  this 
phase  of  life  as  we  are  living  it 

While  people  —  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in- 
cluded —  will  go  on  calling  immortality 
"reward  of  virtue,  and  punishment  of 
vice,"  they  so  wrong  the  conception  of 
the  future  life  as  held  by  the  loftiest  be- 
lievers and  teachers,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  end  by  asserting  that  "  insouciant 
agnosticism  is  the  most  philosophic  atti- 
tude." The  life  that  is  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  with  regard  to  the  future  is  a 
wretched  failure,  even  in  this  phase 
of  it 

"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"  is  the  creed  of  the  glutton,  the 
miser,  the  churl,  the  profligate  spend- 
thrift, the  slothful,  and  the  cruel;  and 
though  there  are  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
philanthropic  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  people  to-day  is  made  by  those  whose 
belief  in  a  world  to  come  stimulates 
their  respect,  love  and  pity  for  this. 

"  This  is  my  sowing  time,  and  it  must 
pass  away  with  my  body  before  the  har- 
vest can  be  granted,"  is  the  creed  of 
those  who  have  borne  pain  with  patience, 
bereavement  with  tender  hope,  and  in- 
justice without  becoming  bitter,  because 
they  believed  in  a  future  where  expe- 
rience gained  now  in  suffering,  would 
be  useful  for  events  of  unspeakable  joy; 
and  their  faith  held.up  the  sinking  hecoi 
as  no  insouciant  agnosticism  could  have 
done. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  a 
future  after  the  death  of  the  body  is  its 
profound  reality  for  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  beside 
many   death-beds    can    testify  to    the 
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glimpses  of  the  kingdom  into  which  the 
depfuiing  was  going,  given  now  and 
then  when  power  of  expressing  thought 
and  sensation  remained. 

"  It  is  warm  and  beautiful,  and  not  at 
all  foggy,"  whispered  a  poor  Eastender 
who  had  been  run  over,  and  whose  last 
words  were  uttered  with  a  face  suddenly 
fair  and  happy  with  the  light  of  what 
she  was  seeing.  *^It's  home  at  last!" 
she  said,  as  her  breath  went. 

But  far  more  than  death,  life  around, 
and  in  us,  is  testifying  of  the  reality  of 
a  life  to  come. 

I  don't  know  what  I  felt  when  I  was 
an  amceba, —  it  is  so  long  ago, — but  I 
know  what  I  feel  now,  and  that  is  that 
I  stand  isolated,  I  and  my  kind,  from 
all  the  rest  of  creation,  by  my  incom- 
pleteness; also  I  know  that  the  holier 
and  nobler  I  become,  so  much  the  more 
passionately  does  the  Ugly  Duckling  in 
me  cry  after  the  King  Swans! 

Am  I  alone  to  fail  of  perfection  ?  Am 
I  to  see  visions  of  what  I  might  be — 
so  loving,  so  gracious,  so  beautiful,  so 
strong,  so  complete,  and  live  knowing  Uiat 
my  anguished  striving  after  the  high- 
est is  of  no  avail,  for  life  is  too  short 
and  sad,  and  I  too  helpless  to  attain  it  ? 
Oh,  no!  A  negation  will  not  do  for  this 
palpitating,  eager  humanity,  and  the 
proof  of  life  beyond,  is  in  ourselves,  and 
there,  if  we  seek,  we  shall  find  it!  With 
belief  in  a  future  life  goes  belief  in 
God. 

Some  one  made  the  law  of  evolution; 
so  we  take  the  liberty  of  believing  He 
made  us.  Some  one  manifested  mar- 
vellous love  and  pity  in  the  way  in 
which  He  made  the  flowers,  and  we 
believe  that  that  love  and  pity  extends 
to  us;  and  that  we  being  His  children 
may  call  Him  our  Father.  Further- 
more, we  see  that  our  passions,  when  we 
will  so,  are  so  divine  that  we  believe 
they  come  to  us  from  Him,  and  that  He 
is  Divine  Passion;  and  that  our  life 
with  all  its  agonies  and  delights,  its 
failures  and  its  triumphs,  is  dear  to 
Him,  and  interests  Him,  the  author  of  it, 
even  more  than  it  does  us.  This  being 
so,  we  cannot  believe  that  He  will  suffer 
defeat  in  us  by  letting  us  cease  to  exist 
before  we  have  attained  perfection,  even 


according  to  our  present  imperfect 
standard.  So  we  believe  that  perfection 
will  be  ours  somewhere  and  somewhen; 
and  that  when  we  have  attained  it,  death, 
oblivion  will  have  no  power  over  us — 
we  shall  be  like  God,  eternal. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  some  of 
us  have  acquired  in  that  process  of 
spiritual  evolution  which  Darwin  cannot 
speak  to  us  about  yet,  many  powers  and 
faculties  by  which  we  are  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  our  brethren  who  have 
not  yet  acquired  them,  and  by  which 
we  see  further  across  Uie  landscape  of 
being  than  they. 

The  wretched  mistake  has  been  that 
those  who  could  see  far  and  clearly, 
persecuted  and  derided  those  who  could 
not;  and  perhaps  when  we  get  nearer 
God  we  shall  find  that  the  deadliest  sin 
of  all  was  persecuting  by  any  means 
whatsoever. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  too  bad  for 
those  who  are  short-sighted,  or  who  are 
looking  quite  another  way,  to  declare 
that  what  we  say  we  see,  does  not 
exist  because  they  do  not  happen  to 
see  it! 

I  am  heartily  at  one  with  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  in  his  hatred  of  "war  and  coer- 
cion, and  landlordism,  and  bigotry,  with 
savage  instincts  and  savage  survivals, 
with  pride  of  race,  and  pride  of  birth, 
with  cruel  sentiments,  and  vile  passions,'' 
and  at  present  one's  heart  seems  scarce 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  these  evils — 
so  triumphant  do  they  appear.  But 
what  comforts  thousands  of  us  is  our 
belief,  that  out  of  these  temporary  hor- 
rors, everlasting  good  is  being  evolved, 
and  that  we,  having  borne  the  pain 
of  growth,  shall  have  the  infinite  rapture 
of  perfection.  That  is  my  idea  of  jus- 
tice with  my  children.  I  received  that 
idea  sometime  in  my  evolution;  from 
God  my  Father.  He  will  not  be  more 
unjust  than  I.  The  gospel  according 
to  Darwin  is  splendid  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, but  it  won't  comfort  men  and 
women  and  help  them  to  be  good,  for  it 
treats  only  of  the  temporal  Kingdom. 
For  the  spiritual,  the  gospel  according 
to  Christ  is  the  best. 


London,  Eng. 


Laura  Ormiston  Chant. 
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THEODOSIUS  AND  ST.  AMBROSE. 

By  the  order  of  Theodosius,  Emperor  of  tbe 
East,  in  reprisal  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  gener- 
als, thousands  of  innocent  people  were  slain  at  the 
circus  in  Thessalonica.  On  account  of  this  cruel 
and  unjustifiable  deed  the  Emperor  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  Cathedral,  by  St.  Ambrose.  Bishop 
of  Milan,  and  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Com- 
munion until  after  eight  months  of  penitence  and 
humiliation. 

Who  hastens  on  with  eaj^er  feet, 
At  earlv  mom  through  Milan's  street? 
Proud  ^Theodosius!  He  would  claim 
ForgfivenesB  in  the  Saviour's  name. 
Now  peals  the  sweet  cathedral  bell, 
That  seems  of  heavenly  peace  to  tell; 
It  calls  him  to  the  house  of  prayer — 
It  bids  him  seek  forgiveness  there. 
The  great  church  doors  are  open  wide, 
Why  then  should  refuge  be  denied 
To  him,  who,  weary  of  his  sin, 
To  ease  his  soul,  would  enter  in? 
Upon  the  altar,  bread  and  wine, 
Do  these  not  stand  the  pledge  and  sign 
Of  body  broken  for  his  sake? 
May  he  not  enter  and  partake?  . 

Before  the  altar,  as  to  bless, 
St.  Ambrose  stands  in  priestly  dress; 
The  cross-embroidered  chasuble 
He  wears,  Christ's  suffering  to  tell; 
Upon  his  head  the  mitre  shows 
Authority  the  church  bestows; 
Symbol  of  guidance  and  command. 
He  bears  the  crosier  in  his  hand. 

When,  hark!  a  murmur  from  the  street 
And  quick  loud  tramp  of  hurried  feet. 
Who  comes  to  share  the  dear  Lord's  feast? 
The  Emperor  of  West  and  East, 
His  guilty  heart,  by  passion  stirred, 
The  plea  for  pity  vainly  heard. 
Pale  innocence,  frail  youth  and  age 
Lie  slaughtered  to  appease  his  rage. 

Has  Heaven  not  heard  that  cry  of  pain? 
Shall  guilty  foot  the  shrine  profane? 
With  form  erect  and  flashing  eyes 
St.  Ambrose  turns  in  quick  surprise. 
The  violet  mantle  o'er  him  thrown 
He  walks  in  dignity  alone. 
Stern  in  rebuke  who  knows  to  bless, 
Fearless  and  firm  in  righteousness. 

Up  the  long  aisle  St.  Ambrose  goes 
Till  at  the  porch  the  doors  unclose. 
Lo,  Theodosius  with  his  band 
An  arm^d  escort,  close  at  hand! 
Before  the  porch  his  steps  he  stays, 
He  cannot  meet  unmoved  the  gaze 
Of  calm  reproach,  nor  yet  defy 
The  uplifted  hand  and  flashing  eye. 

St.  Ambrose  stands  before  the  door, 
Tis  vain  for  mercy  to  implore. 
He  speaks  '*And  must  I  say  again. 
To  share  Christ's  Feast  thou  com'st  in 

vain?" 
Would'st  thou  defy  a  just  decree? 
Forgiveness  is  not  yet  for  thee. 
Undo  thy  deed!  thou  striv'st  in  vain 
To  call  to  life  the  dead  again." 


"Vainly  to  heaven  I  plead  for  thee. 
The  struggle  and  the  victory 
Must  be  thine  own.    Go!  day  by  day 
Purge  thou  the  awful  guilt  away. 
Go,  as  the  meanest  in  thy  train. 
And  learn  thy  passion  to  restrain, 
And  since  to  all  thy  guilt  is  known. 
To  all  be  thy  repentance  shown." 

He  ceases.    On  the  marble  floor 
Kneels  Theodosius  to  implore 
From  heaven,  mercy.    Day  by  day 
Upon  the  ground  he  prostrate  lay. 
Till  months  had  passed.   And  many  came. 
With  him  to  weep  and  share  his  shame. 
Till  fierce  desires^  and  passions  rude 
*  He  held  within  his  soul  subdued. 

Then  heaven's  peace  descending  fell 

Upon  his  heart  and  all  was  well. 

Though  the  old  wound  might  throb  a^^ain. 

In  memory  of  former  pain, 

Twas  as  a  goad  that  spurs  the  soul 

To  nobler  deeds,  to  self-control. 

Like  him,  through  suffering  alone 

May  we  for  evil  wrought  atone. 

Chabix)tte  C.  Eliot. 
St.  LouU,  Mo, 


ARE   WE    MOVING    UP  GRADE 
OR  DOWN? 

The  temper  of  the  times  is  rapidly 
changing.  Is  the  general  movement 
on  the  up  grade,  or  f£e  down  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  easy 
to  assert  as  to  science,  civilization,  poli< 
tics  and  ethics  that  the  change  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  line  of  improvement. 
But  how  is  it  as  regards  the  church  and 
religion  ? 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is  one  the  greatest 
living  exponents  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
boldly  asserts  that  the  change  is  on  the 
downward  grade;  and  he  has  actually 
withdrawn,  with  his  church,  from  the 
Baptist  Union  of  England^  because,  as 
he  complains,  they  have  taken  unto 
themselves  strange  gods,  and  have  de- 
parted from  the  faitib  of  the  Bible  and 
the  fathers. 

Shall  we  agree  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  in 
the  gloomy  view  he  takes  of  the  relig- 
ious tendencies  of  the  times  ?  Is  there 
less,  or  is  there  more,  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  among  men  to-day  than  there 
was,  say  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin? 

It  is  very  evident  that  what  may  be 
termed  "old  fashioned  orthodoxy,"  with 
its  implicit  faith  in  the  whole  Bible  as 
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the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  its  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  and  an  eternal  hell, 
is  steadily  losing  ground  in  the  minds  of 
the  more  intelligent  inen  of  all  sects  and 
denominations. 

This  tendency  began  to  manifest 
itself,  particularly  in  this  country  in 
•connection  with  the  inception  of  one  of 
those  grand  dispensations  of  Providence 
^which  only  at  long  intervals  burst  upon 
the  earth,  arising  out  of  an  inspiration 
second  only  to  that  which  inaugurated 
the  Christian  era.  I  mean  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  American  Republic,  with 
its  new  doctrines  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  elevation  of  "the  people" 
-above  all  things.  With  the  dawning  of 
the  new  light  in  America,  and  the  free 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  encourage- 
ment to  think  which  followed,  men 
began  to  assert  their  individuality,  and 
to  investigate,  not  only  in  matters  of 
government,  but  likewise  in  the  domain 
of  conscience,  and  religion.  With  this, 
orthodoxy  began  to  tremble.  A  rent 
was  made  in  the  veil  of  the  temple, 
heretofore  so  carefully  kept  intact 
against  free  thought  and  investigation, 
and  a  stream  of  light  poured  in  upon  the 
inner  sanctuary.  Few  thinking  men  of 
to-day  believe  in  the  hell,  the  trinity,  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  and  the  "plenary  in- 
spiration" of  a  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
deed the  infection  has  spread  until  every 
year  fewer  and  fewer  men  accept  any 
religious  doctrines  without  first  trying 
them  before  the  highest  tribunal  within 
their  reach,  to  wit:  their  own  reason  and 
conscience. 

Will  the  final  result  of  all  this  be 
good,  or  evil  ?  Will  men  become  more 
reckless  and  sinful  when  fear  of  the 
avenging  wrath  of  Qod  and  the  tortures 
of  hell,  is  removed  from  their  minds? 
and  when  they  learn  that  the  Bible  is 
not  free  from  errors,  and  is  not  the 
whole  of  God's  word?  If  so,  it  would 
seem  (that  already  these  evil  results 
<ought  tobe  beginning  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. But  are  they?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  fieems  to  me  that  morality  is 
•on  the  whole  rising,  and  that  a  better 
spirit  is  making  its  appearance  among 
men. 

Is  there  a  Calvin  to-day  who  could 


persecute  a  Servetus  and  bum  him  at 
the  stake  for  a  mere  difference  of  opin- 
ion? In  what  civilized  nation  would  a 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  be  possi- 
ble in  the  year  of  grace  1888?  The 
Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  thing  of  the 
dead  past.  War  continues  ever  and 
anon  to  arise  and  .sweep  like  a  blight 
across  this  or  that  fair  land  Yet  doubt- 
less the  public  sentiment  of  Christendom 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  sterner 
moral  condemnation  of  war,  and  towards 
stronger  efforts  to  preserve  peace.  The 
sentiment  against  the  death  penalty  in 
law  grows  stronger  every  year.  Cor- 
poral and  severe  punishment  of  children 
at  the  hands  of  parents  and  teachers  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Humane  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children  and  animals  are  spring- 
ing up  in  every  city  and  town.  Public 
and  private  charities  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  are  multiplying. 

Now  all  these  things  are  surely  the 
clearest  possible  manifestation  of  the 
Christ-spirit. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  the  religious  world 
on  the  whole  is  not  proving  disastrous 
to  the  vital  things  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. Increased  freedom'  of  thought 
is  not  proving  a  poison  sirocco,  to  de- 
stroy, but  rather  a  healthful  breeze 
to  blow  away  malarias  and  give  new 
life. 

Now  that  the  ice  of  the  old  dreadful 
"orthodoxy"  melts  away,  the  fires  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  a  purer  worship 
kindle.  The  soul  is  no  longer  scared 
into  submission  to  a  jealous  God  of  a 
narrow  creed,  a  God  who  saved  his 
chosen  few  and  condemned  nine -tenths 
of  his  best  creation  to  eternal  perdition 
for  no  purpose  of  reform  or  good,  but 
for  pure  vindictiveness  mis-named  "his 
glory."  We  are  now  learning  to  wor- 
ship the  "  God  and  Father  of  us  all " 
and  to  love  Him  because  He  is  Love. 
We  are  learning  to  love  all  men  as 
brothers — ^the  childron  of  one  Father; 
and  to  hate  sin  because  in  its  nature  it 
is  hateful  and  drives  us  away  from  God, 
and  not  from  a  servile  fear  of  the  ar- 
bitrary  "wrath    to    come."     We    are 
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learning  to  fear  the  results  of  sin,  be- 
cause it  debases  our  spirits. 

Is  all  this  for  the  better,  or  for  the 
worse?  Is  it  properly  to  be  called 
"  down  grade,"  or  the  "  up  grade,"  in 
religion  and  morals  ?  Surely  no  candid 
mind  can  err  in  his  answer. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  P.  Barton. 


THE  MISTAKE   OF  THE    ETHICAL 
CULTURE  MOVEMENT. 

There  are  few  movements  of  our  day 
which  we  have  watched  with  so  much 
interest,  or  of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
often  in  terms  of  good  will,  as  the  Ethi- 
cal Culture  movement  of  Mr.  Adler  and 
his  CO- laborers.  It  is  outspoken,  direct 
in  its  methods,  has  a  distinct  purpose, 
lets  the  world  know  without  equivoca- 
tion what  its  purpose  is,  and  sets  about 
in  earnest,  rational,  manly  fashion, 
the  attainment  of  it.  We  have  from  the 
beginning  believed  that  it  was  calculated 
to  meet  a  real  need  of  our  day.  There 
are  more  or  less  persons  in  every  com- 
munity who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  lost  their  belief  in  God  and  wor- 
ship, or  who  have  become  hostile  to 
churches,  and  yet  who  possess  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  and  sincerely  desire  to 
do  good  in  the  world.  For  these  per- 
sons, therefore,  to  unite  and  form  asso- 
ciations for  ethical  and  philanthropic 
purposes,  is  surely  a  good  thing.  We 
have,  from  the  time  Prof.  Adler  first  be- 
gan his  movement  in  New  York,  believed 
there  were  enough  such  persons  to  form 
a  fairly  strong  and  useful  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society  in  each  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  Such  societies  have  since 
been  established  in  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  Unitarians  and 
all  Christian  people  ought  to  rejoice  in 
these,  just  as  they  do  in  temperance  so- 
cieties, and  charity  associations,  and  all 
other  unions  of  earnest  men  and  women 
to  promote  virtue  or  benefit  humanity. 
They  cannot  fill  the  place  of  churches, 
any  more  than  can  temperance  societies, 
or  charity  organization  societies,  but 
they  may  fill  a  place  of  their  own,  and 
a  very  useful  place,  if  they  will  only  be 
broad  enough  and  wise  enough  to  know 


that  their  true  uxyrk  is  constructive  and 
not  destructive.  The  one  ground  for 
criticism  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Socie- 
ties thus  far  in  their  history  (and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  real 
ground),  has  been  their  tendency  to  an- 
tagonize the  churches  and  religion.  Be- 
cause they  were  organized  for  purposes 
only  ethical,  they  have  seemed  to  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  attack  and 
criticise  organizations  going  further,  and 
embracing  purposes  that  are  religious. 
Because  they  did  not  meet  for  worship 
they  have  seemed  to  feel  called  upon  to 
preach  against  worship.  We  think  in 
this  they  have  pursued  a  mistaken  and 
hurtful  course. 

We  do  not  think  that  men  generally 
can  do  so  good  ethical  and  philanthropic 
work  upon  a  basis  solely  ethical  as  upon 
one  which  is  both  ethical  and  religious. 
But  if  any  body  of  persons  thiiik  the 
contrary,  we  are  glad  to  have  them  try. 
And  so  we  have  bade  our  ethical 
friends  God  speed.  But  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  call  their  associations 
societies  for  Ethical  Culture,  surely  they 
ought  to  confine  them  to  what  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  that  noble  name,  and 
not,  under  the  broad  and  constructive 
designation  of  ethics,  drag  in  anti-the- 
ism, or  anti-Christianity,  or  anti-Unita- 
rianism,or  anti- worship,  or  anti- religion. 
It  has  been  our  fortune  twice  during  the 
past  three  years  to  attend  the  Sunday  lect- 
ure of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Culture  Socie- 
ty. On  one  of  the  occasions  Prof.  Adler 
spoke  on  "  Why  Unitarianism  does  not 
Satisfy  us,"  and  on  the  other  Mr.  Salter 
spoke,  devoting  himself  to  the  task  of 
trying  to  show  that  it  is  folly  for  men  to 
pray  or  even  to  profess  to  believe  in 
God,  because  the  human  mind  by  its 
very  constitution  is  incapable  of  Imow- 
ing  God,  even  if  such  a  being  exists. 
But  these  themes  have  neither  of  themt 
any  necessary  connection  with  true  eth- 
icsd  culture.  Indeed  to  treat  them  as 
Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Adler  did  was  only 
to  hurt  and  hinder  real  ethical  culture, 
partly  by  drawing  attention  away  from 
it,  and  partly  by  creating  antagonism, 
where  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  to 
cultivate  friendship.  * 

Societies  which  have  it  for  a  part  ot 
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their  aim  to  do  what  they  can  to  over- 
turn Christianity  and  to  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  worship  and  belief  in  God,  ought 
to  choose  a  name  which  would  indicate  as 
much  to  the  public.  A  genuine  ethical 
culture  society,  existing  for  ethical  and 
humanitarian  ends  only,  ought  no  more  to 
attack  Christianity  or  antagonize  wor- 
ship than  ought  a  temperance  society  or 
a  society  for  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Bather,  just  as  temperance  socie- 
ties, or  societies  for  preventing  cruelty, 
or  for  good  works  generally,  find  that 
religion  and  churches  are  their  best 
allies,  so  would  a  constructive,  wise  ethical 
culture  movement,  which  was  not  nar- 
rowed and  perverted  by  having  anti -theo- 
logical motives  and  aims,  find  religion 
and  churches  friendly  to  it  and  co-op- 
erating with  it  in  many  ways.  As  ethi- 
cal culture  societies  are  conducted  in 
this  country  so  far,  of  course  their  mem- 
bership must  consist  solely  (or  essential- 
ly so)  of  non-believers  in  Christianity 
and  worship.  But  this  is  an  unfortu- 
nate limitation.  The  ethical  culture 
movement  would  be  vastly  strengthened, 
and  the  non-believing  members  them- 
selves would  be  benefited,  by  having 
Christian  believers  associated  with  them. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  persons  in 
considerable  numbers  should  not  belong 
to  Unitarian  and  Universalist,  or  to  any 
other  enlightened  churches,  or  to  Jewish 
congregations,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
members  of  ethical  culture  societies,  if 
these  societies  were  just  what,  and  only 
\  what,  their  name  indicates,  and  had  no 
mission  of  religious  iconoclasm.  We  are 
sorry  they  have  taken  upon  themselves 
such  a  mission.  The  fact  that  they  have, 
makes  it  only  the  more  clear  that  their 
sphere  must  be  a  limited  one,  and  that 
the  larger  work  for  ethical  culture  which 
our  age  so  greatly  needs,  must  be  done 
by  the  churches. 

A  SECOND  LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  our  modern 
age  was  that  wrought  a  generation  ago 
by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  in  liberating 
from  its  prison  the  mind  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  the  child  who  had  been  left 
by  scarlet  fever  without  sight,  speech, 
hearing,  taste  or  smell,  indeed  who  had 


been  deprived  of  every  means  of  com^ 
munication  with  the  outward  world  except 
the  single  sense  of  touch.  The  patience 
and  genius  of  Dr.  Howe  made  Laura 
Bridgeman  an  intelligent,  cultured 
woman,  able  to  communicate  easily  with 
her  fellows,  possessed  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  thought, 
work  and  history,  and  a  keen  interest  in 
life. 

Another  case  similar,  and  in  some 
respects  quite  as  remarkable,  has 
recently  come  to  light  It  is  that  of  a 
little  girl  named  Helen  Keller.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution of  South  Boston  contains  an 
account  of  her.  She  is  only  eight  years 
old,  and  has  been  under  sl^ed  training 
only  two  years;  but,  though  unable  at 
the  beginning  of  that  time  to  see,  speak 
or  hear,  the  story  of  the  advance  in 
knowledge  she  has  already  made  reads 
like  a  romance. 

Helen  Keller  was  bom  June  27th, 
1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  months  she  suffered  a 
violent  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
stomach  —  an  attack  which  left  her 
blind  and  deaf.  She  had  been  a  healthy, 
"forward"  child,  had  learned  to  walk 
and  was  beginning  to  talk.  As  the  dis- 
ease passed  away,  her  former  health  and 
vigor  returned,  but  as  she  heard  no 
sounds,  the  words  she  had  learned  were^ 
soon  forgotten,  and  she  ceased  to  speak 
By  degrees  her  senses  of  touch,  smell 
and  taste  developed  remarkably,  ena- 
bling her  to  distinguish  her  friends,  her 
clothes,  etc.,  And,  as  her  intellect  was 
quick  and  her  body  active,  she  soon 
became  an  adept  in  the  language  of 
signs.  In  her  seventh  year,  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  lost  senses  would  never 
be  restored.  Miss  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  was  secured  as 
her  teacher.  "I  found  her,"  she  says 
"  a  t)right,  active,  well  grown  girl  with-^ 
out  any  of  those  nervous  habits  common 
to  the  blind;  she  has  a  merry  laugh 
and  is  fond  of  romping  with  other 
children.  Indeed,  she  is  never  sad. 
Her  disposition  is  sweet  and  gentle,  and' 
she  is  remarkably  demonstrative, — quick 
to  discover  if  a  friend  is  hurt  or  ill  or 
grieved  by  her  own  conduct,  and  this. 
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knowledge  will  make  her  weep  freely." 
Her  intellectual  quickness  was  dis- 
played in  the  first  lesson.  A  new  doll 
had  been  sent  her,  and  after  a  complete 
•examination  of  the  treasure,  she  sat 
holding  it  in  her  arms.  Miss  Sullivan 
took  her  hand,  passed  it  over  the  doll, 
and  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1,  slow- 
ly with  the  finger  alphabet,  Helen  feel- 
ing the  motions.  "When  I  began  to 
make  the  letters  a  second  time  she 
dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  my  fingers  with  one  hand  while 
she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other. 
She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without 
assistance,  though  rather  awkwardly. 
She  did  not  give  the  double  *  1 ',  and  so 
I  spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying 
stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  She  then 
spelled  doll  correctly."  Other  words 
followed,  and  when  given  an  object 
whose  name  she  had  been  taught,  she 
would  spell  it  immediately;  "  but  it  was 
more  than  a  week  before  she  understood 
that  all  things  were  thus  identified." 
After  this  beginning,  she  learned  rapid- 
ly and  eagerly,  and  seldom  had  to  have 
a  word  repeated  to  her.  She  mastered 
the  manual  alphabet  in  a  few  days,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  knew  625  words. 
Verbs  followed  nouns;  each  being 
taught  her  by  means  of  the  action  it 
•expressed.  Then  came  prepositions, 
taught  in  the  same  way,  by  placing  her 
dress  first  in  a  trunk,  then  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  she  learned  the  verb  is, 
and  used  it  in  such  sentences  as  "Papa 
is  on  bed,"  "Helen  is  in  wardrobe." 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Next  she  was  taught  the  quality  words. 
Two  balls,  one  of  worsted,  large  and 
soft,  the  other  a  bullet,  were  given  her. 
"  Taking  the  bullet  she  made  her  habit- 
ual sign  for  small,  pinching  a  little  bit 
of  the  skin  of  one  hand.  Tlien  she  took 
the  other  ball  and  made  her  sign  for 
large  by  spreading  both  hands  over  it." 
The  words  large  and  small  were  spelled 
for  her;  also  soft  and  hard,  when  her 
attention  had  been  called  to  these  qual- 
ities. A  few  moments  later,  feeling  of 
her  baby  sister's  head  she  said,  "  Mil- 
<lred's  head  is  small  and  hard." 

In  May  she  began  to  learn  to  read 
printed  words.     A  slip  bearing  the  word 


box  in  raised  letters,  was  placed  on  a 
box,  and  after  a  few  trials  she  seemed 
to  comprehend  that  that  name  stood  for 
that  thing.  She  learned  the  entire  al- 
phabet, large  and  small,  in  one  day,  fol- 
lowing the  printed  characters  witii  her 
hand  as  Miss  Sullivan  made  the  letters 
on  her  fingers.  She  learned  the  word 
cat  in  the  same  way,  and  immediately 
began  to  hunt  in  her  primer  for  other 
words.  A  list  of  all  the  words  she  knew 
was  printed  for  her,  and  she  arranged 
them  in  sentences,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  writing  lessons.  She  soon 
learned  to  express  any  thought  she  had 
in  her  mind.  "  I  put  one  of  the  writing 
boards  used  by  the  blind  between  the 
folds  of  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  examine  an  alphabet  of  the 
square  letters,  such  as  she  was  to  make. 
I  then  guided  her  hand  so  as  to  form 
the  sentence  ^cat  does  drink  milk.' 
When  she  finished  it  she  was  overjoyed. 
She  carried  it  to  her  mother,  who  spelled 
it  to  Helen  as  she  read  it.  The  child 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  excitement 
and  joy  as  each  word  was  thus  repeated 
to  her." 

On  July  12th  she  wrote  without  help 
a  correct  and  legible  letter  to  her  cous- 
ins. She  is  very  fond  of  writing,  and, 
after  she  had  learned  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  enables  her  to  read  what 
she  writes,  she  would  frequently  spend 
hours  expressing  all  that  entered  her 
mind.  Her  improvement  is  rapid  and 
constant;  besides  letters,  she  is  develop- 
ing a  faculty  for  compositions  of  a  more 
imaginative  character,  and  her  delight 
in  writing  is  intense.  She  is  equally 
quick  in  reasoning,  and  her  perception 
of  the  relations  of  things  is  said  to  be 
so  instantaneous  that  frequently  it  seems 
as  if  she  read  the  thoughts  of  her  friends. 
She  adds  and  subtracts  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  seems  to  prefer  to  do  her 
"sums"  mentally,  instead  of  ciphering 
them  out.  She  possesses,  in  addition  to 
this  clear  and  ready  intellect,  a  strange 
mental  power  that  frequently  gives  her 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  about 
her  when  she  apparently  has  no  means 
of  perceiving  anything.  For  example, 
when  she  is  riding  or  walking  she  will 
frequently  give  the  names  of  peoplQ 
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who  pass  almost  as  soon  as  her  com- 
panions recognize  them.  This  may  be 
due  to  her  strongly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  but  that  cannot  account  for  the 
following  occurrences.  She  had  never 
been  told  anything  of  death  or  burial,  but 
being  taken  for  the  first  time  to  a  ceme- 
tery to  see  some  flowers,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  teacher, 
and  spelled  over  and  over  "cry,  cry," 
her  own  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

At  another  time  her  grandmother  told 
her  mother  in  Helen's  presence  that 
orange  peel  steeped  in  wine  is  a  good 
flavoring  for  cake.  Mra  Keller  gave 
Helen  the  peel,  and  showed  her  how  to 
cut  it  into  a  jar.  When  she  had  finished 
she  took  the  jar  to  her  mother,  spelling 
"  wine,"  and  insisted  on  having  the  wine 
added.  Instances  like  these  certainly 
show  the  possession  of  an  instinct,  or  a 
sympathetic  power  of  divination  inex- 
plicable to  those  endowed  with  the  usual 
five  senses.  It  will  be  decidedly  inter- 
esting to  note  the  progress  of  this  child, 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
good  mind  and  careful,  loving  teaching, 
in  th^  face  of  one  of  ihe  most  terrible 
deprivations  one  can  suffer. 

UNIVERSALISM   !N  AMERICA. 

If  it  be  true  that,  as  the  people's  poet 
affirms  and  as  most  Liberal  Christians 
believe,  "It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the 
brain,  that  to  the  highest  doth  attain," 
then  it  must  also  be  true  that  Univer- 
salism  holds  a  very  high  place,  and  em- 
bodies very  high  truth  in  the  religious 
world;  for,  unquestionably,  it  has  not 
been  a  system  of  mere  intellectualism, 
but  a  movement  born  out  of  the  intense 
activity  of  the  human  heart,  protesting 
against  the  inhumanities  of  dogmatic 
religionism,  and  crying  out  for  the 
Father,  the  sight  of  whose  dear  face 
Phillip  truly  said  would  suffice.  The 
study  of  this  force,  as  organized  in 
American  life,  has  not  received  from 
liberal  minds  in  general  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Dr.  Eddy's  work*  is  one 
which  every  student  of  rational  Christ- 
ianity, and  every  one  interested  in  real 

*  "Uniyersallsm  In  America:  A  History."  By 
BIchard  Eddy.  D.  D..  Vols.  I  and  II.  Boston:  Unl- 
▼ersalist  Publishing  House,  1886. 
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American  history,  should  own  and  mas- 
ter. He  traces  the  rise  and  earlier 
progress  of  this  forceful  movement  in 
the  direction  of  broader  faith,  sweeter 
fellowship  and  more  cheerful  worship. 
He  shows  the  road  along  which  Univer- 
salism  as  an  organic  energy  has  moved 
in  this  country;  he  makes  known  the 
dead-points  it  has  reached  and  passed 
with  safety  and  success;  he  marks  the 
more  manifest  life-centres  it  has  reached 
and  established.  The  untilled  resources 
and  manifold  tributaries  of  our  church 
and  of  our  faith,  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  chronicle;  but  in  the  simpler,  yet  by 
no  means  small  or  easy  task  he  has  at-  - 
tempted^  he  has  clearly  achieved  suc- 
cess. For  thirty  years  of  persistent 
love  and  labor,  he  collected  and  studied 
the  material  which  made  it  possible  for 
this  history  to  be  written.  He  is  a 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  writer,  as 
conscientious  as  the  day  is  long,  and 
with  an  excellent  talent  for  condensed 
and  correct  utterance.  He  may  be  said 
to  want  more  than  he  possesses  of  the 
poetic  faculty  which  adds  gleam  and 
glow  to  historic  records,  and  illumines 
the  pages  of  historians  of  the  first  rank; 
but  his  language  is  always  clear  and  his 
accounts  trustworthy;  and  the  subject 
which  he  treats  in  these  two  volumes  is 
of  such  lively  interest  that,  like  the  sun, 
it  shines  by  its  own  light,  needing  no 
borrowed  ray  or  added  beam. 

Universalism  entered  America  through 
at  least  six  different  doors: 

1.  The  Mystics,  who  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania.  Leading 
spirits  among  them  were  Samuel  Gor- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  and 
Dr.  George  De  Benneville.  Vane  will 
be  remembered  as  sometime  Gk>vernor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  De  Benneville,  as 
the  man  who,  sentenced  to  be  executed 
along  with  Durant,  received  on  the  scaf- 
fold a  reprieve  from  Louis  XV. 

2.  The  Dunkers,  or  German  Baptists, 
who  originally  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  now  somewhat  numerous  in  that 
State,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

3.  That  very  interesting  and  devout 
body  of  people,  the  Moravians. 

4  Certain  Episcopalian  laymen  and 
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clergymen.  Among  these  was  Eev.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  "Principal  and  Founder 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church," 

5.  Some  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gregationalists,  including  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy,  of  Boston,  noted  for  his  learn- 
ing and  patriotism;  Dr.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, for  twelve  years  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Church,  Boston;  Dr.  Joseph 
Huntington,  of  Connecticut;  and  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
who  was  probably  more  influential  than 
any  other  minister  in  America  in  pro- 
ducing the  American  Kevolution! 

6.  The  teachings  and  labors  of  Rev. 
John  Murray,  commonly  called  the 
Father  of  Universalism  in  America. 
The  ability  and  zeal  of  Murray,  the  live 
thought  and  strong  feeling  awakened  by 
his  preaching,  the  honor  and  reverence 
due  his  name, —  all  these  things  are  un- 
questionable; but  it  is  plain  that  he  was 
not  the  first  teacher  or  preacher  of  Uni- 
versalism in  America.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  pioneer  in  crystallizing  it  into  a 
specific  life. 

It  was  in  September,  1770,  that  John 
Murray  set  foot  upon  American  soil. 
The  account  of  his  meeting  with  Mr. 
Potter,  at  Good  Luck,  New  Jersey,  of 
his  first  sermon  in  the  church  in  the 
woods,  and  of  the  way  in  which  this  led 
to  his  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry, 
is  too  long  to  give  here;  but  it  reads 
like  a  chapter  out  of  a  strange  romance 
or  miraculous  record  of  ancient  times. 
Murray's  subsequent  career  illustrated 
more  tiian  one  of  the  beatitudes,  not  ex- 
cepting that  pronounced  in  favor  of 
those  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  renowned 
patriot  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  first  American  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  was  also  a 
zealous  and  outspoken  believer  in  Uni- 
versalism. 

Hosea  Ballou  began  preaching  this 
faith  in  1791.  He  had  more  to  do  than 
any  other  one  man  with  changing  Uni- 
versalist  belief  from  the  mechanical  to 
the  vital  and  rational.  It  may  not  be 
known  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Unitarian    that    Ballou  was  also  the 
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author  of  the  first  American  book  which 
affirmed  Unitarian  views  of  God  and 
Christ,  taking  decided  stand  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Vicarious 
Atonement  His  "Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment," published  in  1805,  was  this  first 
Unitarian  book.  Its  style  was  a  clear 
window  through  which  its  strong  thought 
shone,  and  its  argument  was  truly  re- 
markable for  that  time.  It  is  still  well 
worth  reading,  and  many  of  its  vigorous 
sentences  seem  to  be  fresh  issued  from 
the  press.  Dr.  Eddy  is  probably  right 
in  claiming  that,  "Its  influence  in 
changing  and  moulding  theological 
thought  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  American  production." 

The  Winchester  Profession  of  Belief, 
which  is  the  present  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  denomination,  was  first  adopted 
at  Winchester,-N.  H.,  in  1803.  It  is 
noteworthy  for  its  brevity,  lucidness, 
reasonableness  and  scope.  It  is  certain, 
that  this  Profession  was  not  adopted  in 
any  narrcfw  or  dogmatic  mood,  but  in  a 
truly  broad  and  liberal  spirit;  and  that 
those  who  now  give  its  language  a  gen- 
erous interpretation  are  not  false  to  its 
framing  or  its  framers,  but  loyal  to  its 
original  design  of  unity  and  breadth. 

It  is  often  said  as  a  charge  against 
the  denomination  that,  as  the  years  have 
come  and  gone,  "it  has  changed  its 
views."  If  by  this  is  meant  that  its 
real  heart- faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  as 
made  known  by  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  has  changed,  the  charge  has  na 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  If  what 
is  meant  is  that  the  opinions  prevailing^ 
about  many  matters  of  belief  and 
practice  have  changed,  the  "  charge  "  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  denomination's 
abiding  vitality.  It  is  our  greatest  glory- 
halo  that  this  efficient  law  in  the  divine 
economy  is  operative  in  and  through 
our  church-life. 

The  earliest  total  abstinence  stand 
taken  by  any  organization  in  this  coun- 
try was  taken  by  the  Universalist  Gen- 
eral Convention  at  Westmoreland,  N^ 
H.,  in  1814,  more  than  a  dozen  year» 
before  the  occupancy  of  total  abstinence 
ground  by  any  other  church  or  by  any 
temperance  society. 
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[  The  observance  of  "  Children's  Sun- 

i        day"  had  its  origin  in  the  XJniversalist 

Church.     Says  Dr.  Eddy: 
-  "  During  his  residence  in  Gloucester, 

I        probably  as  early  as  1780,  Rev.  John 
Murray  instituted  the  rite  of  the  Dedi- 
cation  of    Children,   parents  bringing 
r        their  young  children  to  the  church,  and 
r        having  them  received  by  the  minister, 
and  dedicated  as  Gbd's  gift,  to  His  lov- 
ing service.      This  ceremony,  peculiar 
to  the  XJniversalist  Church,   has  been 
more  or  less  observed  through  our  entire 
history,  but  for  many  years  no  particular 
day  was  designated  for  it.     In  June, 
I         1856,  Rev.  C.  H.  Leonard,  D.  D.,.then 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
instituted  Children's  Sunday,  a  day  for 
the  special  observance  of  this  rite,  and 
for  services  particularly  adapted  to  the 
capacity,  needs  and  enjoyment  of  the 
children    of    the  Sunday-school     The 
service  has  been  annually  observed  in 
that  church  since  then,  and  v^as  soon 
taken  up  in  other  XJniversalist  churches. 
In   18iB7,   the  General  Convention,  in 
session  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  commended 
'  the  practice  of  those  churches  in  our 
order  that  set  apart  one  Sunday  in  each 
year    as  Children's   Day.'      At  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1868,  the  General  Con- 
vention recommended,  that  the  second 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  be  named 
and  set   apart   as   Children's   Sunday.' 
The  day  is  now  very  generally  observed." 
Popular  excitement  and  sensational 
interest  may  have  specially  attended  the 
war-like  era  in  our  denominational  his- 
tory,  from    1820   to    1840;   but  more 
wholesome  progress  began  in,  and  has 
continued  since,  the  year  1865,  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  a  true  General 
Convention   endowed  with  power    and 
authority  in  matters  of  fellowship,  dis- 
cipline and  missionary  activity;    "and 
our  present  order,  union  and  prosperity, 
is  the  result  of  the  action  then  taken." 
As  the  closing  paragraph  of  Dr.  Eddy's 
work  truly  testifies: 

"  Our  abiding  growth  dates  from  the 
time  of  our  development  of  organized 
power, — the  adoption  of  a  polity  that 
holds  preachers  and  laymen  in  loyalty 
to  the  church,  in  unity  of  effort  for 
planting  and  sustaining  its  institutions. 


Within  less  than  two  score  years  we 
have  made  our  real,  our  lasting  gains. 
Our  churches,  our  conventions,  our 
schools  and  colleges, —  all  our  denomin- 
ational interests, — attest  healthy  grovdh; 
while  the  central  truth  proclaimed  by 
the  fathers  grows  more  dear  to  us,  and 
Protestant  Christians  generally  haste  to 
share  the  blessing." 

Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  has  introduced  into 
scientific  usage  a  very  convenient  term, 
bathmism  or  bathmic  force  —  that  is, 
growth-force.  It  may  be  used  in  a 
broad  way  to  designate  all  those  origin- 
ative influences  which  are  causative  of 
progress  and  new  life,  as  distinguished 
from  the  simply  conservative  forces 
which  secure  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
once  originated.  In  every  country,  in 
every  party,  in  every  denomination, 
there  are  these  two  sets  of  forces.  It 
must  truthfully  be  said  that  Dr.  Eddy 
does  not  sufficiently  estimate  nor  divine 
the  bathmic  force  in  our  later  XJniver- 
salism.  He  does  not  recognize  the 
strength  and  scope  of  this  powerful  and 
ever-increasing  element  in  the  XJniver- 
salist Church  of  the  present.  However, 
he  records  the  past  with  fidelity  and  in- 
terestingness,  and  he  has  produced  a 
book  which  no  one  who  would  under- 
stand American  religion  can  afford  to  do 
without.  The  Unitarian  or  Liberal  Or- 
thodox wh3  neglects  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  move- 
ment sketched  in  this  work,  narrows  his 
own  mental  life,  and  deprives  himself  of 
information  that  would  gird  up  the  loins 
of  his  mind  and  cheer  his  heart  with  the 
pure  wine  of  Christian  gladness. 

__^ s.  w.  s. 

TEN    YEARS  IN   ANN   ARBOR. 

An  Address  Delivered  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland, Oct.  7th,  1888. 

Since  to-day  is  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  my  settlement  in  Ann  Arbor,  it  would 
seem  a  fitting  thing  to  make  the  history 
of  the  ten  years  gone  the  subject  of  our 
morning's  thought.  Instead  of  the 
usual  sermon,  therefore,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  review  with  me  our  work  to- 
gether as  minister  and  people;  and  I 
think  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  tell 
you  in  the  outset  that  the  story  will 
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necessarily  occupy  a  somewhat  longer 
time  than  the  usual  discourse. 

You  have  beautifully  adorned  the 
church  with  flowers  and  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  autumn  in  token  of  your 
loving  interest  in  the  occasion.  I  thank 
you  for  this. 

And  now  as  there  is  so  much  to  say,  let 
us  without  further  introduction  set  out 
together  for  a  half  hour's  quiet,  thought- 
ful journey,  back  over  the  path  we  have 
come  —  to  wander  in  memory,  hand  in 
hand  as  it  were,  up  and  down  amid  the 
years  of  our  common  love  and  labor, 
hopes  and  fears,  aspirations,  longings, 
prayers,  defeats,  achievements.  I  think 
such  a  review  must  awaken  gratitude 
for  tlie  good  that  has  come  {^  us.  And 
I  think,  too,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  us 
a  new  sense  of  the  dignity,  the  beauty, 
the  abiding  worth  and  satisfactoriness 
of  those  things  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life  which  we  have  been  working  for 
and  caring  for  together  these  years. 

The  decade  just  closed  has  been  an 
interesting  one,  and  one  of  many  changes, 
in  the  town  in  which  we  live.  Ann 
Arbor  has  never  before  known  so  many 
improvements  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  A  new  railroad  has  come  to  us; 
our  streets  have  been  lighted  by 
electricity;  a  system  of  public  water 
works  has  been  constructed;  some  of 
our  best  public  and  business  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  many  of  our 
best  private  residences.  Our  little  city 
of  ten  thousand  population  has  not 
great  importance  as  a  business  center. 
Probably  no  other  town  in  the  West, 
unless  it  be  Oberlin,  is  so  essentially  a 
college  town.  The  great  University 
here  has  been  the  main  factor  in  build- 
ing it  up  and  shaping  its  interests  and 
life.  I  have  always  been  impressed 
with  the  attractiveness  of  its  natural 
situation,  and  felt  that  this  fine  elevated 
plateau  with  its  picturesque  river 
scenery  on  one  side  and  its  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  all  around,  seems 
almost  to  have  been  made  on  purpose 
for  a  great  institution  of  learning  and 
the  population  which  naturally  attaches 
thereto.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  have  been  erected  this 
decade,    including    the    museum,    the 
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mechanical  and  physical  laboratories, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  library, 
of  which  President  Andrew  White,  of 
Cornell,  said  to  me  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion, "I  have  seen  all  the  important 
library  buildings  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  I  regard  yours  at  Ann  Arbor 
as  the  most  perfect."  Almost  steady 
prosperity  seems  to  have  attended  the 
University,  the  number  of  students 
having  increased,  until  it  is  now  in  the 
close  neighborhood  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred. Then,  the  School  of.  Music,  wliich 
has  been  established  within  the  ten 
years,  is  growing  into  importance;  and 
the  High  School,  which,  although  it  has 
no  organic  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, really  acts  as  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  it,  has  now  nearly  five  hundred 
students,  about  half  of  whom  come 
from  a  distance.  Thus  we  see  our 
student  population  already  rising  to 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand. 
Moreover  everything  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  quiet,  steady  prosperity 
of  the  past  is  likely  to  continua  In- 
deed, we  have  recently  had  some  proofs 
of  a  new  and  especially  interesting  kind, 
of  the  growing  importance  of  Ann  Arbor 
as  an- educational  center.  I  refer  to  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  by  three  different 
religious  denominations  to  establish 
schools  for  theological  education  here. 

The  Episcopalians  have  a  building 
already  erected,  and  certain  lectureships 
endowed.  The  Christians  or  Disciples 
are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
new  Biblical  Institute;  and  the  Presby- 
terians have  their  lot.  And  these  de- 
nominations are  wise.  There  is  no  other 
so  advantageous  place  for  theological 
education  in  the  west,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  some  day  we  too  shall  have  a 
school  here  to  take  earnest  able  young 
men  and  women  by  the  hand  as  they 
graduate  from  the  University,  and  train 
Siem  to  go-  out  to  preach  our  broad, 
high,  noble  gospel,  to  a  generation 
famishing  for  it,  as  men  in  deserts 
famish  for  water. 

Such  then  have  been  our  surround- 
ings, and  such  the  activities  going  on 
by  our  side,  as  we  have  gone  forward 
to  do  our  work  as  minister  and  ohuroh 
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in  this  college  town,  these  ten  years  past. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing ten  years  ago,  when  I  looked  in  your 
faces  for  the  first  time  andihought, 
"These  are  my  people."  It  was  a 
bright,  calm  morning;  the  air  was  de- 
licious; the  trees  were  arrayed  in  the 
rich  tints  of  October;  everything  out- 
side was  beautiful.  The  place  where 
we  met  was  the  old  church,  bought 
from  the  Methodists,  which  had  seen  the 
wear  and  tear  of  forty- five  years,  and  in 
which  my  honored  predecessor,  Charles 
H.  Brigham,  had  preached  ten  years. 
The  room  was  anything  but  attractive. 
But  your  faces  were  sympathetic  and 
earnest,  many  young  men  and  women 
were  in  the  audience,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  service  the  greetings  I  received 
were  most  cordial  on  every  side.  And  so, 
though  I  had  come  here  with  much 
hesitancy,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  think  I 
shall  not  regret  it;  at  least  I  think  I 
shall  not  if  those  who  have  called  me  do 
not."  For  from  the  first  I  felt  myself 
thrilled  and  stirred  by  the  earnest  young 
life  here — by  the  keen,  active  minds  of  the 
young  men  and  women  eager  for  truth. 

How  great  are  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  congregation  since 
that  day!  Not  one  of  the  students  I 
saw  that  morning  is  any  longer  a  stu- 
dent. Indeed,  three  or  four  student 
generations,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
have  come  and  gone  since  then.  And 
as  I  think  of  the  Jwme  congregation,  I  am 
startled  to  note  the  changes  there  too.  I 
will  call  no  names;  but  as  I  speak  my 
memory  goes  out,  as  does  yours,  to  many 
who  labored  with  us,  and  were  near  and 
dear  to  us  in  the  earlier  years  of  my 
ministry  here,  but  who  are  with  us  no 
longer, — some  having  removed  to  other 
localities,  and  some  having  heard  that 
last  messenger  that  comes  to  all  men 
sooner  or  later,  and  gone  to  the  unseen 
land.  We  cannot  think  of  the  ten 
years  without  thinking  with  especial 
tenderness  of  our  dead — our  dear,  holy 
dead;  and  our  prayer  is  now,  as  when 
we  laid  their  precious  dust  away  to  rest: 
"Gk)d  love  them  and  keep  them." 

The  history  of  the  church  the  past 
decade  has  been  an  eventful  one.  Let 
me  sketch  briefly  its  outward  features. 
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I  have  been  your  pastor  ten  years. 
For  two  years,  however,  (from  1884  to 
1886)  I  was  absent,  filling  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference,  and  during  the  second  year 
also  that  of  Western  Agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  On  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  first  of  these 
positions  I  resigned  the  pastorate  here. 
But  you  so  earnestly  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation  (granting  me  a  leave  of 
absence  instead),  and  so  urgently  re- 
quested me  to  continue  my  pastoral  re- 
lations, and  to  keep  in  my  hands  the 
task  of  supplying  the  pulpit  here  until 
such  time  as  I  could  return,  that  I  con- 
sented. Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  excellent  supplies  were  pro- 
vided, most  of  the  ministers  who  came 
remaining  two,  four  or  six  weeks,  and 
one,  Bev.  Dr.  Bixby,  remaining  six 
months.  Moreover,  my  family  contin- 
ued in  Ann  Arbor  eighteen  months  of 
the  two  years,  and  my  wife  took  active 
charge  of  the  social  and  pastoral  work 
of  the  parish.  Thus  on  my  return  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  I  think  it 
was  your  feeling  that  the  interests  here 
had  not  seriously  suffered. 

The  work  of  the  ten  years  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  regular  or 
ordinary,  and  the  special  or  extraordi- 
nary. Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the 
regular  or  ordinary  work  of  minister 
and  parish,  done  right  on  from  year  to 
year,  we  may  mention  four  special  or 
extraordinary  things  of  some  importance 
that  have  been  accomplished  since  we 
began  laboring  together,  namely, 

1.  A  new  church  has  been  erected; 

2.  A  liberal  religious  library  has  been 
created; 

3.  A  parsonage  has  been  built; 

4.  A  monthly  magazine  {The  Unita- 
rian) has  been  established. 

And  the  parish  is  without  debt. 

Let  me  notice  each  of  these  accom- 
plishings  a  little  in  detail. 

First,  a  new  church  has  been  built. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  what  it  means 
that  we  have  been  able  to  exchange  the 
dingy,  cold,  badly  located,  uninviting 
place  ol  meeting  where  we  were  at  first,. 
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for  this  beautiful  and  attractive  church 
home  where  we  now  are. 

Though  our  work  together  in  the  old 
•church  began  well,  and  continued 
fairly  prosperous  through  the  four  jears 
we  remained  there  after  I  came,  yet  I 
felt  from  the  first  that  the  need  of  a 
better  place  was  urgent  During  the 
first  year,  however,  I  said  nothing  to 
^my  of  you  about  it,  but  pushed  on  as 
strongly  as  possible  in  the  old  place. 
But  with  the  opening  of  the  second 
year  it  seemed  my  duty  to  begin  quietly 
working  toward  something  better.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  the  first  meeting 
of  some  fifteen  of  you  that  I  called  for 
4he  purpose  of  laying  before  you  my 
thought.  I  stated  our  need  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  and  also  placed  be- 
fore you  some  estimates  that  I  had 
made,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a  lot, 
and  of  a  building,  and  what  resources 
inside  of  our  own  society  and  outside  I 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  count  upon. 
After  you  had  listened  to  me  very 
Mndly  and  fully,  I  called  upon  one  after 
another  for  his  judgment  upon  the  mat- 
ter. But  alas!  whUe  you  all  conceded 
the  force  of  what  had  been  said  as  to 
our  need  of  a  new  church,  and  earnestly 
wished  we  might  have  one,  yet  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  seemed  to  you  so 
great  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  conversation  it  turned  out  that 
I  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  who 
thought  there  was  any  good  ground  for 
belief  that  anything  coidd  be  done.  One 
vxmian,  however,  believed  with  me;  and 
when  all  the  rest  had  given  their  ad- 
verse judgment,  she  came  to  my  support 
with  the  first  real  word  of  cheer  that 
had  been  uttered,  saying:  "Well,  all 
the  discouraging  tilings  that  have  been 
said  do  not  discourage  me.  Though 
the  men  see  nothing  to  justify  them  in 
making  a  start,  I  propose  to  go  home 
and  call  the  women  together,  and  I 
know  there  are  enough  of  us  who  have 
faith,  to  organize  and  begin  working  to 
create  a  nucleus,  no  matter  how  small, 
for  a  building  fund."  She  kept  her 
word.  And  before  that  year  was  ended 
our  women  by  their  labors  had  raised 
$250  toward  a  new  church,  besides  do- 
ing a  great  deal  to  create  a  feeling 
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throughout  the  society  generally,  not 
only  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
but  that  something  could  be  done. 

And  idius,  as  ten  thousand  times  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  world,  a  brave 
woman  leads  the  way  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

Thus  very  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  my  settlement  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  general  understanding 
that  we  were  to  have  a  new  church 
Then  came  all  the  long  labor  —  extend- 
ing through  more  than  two  years  —  of 
carrying  our  purpose  *to  realization. 
The  difficulties  were  great,  and  the  work 
involved  was  more  fiian  any  one  who 
has  not  been  through  a  like  experience 
knows.  Money  had  to  be  raised  for  a 
lot.  Then  a  suitable  lot  had  to  be 
found  and  purchased.  Then  architects 
were  consulted,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson, 
Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  church  plans  sJmost  innu- 
merable were  examined,  all  of  which, 
however,  turned  out  unsatisfactory  in 
appearance,  unsuited  to  our  needs,  or 
else  beyond  our  reach  in  the  matter  of 
cost.  At  last  a  plan  of  our  own,  exactly 
meeting  our  want,  was  slowly  evolved, 
and  this  we  succeeded  in  getting  em- 
bodied, after  various  trials  and  remodel- 
lings,  in  simple,  beautiful,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  wholly  satisfactory  architec- 
tural form,  by  a  gifted  young  architect 
of  Detroit 

Alongside  of  this  labor,  the  larger 
work  still  of  raising  the  money  to  en- 
able us  to  put  up  the  building  we  were 
planning  for,  had  to  be  carried  on.  We 
knew  from  the  beginning,  of  course, 
that  we  could  not  raise  enough  at  home; 
but  we  determined  to  do  the  utmost  we 
could  ourselves  first,  and  then  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  friends  abroad.  This 
we  did.  Indeed  we  pushed  on  the  work 
of  subscriptions  among  ourselves  and 
our  home  friends  until  we  had  secured 
almost  twice  as  much  as  at  first  we  had 
thought  possible.  Then  on  the  basis  of 
this  we  appealed  to  the  denomination 
and  individual  friends  at  a  distance. 
The  responses  we  received  were  wonn 
and  generous.  The  National  Confer- 
ence allowed  us  to  present  our  needs 
there,  and  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
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xnending  our  cause  to  the  churches,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
'with  me  in  raising  the  $10,000  needed, 
$4,000  of  which  it  was  decided  should 
be  sought  in  the  West  and  $6,000  in 
the  East  The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation took  up  our  cause  heartily, 
and  in  its  appeals  urged  the  churches 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Conference,  and  offered  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  to  us  such  subscrip- 
tions as  any  societies  might  wish  to 
make  for  our  assistance.  This  gave  our 
cause  a  great  impetus.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Conference 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  especially 
Mr.  Forbush,  Mr.  Herford  and  Mr. 
Jones.  As  chairman  of  the  committee, 
however,  of  course  a  large  part  of  the 
work  came  upon  me.  Besides  writing 
almost  numberless  letters  I  spent  some 
eight  weeks  ip  personally  visiting  some 
of  our  leading  churches  East  and  West 
in  behalf  of  our  building  fund. 

But  at  last  the  money  was  all  in  hand 
or  pledged,  and  then  but  not  before  did 
we  feel  justified  in  going  forward  to 
make  our  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  church. 

The  building  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  November,  1882,  early  in  the 
fifth  year  of  our  work  together.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  earnestness  with  which 
you  labored  in  the  fitting  up  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  church;  or  the  enthusiastic 
gatherings  we  had  at  the  dedication, 
and  at  the  conference,  immediately  fol- 
lowing, the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
State;  and  certainly  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  satisfaction  and  joy  we  have  had 
ever  since  in  our  beautiful  church  home. 

The  societies  in  the  denomination 
which  gave  most  liberally  to  help  us  in 
our  need  were  Unity  Church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Chicago,  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Louis,  the 
Detroit  Church,  the  Arlington  St.,  the 
South  Congregational  and  Unity,  in 
Boston,  and  All  Souls'  and  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  in  New  York.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham's  friends  and  former  parishioners 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  contributed  money 
to  buy  us  our  excellent  organ.  A  gen- 
tleman in  North  Easton  offered  to  give 
us  a  bell;  but  we  were  mindful  of  the 
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example  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
once  on  a  time  when  a  church  asked 
him  for  a  contribution  of  a  bell  for  their 
new  steeple,  sent  them  a  library  instead, 
saying,  "  I  prefer  sense  to  sound."  So 
we  wrote  our  kind  North  Easton  friend 
inquiring  if  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
send  us  furnishings  for  our  pulpit,  in- 
stead of  the  beU.  Accordingly  it  is  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  desk 
and  these  chairs  and  tablea. 

Many  individual  givers  at  home  and 
abroad  I  should  be  glad  to  name;  but 
I  must  not.  "Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,"  said 
the  Great  Teacher.  In  that  spirit  was 
much  of  the  best  giving  for  this  church 
done. 

The  second  of  the  special  ends  which 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  and  effi- 
cient liberal  religious  library.  This 
library  was  conmienced  in  a  small  way 
in  the  old  church,  with  a  hundred  or  so 
books  bought  or  contributed  by  personal 
friends.  But  not  until  we  came  into 
the  new  church  where  we  had  room  for 
it  and  facilities  for  making  it  useful,  did 
it  become  a  thing  of  re^  importance. 
The  first  considerable  sum  of  money 
that  we  obtained  for  the  purchase  of 
books  was  a  gift  of  $500  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Conference,  at  Sar- 
atoga, in  the  year  1880.  During  the 
year  following,  as  the  result  of  an  ap- 
peal made  through  the  Christian  Regis- 
ter and  much  private  correspondence, 
several  hundred  volumes,  mainly  of 
denominational  literature,  were  obtained 
as  donations,  including  full  sets  of 
nearly  all  the  Unitarian  magazines  and 
reviews  that  had  been  published  in  this 
country  since  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory. Many  authors,  too,  as  Mr.  Hale, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Collyer, 
Mr.  Allen,  gave  us  full  sets  of  their 
books.  Several  hundred  dollars  were 
contributed  by  persons  in  Ann  Arbor 
and  elsewhere  to  help  on  the  good  work. 
We  were  so  fortunate,  too,  as  to  have  a 
thousand  dollars  left  us  by  will  by  our 
esteemed  Judge  Seaman,  of  this  city. 
This,  with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
additional,  which  we  obtained  from  one 
source  and  another,  we  placed  at  inter- 
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est  as  a  permanent  library  fund,  which 
gives  us  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  each 
year  for  making  additions  to  our  books. 

The  library  now  contains  over  1,600 
volumes,  nearly  all  new,  and  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  including  nearly 
all  the  works  of  our  leading  Unitarian 
writers  in  this  country  and  England, 
and  many  of  the  best  works  extant  on 
liberal  religious  thought  in  all  its  more 
important  phases.  Of  course  it  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
working  forces  here,  and  will  grow  more 
valuable  with  every  year. 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  make 
mention  of  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Brigham 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  whom  we  ob- 
tained a  donation  of  $500,  to  enable  us 
to  fit  up  and  furnish  our  reading  room, 
and  thus  make  the  library  more  avail- 
able to  the  students  of  the  University 
and  others.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remem- 
ber those  other  friends,  East  and  West, 
who  helped  us  to  secure  pictures  of 
eminent  representatives  of  our  faith  for 
the  walls  of  our  reading  room  and  par- 
lors, not  only  for  our  own  pleasure, 
but  to  enable  us  to  point  young  men  to 
them  saying,  "  Unitjirianism  is  the  re- 
ligion which  the  men  and  women,  whose 
portraits  you  see  here,  believed  in." 

The  third  of  our  special  achievements 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  build- 
ing of  the  parsonage. 

You  remember  that  the  lot  north  of 
the  church,  where  the  parsonage  now 
stands,  was  occupied  by  a  i)oor  old 
building  which  was  leased  to  a  very  im- 
desirable  class  of  tenants.  Partly  to 
make  the  neighborhood  of  the  church 
more  attractive,  and  partly  to  strengthen 
the  work  here  by  giving  the  minister  a 
permanent  home  close  to  the  church, 
the  project  was  conceived  of  buying 
this  lot  and  erecting  upon  it  a  parson- 
age. When  a  plan  had  been  proposed 
to  you  and  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  whereby  this  could  be  done 
without  incurring  any  debt,  each  agreed. 
This  was  during  the  winter  of  1882-3, 
that  is,  the  first  winter  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church.  The  next  Spring 
work  on  the  parsonage  was  commenced, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
year  (1884)  an  excellent  residence  of 
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thirteen  rooms,  constructed  of  brick  and 
wood  and  stone,  was  completed.  Of 
course  the  building  of  the  parsonage 
does  not  compare  in  importance  with 
the  building  of  the  church;  and  yet  I 
think  you  must  all  feel  that  it  has  done 
much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
minister's  work,  and  to  strengthen  our 
cause  in  the  community. 

As  the  fourth  special  achievement  of 
our  ten  years  together  I  have  named  the 
establishment  of  the  Unitarian,  Here, 
however,  I  come  to  something  not  so 
much  connected  with  this  parish  as  with 
the  cause  at  large,  and  something  too  in 
which  others  have  had  an  important 
part,  especially  Rev.  Brooke  Herf  ord,  of 
Boston,  who  has  been  my  invaluable  co- 
laborer  from  the  beginning.  And  yet, 
although  the  publication  of  the  maga- 
zine is  more  than  a  parish  enterprise,  I 
think  no  one  who  knows  into  how  many 
Ann  Arbor  homes  and  to  how  many  stu- 
dents it  goes,  can  doubt  that  it  much 
strengthens  and  enlarges  the  home  work. 

The  Unitarian  was  started,  as  most  of 
you  know,  with  two  distinct  purposes  in 
view.  One  was  to  afford  us  as  a  denomina- 
tion a  periodical  lower  in  price  than  the 
Christian  Register  or  the  Unitarian 
Review,  and  for  that  reason  more  avail- 
able for  the  dissemination  of  our  thought 
in  many  quarters. 

The  other  was  to  counteract  in  a  quiet 
and  constructive  way  (until  after  the 
decisive  action  at  Cincinnati  it  was 
hoped  that  such  a  quiet  course  would 
be  sufficient)  that  movement  in  the  West 
which  under  the  leadership  of  the  editors 
of  the  Chicago  Unity  and  latterly  of  the 
Western  Conference,  has  been  seeking- 
to  plant  Western  Unitarianism  upon  a 
new  and  until  recently  an  unheard  of 
foundation — a  foundation  of  ethics 
only,  or  ethics  and  free  thought  only, — 
eliminating  from  the  platforms,  con- 
stitutions, articles  of  incorporation  and 
other  bases  of  our  organizations  every- 
thing distinctly  Christian  or  theistic. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  not  under- 
stood what  the  new  movement  meant. 
But  at  last  it  began  to  grow  clear  to 
many  West  and  East;  and  then  it  was 
seen  that  if  a  serious  division  in  our 
ranks,  and  the  disintegration  of  many  of 
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our  churches  was  to  be  prevented,  we 
must  have  an  organ  in  the  West  to 
stand  for  a  Unitarianism  which  means 
not  only  "freedom,  fellowship  and 
character  in  religion,"  but  also,  just  as 
distinctly  and  unequivocally,  faith  in 
Ood,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  wor- 
ship. 

It  is  this  broader,  this  larger,  this 
more  robust,  this  real  Unitarianism,  that 
the  new  monthly  has  been  endeavoring 
from  the  begiftning  to  voice, —  the  Uni- 
tarianism which  means  Christian  Theism 
as  well  as  ethics  and  free  thought,  and 
which  has  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
honesty  to  say  so;  the  Unitarianism  of 
Channing  and  Parker  and  Bellows  and 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Martineau,  and 
every  one  of  our  great  leaders  of  past  or 
present;  the  Unitarianism  which  the 
best  and  most  profound  thinking  of  the 
world  is  more  and  more  justifying;  the 
Unitarianism  which  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  religious  progress  of  the  world 
is  plainly  tending. 

And  if  a  check  is  already  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  the  ethical  drift;  if  many 
who  at  first  were  favorably  disposed  to 
the  new  "gospel"  are  beginning  to  see 
how  mistaken  in  theory  and  without 
possible  outcome  of  good  it  is;  if  Uni- 
tarianism in  the  West  is  beginning  in 
not  a  few  places  to  stand  more  firmly  on 
its  feet,  with  clearness  of  vision  and 
couyage  to  dare  say  to  the  world  the 
great  things  it  redly  means;  if  the 
drawing  apart  from  our  national  mis- 
sionary body,  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  West  for  some  years,  because  that 
body  represents  a  Unitarianism  which 
is  historic,  and  therefore  theistic  and 
Christian,  is  of  late  somewhat  tending 
to  disappear,  and  if  the  growing  desire 
in  the  West  now  is  to  draw  toward  the 
national  body,  as  occupying  a  position 
more  broad,  more  reasonable,  more  gen- 
erally satisfactory  than  that  which  the 
new  type  of  Unitarianism  in  the  West 
represents,  I  have  the  comfort  of  be- 
lieving that  in  some  measure  at  least 
this  improving  condition  of  things  is  due 
to  the  stand  taken  and  maintained  by 
the  Unitarian, — to  the  truths,  often  un- 
welcome enough  to  many,  which  it  has 
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dared  to  utter  during  the  three  years  of 
its  history. 

But  what  the  Unitarian  has  done  in 
relation  to  the  Ethical  Movement,  has 
been  only  a  part,  really  a  small  part  of 
its  work.  My  greatest  interest  in  pub- 
lishing such  a  periodical  has  from  the 
beginning  sprung  mainly  from  the 
thought  of  its  becoming  an  effective 
popular  preacher  of  our  Gospel,  espe- 
ciidly  in  new  regions.  And  in  this  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Before 
the  close  of  its  second  year  it  had 
reached  a  circulation  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  any  one  who  had  to 
do  with  establishing  it.  And  although 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (its 
third)  it  was  doubled  in  size  and  price, 
and  thus  cut  off  from  part  of  its  former 
constituency,  it  began  at  once  to  draw 
to  itself  a  new  constituency,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  on  a  better  basis  now  than 
ever  before,  and  is  doing  a  larger  work. 
It  has  now  reached  5,000  paying  sub- 
scribers; which  means,  I  suppose,  on  a 
very  low  estimate,  that  it  has  25,000 
readers.  And  these  are  scattered  all 
over  our  own  land,  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  in  city,  village  and  lonely 
country  place,  and  beyond  our  own  land, 
in  England  (we  have  in  England  more 
than  a  hundred  subscribers),  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  continent  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Besides  good  subscription  lists 
in  nearly  all  Our  churches  (more  than  600 
in  Boston  alone;  more  than  1,000  in  the 
western  churches),  its  circulation  is  stead- 
ily extending  into  new  regions  where  Uni- 
tarianism has  been  hitherto  unknown. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleas- 
ure there  is  m  the  thought  of  such 
an  audience,  such  a  world-wide  mis- 
sion for  propagating  our  loved  faith. 
The  word  which  I  am  able  to  speak 
here  from  my  pulpit  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds, I  can  speak  through  the  Uni- 
tarian to  many  thousands,  and  some  of 
them  persons  in  distant  lands,  far  re- 
moved from  any  Unitarian  church,  and 
with  no  preacher  but  its  silent  pages. 

And  now  having  spoken  of  the  special 
or  extraordinary  tilings  done  during  the 
ten  years  we  have  been  together,  let 
ufl  turn  for  a  brief  glance  at  ttie  regular 
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ordinary  work  of  minister  and  chupch; 
for,  after  all,  the  extraordinary  for  the 
most  part  gains  its  value  from  the  or- 
dinary. At  least  so  far  as  the  new 
church,  the  library  and  the  parsonage 
are  concerned,  our  sole  reason  for  being 
interested  in  them  is  the  aid  that  they 
are  able  to  give  to  the  regular  work  of 
the  Sunday  and  the  week. 

A  minister's  work  in  a  college  town 
like  this  must  be  distinctly  two- fold. 
First  there  is  the  local  parish  to  serve. 
Then  there  is  another  parish,  whose 
needs  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
made  up  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  sojourning  here  during  the  years  of 
their  college  life.  I  have  tried  to  min- 
ister as  well  as  I  could  to  the  in  many 
respects  very  different  wants  of  the  two 
parishes. 

My  morning  service  on  Sunday  has 
always  been  conducted  with  the  interests 
of  the  home  congregation  particularly 
in  view,  although  it  has  never  failed  to 
attract  also  a  very  considerable  body  of 
students.  My  sermons  at  this  service 
have  generally  been  distinctly  religious 
—  devotional  or  practical — in  their 
character,  —  sermons  for  inspiration 
rather  than  for  information  or  discussion. 
Three  or  four  times  a  year  the  sermon 
has  boen  dispensed  with,  generally  on 
Easter,  Flower  Sunday,  Harvest  Sim- 
day  and  Christmas  Sunday,  and  services 
for  the  united  church  and  Sunday-school, 
consisting  of  prayers,  responses,  read- 
ings, recitations,  addresses,  short  papers, 
and  music,  have  been  substituted  in 
their  place.  At  these  services  have  oc- 
curred our  christenings  of  children,  our 
simple,  loving  commemorations  of  our 
dead,  and  our  unitings  mth  the  church; 
and  many  of  these  occasions  have  been 
among  the  most  delightful,  impressive 
and  memorable  in  our  history. 

The  Sunday-school  is  a  part  of  the 
local  work  in  which  I  have  always  felt 
a  deep  interest  and  to  which  I  have 
given  much  attention  and  time,  though 
our  school  has  never  been  large,  and 
situated  as  we  are  perhaps  hardly  can 
be.  It  might,  however,  be  larger  and 
do  a  better  work  if  our  families  gener- 
ally were  as  much  interested  in  it  as  its 
importance  demands.     Our  ten  years' 
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work  together  has  no  where  fallen  so 
much  below  my  ideal  as  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school. 

Of  none  of  our  organizations  have  I 
reason  to  speak  with  more  appreciation 
than  of  our  Ladies'  Union.  During 
some  years,  when  the  need  has  been 
greatest,  it  has  rendered  us,  as  you 
know,  very  efficient  financial  aid, — espe- 
cially during  the  years  of  the  planning, 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  church. 
And  for  the  additions  which  we  have 
since  made  to  our  church  accommoda- 
tions, of  an  excellent  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  in  the  basement,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Ladies'  Union  and  the  Unity  Club 
wholly.  And  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  in  this  connection  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  this  money-raising  has 
been  done  in  perfectly  legitimate  ways, 
—  there  has  been  no  desire  to  resort  to 
raffles  or  lotteries  or  public  dancing  par- 
ties, or  anything  not  perfectly  unobjec- 
tionable and  in  keeping  with  the  high 
aims  of  a  church.  All  have  felt,  with 
me,  that  no  amount  of  money  gained 
could  compensate  for  any  loss  of  char- 
acter or  self-respect. 

But  the  Ladies'  Union  has  had  other 
and  even  more  important  aims  than  the 
financial  The  social  life  of  the  church 
has  been  largely  of  its  creation.  The 
three  or  four  general  parish  socials  and 
suppers  each  year  which  the  Union  has 
made  part  of  our  regular  life,  have  done 
much  to  cultivate  the  family  feeing 
among  us  all;  while  the  regular  fort- 
nightly afternoon  meetings  of  the  Union 
have  been  of  great  value  in  binding  the 
ladies  of  the  parish  together  in  common 
interests,  and  in  affording  opportunity 
for  that  excellent  study  class  and  other 
literary  work  which  the  ladies  have  car- 
ried on  from  year  to  year.  Best  of  all, 
the  Union  has  done  some  good  charit- 
able work,  relieving  cases  of  suffering 
and  need  in  the  community,  and  raising 
money  for  good  objects  at  a  distance. 
And  now  that  our  church  is  built  and 
paid  for  and  furnished,  and  our  ladies 
are  therefore  relieved  from  some  of  the 
more  pressing  of  their  financial  burdens, 
I  trust  that  the  literary  and  social,  but 
especially  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Union,  thU  be  correspondingly  enlarged. 
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Of  our  "Ut  C.  W."  Society  (of  thirty 
of  our  y  o  anger  young  ladies,  mostly  of  our 
home  families)  who  have  rendered  such 
modest  but  efficient  service  in  our  social 
life  for  the  past  two  years,  I  wish  to 
speak  with  appreciation  and  thanks. 
TJnder  the  new  name  of  "King's  Daugh- 
ters" which  they  are  proposing  to  take 
upon  themselves,  I  expect  them  to  be 
quite  as  useful  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  in  some  new 
ways. 

Last  year  I  had  a  Boys'  Club, —  a 
"  Look  Up  Legion,"  as  we  called  it  — 
of  ten  boys,  from  12  to  15  years  old,  who 
met  in  my  study  every  Friday  evening, 
and  carried  on  with  me  a  lino  of  read- 
ing and  conversation,  with  at  the  end  a 
few  minutes  of  freedom  and  fun. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  management  of 
the  business  afiPairs  of  the  church  with- 
out a  word.  It  is  too  common  a  thing 
for  the  financial  and  business  matters 
of  religious  societies  to  be  carried  on  in 
slipshod  ways.  Collections  are  too  often 
tardily  made  and  bills  tardily  paid;  and 
often  the  minister  is  kept  worried,  and 
put  in  unpleasant  straits,  because  his 
salary,  which  is  all  he  has  to  live  on, 
does  not  come  on  time.  It  has  never 
been  so  here.  You  have  never  been 
financially  strong,  but  you  have  been 
financially  business-like  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  When 
money  has  had  to  be  raised  it  has  been 
raised  without  unnecessary  delays;  col- 
lections have  generally  been  promptly 
made;  obligations  have  been  met  when 
they  were  due;  your  minister  has  never, 
with  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions, 
had  to  wait  for  his  salary;  in  all  the 
work  of  building  the  church  and  par- 
sonage and  establishing  the  library  we 
have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  run  a 
dollar  in  debt.  All  this  has  been  an  in- 
expressible comfort  to  me,  as  it  certainly 
is  a  most  honorable  record  for  your- 
selves; and  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fitting 
that  I  should  make  this  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  it. 

Nor  ought  I  to  fail  to  give  expression 
in  this  connection  to  our  warm  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  generosity 
of  the  denomination  in  rendering  us  the 
financial  assistance  in  carrying  on  our 
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work  whic^L  we  have  received  from  year 
to  year  through  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  importance  of  this 
place  for  a  Unitarian  church,  on  account 
of  the  large  educational  interests  cen- 
tered here,  was  early  seen.  It  was  also 
seen  that  the  smallness  of  the  town,  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  families  who  are  drawn 
here  for  temporary  residence  while  edu- 
cating their  children  (their  expenses 
thus  being  heavy  while  generally  their 
means  are  limited),  made  it  practically 
certain  that  a  church  in  Aiin  Arbor 
could  not  be  self-supporting  at  least  for 
a  considerable  term  of  years.  Thus  an 
important  part  of  the  financial  burden 
of  carrying  on  the  church  has  from  the 
first  been  borne,  as  you  know,  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  I  think 
the  denomination  has  always  felt  that 
the  money  spent  here  was  wisely  spent. 
But,  of  course,  we  in  Ann  Arbor  ought 
to  bear  as  large  a  share  as  possible. 
This  we  have  felt  we  have  done.  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  take  the  occasion  to 
urge  a  more  united  and  general  effort 
still  to  see  if  we  cannot  enlarge  our 
home  income,  and  thus  at  no  distant 
day  diminish,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  appropriation  from  the  Association. 

I  suspect  that  if  at  any  point  I  have 
neglected  my  duties  since  I  came  among 
you,  it  is  in  pastoral  visiting.  Of  such 
visiting  I  have  done  what  has  aggre- 
gated a  great  deal ;  but  it  has  sometimes 
been  less,  very  possibly,  than  you  ex- 
pected, as  it  has  been  less  than  from 
year  to  year  I  have  hoped  and  planned 
to  make  it.  But  when  work  has  pressed, 
as  often  it  has  pressed  very  hard,  I  have 
thought  you  would  forgive  me,  may  be, 
if  I  did  not  always  succeed  in  doing 
quite  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  do,  and 
tried  to  do  here.  The  sick,  however, 
and  those  in  need  of  any  ministration 
that  I  could  render,  I  have  never  know- 
ingly neglected;  nor  have  I  ever,  unless 
by  some  oversight,  failed  to  see  you  all 
in  your  homes  at  least  once  a  year; 
while  in  my  own  home  you  have  always 
been  most  welcome. 

Of  the  tiea  of  confidence  and  affection 
that  have  grown  between  us  during  these 
years,  I  need  not  speak.     I  have  always 
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liked  to  think  of  the  dnirch  as  a  family. 
Now  that  we  have  been  together  so  long 
I  am  hardly  able  to  think  of  it  as  any- 
thing else.  No  prayer  is  more  often  in 
my  heart  or  on  my  lips,  than  that  we 
may  all  be  true  brothers  one  of  another, 
oomiting  it  a  precious  privilege  that  we 
may  toil  together,  plan  togeOier,  sacri- 
fice together,  pray  together,  strengthen 
each  ofibers  hands  and  hearts,  rejoice 
with  one  another  in  prosperity,  and  weep 
with  each  other  in  sorrow. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  those  who 
have  been  with  us,  but  are  now  gone 
into  the  higher  life.  May  God  help  us 
to  think  of  them  ever  as  ours  still. 

I  come  now  to  that  side  of  my  work 
which  has  to  do  directly  with  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  here  in  school. 
It  is  because  of  our  large  body  of  stu- 
dents, eager  for  truth  and  therefore  par- 
ticularly open  to  the  appeals  of  our  faith, 
that  the  denomination  has  long  regarded 
Ann  Arbor  as  so  important.  I  have 
therefore  always  planned  to  give  half 
my  strength  to  the  student  work. 

When  I  came  here  I  hoped  to  preach 
only  once  each  Sunday,  as  most  of  the 
ministers  of  our  body  preach  but  once, 
and  iudeed  as  few  feel  that  they  can 
preach  more  than  once  and  give  such 
sermons  as  our  congregations  demand. 
But  I  soon  found  that  Uie  student  work 
required  an  evening  service.  Accord- 
ingly I  adopted  the  practice  of  giving, 
besides  the  regular  morning  sermon, 
evening  lectures  from  October  to  May 
— seven  months  of  the  year.    Of  course 

Jou  cannot  but  be  aware  that  I  must 
live  found  this  a  severe  tax;  indeed  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  it  up  only  by  de- 
voting my  summer  vacations  always  to 
making  preparation  for  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  by  looking  for  assistance  to  my 
wife,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  my  ministry  here  has 
taught  the  students'  bible  class,  besides 
filling  my  pulpit  occasionally  mornings, 
giving  several  series  of  evening  lectures, 
and  helping  me  constantly  in  my  parish 
work  and  otherwise. 

The  themes  discussed  in  the  evening 
have  been  wide  in  their  range,  though 
they  have  had  generally  oAe  of  two  ob- 
jects in  view:  either  to  build  up  char- 
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acter,  or  to  set  forth,  from  one  side 
or  apother,  the  liberal  religious  faith. 
Within  .the  ten  years,  courses  of  even- 
ing lectures  have  been  delivered  upon 
ther  following  subjects:  The  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Bible;  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  development  of  the  He- 
brew religion;  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
origin  of  Christianity;  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  its  establishment  until 
now;  a  separate  course  on  the  German 
Reformation;  the  history  of  Unitarian- 
ism;  religious  biography;  literary  biog- 
raphy; culture;  social  science;  philan- 
thropies and  charities;  practical  themes 
for  students;  great  poems;  theism;  relig- 
ious doctrines  argumentatively  treated; 
religious  doctrines  historically  treated. 

I  have  also  preached  and  lectured  in 
the  evening  upon  many  themes  uncon- 
nected with  any  cotirse.  Moreover,  we 
have  had  various  memorial  services  — 
for  Channing,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Mr.  Brigham,  Dr.  Eliot,  and  o&ers,  — 
services  of  song,  sermons  and  lectures 
by  various  outside  persons,  etc.  Some 
distinguished  representatives  of  our 
faith  &om  a  distance  have  been  with  us, 
a  majority  of  them  on  Sunday,  as  Mrs. 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev. 
W.  R.  Alger,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Rev.  M 
J.  Savage,  Secretary  Reynolds  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  of  England. 

Our  evening  attendance  has  varied,  of 
course,  with  the  subjects  announced,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  rival  attractions 
in  town;  but  as  a  rule  it  has  been  excel- 
lent, not  infrequently  filling  the  house 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Indeed  it  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  sorrow  to  our 
good  friends  in  the  other  churches,  that 
in  spite  of  counter  attractions  in  many 
quarters  and  no  end  of  warning  and 
good  advice  given  with  the  very  best  of 
intentions,  so  many  young  men  and 
women  have  persisted  right  on,  year 
after  year,  in  coming  to  hear  our  "dread- 
ful heresies,"  and  mo^t  of  all,  in  accept- 
ing so  many  of  them  as  truth. 

I  should  like,  if  time  would  permit, 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
Students'  Bible  Class,  which,  part  of  the 
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time  under  my  charge,  but  more  under 
Mrs.  Sunderland^ s,  has  pursued  its  stud- 
ies eight  months  of  each  year,  going  sev- 
eral times  over  the  Bible,  as  well  as  over 
Christian  history,  and  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  with  never 
flagging  interest.  It  has  generally  been 
held  at  noon,  and  hastranged  in  attend- 
ance from  thirty -live  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  During  two  winters 
we  held  it  on  alternate  Sunday  even- 
ings, when  its  attendance  ran  much 
higher. 

For  two  years  past  we  have  had  a 
special  Religious  Class  of  twenty  five 
young  persons  who  have  met  for  an 
hour  before  the  evening  service  to  pro- 
secute some  religious  studies  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  of  the  Bible 
Class.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
transform  diat  class  into  a  guild,  to  be 
•called  the  Channing  Guild. 

Our  contact  with  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents of  the  university  has  been  a  spe- 
cially interesting  feature  of  the  work 
hera  Four,  as  you  know,  have  joined 
our  church  (two  of  whom  have  recently 
returned  to  Japan);  and  eight  or  ten 
•others  have  been  more  or  less  regular 
attendants  on  our  services.  Besides, 
my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing regularly  a  company  of  seven  or 
eight  on  alternate  Friday  evenings  for 
some  months  last  year,  at  our  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  conversai^ion  on  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  during 
the  ten  years  of  my  labor  here  we  have 
had  a  part  in  training  six  students  for 
the  ministry;  three  have  gone  from  us 
directly  into  the  ministry,  one  is  now  in 
Meadville,  a  fifth  is  to  go  to  Cambridge 
soon,  and  the  sixth  is  just  beginning  his 
university  course. 

Our  Unity  Club  deserves  an  extended 
notice,  representing  as  it  does  the  liter- 
ary and  social  sides  of  our  work,  espe- 
cially of  our  student  work.  Making  out 
for  itself  at  the  beginning  of  each  season 
a  programme  of  papers,  studies,  talks, 
original  stories,  music,  art,  and  social 
entertainments,. it  has  gone  through  ten 
seasons  with  a  vigor  and  success  which 
has  been  to  us  all  a  new  surprise  each 
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year.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  its  suc- 
cess that  several  of  the  other  churches 
in  town  have  followed  our  example  and 
organized  associations  similar.  Meeting 
regularly  one  evening  a  week  from  Oc- 
tober to  May,  carrying  out  our  pro- 
grammes with  hardly  a  failure  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  season,  expecting 
always  faithful  work  from  our  own 
members,  and  calling  freely  upon  the 
best  talent  of  the  town  and  the  Univer- 
sity, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  minister  of 
one  of  the  other  churches  of  the  town, 
coMing  in  to  read  a  paper  for  us  at  one 
of  our  meetings,  said  with  surprise  at 
the  close,  ^' What,  is  this  the  kind  of 
thing  you  have  here  every  Monday 
night?  Why,  you  have  almost  a  college 
of  your  own."  I  should  much  like  to 
refresh  your  minds  with  a  glance  at  the 
programmes  of  the  Club  for  the  ten 
yeara  But  there  is  not  time.  One  thing 
however,  I  must  mention,  and  that  is 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  club  has 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  church  finan- 
cially. Besides  always  paying  its  own 
expenses  of  fire  and  light,  it  has  given 
us  a  lift  on  the  church  building  fund, 
helped  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library,  borne  nearly  half  the  expense 
of  finishing  off  the  new  dining  room 
and  kitehen,  paid  the  expense  of  enlarg- 
ing our  choir  gallery,  bought  us  a  new 
piano,  added  several  pictures  to  our  par- 
lor walls,  done  something  to  aid  a  needy 
student  in  our  own  University  and  an- 
other in  Meadville,  and  now  has  begun 
paying  the  annual  rental  of  a  "Unity 
Club  pew "  in  the  church,  which  is  to 
be  free  to  students.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  students  who  go  away  from  us 
so  almost  invariably  remember  with  lov- 
ing interest  our  Unity  Club,  or  that  we 
ourselves  all  look  on  it  with  so  much  at- 
tachment and  pride. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  tried  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  com- 
ing into  personal  contact  with  students 
who  have  become  interested  in  our 
thought,  or  who  being  away  from  home 
have  needed  a  friend.  Mrs.  Sunder- 
land has  tried  to  do  the  same.  We  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
many  such  to  our  home  to  tea,  to  dinner 
on  holiday  times  like  Thanksgiving,  or 
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to  spend  an  hour  in  the  evening  with 
snch  of  the  young  people  of  the  parish 
as  they  might  like  to  get  acquainted 
with.  The  number  of  students  here  is 
so  great  that  of  course  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  reach  all  in  this  way  whom 
we  would  have  liked  to  reach;  but  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  us  to  do  what  we  could. 

One  important  side  of  the.  work  here 
has  not  been  mentioned.  It  is  that 
of  the  distribution  of  printed  sermons 
and  tracts.  Since  coming  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor I  have  printed  sermons  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  Insincerity,  Talmage  and 
his  Theology,  Inquiry  in  Religion,  Con- 
version, Thomas  Paine,  Robert  Inger- 
soU,  The  Higher  Conception  of  God, 
False  and  True  Liberalism,  and  Mira- 
cles; also  pamphlets  on  Dr.  Winchell's 
"Preadamites,"  Missionary  Work  in 
Unitarian  Churches,  Prayer,  Selections 
from  Standard  Creeds,  and  What  do 
Unitarians  Believe  ?  Of  the  last  named 
I  have  printed  and  put  in  circulation 
35,000  copies;  of  the  rest,  from  .one  to 
four  thousand  each.  For  some  years  I 
have  circulated  a  package  of  twenty- five 
of  Rev.  M.  J,  Savage's  sermons  each 
week.  But  my  most  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  printed  matter,  after  my  own 
tracts  and  sermons,  has  been  of  the 
tracts  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. Of  these  I  have  distributed 
from  twenty- five  to  fifty  thousand  pages 
a  year. 

During  the  four  years  before  we  had 
a  library  and  reading-room  I  kept  regu- 
larly a  shelf  of  books  representing  our 
thought,  on  sale  at  one  of  our  book- 
stores, and  also  a  part  of  the  time  at 
our  church  door  for  an  hour  before  the 
evening  service.  Thus  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  our  literature  was  sold, 
one  year  the  number  of  volumes  rising 
to  nearly  a  hundied. 

In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  for  six  years  past  we  have  main- 
tained a  special  Missionary  Loan  Library 
of  thirty  select  books,  which  we  send  by 
mail  to  applicants  from  a  distance,  charg- 
ing nothing  except  for  postage.  Our 
applicants  are  mainly  peiisons  who  have 
learned  of  the  library  through  being 
here  as  students.  Some  of  its  bools 
have  travelled  far  and  wide. 
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This  is  as  much  as  time  permits  me  to 
say  of  the  part  of  the  work  here  that 
relates  to  the  students,  though  much 
remains  unsaid.  My  sense  of  its  im- 
portance grows  with  each  added  year. 
Especially  did  its  importance  impress 
itself  upon  me  during  those  two  years 
when  I  was  away  in  the  general  mission- 
ary work,  traveling  and  speaking  all 
over  the  west.  Hardly  a  place  did  I  go- 
where  I  was  not  greeted  by  young  men 
or  women  who  had  attended  upon  my 
ministry  here.  Few  churches  did  I  find, 
and  fewer  still  new  movements  just  start- 
ing, in  which  one  or  more  Ann  Arbor 
students  were  not  active  workers.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  seed  sown  here  is  borne  to 
all  parts  of  the  land — yes,  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  a  few 
stray  bits  of  work  I  have  been  able  to 
do  since  I  came  to  Ann  Arbor,  which  do 
not  naturally  connect  themselves  with 
any  of  the  lands  that  have  been  named. 
For  six  months  I  preached  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  our  neighboring  tovm 
of  Ypsilanti,  eight  miles  east,  the  seat 
of  our  State  Normal  School.  The  initial 
work  at  two  different  places  where  Uni- 
tarian churches  have  since  been  es- 
tablished in  this  State,  was  done  in  part 
by  me.  Through  .most  of  last  year  I 
had  a  student  for  the  ministry  pursuing 
his  studies  under  my  direction.  Twice 
I  have  given  courses  of  lectures  on  So- 
cial Science  at  the  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School. 

One  of  the  most  constantly  laborious 
parts  of  my  work,  especially  during  the 
later  years  in  Ann  Arbor,  has  been  my 
correspondence.  My  relations  to  the 
hundreds  of  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  here;  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  every 
year  are  looking  this  way  and  writing 
to  get  information  regarding  the  advan- 
tages of  the  University;  my  connection 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  ten  years 
past  with  the  Michigan  Conference  as 
its  Secretary;  the  two  years  spent  in  the 
general  missionary  work  of  the  west, 
and  the  wide  acquaintance  thus  formed; 
connection  with  the  Western  Fellow- 
ship Committee,  the  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  and  the  Board  of  the 
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A.  TJ.  A.,  to  say  nothing  about  editorial 
"work,  earlier  on  Unity,  and  later  on  the 
Unitarian,  have  all  combined  to  make 
and  keep  my  correspondence  very  large. 
Nor  has  it  been  of  a  nature  that  allowed 
it  to  be  slighted.  Every  day  of  these 
ten  years  the  pile  of  letters  has  had  to 
be  answered. 

Another  thing  has  added  to  my  duties. 
The  Unitarian  ministers  in  the  State  be- 
ing so  few,  of  course  I  am  often  sum- 
moned away,  and  sometimes  to  consid- 
erable distances,  to  officiate  at  weddings 
and  especially  funerals.  On  these  ser- 
vices I  have  been  called  to  Jackson,  Kal- 
amazoo, Hastings,  Lansing,  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  besides  of  course,  to  nearly 
every  town,  village  and  neighborhood 
within  many  miles  of  Ann  Arbor.  These 
calls  consume  much  time;  and  yet  I  do 
not  feel  that  they  should  be  neglect- 
ed, especially  the  funerals,  partly  be- 
cause in  a  time  of  sorrow  one  wants  to 
do  a  kindness  if  he  can,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  opportunity  is  so  good  to  let 
numbers  of  persons,  who,  under  no 
other  circumstances  ever  hear  our  word, 
know  how  especially  full  of  comfort  and 
help  our  gospel  is  in  the  most  trying 
experiences  of  life. 

I  mention  these  things  simply  to  show 
that  if  I  have  accomplished  far  less 
than  I  have  desired,  and  far  less  than  I 
have  planned,  which  is  certainly  true, 
at  least  I  have  not  had  much  idle  time 
on  my  hands. 

But  you  have  been  kept  already  far 
too  long.  With  a  few  words  I  will  re- 
lieve your  patience.  These  ten  years 
that  God  has  permitted  me  to  be  your 
minister  have  been  very  happy  years. 
I  know  of  no  pulpit  that  I  would 
rather  have  occupied.  The  work  has 
been  severe;  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  other  pulpit  in  our  body 
upon  which  the  intellectual  demand  is 
greater;  but  with  the  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  you  gave  me,  I  have  been 
able  to  carry  it  thus  far  with  health  un- 
impaired, and  with  joy. 

Besides  being  very  happy  in  the  work 
of  the  hoode  parish,  I  have  found 
constant  and  unfailing  inspiration  in 
the  contact  with  so  many  young  men 
and  women  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
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find  out  truth.  Of  course  there  haa 
been  the  constant  sorrow  and  loss  of 
having  to  part  with  these  so  soon  ,after 
they  have  become  interested  with  us, 
and  have  begun  to  be  helpers  in  our  ac- 
tivities. But  there  has  been  at  least  a 
partial  compensation,  in  the  thought  that 
so  many  of  them  have  gone  away  with 
a  deepened  faith  in  religion,  as  well  as 
enlarged  views  of  it,  and  to  bear  to 
others,  in  hundreds  of  places,  the  new 
light  and  joy  they  have  received. 

I  need -hardly  remind  you  in  what 
spirit,  with  what  aims,  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  faiths,  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
work  in  Ann  Arbor,  these  years. 

While  I  have  believed  absolutely  in 
freedom,  I  think  you  will  bear  witness 
that  it  has  not  been  the  freedom  of 
license,  anarchy,  disintegration;  but 
that  real  freedom  which  finds  its  reali- 
zation in  obedience  to  truth,  duty,  law, 
love. 

My  faith  in  truth  has  been  unquali- 
fied. For  the  evils  growing  out  of  in- 
quiry I  have  ever  counselled  not  cessa- 
tion from  inquiry  but  profounder  in- 
quiry. I  have  had  no  fear  that  God 
would  ever  be  found  antagonizing  him- 
self; and  hence  I  have  felt  sure  that  in 
the  end  all  science  and  all  knowledge 
would  'be  seen  to  strengthen  l£e 
foundations  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If  I  have  believed  in  and  taught  a 
growing  revelation,  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten or  valued  lightly  the  priceless  heri- 
tages that  come  to  us  from  the  past. 

If  my  radicalism  has  been  uncom- 
'promising,  I  have  labored  to  make  it 
that  radicalism  which  is  really  the  only 
ultimate  conservatism,  because  it  seeks 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  religion  ever 
deeper  and  firmer  in  truth,  in  nature,  in 
the  soul,  in  God. 

And  all  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  m  all  my  work  among  you 
I  have  believed  profoundly  in  Christ- 
ianity, and  preached  it  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  power  that  God  has 
given  me; — not  the  Christianity  of  the 
middle  ages  or  of  the  creeds,  however, 
but  the  self -evidencing  and  eternal  Christ- 
ianity of  the  Beatitudes,  of  the  Golden 
Bule,and  of  the  great  Teacher's  supreme 
precepts,  *1ove  to  God  and  love  to  man.'^ 
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On  this  rock  I  have  believed,  and  to-day 
believe  more  firmly  than  ever,  the  uni- 
versal church  is  to  be  built, —  built  so 
securely  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it. 

As  I  look  over  the  ten  years  I  see  that 
I  have  had  steadily  in  view  the  indi- 
Tidual,  the  church,  and  the  denomina- 
tion. 

My  ideal  for  the  denomination  has 
been  i(hat  of  leadership  in  the  large  and 
noble  religious  reconstruction  which  the 
world  waits  for,— the  organization  of 
the  best  religious  thought  and  the  loft- 
iest religious  ideals  of  our  age  into  in- 
stitutions. 

My  ideal  for  the  church  has  been  that 
of  at  once  a  home,  a  school,  a  sanctuary 
and  a  labor  field;  in  other  words,  that 
of  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love,  ethical  culture,  Christian 
-worship  and  human  helpfulness. 

My  ideal  for  the  individual  has  been 
perfect  consecration  to  the  highest  ends 
of  life. 

I  think  these  have  been  your  ideals 
too. 

And  now  as  we  turn  from  the  past 
and  look  forward,  what  shall  our  ideals 
for  the  future  be? 

Shall  they,  not  be  the  same,  only  still 
more  earnestly  cherished?  Grateful  for 
the  blessings  we  have  received,  encour-. 
aged  by  our  successes,  humbled  and 
made  wiser  by  our  mistakes,  shall  we 
not  dedicate  ourselves  anew,  and  with  a 
willingness  and  a  joy  greater  than  we 
have  ever  known,  to  the  truth  that  has 
inspired  us,  to  the  God  whose  we  are,^ 
to  the  work  larger  and  more  full  of  in- 
terest and  promise  than  ever,  that  still 
remains  for  us  to  do  ? 

Who,  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels   not   his  eyelids   wet  with  grateful 
tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause, 

His  fellow-men? 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  and 
lives, 

With  thankful  heart 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  ne  never- 
more 

Can  henceforth  part. 


THE  FURTHER  SHORE. 
Fob  a  Rk-Union.   Ttjnk:  "Auld  Lano  Syne." 

We  miss  some  faces  ff om  our  midst, 

Some  tones  we  do  not  hear, 
Of  friends  whose  voices  sung  w^ith  ours 

Old  songs  of  hope  and  cheer; 
Along  the  old  familiar  paths 

They  walk  with  us  no  more; — 
They  went  with  joy  to  join  the  host 

Upon  the  further  shore. 

We  miss  to-night  the  happy  light 

That  met  us  in  their  eyes; 
We  miss  their  hand-shake  strong  and  warm. 

Their  counsels  bright  and  wise; 
We  list  in  hopeful  silence  all; — 

Perchance  well  hear  once  more 
Their  friendly  voices,  sweet  and  clear. 

Call  from  the  further  shore. 

Some  fell  amid  the  battle  fierce 

With  faces  to  the  foe; 
Some  wrought  large  work  for  many  years 

Ere  they  were  called  to  go; 
Some  never  reached  the  nobie  hopes 

That  filled  their  hearts  of  yore; — 
But  fearless  all  they  crossed  the  stream 

Unto  the  further  shore. 

Here  or  beyond,  it  matters  not, 

God's  will  is  to  be  done; 
Who  does  His  will,  here  or  beyond, 

By  him  the  crown  is  won; 
Here  once  they  wrought,  but  now  beyond, 

Where  we  shall  meet  once  more, 
When  we  with  joy  shall  join  our  friends 

Upon  the  further  shore. 

O.  CliUTE. 
July,  1888. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  WORDS. 

The  little  dwarfed  flower  that  springs 
into  life  in  the  crevice  of  some  rock, 
shut  in  from  sun  and  rain,  grows  strug- 
gling toward  the  light,  and  as  it  withers 
gives  forth  a  perfect  seed,  which  the  winds 
bear  to  more  favorable  soil.  So  it  is 
that  the  influence  of  a  word  may  not  be 
felt  by  the  nature  on  which  it  falls,  but 
its  spell  may  be  borne  to  a  more  yield- 
ing heart  and  there  blossom  in  gladness. 

Impure  words  are  like  a  fungus  grow- 
ing in  darkuess;  or  like  a  fire  burning 
to  blacken  and  destroy. 

Pure  words  in  unclean  surroundings 
are  like  the  beautiful  lilies  that  grow  up 
straight  and  tall  beside  a  stagnant  pond, 
with  their  beauty  reflected  in  its  slug- 
gish depths. 

Words  of  kindness  and  help  to  the 
weak  and  degraded  are  like  the  pure 
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^ndfl  of  heaven,  blowing  over  waste 
places,  to  cleanse  and  make  glad. 

Words  of  love  and  sympathy  are  like 
the  little  pools  by  the  wayside  that 
hold  a  reflection  of  the  very  heavens 
Above. 

Edna  A.  Foster. 

Bay  View,  Mass. 

X>R.  MARTINEAU'S  "STUDY  OF  RE- 
LIGION." 

IL 

What  the  Intellect  Can  Tell  us  of  GtOd; 
OR  God  as  Cause. 

Do  we  And  in  nature  traces  of  a 
^eatFirstCause,  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  religion  ?  This  is  the  question  now 
before  us. 

The  idea  of  cause  has  possessed  and 
engaged  the  human  mind  in  every  re- 
flective age  since  the  dawn  of  philo- 
Bophic  literature.  In  this  literature  the 
«ausal  idea  has  appeared  under  at  least 
three  distinct  forms,  namely:  Thing 
as  Cause;  Phenomenon  as  Cause,  and 
Force  as  Cause.  The  claims  of  each 
must  be  considered. 

If  by  Thing  we  denote  whatever  has 
definite  position  in  space,  the  word  be- 
longs to  whatever  holds  geometrical  re- 
lations; and  as  these  subsist  wherever 
there  are  points,  lines,  and  surfaces, 
with  their  angles  and  enclosures,  things 
might  be  present  in  a  world  where  no 
motion  was.  In  a  scene  thus  dead, 
however  partitioned  by  marking  objects, 
no  one  can  pretend  to  find  a  source  of 
change^  i.  e.  a  real  cause.  The  tenden- 
cy to  invest  external  things  as  such,  with 
causality,  is  traced  back  to  the  meta- 
physics of  an  earlier  age,  but  was  in- 
tensified by  the  influence  of  Spinoza, 
who  treated  logical  necessity  as  identi- 
cal with  cause.  But  except  as  the  seat 
of  change^  or  partner  in  a  change^  no 
''thing"  can  overplay  the  part  of  cause. 

Is  it  then  a  sufficient  correction,  to 
disregard  things,  as  such,  and  seek 
cause  in  another  Phenomenon^  so  that 
the  relation  shall  be  between  two  homo- 
geneous members  of  the  same  series, 
differing  simply  as  constant  prior  from 
constant  posterior?  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Hume,  Brown,  the  Mills,  and 
the  empirical  psychologists,  generally, 


of  England;  of  Kant  in  Germany;  of 
Comte  in  France.  They  all  reduce  caus- 
ality to  a  rule  of  time-succession  trace- 
able in  the  order  of  phenomena.  Mr. 
Martineau,  after  reviewing  the  mode  of 
reasoning  by  which  Kant  and  others  ar- 
rive at  this  time-succession  idea  of  caus- 
ality, by  both  reasoning  and  illustrations 
invalidates  the  theory,  and  proves  that 
something  else  is  necessary  than  order 
among  phenomena  before  the  mind  sets 
up  the  belief  of  cause  and  effect 

.  That  something  else  is  Force  or  Pow- 
er. This  form  of  the  idea  of  causality 
is  discussed  at  length,  with  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  Power 
is  postulated  by  the  understanding  as 
the  operative  condition  of  any  and  all 
change.  So  that  the  dynamic  idea 
clings  to  causality  throughout. 

And  this  is  all  of  the  necessary  con- 
tent of  the  causal  idea  so  long  as  cause 
and  effect  are  contemplated  by  us  as 
spectators.  But  from  a  position  of  mere 
receptivity,  or  of  contemplative  intelli- 
gence, man  could  never  attain  the  idea 
of  causality.  Not  till  he  throws  him- 
self into  the  field  as  an  actor  or  doer 
can  he  find  the  problem  and  try  to  solve 
it  The  attempt  to  study  causijity  from 
this  experimental  side  leads  to  an  analy- 
sis of  an  act  of  perception. 

The  arm  is  flung  out  towards  the 
measure  of  its  length;  it  is  arrested  by 
a  book  upon  the  table;  if  the  initiative 
impulse  is  lively,  it  will  not  be  balked, 
but  redoubling  itself  will  push  the  ob- 
stacle away  and  so  complete  itself.  The 
contrast  between  the  first  pure  sponta- 
neity and  the  counteraction  it  receives, 
and  again  between  the  two  intensities 
of  energy  on  the  change  half-way,  re- 
veals itself  at  once  in  the  moment  of 
collision;  for  it  is  the  impediment  that 
serves  as  tell-tale  of  the  free  energy  it 
stopa  When  the  check  is  defied  and 
thrown  off,  the  movement  assumes  a 
new  character  and  is  thenceforth  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  will.  The  fundamental 
discovery  opened  upon  us  in  this  expe- 
rience is  the  dualism  of  the  self  and  the 
other  than  self  both  of  which  start  into 
the  field  and  divide  between  them  the 
contents  of  the  percipient  lesson.     The 
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arrested  spontaneity,  the  attention 
turned  upon  the  new  feeling,  the  de- 
termined effort  to  persist  in  the  move- 
ment, these  we  recognize  as  ours;  while 
that  which  gives  the  feeling,  and  that 
which  receives  the  energy  are  something 
other  than  ourselves.  We  are  thus  bom 
into  self- consciousness  in  the  moment 
of  disputed  spontaneity,  and  instantly 
assert  ourselves  by  taking  into  our  own 
hands  the  power  which  before  was  only 
passing  through  our  nature.  And  as  it 
is  a  shock  of  interrupted  feeling  that 
gives  us  notice  to  do  this,  the  feeling 
must  have  the  same  owner  as  the  power; 
and  both  are  necessarily  referred  to  one 
point  and  taken  home  to  the  Ego  hence- 
forth known  as  the  subject  both  of  the 
sensory  store  and  of  the  forms  of  ac- 
tivity. These  two  heads  exhaust  all  the 
possible  contents  of  the  Ego;  all  else 
than  these  contents  is  embraced  in  the 
non-Ego. 

This  one  comprehensive  antithesis 
gives  account  of  several  other  truths  be- 
sides that  of  the  distinction  between  the 
self  and  the  not  self,  viz:  of  Causality, 
internal  and  external;  of  Space, — here 
for  the  self,  there  for  the  not  self;  of 
Time  (after  more  than  one  perception); 
and  of  self-identical  existence  or  Sub- 
stance in  antithesis  with  changing  Phe- 
nomena,— and  all  thase,  not  as  sequent 
inferences  from  the  percipient  act,  en- 
riching it  by  new  discoveries,  but  as  con- 
tained  in  its  men  meaning,  yet  admit- 
ting of  separate  expression.  Of  these, 
the  most  obvious  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  cradle  of  which  we  here 
reach. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  foregoing  ex- 
position be  correct,  the  Ego  and  non- 
Ego  are  known  to-us  a6  initio  as  recip- 
rocally limiting  powers  put  forth  by  an- 
tagonistic agents,  and  causing  changes 
in  some  recipient  object.  If  I  know 
myself  at  all,  it  is  in  trying  with  all  my 
might  to  do  something  needed  but  dif- 
ficult, as  for  example  to  heave  away  a 
retarding  resistance.  While  thus  with- 
stood and  yet  determined  to  persist 
rather  than  desist,  I  am  conscious  of  ex- 
ercising a  causal  Will  to  institute  or 
sustain  efficient  movement  Here,  as 
Dr.  Martineau  thinks  (and  he   quotes 


other  phflosophic  writers  of  note  as  sus- 
taining the  opinion)  our'  first  notions  of 
causality  are  formed.  "  We  ourselves," 
says  Zeller,  "  are  the  one  only  cause, 
of  whose  mode  of  action  we  have  imme- 
diate knowledge  through  inner  intui- 
tion. For  his  notion  of  causality,  man 
is  at  the  outset  guided  by  no  other  clue 
than  the  analogy  of  his  own  willing  and 
doing." 

If  we  are  thus  absolutely  dependent, 
continues  Dr.  Martineau,  on  this  single 
inner  intuition,  for  knowledge  of  what 
causality  is,  it  must  fill  and  constitute 
our  whole  idea  of  it  and  of  the  way  in 
which  effects  arise;  nor  caiv  anything 
ever  be  added  to  it,  as  there  are  no  other 
sources  which  can  tell  us  anything  about 
it.  It  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cause,  and  determines  it  forever. 
.  That  meaning  is  power  in  the  form  of 
Will.  When  by  an  a  priori  axiom  of 
the  understanding  we  apply  this  causal 
relation  to  the  external  world,  in  the  act 
of  perception,  we  must  carry  this  mean- 
ing too.  Through  such  act  of  percep- 
tion as  has  been  analyzed  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  world,  not  ^  to  a  dead 
thing,  or  a  material  aggregate  of  things, 
but  to  another  self,  just  as  causal  as  we, 
instinct  with  hidden  Will,  and  so  far 
presenting  the  outer  and  inner  spheres 
in  true  equipoise. 

In  the  dualism,  then,  which  percep- 
tion opens  to  us,  we  are  placed  under 
an  irrepealable  thought- necessity  of  the 
following  kind:  Here  at  home  in  the 
Ego,  we  have  first  hand  acquaintance 
with  Causality;  and  we  find  it  to  be 
Will.  In  the  reaction  of  objects  upon 
us  we  know  their  resistance  to  be  sim- 
ply the  inverse  or  opposite  of  our  own 
causality,  and  so  we  recognize  in  them 
the  same  attribute  (causal  Will)  by  which 
we  ourselves  have  moved  fortii  upon 
them.  Not  till  we  put  forth  and  direct 
our  own  causality,  whether  simply  per- 
cipient or  motor}',  have  we  revelation  of 
the  causality  of  the  world;  and  our  im- 
mediate feeling  of  operative  Will  in  the 
exercise  of  our  own  causality,  we,  by  a 
necessary  law  of  thought,  reflect  and 
must  ever  reflect  upon  the  outer  world. 
Since  Will  is  necessarily  identical  with 
the  inmost  essence  of  the  sole  causality 
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known  to  thought,  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  read  Will  into  the  causality 
manifested  by  the  non-Ego,  ps  what 
would  be  stirring  in  us,  if  we  could 
change  places  with  it.  Cause,  then, 
means  that  which  can  settle  an  alterna- 
tive, viz.,  a  disposing  Will,  by  Will 
being  meant  choice  between  tux)  alter- 
native directions  of  activity, 

iTiis  ultimate  identity  of  meaning  in 
the  words  Cause  and  Will,  and  the  de 
pendence  of  the  former  upon  the  im- 
X  mediate  consciousness  of  the  latter,  are 

indirectly  attested  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  even  tiie  most  practiced 
scientific  intellects  to  the  springs  of 
human  action  as  the  true  key  to  the 
dynamics  of  outward  nature;  and  yet 
in  one  respect  the  language  of  science 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the 
idea  of  one  causal  Will  in  nature.  The 
text-books  of  science  speak  of  a  plurality 
of  forces,  while  our  psychological  analy- 
sis has  given  one  Will  in  the  outer 
world  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Will  in 
the  conscious  Ego.  Yet  even  this  seem- 
ing contradiction  promises  to  disappear 
under  the  law  of  '*The  Conservation  of 
Forces." 

The  question  still  presses,  however, 
how  can  we  work  out  with  a  single  cause, 
an  adequate  explanation  of  nature's 
diversified  effects  ?  Homogeneous  power 
will  account  for  nothing  in  particular, 
because  accounting  for  all  things  alike. 
If  we  refer  everything  to  Divine  Will, 
€md  define  Will  {is  "choice  between  two 
^  alternatives"   we    have    not  explained 

why  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left.  In 
this  respect  the  phenomenal  theory  of 
causation  would  seem  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage, save  for  the  more  serious 
defect,  that,  in  the  phenomenal  theory, 
there  is  involved  no  idea  of  causality  at 
alL  The  difficulty  we  are  trying  to 
meet  is  how  to  account  for  the  initial 
step,  in  the  causal  process,  out  of  the 
indeterminate  into  tjie  determinate.  But 
this  the  mechanical  theory  of  causality 
finds  as  great  a  difficulty  as  does  the 
dynamic.  Beginning  with  "thing"  or 
"  phenomenon "  as  cause,  there  must  be 
a  cause  of  that  cause,  and  you  start 
upon  a  process  to  which  there  can  be  no 
end    except    by  arbitrarily  cutting  off 


further  retreat  by  setting  up  a  definite 
somewhat  to  start  from.  In  assuming 
intelligent  Will  as  the  given  starting 
point,  we  have  at  least  provided  some- 
thing which  we  know,  and  which  seeins 
to  have  precisely  what  we  want,  the 
power  of  determining  the  contingent,  of 
selecting  among  possibles  that  which 
shall  become  actual.  As  a  personal 
decision  is  felt  to  explain  an  act  and 
leave  no  more  to  be  said,  so  is  an  eternal 
living  Will  the  simplest  conception  we 
can  form  of  the  Universal  Cause,  itself 
uncaused. 

Another  practical  question  may  arise 
just  here,  namely:  How  are  we  to  rec- 
oncile scientific  generalizations  with 
this  dynamic  theory  of  causation  ?  Light 
will  be  thrown  upon  this  question  by 
tracing  the  natural  history  of  the  causal 
idea.  We  find  primitive  man,  in  con- 
formity with  the  primitive  intuition, 
ascribing  every  conspicuous  change  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the 
lot  of  those  around  him,  to  a  distinct 
and  definite  act  of  a  will-cUrected  power. 
All  nature  was  at  first  alive  with  imme- 
diate volitional  power,  which  was  classed 
as  propitious  or  adverse  according  as  it 
brought  good  or  ill  to  man.  But  this 
state  of  tilings  could  not  continue.  It 
was  seen  that  the  same  act  or  object 
might  produce  mixed  or  even  opposite 
effects  on  human  beings;  some  other 
classification  must  be  sought,  and  in  the 
seeking  came  the  grouping  of  phe- 
nomena, replacing  multifarious  and  fluc- 
tuating volitions  by  a  few  great  lines 
of  purpose,  designated  later  as  laws. 
Every  law  represents  one  thought, 
and  is  the  explicit  unfolding  of  one 
comprehensive  and  standing  volition;  it 
constitutes  therefore  a  single  genus  of 
power,  which  will  not  swerve  till  all  its 
contents  be  delivered.  In  relation  to 
its  origin,  it  is  still  an  act  of  Will  set- 
tling what  was  indeterminate  before;  in 
relation  to  its  effects  it  is  a  dynamic 
constant,  an  invariable  necessity,  and, 
when  we  look  away  from  its  source,  it  is 
a  force  of  nature  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  lend  itself  to  our  computation. 
Thus  what  in  one  aspect  is  a  Divine 
Idea  in  another  is  a  natural  force ;  and 
it  is  simply  by  forgetting  the  upper  re- 
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lation  and  shutting  our  attention  up 
within  the  lower,  that  we  pass  from  the 
free  religious  conception  to  the  minis- 
trative  and  scientific. 

But,  the  Force  having  taken  the  form 
of  a  general  law,  what*  is  it  that  deter- 
mines "the  phenomenon  to  happen  so 
and  so  and  not  otherwise,  under  this 
law  ?  The  results  of  the  law  are  now 
calm,  now  stem,  now  life,  now  death; 
why  ?  Plato  found  answer  by  resorting 
to  a  dualism  which  involved  the  eternity 
of  matter.  Without  such  resort,  answer 
maybe  found  on  purely  volitional  ground 
in  the  mingling  encounter  of  many  dy- 
namic acts  which  together  would  consti- 
tute a  vast  assemblage  of  powers,  each 
of  which  would  yield  its  own  series  of 
effects,  and  the  actual  phenomena  as  we 
see  them  in  the  imiverse  to-day  would 
be  the  resultant  of  these  crossing  or  in- 
tersecting powers.  We  thus  gain  the 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  an  event  as 
supplementary  to  its  cause.  The  vis- 
ible processes  of  the  natural  world  thus 
bear  the  same  relation  to  its  originating 
mind  that  our  linked  and  co-ordinated 
organic  movements,  in  accomplishing  a 
purpose  determined  upon  by  us,  bear  to 
our  volitional  causality. 

Thus  by  the  education  of  nature  it- 
self, the  human  mind  is  led  over  the 
whole  interval  between  its  earliest  habit 
of  seeing  distinct  and  separate  deities  in 
each  object  and  activity  of  nature,  and 
its  latest  version  of  scientific  generaliza- 
tion and  causation,  without  being  called 
on  to  part  from  the  essence  of  its  orig- 
inal faith.  From  Will  at  the  fountain 
head  not  a  single  thing  is  wrested  at 
any  stage  of  the  process;  only  the  inner 
acts  of  that  Will  are  thrown  into  a  new 
order,  are  reduced  to  a  few  comprehen- 
sive heads,  and  organized  into  a  system, 
of  which  the  sciences  are  the  reflection 
in  little.  The  emergence  from  super- 
stition which  marks  this  process  con- 
sists, not  in  the  expiclsion  of  purpose 
from  any  scene  which  it  occupied  be- 
fore, but  in  the  substitution  of  larger 
purpose  for  less,  of  plan  for  impulse. 
And  as  the  primitive  power  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  way,  neitiier  has  any  other 
been  found;  so  that  we  are  still  in  pres- 
ence of  the  originating  Mind,  whose  or- 


ganizing thoughts  are  prototypes  of  the 
rules  of  nature. 

In  counting  off  each  mode  of  force  as 
if  it  were  a  single  creative  volition,  we 
have  assimilated  our  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Mind  to  that  of  a  perfect 
scientific  intellect;  that  is  to  say,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  Being 
who  thinks  out  the  universe,  the  general 
laws  of  which  form  the  methods  and 
calculus  of  his  mind-  But  is  this  all  ? 
Such  a  world  would  comply  with  one  of 
the  marks  of  Will,  it  would  constitute  a 
determinate  system  selected  from  inde- 
terminate possibilities;  but  two  other 
marks  would  be  wanting,  namely,  its 
independent  lines  of  action  would  con- 
verge upon  no  end  beyond  themselves, 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  must  conceive 
them  to  be;  and,  there  could  be  no  sub- 
ordination of  minor  to  major  ends, 
forming  the  scheme  into  a  hierarchy  of 
good.  These  additional  marks,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  in  the  universe. 
In  the  mechanical  and  chemical  depart- 
ments of  nature  the  relation  between 
^leans  and  ends  is  still  inchoate  and 
obscure;  as  soon,  however,  as  we  enter 
the  field  of  organic  existence,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  reach  sentient  beings, 
such  real  individualities  are  distinctly 
set  up  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  allow 
each  to  carry  its  own  end  in  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  which  (as  well  as  to  serve 
the  whole)  it  has  been  brought  upon  the 
scene.  Conscious  intelligences,  then, 
are  the  consummation  ef  the  forces  and 
activities  of  terrestrial  nature,  the  end 
to  which  all  lead  up.  Thus  all  nature 
stands  before  us  replete  with  marls  of 
causal  volition.  The  laivs  of  nature  are 
volitional  methods;  sentient  beings  are 
volitional  ends,  reached  through  many 
gradations  of  subordinate  ends. 

To  discover  how  far  nature  in  its  en- 
tire extent  carries  marks  of  volitional, 
that  is  purposeful,  causality,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  Teleology,  or  the  so-called  Ar-  • 
gument  from  Design.  To  this  inquiry 
Dr.  Martineau  gives  something  over  a 
hundred  pages,  discussing  the  place  of 
teleology,  teleological  theism,  the  alleged 
blemishes  in  nature  which  would  seem, 
to  disprove  the  argument  ;from  design, 
and  the  objection  to  teleology  on  the 
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ground  of  its  being  anthropomorphic. 
Having  attempted  thus  far  to  set 
forth,  and  to  surround  with  adequate 
protection,  the  first  psychological  source 
of  Theism,  namely,  the  recognition  of  a 
living  Will  as  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  our  author  now  asks  us  to 
accept  this  position  as  determined,  and 
to  pass  into  its  interior  and  examine 
what  its  contents  are.  What  does  it 
enable  us  to  say  respecting  the  Being 
whom  it  reports  to  us  as  an  ascertained 
object  of  thought  ? 

1.  To  identify  original  Causality  with 
God  is  to  ascribe  to  him  all  pcfwet*,  for 
the  terms  are  interchangeable.  And  by 
this  we  must  mean  that  he  is  mighty 
for  absolutely  all  things.  This  results 
from  the  principle  with  which  we  start. 
All  causality  being  volitional  and  se- 
lective, the  line  of  realized  action  (i.  e., 
the  universe  as  it  now  exists)  is  only  one 
out  of  a  plurality  of  possibilities,  and  the 
cosmos  which  has  come  into  being  is 
but  a  sample  of  an  unknown  number 
that  might  have  been. 

2.  Unity  as  well  as  universal  power 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  attributes 
of  this  causal  Divine  Will,  since,  among 
other  reasons,  the  very  idea  of  a  world 
or  universe,  as  a  whole,  is  rigorously 
impossible,  except  on  the  assumption  of 
a  substantive  unity  incompatible  with 
diverse  origins  and  independent  direc- 
tions. 

3.  We  must  declare  God  to  be  intel- 
ligent; for  the  pre- conception  of  6nds 
and  the  realization  of  them  by  the  ap- 
paratus of  appropriate  means  are  the 
characteristics  of  rational  existence. 

4.  We  must  also  include  infinity 
among  His  attributes,  not,  however,  as 
a  direct  but  as  an  indirect  inference. 
The  cosmos  we  cannot  affirm  to  be  in- 
finite, hence  we  cannot  infer  from  it  as 
an  effect  the  infinitude  of  God  as  Cause. 
From  this  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
Divine  perfections  as  indefinitely  great. 
But  we  have  predicated  space  as  the 
self-existent  condition  of  the  primary 
Causality,  and  space  we  can  affinn  to  be 
infinite;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  disparity  of  scope  between  the 
cause  and  the  condition  of  all  things, 
they  share    the  same  dimensions;    90 


that,  though  we  cannot  directly  infer 
the  infinitude  of  God  from  a  limited 
creation,  indirectly  we  may  exclude 
every  other  position  by  resort  to  its  un- 
limited scene  of  existence. 

5.  By  a  similar  method  we  may 
justify  the  eternity  of  God  as  Cause.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  in  which  as  yet 
this  cause  was  not,  it  has  come  into 
being  and  is  therefore  only  a  phenom- 
enon or  effect,  which  is  a  simple  contra- 
diction. Its  existence,  -as  other  than 
phenomenon,  is  its  essential  feature  as 
a  causal  explanation  of  phenomena;  it 
cannot  therefore  have  had  a  beginning, 
but  must  always  have  been;  nor  can  it 
have  an  end,  for  this  also  would  reduce 
it  to  a  phenomena. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  reached 
through  the  principle  of  Causality: 
There  is  one  universal  Cause,  the  infin- 
ite and  eternal  seat  of  all  Power,  an 
omniscient  Mind,  ordering  all  things  for 
ends  selected  with  perfect  wisdom. 

Eliza  R,  Sunderland. 


EMMA  LAZARUS  AND  HER  PEOPLE. 

CONDENSED  FROM  THE  OCTOBER  CENTURY. 

Already,  in  1879,  the  storm  was  gath- 
ering. In  a  distant  province  of  Bussia 
at  first,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
and  finally  in  Moscow  itself,  the  old  cry' 
was  raised,  the  hideous  mediaeval  charge 
revived,  and  the  standard  of  persecution 
unfurled  against  the  Jews.  Province 
after  province  took  it  up.  In  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and,  above  all,  Boumania,  where, 
we  were  told,  the  sword  of  the  Czar  had 
been  drawn  to  protect  the  oppressed, 
Christian  atrocities  took  the  place  of 
Moslem  atrocities,  and  history  turned  a 
page  backward  into  the  dark  annals  of 
violence  and  crime.  And  not  alone  in 
despotic  Bussia,  but  in  Germany,  the 
seat  of  modem  philosophic  thought  and 
culture,  the  rage  of  anti-Semitism  broke 
out  and  spread  with  fatal  ease  and  po- 
tency. In  Berlin  itself  tumults  and  riots 
were  threatened.  We  in  America  could 
scarcely  comprehend  the  situation  or 
credit  the  reports,  and  for  a  while  we 
shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  facts;  but 
we  were  soon  rudely  awakened  from  our 
insensibility,  and  forced  to  face  the  truth. 
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It  "was  in  England  that  the  voice  was 
first  raised  in  behalf  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. In  January,  1881,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  a  series  of 
articles,  carefully  compiled  on  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses,  and  confirmed 
by  official  documents,  records,  etc.,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  events  that  had  been 
taking  place  in  southern  and  western 
Eussia  during  a  period  of  nine  months, 
between  April  and  December  of  1880. 
We  do  not  need  to  recall  the  sickening 
details.  The  headings  will  suffice:  out- 
rage, murder,  arson,  and  pillage,  and 
the  result  — 100,00()  Jewish  families 
made  homeless  and  destitute,  and  nearly 
$100,000,000  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed Nor  need  we  recall  the  gener- 
ous outburst  of  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion from  America,  "It  is  not  that  it  is 
the  oppression  of  Jews  by  Russia,"  said 
Mr.  Evarts  in  the  meeting  at  Chickering 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  February  4; 
**it  is  that  it  is  the  oppression  of  men 
and  women,  by  men  and  women,  and  we 
are  men  and  women."  So  spoke  civil- 
ized Christendom  and  for  Judaism  — 
who  can  describe  that  thrill  of  brother- 
hood, quickened  anew,  the  immortal 
pledge  of  the  race,  made  one  again 
through  sorrow?  For  Emma  Lazarus 
it  was  a  trumpet  call  that  awoke  slum- 
*bering  and  unguessed  echoes.  All  this 
time  she  had  been  seeking  heroic  ideals 
in  alien  stock,  soulless  and  far  removed; 
in  pagan  mytiiology  and  mystic,  mediae- 
val Christianity,  ignoring  her  very  birth- 
right— the  majestic  vista  of  the  past, 
down  which,  "high  above  flood  and  fire," 
had  been  conveyed  the  precious  scroll  of 
the  Moral  Law.  Hitherto  Judaism  had 
been  a  dead  letter  to  her.  Of  Portu- 
guese descent,  her  family  had  always 
been  members  of  the  oldest  and  most 
orthodox  congregation  of  New  York, 
where  strict  adherence  to  custom  and 
ceremonial  was  the  watchword  of  faith; 
but  ft  was  only  during  her  childhood  and 
earliest  years  that  she  attended  the  syn- 
agogue and  conformed  to  the  prescribed 
rites  and  usages  which  she  had  now 
long  since  abandoned  as  obsolete  and 
having  no  bearing  on  modem  life.  Nor 
had  she  any  great  enthusiasm  for  her 
own  people.     As  late  as  April,  1882,  she 


published  in  the  Century  magazine^  an 
article  written  probably  some  months 
before,  entitled,  "Was  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  a  Representative  Jew  ? "  in 
which  she  was  disposed  to  accept  as  the 
type  of  the  modem  Jew  the  brilliant, 
successful,  but  not  overscrupulous  chev- 
alier dHndustrie.  In  view  of  subse- 
quent, or  rather  of  contemporaneous, 
events,  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question  is  worthy  of  being  cited: 

Thus  far  their  religion  [the  Jewish],  whose 
mere  prdserv^ation  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions seems  little  short  of  a  miracle,  has 
been  deprived  of  the  natural  means  of 
development  and  progress,  and  has  re- 
mained a  stationary  force.  The  next  hun- 
dred years  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  test 
of  their  vitality  as  a  people;  the  phase  of 
toleration  upon  vbi' ^  th'^y  are  only  now 
entering  will  piovo  ^.^otlltir  or  not  they  are 
capable  of  growth. 

By  a  curious,  almost  fateful  juxta- 
position, in  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  appeared  Madame  Bagozin's 
defense  of  Bussian  barbarity,  and  in  the 
following  (May)  number  Emma  Laza- 
rus's  impassioned  appeal  and  reply, 
"Bussian  Christianity  versus  Modem 
Judaism."  From  this  time  dated  the 
crusade  that  she  undertook  in  behalf  of 
her  race,  and  the  consequent  expansion 
of  all  her  faculties,  the  growth  of  spirit- 
ual power  which  always  ensues  when  a 
great  cause  is  espoused  and  a  strong 
conviction  enters  the  soul.  Her  verse 
rang  out  as.  it  had  never  rung  before  — 
a  clarion  note,  calling  a  people  to  heroi.c 
action  and  unity;  to  the  consciousness 
and  fulfillment  of  a  grand  destiny. 
When  has  Judaism  been  so  stirred  as 
by  "The  Crowing  of  the  Bed  Cock" 
and  "The  Banner  of  the  Jew"  ? 

The  dead  forms  burst  their  bonds  and 
lived  again.  She  sings  "Bosh  Has- 
hanah"  (the  Jewish  New  Year)  and 
"Hanuckah"  (the  Feast  of  Lights),  and 
"The  New  Ezekiel." 

Her  whole  being  renewed  and  re- 
freshed itself  at  its  very  sourca  She 
threw  herself  into  the  study  of  her  race, 
its  language,  literature,  and  history. 

Those  were  busy,  fruitful  years  for 
Emma  Lazarus,  who  worked  not  with 
the  pen  alone,  but  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tical and  beneficent  activity.     For  there 
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"was   an.   immense  task  to  accomplish. 
mie  tide  of  immigration  had  set  in,  and 
sliip  after  ship  came  laden  with  htmted 
liTunan  beings  flying  from  their  fellow* 
men,  while  cdl  the  time,  like  a  tocsin, 
rang  the  terrible  story  of  cruelty  and 
persecution  —  horrors  that  the  pen  re- 
fuses to  dwell  upon.     By  hundreds  and 
tlionsands  they  flocked  upon  our  shores 
—  helpless,  innocent  victims  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  panic-stricken   in   the 
midst  of  strange  and  utterly  new  sur- 
roundings. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ROBERT  ELS- 
MERE." 

Probably  the  most  popularly  efiFective 
plea  ever  made  before  the  English 
speaking  world  for  a  rational  Christian- 
ity as  distinguished  from  the  Christian- 
ity of  irrational  dogma  which  has  so 
long  l^een  in  power,  is  that  which  has 
come  to  us  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
in  her  novel  "  Bobert  Elsmere,"  which 
we  are  told  has  now  reached  a  sale  in 
England  and  America  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  copies.  The  great  popularity 
of  the  book  as  well  as  the  excellent 
work  it  is  doing  for  the  liberal  Christian 
cause  gives  interest  to  the  following 
facts  concerning  its  author  which  we  re- 
print from  the  Critic : 

With  "Robert  Elsmere,"  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
more  exact,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  review  of 
it  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Mrs.  Ward 
sprang  into  notoriety.  To  those  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  her  personally,  her  book 
made  it  clear  that  she  was  one  who  not  only 
knew  her  Oxford  well,  but  was  intimate 
with  Oxford  life  and  Oxford  people  and  Ox- 
ford traditions.  It  was,  therefore,  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  before  she  became  Mrs. 
ward,  she  was  a  Miss  Arnold,  and  that  she 
is  the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  the  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the  editor 
of  many  old  books,  the  writer  of  "  The  En- 
oyclopsedia  Britannica  "  article  on  English 
Literature,  and  the  author  of  a  well-known 
**  Manual  of  English  Literature." 

In  1872  Miss  Arnold  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphry  Ward,  an  Oxford  man,  and  at 
that  time  a  tutor  of  Brasenose  College. 
Since  then  Mr.  Ward  has  given  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and  is  now  the  art  critic  of  the  Times. 
His  anthology  of  English  verse,  i>opularly 
known  as  "Ward's  English  Poets,"  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  existence.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  live  in  one  of  the  large,  old-fashioned 
houses  in  Russell  square,  near  the  British 
Museum.    The  Wards  count  among  their 
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neigh&)rs  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  and  Mr. 
William  Miohael  Rossetti.  Whoever  does 
not  know  his  Bloomsbury  has  but  to  turn 
to  "Robert  Elsmere,"  where  he  will  find 
the  description  of  Bedford  square,  the  Lon- 
don home  of  the  Elsmeres,  and  but  a  two 
minutes'  walk  from  Mrs.  Ward's  own  house. 
Rumor  now  has  it  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
hAve  found  for  themselves  a  summer  home 
in  Surrey,  surelv  one  of  the  prettiest  coun- 
ties in  all  England.  The  place  they  have 
bought  is  near  Haslemere,  where  Tennvson 
lives  several  months  of  the  year,  and  where 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  the  friend  of  Dante  Rossetti 
and  Walt  Whitman,  wrote  many  of  the  let- 
ters which  have  lately  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  published  two  or  three 
other  books,  less  famous  than  "Robert  Els- 
mere;"  but  none  appeared  until  after  she 
had  been  fnarried  for  several  years.  The 
first  was  "  Milly  and  Oily,"  a  story  for  chil- 
dren, Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema. 
How  strong  is  her  love  for  certain  parts  of 
England  is  already  shown  in  this  very  sim- 
ple little  tale.  Her  child  hero  and  heroine 
come  from  Oxfordshire,  and  their  summer 
journey,  of  which  the'story  is  the  record,  is 
to  the  Lake  country,  wjiere  Robert  Elsmere 
first  met  Catherine.  A  good  deal  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  personality  can  l»  learned  from  her 
books.  "Milly  and  OUy  "  was  published  in 
1881.  In  1884  it  was  followed  by  her  first 
novel,  "Miss  Bretherton,"  which  made  some 
talk  at  the  time  because  the  heroine,  an 
actress,  in  certain  ways  suggested  Miss  Mary 
Anderson.  There  was  just  enough  similarity 
to  give  people  a  chance  to  gossip.  Many 
passages  in  "  Miss  Bretherton  "  clearly  re- 
veal Mrs.  Ward's  great  reverence  for,  and 
sympathy  with,  French  genius  and  French 
ideals.  It  was  this,  probably,  that  led  her 
to  the  translation  of  Amiel'^  "  Journal  In- 
time,"  published  in  1885.  Besides  her  mastery 
of  the  French  language,  shown  by  this  work, 
it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Ward  knows  more  about 
early  Spanish  literature  than  almost  any 
woman  living. 

AN  ETHICAL  CULTURIST  ON  ••ROB- 
ERT ELSMERE.'* 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  first  attended 
what  by  courtesy,  I  suppose,  must  still  be 
called  "  a  service  "  at  South-place  Chapel. 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  was  then  "the 
minister."  The  South-place  Ethical  Society 
— for  that  is  the  latest  development  of  the 
"  earlier  "  congregation  and  the  later  "  insti- 
tute"— now  rejoices  in  having  a  regular 
leader  or  minister.  This  gentleman,  like 
Mr.  Conway,  hails  from  "  the  States,"  but, 
unlike  him,  his  speech  does  not  betray  him. 
No  one  looking  at,  or  listening  to.  Dr.  Stan- 
ton Coit  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
he  has  for  some  time  been  a  leading  man 
among  the  Ethical  Culturists  of  New  York. 
He  is  a  young,  slight,  fair  man,  with  a  face 
somewhat  of  the  Saxon  type. 
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Last  Sunday  morning,  attracted  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Coit  was  going 
to  discourse  on  "Robert  Elsmere,"  I  wend- 
ed my  way  to  Fox's  old  chapel,  and  found 
myself  one  of  a  large  audience,  some  of 
whom  remained  standing  throughout  the 
"  service."  This  opened  with  the  singing  of 
an  anthem  by  the  choir,  and  then  the  first 
reading  was  given  from  Mrs.  Ward's  now 
famous  novel.  The  passage  selected  was 
that  where  Robert  first  tells  his  wife  of  his 
doubts,  and  it  was  read  with  considerable 
effect  and  clear  enunciation.  Then  followed 
a  contralto  solo  from  Spohr's  "Calvary," 
after  which  a  further  reading  from  the 
novel,  or  rather  a  condensation  of  the  scene 
where  Robert  initiates  "the  brotherhood," 
was  given.  An  anthem  was  then  announced, 
which  proved  to  be  a  bass  solo,  the  words 
being  those  of  Lowell,  beginning  "God  is 
not  dumb."  The  old  "meditation,"  which 
used  to  take  the  place  of  prayer  in  Mr. 
Conway's  time,  has  now  been  abandoned,  at 
any  rate  it  found  no  place  in  the  service  last 
Sunday,  and  after  the  anthem  had  been 
sung,  and  a  few  "  notices  "  had  been  given, 
Dr.  Coit  proceeded  with  his  discourse.  Be- 
fore I  deal  with  this,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to 
the  singing.  Both  the  solos  were  well  ren- 
dered, but  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  incon- 
gruous to  hear  words  ascribing  power  to 
God,  and  involving  a  belief  in  Theism,  and 
then  to  hear  from  the  preacher  a  discourse 
which,  if  it  was  anythmg,  was  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God.  This  is  one  of  those 
things  which  may  be  part  and  parcel  of 
Ethical  Culture,  but  which  strikes  the  un- 
initiated as  lacking  in  consistency,  to  say 
the  least.  Perhaps  those  who  have  the 
management  of  these  services  recognize 
this,  and  do  not  venture  to  ask  the  assem- 
bly to  join,  but  only  to  listen.  Certainly 
the  "hymn,"  which  was  subsequently  sung 
by  the  congre«ration,  did  no  such  violation 
to  the  sense  of  consistency. 

Dr.  Coit's  criticism  of  the  novel,  which 
owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's attack  on  it^  was  adverse  and  severe. 
So  far  from  being  likely  to  further  the  cause 
of  free  thought  or  to  weaken  the  bulwarks 
of  Orthodoxy,  as  some  nervous  Christians 
seemed  to  think,  he  regarded  it  as  likely  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Orthodoxv.  The 
two  prominent  types  of  free  thought  were 
of  the  most  despicable  character — Edward 
Langham,  the  weak  and  contemptible  pessi- 
mist, and  the  Squire,  selfish,  immoral,  and 
the  inheritor  of  mental  weakness.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  Wardlaw,  a  vulgar  Comtist, 
and  the  members  of  a  Radical  Club,  who 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  comic 
life  of  Christ,  or  found  it  in  studying  pic- 
tures of  a  gross  and  obscene  character  illus- 
trating incidents  in  the  Bible  narrative. 
These  were  the  types  of  free  thought  which 
the  book  set  up^  and  against  these  hepro- 
tested  as  unfair  representations.  Then, 
a^ain,  it  was  an  absurdity  to  make  Robert 
give  up  his  belief  in  miracles  because  they 


did  not  satisfy  his  intellect,  the  inference 
being  that  if  they  had  he  would  have  be- 
lieved them.  It  is  not  because  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  intellect  that  miracles  should  be 
discarded:  they  must  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  worth.  A  thing  may  be  scientifically 
true,  and  yet  have  relatively  little  or  no 
worth.  Of  course,  Robert's  theism  and 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  Jesus  came  in 
for  scathing  criticism.  His  idea  that  we 
must  reoonceive  Christ  was  a  delusion, 
which  was  wholly  unsuited  to  solve  the 
problem  of  why  the  working  classes  are 
alienated  from  religion.  They  do  not  care 
about  reconceiving  COirist  in  the  lip^ht  of 
present  day,  and  are  little  troubled  with  the 
question  of  miracles.  The  book  itself 
snowed  this.  Those  who  gathered  round 
Robert  in  his  brotherhood  avowed  their  de- 
votion to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
gersonal  goodness.  Besides,  such  abrother- 
ood  was  impossible.  He  (Dr.  Coit)  had 
asked  some  man  who  had  lectured  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  among  the  workin^men 
at  their  clubs,  and  he  had  never  heard  of 
such  an  institution,  and  this,  too,  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, who  had  also  been  asked  if  he  knew  of 
one  such.  No!  workingmen  were  not  to  be 
made  better  by  seeing  the  names  Socrates 
or  Jesus  on  the  walls  of  a  room.  Of  neither 
had  they,  in  many  cases,  ever  heard.  Nor 
was  it  by  a  belief  in  a  personal  Grod  that 
reform  was  to  come,  but  rather  by  exalting 
humanity,  and  teaching  men  and  women 
they  were  entitled  to  something  higher  than 
the  gross  life  they  were  living.  .4jid  so  on, 
and  so  on. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  the  Theism  of 
"Robert  Elsmere"  is  a  rock  of  offense  to 
Dr.  Coit;  but  as  I  listened  to  him  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  wholly  failed  to 
discern,  that  it  was  in  Theism  Robert  Els- 
mere found  his  inspiration  to  do  the  work 
which  roused   the  devotion  of   the  little 

company    at   R .     And  while  he  was 

wrathful  with  Mrs.  Ward  for  depicting 
Langham  and  the  Squire  as  types  of  Free- 
thought,  he  made  no  mention  of  Grey,  and 
the  Unitarian  minister,  who  had  so  much 
influence  on  Robert's  later  life.  But  then 
Freethought,  in  Dr.  Coit's  opinion,  is  prob- 
ably not  Freethought  if  it  involve  a  belief 
in  God.  Without  suggesting  that  Fre^ 
thought  necessarily  pr^uoes  such  charac^ 
ters  as  Laxigham  and  the  Squire,  Dr.  Coit 
must  have  been  singularly  fortunate  if  he 
has  never  come  across  such  products  of  a 
revulsion  from  the  older  Orthodoxy.  Dr. 
Coit's  discourse  was  delivered  with  much 
animation,  though  it  was  read  from  MS., 
and  judging  from  expressions  I  heard  drop 
as  I  went  out  it  seemed  to  satisfy  many  of 
his  hearers.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  it 
did  me,^^  Rambler  ^^  in  the  Inquirer  {Lon" 
don),  

Truth  is  like  the  sun;  whatever  darkens 
it  is  but  a  passing  cloud» 
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ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
A  Thanksgiving. 
For  the  wealth  of  pathless  forests 

Whereon  no  axe  may  fall; 
For  the  winds  that  haunt  the  branches, 

The  young  bird's  timid  call; 
For  the  red  leaves  dropped  like  rubies 

Upon  the  dark  green  sod; 
For  the  waving  of  the  forests, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  Grod! 

For  the  lifting  up  of  mountains 

In  brightness  and  in  dread; 
For  the  peaks  where  snow  and  sunshme 

Alone  have  dared  to  tread; 
For  the  dark  of  silent  gorges 

Whence  mighty  cedars  nod; 
For  the  majesty  of  mountains, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  GodI 

For  the  rosebud's  break  of  beauty 

Along  the  toiler's  way; 
For  the  violet's  eye  that  opens 

To  bless  the  new-born  day; 
For  the  bare  twigs  that  in  summer 

Bloom  like  the  prophet's  rod; 
For  the  blossoming  of  flowers. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  Gk)d! 

For  the  hidden  scroll  overwritten 

With  one  dear  Name  adored; 
For  the  heavenly  in  the  human; 

The  Spirit  in  the  word; 
For  the  tokens  of  Thy  presence 

Within,  above,  abroad; 
For  Thine  own  great  gift  of  Bemg, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  GodI 

lALcy  Laroom. 

MOITDAT. 

Not  as  I  Will 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand. 
With  unknown  thresholds  on  each  hand, 
The  darkness  deepens  as  I  grope. 
Afraid  to  fear,  afraid  to  hope; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go. 
That  doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made, 
Burdens  are  lifted  or  are  laid. 
By  some  great  law  unseen  and  still, 
Unfathomed  purpose  to  fulfill, 
"Not  as  1  will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  wait; 
Loss  seems  too  bitter,  gain  too  late; 
Too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load. 
And  too  few  helpers  on  the  road; 
And  joy  is  weak  and  grief  is  strong. 
And  years  and  days  so  long,  so  long! 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go. 
That  I  am  glad  the  good  and  ill 
By  changeless  law  are  ordered  still, 
"Not  as  I  will." 

"  Not  as  I  will "—  the  sound  grows  sweet 
Each  time  my  lips  the  words  repeat, 
"Not  as  I  Willi"    The  darkness  feels 


More  safe  than  light  when  this  thought 

steals 
Like  whispered  voice  to  calm  and  bliss 
All  unrest  and  all  loneliness. 
"  Not  as  I  will,"  because  the  One 
Who  loved  us  first  and  best  has  gone 
Before  us  on  the  road,  and  still 
For  us  must  all  his  love  fulfill, 
"  Not  as  we  will." 

Heien  Hunt  JaekBon. 

Tuesday. 
Longing, 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment. 
Before  the  Present,  poor  and  bare, 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 
Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife, 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  Real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 
Ah!  let  us  hope  that  to  our  praise 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  His  ways, 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons,— 
That  some  slight  good  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  self-satisfaction, 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe'er  we  fail  in  action. 

J,  R.  LowOL 

Wednesday. 
//  We  Knew. 
If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache 

Waiting  for  us  down  the  road; 
If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood; 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load,— 
Would  we  waste  the  day  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be? 
Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 

For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea? 

If  we  knew  the  baby-fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window-pane 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow,— 

Never  trouble  us  again, — 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow? 
Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now? 

Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown! 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone! 
Strange   that   summer   skies   and   sun- 
sMne 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air! 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  around  our  path; 
Let  uskeep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
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Let  US  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 

Making  of  the  earth  a  heaven 
As  we  journey  on  our  way. 

Thursday. 


Anon. 


Wilt  Thou  Not  Visit  Mef 

Wilt  Thou  not  visit  me? 
The  plant  beside  me  feels  Thy  gentle  dew; 

Each  blade  of  grass  I  see 
From  Thy  deep  earth  its  quickening  moist- 
ure drew. 

Wilt  Thou  not  visit  me? 
The  morning  calls  on  me  with  cheering  tone 

And  every  hill  and  tree 
Has  but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Thee  alone. 

Come,  for  I  need  Thy  love 
More  than  the  flower  the  dew,  or  grass  the 
rain: 

Come  like  Thy  holy  Dove, 
And,  swift  descending,  bid  me  live  again. 

Yes,  Thou  wilt  visit  me! 
Nor  plant  nor  tree  Thine  eye  delights  so 
well, 
As  when  from  sin  set  free, 
Man's  spirit  comes  with  Thine  in  peace  to 
dwell. 

JofMS  Very, 
Friday. 

Ministering  Spirits. 

Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of 
glory 
To  visit  earth  as  in  the  days  of  old, — 
The  times  of  sacred  writ  and  ancient  story? 
Is  heaven  more  distant?   or  has  earth 
grown  cold? 

To  Bethlehem's  air  was  their  last  anthem 
given, 
When  other  stars  before  the  One  grew 
dim? 
Was  their  last  presence  known  in  Peter's 
prison, 
Or  where  exulting  martyrs  raised  their 
hymn? 

No:  earth  has  angels,  though  their  forms 
are  moulded 
But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all  below: 
Though   harps    are    wanting,  and   bright 
pinions  folded, 
We  know  them  by  the  lovelight  on  their 
brow. 

I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow; 
Theirs  were  the  soft  tone  and  the  sound- 
less tread: 
Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like 
the  willow, 
They  stood  "  between  the  living  and  the 
dead." 

There  have   been    angels   in    the  gloomy 
prison, 
In  crowded  halls,  by  the  lone  widow's 
hearth; 


And,  where  they  passed,  the  fallen  have 
uprisen. 
The  giddy  paused,  the'  mourner's  hope 
had  birth. 

Oh!   many  a  spirit  walks  the  world  un- 
heeded, 
That,  when  its  veil  of   sadness  is  laid 

down. 
Shall  soar  aloft  with  pinions  unimpeded. 
And  wear  its  glory  like  a  starry  crown. 

Anon, 
Saturday. 
Prayer. 
Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short 

hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  avail  to  make! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 
What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a 

shower! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower: 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and 

clear. 
We  kneel  how  weak!    we  rise  how  full  of 

p6wer!  ^ 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong. 
Or  others, — that  we  are  not  always  strong, 
That  we  are  overborne  with  care. 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 
Anxious   or   troubled,   when   with    us   is 

prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with 

Thee? 

R,  C,  Trench. 


THE  SUNSHINE  OF  HOPE. 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  to 
live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  sunshine 
of  hope;  and  when  clouds  arise  and 
darken  the  view,  we  shotdd  search  for 
the  silver  lining  until  it  is  found  —  as 
"  hope  deferred  always  makes  the  heart 
sick." 

The  most  inspiring  hope  man  can 
know  is  that  of  a  better  life  "  beyond 
the  river,"  where  the  troubles  and  trials 
of  earth  are  unknown,  where  tears  are 
wiped  away,  and  where  the  happiness 
of  the  entire  human  family  will  be  con- 
summated. If  there  be  a  hope  more 
grand,  beautiful  or  sublime  than  this,  it 
has  never  been  read  to  me  in  history, 
sung  to  me  in  poetry,  nor  whispered  by 
angels  in  my  sweetest  dreams.  He  who 
truly  believes  this,  will  pass  on  to  his 
final  home  as  peacefully  as  one  "  who 
wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams," 

James  Shrigley. 
Philadelphia. 
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OTHER  JAPANESE  STUDENTS. 

A  correspondent  in  Oakland,   Cali- 
fornia, writes  us  as  follows: 
Editor  Unitarian: 

Kindly  add  to  the  list  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents of  Unitarianism  given  in  your  last 
issue  the  name  of  Mr.  Watari  Kitashima,  a 
young  man  of  character  and  promise,  who 
for  two  years  past  has  been  a  student  at  the 
Oakland  high  school,  supporting  himself 
the  while  by  manual  labor  and  as  an  assist- 
ant in  Mr.  Wendte's  church.  Connected 
with  the  Methodist  mission  to  Japanese  in 
this  city,  he  was  led  into  our  Unitarian  faith 
by  his  own  force  of  mind  and  reading,  en- 
during some  mild  persecution  because  of 
His  change  of  views.  On  Easter  Sunday 
last,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  baptizea 
and  admitted  by  right  hand  of  fellow^ship 
into  the  Oakland  Unitarian  church  —  possi- 
bly the  first  Japanese  member  of  our  liberal 
household.  He  has  recently  decided  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Kanda, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry among  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
theological  school  at  Cambridge  kindly 
aided  his  purposes,  the  Oakland  Society  did 
what  it  could  in  his  behalf,  and  Mr.  Kita- 
shima  is  now  enrolled  as  a  special  student 
at  Cambridge,  where  we  bespeak  for  him 
the  good  will  of  our  eastern  Unitarians. 

With  regard  to  his  fellow  student,  Mr. 
Kanda,  at  Meadviile,  permit  me  to  say  that 
it  was  through  the  active  interest  of  Hon. 
Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  ardent  wish  to 
study  for  our  ministry.  Mr.  Davis  is  the 
custodian  of  a  little  fund  for  this  purpose. 
May  I  add  that  any  Unitarian  who  has  an 
interest  in  this  work  and  desires  to  see  this 
experiment  fairly  tried,  will  greatly  help  it 
on  by  sending  a  contribution  to  Mr.  Davis 
or  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  towards  educating 
either  of  these  young  men.        Oaklander. 

Kegarding  the  supposition  of  onr  cor- 
respondent that  Mr.  Kitashima  may 
have  been  the' first  of  his  nation  to  join 
onr  Unitarian  household  of  faith,  we 
would  say  that  previously  to  the  date  of 
his  joining  the  Oakland  Society,  four 
Japanese  young  men  —  students  in  the 
University  —  had  joined  the  church  at 
Ann  Arbor, — going  through  the  regular 
form  of  admission,  and  receiving  from 
the  pastor  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Of 
these  four,  one  joined  in  Sept.,  1886, 
two  in  April,  1887,  and  one  in  Janu- 
ary, ]888.~^jB?d.  Unitarian. 
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^END  ME. 


1.  This  is  an  Order  of  women  who  are 
willing  to  go  on  the  King's  Work,  and  wher- 
ever the  lung  sends  them. 

"Here  am  I,  send  me." 
This  word  of  the  prophet  gives  the  name 
and  motto  to  the  order. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  "  Ten  Times  One"  clubs. 
It  takes  its  own  motto,  in  addition  to  the 
Wadsworth  motto. 

3.  The  members  wear  for  a  badge  the 
Maltese  cross,  with  the  letters  I.  H.  N.  (In 
His  Name).  This  is  the  common  badge  of 
all  the  "Ten  Times  One"  clubs.  The  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  "  Send  Me  "  is  a  pale  lilac 
ribbon.  This  ribbon  may  be  worn  with  or 
without  the  badge. 

4.  There  are  two  classes  of  "  Send  Me." 
The  Junior  class  consists  of  girls  under 

the  age  of  sixteen.    The  Senior  class  con- 
sists of  older  women. 

5.  Any  person  can  form  a  Ten  by  sending 
to  the  central  secretary  for  a  printed  char- 
ter. The  leader  will  then  enlist  ten  proper 
persons  in  her  Ten. 

6.  Each  of  these  persons  is,  in  turn,  at 
liberty  to  send  for  a  charter,  and  enlist  an- 
other Ten.  Or,  the  first  Ten  may  increase 
its  own  numbers  regularlv.  But  it  is  ad- 
vised that  no  Ten  ^ould  grow  so  large  as 
to  have  frequent  and  familiar  meetings  in- 
convenient. 

7.  Each  Ten  attempts  to  do  the  duty  next 
its  hand  as  each  member  does. 

8.  Once  in  six  months  it  reports  to  the 
central  secretary. 

The  president  of  the  order  is  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.  D.  The  central  secretary',  ^ 
whom  all  communication^  should  be  ad- 
dressed, is  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  Law- 
rence Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue, 
much  less  his  pen,  without  saying  some- 
thing.—CarZyfe. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

We  give  so  much  space  to  the  ad- 
dress upon  "  Ten  Years  in  Ann  Arbor  *' 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination,  and  is  there- 
fore of  general  interest  to  our  churches. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  selected  Ann  Ar- 
bor, the  seat  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, as  the  place  to  establish  the  first 
of  its  college  town  missions, —  putting 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham  in  charge  of 
the  same.  The  step  was  taken  with 
some  hesitancy,  but  the  influential  work 
that  sprang  up  under  Mr.  Brigham's 
hand  soon  convinced  the  Association 
and  the  denomination  that  no  mistake 
had  been  made.  The  work  was  carried 
on  twelve  years  by  Mr.  Brigham  (until 
his  health  failed),  and  one  year  by  B^« 
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J.  H.  Allen,  before  the  settlement  of  the 
present  minister. 

The  results  achieved  encouraged  the 
Association  to  establish,  later,  similar 
missions,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of 
Cornell  University;  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
seat  of  the  "University  of  Wisconsin; 
Iowa  City,  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  State 
University;  Lawrence,  Kansas,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  several 
other  places. 

The  picture  which  we  give  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  work  will  throw  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  work  in  all 
Qiese  college  towns,  and  we  can  but 
think,  therefore,  will  help  our  churches 
to  understand  a  little  more  clearly  how 
interesting,  many  sided,  and  far  reaching 
in  its  influence  it  is. 


The  story  of  Theophilus  Lindsey  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  noble 
connected  with  the  annals  .of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  in  the  article  of  Rqv.  Robert 
Collyer  which  we  publish  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  it  is  told  in  the 
writer's  most  graphic  vein.  Moreover, 
it  is  peculiarly  timely  just  now  when 
new  attention  is  being  called  to  the  work 
and  character  of  Lindsey  by  the  pub- 
lication in  England  of  the  volume  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  July  number  con- 
taining his  Catterick  "Apology"  and 
"Farewell  Address,"  together  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Dr.  Vance 
Smith. 


The  reading  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
novel,  which  is  attracting  such  general 
Attention,  will  help  many  to  understand 
how  thorny  and  lonely  have  been  the 
paths  which  so  many  of  the  pioneers 
of  Unitarianism  have  had  to  tread  in 
England  and  America.  The  writer  of 
the  following  sonnet  in  the  Unitarian 
Herald  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  is  reminded 
by  the  tale  of  .Elsmere  of  the  not  less 
thrilling  and  even  more  heroic  story  of 
Theophilus  Lindsey. 

ROBERT  EL.SMERE. 

How  few  of  those  who  "Robert  Elsmere" 
read, 
And  weep  his  struggling  griefs  for  con- 
science sake, 

^When  he,  thought-driven,  the  shrinking 
steps  must  take, 


[November 

That,  from  his  youth's  creed-fettered  Church 
shall  lead, 

To  labors  which  no  priestly  robes  impede. 
Remember  how  his  bonds  brave  Lindsey 

brake, 
And  weighty  words  'gainst  Nicene  errors 
spake, 

Words,  though  priest-scorned,  of  purer  faith 
the  seed. 

'Tis  well  to  idealize  such  martyr's  fate. 
That  so,  perchance,  the'  world  may  under- 
stand 

How  much  they  suffer,  whilst  they  watch 
and  wait. 
In  listening  awe,  for  duty's  clear  com- 
mand; 

Then,  sad  but  fearless,  truth's  stern  call 
obey, 

And  from  old  haunts,  faiths,  friends,  lone 
exiles  stray. 


Some  of  us  have  said  hundreds  of 
times  over  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  time  is  surely  coming  when  Liberal 
Christianity,  as  well  as  Orthodoxy,  will 
have  its  revivals;  the  conditions  are 
ripening;  the  larger  and  more  reason- 
able faith  for  which  we  stand  awaits  its 
Whitfields,  its  Wesleys,  its  Moodys  and 
Sankeys  — men,  who,  as  deeply  in  earn- 
est for  our  better  Gospel  as  these  for 
their  poorer,  and  possessing  popular 
gifts  of  speech  and  song,  shall  be  able 
to  carry  our  faith  to  the  people  with 
power.  We  believe  it.  Not  that  we 
would  have  the  high  standard  of  our 
pulpits  or  churches  lowered  to  anything 
shallow  or  temporizing  or  sensational. 
But  that  is  not  necessary.  Not  sensa- 
tionalism and  rant,  but  consecration, 
conviction,  faith  in  God  and  sympathy 
with  men,  are  the  conditions  of  the  true 
revival.  These  conditions  are  coming 
to  the  liberal  churches  of  this  country 
—  Universalist  and  Unitarian  and  Inde- 
pendent Let  a  man  arise  among  us 
with  the  gifts  of  direct  and  impressive 
popular  speech  that  Mr.  Moody  possess- 
es, joined  with'  such  religious  faith  and 
zeal  as  his,  and  does  any  one  doubt  his 
ability  to  reach  and  stir  the  people  with 
our  Gospel  ?  Or  let  a  man  arise  among 
us  with  the  popular  singing  gifts  of  Mr. 
Sankey,  and  throw  himself  into  the  work 
with  like  fervor  and  zeal,  and  does  any 
one  doubt  his  ability  to  reach  men  with 
our  great  message  ?  No,  we  believe  that 
the  Liberal  Christian  revival  is  sooner 
or  later  coming,  and  coming  to  stay. 
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Somewhere  in  his  great  providential 
order  of  things  God  has  in  preparation 
for  us  his  Whitfields,  Moodys,  Sankeys 
of  the  New  Faith,  who  shall  stir  our 
liberal  churches  everywhere  to  a  warmer 
and  deeper  religious  life,  and  lead  us  to 
the  people. 

Eev.  Theodore  Clapp,  D.  D.,  once  said 
in  a  sermon: 

You  are  a  father;  last  week  you  lost  an 
only  son  —  a  profligate — cut  down  amidst 
the  perpetration  of  enormous  crimes  —  in 
the  very  act.  You  believe  in  the  endless  mis- 
ery of  those  who  die  impenitent.  Can  you 
this  day,  after  church,  go  out  to  yonder 
cemetery,  and  kneeling  down  at  the  new 
made  grave  ojffer  the  following  prayer? 
**  Heavenly  Father,  if  my  child  died  impeni- 
tent, I  beseech  thee  that  he  may  be  pun- 
ished for  ever:  let  him  be  a  wretched  out- 
cast from  Grod  and  paradise  through  eter- 
nity; let  no  ray  of  hope  reach  him;  let  not 
night  afford  him  refreshing  repose;  let  no 
returning  mom  bring  him  hope,  joy,  respect 
or  gladness;  let  unavailing  sighs  pierce  the 
silence  of  his  dungeon,  and  from  beneath 
the  smoke  of  his  unbending  torment  let 
wailings,  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  be 
heard  for  ever  and  ever.  These  favors  I 
ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  most 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Amen! " 

Every  sane  mind  shrinks  aghast  from 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  horrible 
prayer.  And  yet  why  should  it?  Is  it 
worse  for  us  to  pray  for  such  damnation 
than  for  God  to  inflict  it  ?  Nay,  if  it  is 
wise  and  right  for  such  damnation  to  be, 
then  it  is  proper  for  us  to  wish  it  and 
pray  for  it.  But  such  damnation  is  not 
wise  or  right.  All  that  is  best  in  us 
cries  out  against  it.  It  is  a  base  slan- 
der upon  God.  Let  any  one  try  to  em- 
body it  in  a  prayer,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  own  loved  ones, 
and  he  will  quickly  see  what  a  horrible 
and  impossible  thing  it  is. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Information  concerning  the  religiouB,  pMan- 
thropie  and  literary  work  of  tmmen,  ia  aoUdted  for 
tMs  department.  Address  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Cincinnati  "Auxiliary." 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Conference  holds  a  meeting  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  which 
a  paper  is  read  and  discussed.  The  list  of 
topics  and  essayists  for  the  present  year  is 
as  follows: 


October.  The  Ideal  Sunday,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  W.  Smith. 

November.  Business  Training  for  Wom- 
en, by  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick. 

December.  Mohammed  and  Mohammed- 
anism, by  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Thayer. 

January.  The  Empire  of  the  Mikado  in 
some  of  its  Social  and  Religious  Aspects,  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  Thornton. 

February.  Spiritual  Life  in  the  Unita- 
rian Church,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Owens  and 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Patrick. 

March  Medicine  as  a  Career  for  Wom- 
en, by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Osbum. 

April.  Is  Christianity  Superior  to  Other 
Religions?  by  Miss  Anna  Laws. 

Wherein  Does  the  Superiority  Consist? 
by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Robertson. 

May.  The  Eternal  Verities,  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Williams  Brotherton. 

June.  The  Ideal  Home,  by  Miss  Lillie 
M.  Hollingshead. 

The  Woman's  Congress. 

•  The  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Women  will  hold  its  Sixteenth  Congress  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  14-16,  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Father,  Bagley  Ave.  and  Park  St.  The 
topics  for  discussion  and  the  speakers  are  as 
follows: 

High  Life  and  High  Living,  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  R.  I. 

Women  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Ida  C. 
Hultin,  la. 

Organization  among  Women,  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Reid  Cody,  la. 

Correct  Dress,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness 
Miller,  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  for  Girls,  by  Miss  Ella 
C.  Lapham,  N.  Y. 

Women  as  Guardians  of  the  Public 
Health,  by  Ella  V.  Mark,  M.  D.,  Md. 

Social  Purity,  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Will- 
ard.  111. 

Symposium  —  Immigration. 

Where  is  the  Work  of  Women  equal,  where 
superior,  where  inferior  to  that  of  Men?  by 
Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  N.  J. 

Realism  in  Fiction,  by  Miss  Lilian  Whit- 
ing, Mass. 

Legal  Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Ques- 
tion, by  Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman,  Mass. 

The  Functions  of  Society,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Bowser,  Ky. 

CoULiEGE   AlUMNJE    AND  WOKKING  WoMEN. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Journal 
of  Women's  Work,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
shows  what  a  company  of  educated  women, 
earnestly  desirous  to  do  good,  have  accom- 
plished for  some  of  their  less  favored  sisters 
of  that  city.    Says  the  paper  named: 

"  One  of  the  curious  results  of  a  college 
training  for  young  women  is,  that  instead 
of  disposing  them  to  form  an  intellectual 
caste  and  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the 
uneducated,  it  seems  rather  to  fire  them 
with  a  desire  to  extend  their  advantages 
and  to  gain  for  as  many  as  possible  the 
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thing  they  find  so  good  for  themselves.  It 
was  this  spirit  which  led  some  of  the  col- 
lege alumnsB  living  in  Philadelphia  to  ask 
how  the  working  women  of  their  city,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  school  early  in 
life,  and  whose  day  hours  were  occupied  in 
earning  a  living,  could  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

"  They  put  their  wits  together  to  supply 
this  need  —  namely,  the  best  instruction  in 
the  cit^  at  hours  suited  to  the  convenience, 
and  prices  suited  to  the  means,  of  women- 
workers.  In  October  of  1881, eveningclasses 
were  advertised  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  also  in  cooking,  book-keeping, 
dressmaking,  drawing  and  singing. 

^*  These  classes  succeeding  almost  beyond 
the  hopes  of  their  projectors,  the  second 
year  stenography,  type-writing,  English 
literature  and  millinery  were  added,  and  all 
these  branches,  with  the  exception  of  draw- 
ing and  the  addition  of  French  and  elocu- 
tion, have  been  continued  each  winter  up 
to  the  present  time." 

Some  of  these  classes  are  taught  by  un» 
paid  volunteers,  and  some  by  teachers  who 
receive  a  small  compensation.  More  than 
2,000  working  women  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  classes. 

Denver,  Col. 

The  women  of  Unity  Church  have  the 
following  organizations: 

A  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  which  meets  every 
other  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  the  church 
parlors.  This  organization  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  seeking  out  of  strangers  and  the 
promotion  of  charity.  Last  year  it  contrib- 
uted toward  the  furnishing  of  the  Denver 
Orphan's  Home,  and  supplied  money  and 
garments  for  the  Sewing  School,  and  in 
many  ways  heli)ed  to  bring  about  a  more 
cordial  feeling  among  the  various  grades  of 
society.  By  its  sociables,  Unity  parties  and 
entertainments  it  encourages  a  healthy  so- 
cial life. 

A  Woman's  Auxiliary,  which  meete  once 
a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
liberal  literature,  and  also  for  the  study  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Unitarianism  in 
America. 

Unity  Sewing  School,  which  meets  every 
Saturday  afteroooii  from  3  to  5.  This  is 
presided  over  by  a  committee  of  ladies  for 
this  special  work.  Poor  and  needy  young 
girls  ar^  here  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress 
cutting  and  fitting,  all  garments  made  by 
them  being  their  own.  Story  books  and 
magazines  are  loaned,  and  at  each  meeting 
one  teacher  is  selected  to  read  aloud.  The 
attendance  last  year  averaged  about  fifty- 
five. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  also  carry  on  an 
Auxiliary  Mission  Library,  which  is  open 
every  Sunday  after  the  church  services. 
The  librarian  supplies  a  table  in  the  hall- 
way with  copies  of  the  Christian  Register^ 
the  Unitarian^  and  sermons  of  the  leading 
ministers,  and  also  loans  to  church  mem- 
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bers  and  residente  of  Denver  book^  treating 
on  Unitarian  and  other  religious  subjects. 
Also  a  branch  of  the  national  order  of  the 
"King's  Daughters"  has  its  headquarters 
in  Unity  Church. 

The  Bravest  op  Battles. 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought. 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 

On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not; 
'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot. 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

From  mouth  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  iu  a  walled-up  woman's  heart — 
Of  woman  that  would  not  yield — 

But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 
Lot  there  is  that  battle-field. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song. 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave  I 
But,  oh,  these  battles!  they  last  so  long — 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave! 

— JoaQufTi  MUler, 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 

Churches  Open  all.  Summer. 

In  Chicago  all  three  Univeralist  churcheB 
were  open  throughout  the  past  summer, 
and  that  impossible  thing  was  accomplished 
— the  Sunday-school  was  held  without  inter- 
ruption. The  result  of  this  experiment  (if 
it  can  be  called  one)  were  most  interesting' 
and  agreeable.  The  congregations  An  au 
these  churches  were  more  than  fair;  they 
were  excellent.  The  Sunday-schools,  by 
little  variation  in  the  exercises,  were  made 
interesting  and  helpful,  in  spite  of  broken 
classes  and  absent  teachers.  At  St.  Paul's 
church  the  separate  classes  were  given  up 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  lesson  taught  in 
a  familiar  way  by  the  pastor  who  happened 
to  be  spending  his  vacation  in  town.  No- 
body complained  of  the  services  as  a  burden, 
but  there  were  many  who  spoke  of  them 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  as  a  comfort 
and  a  relief,  in  Xhe  long  weeks  of  the  hot 
weather.  It  would  probably  be  found  that 
people  are  just  as  desirous  of  religious  help 
in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  that  the 
helpful  word  of  the  preacher,  the  hymn 
and  the  prayer,  are  just  as  welcome  to  the 
home-stayer  as  they  are  to  the  travellers 
and  sojourners  huddled  in  hotel  parlors.  At 
all  evente  our  Chicago  friends  are  unani- 
mous in  commending  the  continuation  of 
services  during  the  vacations. 

Rev.  Anna  Fleming. 
Our  ministry  has  sujffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  one  of  ite  youngest  members. 
Miss  Anna  E.  Fleming,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Avon,  111.,  died  during  the  summer,  leav- 
ing a  bereaved  church  and  a  large  circle  ot 
warm  and  devoted  friends.  Miss  Fleming^ 
was   a  rare  and  beautiful   woman.     Sh& 
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joined  to  a  fine  and  sensitive  spirit,  intel- 
lectual Rifts  of  the  highest  order,  which 
promised  to  make  her  conspicuous  in 
scholarship  and  in  thought.  Her  ideals  of 
the  ministry  and  her  aims  in  its  work  were 
nobly  Christian.  But  her  strength  seemed 
over-borne  by  her  tasks.  Her  vitality  ebbed 
lower  and  lower,  and  without  any  apparent 
organic  disease,  her  life  faded  away,  and  she 
passed  into  the  higher  world. 

The  Fall  Conventions. 

The  last  of  the  state  conventions  has  now 
been  held,  and  our  church  year  closes  with 
the  session  of  the  General  Convention  in 
Chicago,  on  the  24th  of  October.  It  was  a 
wise  reform  in  our  church  calendar  which 
placed  the  meeting  of  the  general  body 
after  the  local  or  state  organizations  have 
convened.  The  General  Convention  Ihus 
comes  straight  from  the  people,  is  clear  of 
conflict  with  other  bodies,  and  can  lay  out 
work  which  will  be  operative  the  ^^reater 
part  of  a  year  before  the  states  again  con- 
vene, with  their  annual  fusilade  of  sugges- 
tions, criticisms  and  opinions. 

The  various  reports  of  state  conventions 
held  during  the  past  few  months  show  in- 
teresting and  encouraging  signs.    The  tend- 
ency of  the  denominational  thought  is  evi- 
dently in  certain  practical  directions.    The 
'         words  **  missions  "  and  "  missionary  "  occur 
more   frequently   than    any   other   single 
phrase,  in  the  discussions  of  these  various 
tx)dies.    Our  church  has  recovered  from  its 
temporary  dislike  of  these  words  and  the 
I         thing  they  mean,  and  is  rapidly  increasin*? 
I         its  missionary  spirit.  The  necessity  is  ever} - 
[         where  felt,  of  going  to  the  world  with  the 
f         truth  in  our  hands,  and  on  our  lips.    The 
I         missionary  work  at  home,  the  missionary 
I         work  in  the  various  states,  even  the  mis- 
i         sionary  work  in  foreign  lands,  have  been 
I         discussed  with  earnestness  and  intelligence 
I         in  almost  every  one  of   the  conventions. 
I         Revival  work,  too,  has  been  treated,  and 
^       sensible  and  practical  methods  proposed  for 
quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  cnurches. 
In  Massachusetts  the  brethren  were  much 
interested  in  the  proposition  to  establish 
;  some  charitable  institution  which  should  be 

the  especial  charge  of  the  Universalists  of 
the  state.    In  Ohio  and  Connecticut  there 
I         was  earnest  discussion  over  ways  and  means 
of  making  our  special  missionary'  effective, 
t         Everywhere  the  reports  indicate  healthful 
I  and  cheering  growtns.    The  churches  seem 

i         filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  deep  and  earnest 

religious  revival. 
'  One  feature  of  the  denominational  policy 

is  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice now  obtaining  in  every  state  whose 
constituency  is  strong  enough  to  support 
one,  of  maintaining  a  **  State  Superinten- 
dent." The  custom  has  been  one  of  slow 
growth.  But  as  it  has  graduall}^  justified 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  our  people  it  has  be- 
come more  widely  adopted,  till  it  is  now  a 
fixed  feature  of  our  polity.    Our  bishops 


have  no  particular  authority;  their  duties 
are  somewhatvaried  and  inclusive;  they  are 
not  set  apart  to  their  toilsome  lot  with  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  But  all  the  same,  we  have 
our  species  of  bishops;  and  most  useful,  de- 
voted, consecrated  men  they  are.  They  are 
the  friends  and  rescuers  of  weak  churches.. 
They  are  the  helpers  of  overburdened  or 
self-distrustful  pastors.  They  are  the  forlorn 
hopes  sent  into  wasted  and  aevastated  fields 
to  see  if  there  is  still  hope  of  future  har- 
vests. And  the  reports  of  our  churches  in 
all  the  commonwealths  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity,  the  discretion,  the  re^ 
ligious  zeal,  the  strong  loyalty  of  our  vari- 
ous State  Superintendents. 

.  The  General  Convention, 

This,  the  most  important  of  all  our  gath- 
erings, is  close  at  hand.  Its  opening  session 
will  be  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  at  10  a.  m., 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  Chicago.  The  even- 
ing previous  to  the  convention,  usually  de- 
voted to  a  preaching  service,  has  been  set 
apart  as  a  memorial  evening,  in  honor  of 
tho  late  Dr.  Ryder.  Addresses  are  expected 
from  Dr.  Atwood,  of  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  of 
Chicag').  The  Occasional  Sermon  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York.  Various  interesting  subjects 
will  be  up  for  discussion,  —  the  proposed 
substitute  for  the  Winchester  Confession^, 
the  matter  of  foreign  missions,  and  the  pro- 
posed change  from  annual  to  biennial  ses- 
sions. A  large  meeting  is  looked  for.  We- 
shall  review  its  work  in  next  month's  Notes. 

J.  c.  A. 

Chicago,  October  23. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

The  selections  of  choice  devotional  and 
l.elpful  poems  which  we  have  printed  this 
}ear  in  tho  Uiutarian,  under  tiie  heading 
••One  Upward  Look  Each  Day,"  will  be 
printed  Foon  in  a  neat  l§mo  volume  of 
about  100  pages.  Its  price  will  be,  paper,^30" 
cents;  handsome  cloth,  50  cents.  Orders 
may  bo  sent  to  this  oflBce  at  once.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  ready  early  in  December.  The 
many  letters  we  have  received  expressing 
appreciation  of  these  poems  has  led  us  to 
collect  them  into  "book"  form.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  be  even  more  prized 
in  a  little  volume  by  themselves  than  they 
have  been  in  the  magazine. 

"  Poetry,  Comedy  and  Duty  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  are  about  is- 
suing four  volumes  of  "  Sermons  from  Ply- 
mouth Pulpit,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  just  begun  the 
publication  of  the  tenth  annual  series  of  his. 
sermons  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title 
of  "  Unity  Pulpit."    The  first  sermon  of  the- 
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new  series  has  for  its  subject,  "Another 
Year— What  for?" 

A  new  series  of  biogn^aphies  entitled 
**  American  Religious  Leaders,"  is  soon  to 
appear  from  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  the  first  five  of  which  are  to  be, 
"Jonathan  Edwards,"  by  Prof.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  "Charles  Hodge,"  by  President  Pat- 
ton,  of  Princeton,  "  Francis  Wayland,"  by 
Prof.  J.  S.  Murray,  "  Archbishop  Hughes," 
by  John  G.  Shea,  "Theodore  Parker,"  by 
John  Fiske. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  author  of  "  John 
Ward,  Preacher,"  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel. 

In  the  October  North  American  Review 
Col.  Ingersoll  answers  Cardinal  Manning's 
article  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number.  We  doubt 
if  the  claim  made  of  the  unity,  universality, 
supernatural  character  and  infallibility  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ever  received  such  a 
merciless  handling,  such  an  absolute  anni- 
hilation, by  any  writer,  within  the  same 
apace.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  not  quite  fair  in  all 
he  says;  he  never  is;  but  of  all  his  oppon- 
ents in  this  North  American  Review  con- 
test, none  has  he  left  in  so  pitiable  a  plight 
as  he  leaves  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of 
**  Franklin  in  France,"  bv  Rev.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  and  his  son,  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,* 
has  been  issued  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  article  on  Tolstoi  in 
the  October  Forum  is  followed  in  the  No- 
vember number  by  another,  in  which  the 
fiame  writer  explains  wherein  in  his  judg- 
ment Tolstoi's  interpretation  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  fails. 

The  October  Century  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  Emma  Lazarus,  the  noble 
Jewish  philanthropist  and  poet,  whose  death 
occurred  late  last  year.  The  article  is  a 
worthy  tribute  to  one  whose  attractive  per- 
gonal character,  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  wronged  and  suffering  of  her  own  peo- 
ple, and  literary  ability,  were  winning  her  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  American  Hebrew 
of  October  5th,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  speaks 
of  her  as  follows: 

"  Emma  Lazarus  was  certainly  oue  of  the 
most  high-minded,  the  most  gifted  and  the 
most  faithful  of  our  younger  poets.  Noth- 
ing stood  in  her  way  but  some  infirmity  of 
health,  and  the  lovable  and  winning  obsta- 
cle of  too  great  modesty;  as  when  she  with- 
held from  publication,  against  all  urging, 
her  striking  tragedy  of  *I1  Spagnoletto,' 
because  she  did  not  think  it  quite  good 
enough.  Id  later  years  this  shrinking  was 
overcome  by  generous  sympathy  for  wrongs 
done  to  those  of  her  race  and  faith;  but  at 
the  time  when  I  knew  her  best  she  formed 
one  of  a  sheltered  and  happy  household  of 


sisters,  deriving  their  beautiful  and  femi- 
nine traits  from  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
mothers.  I  never  can  think  of  her  apart 
from  that  home  as  I  saw  it  for  successive 
summers  in  Newport;  its  atmosphere  of  in- 
ward peace  and  happiness  confirmed  all  that 
I  had  ever  heard  of  the  peculiar  domestic- 
ity of  Jewish  households." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of 
Miss  Lazarus*s  poetical  works  will  soon  be 
brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lee  and  Shepard  have  just  issued  an  edi- 
tion of  Francis  Power  Cobbe's  "  Religious 
Dutv,"  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's  many 
good  books. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Stowe  is  preparing  a 
biographv  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beech er  Stowe.  The  book  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  C.  Bundy,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Religio- Philosophical  Journal, 
of  Chicago,  is  making  an  eflfort  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  seems  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, to  establish  the  "  Religio-Philo- 
sophical  Publishing  House"  as  a  stock 
company  with  a  capital*  of  $50,000.  The 
shares  are  placed  at  $50  each,  and  all  friends 
of  the  Journal  and  persons  interested  in 
Spiritualism  in  its  best  form  are  invited  to 
subscribe.  Mr.  Bundy  has  done  for  years  a 
courageous  and  admirable  work  in  exposing 
the  shams  and  frauds  which  have  allied 
themselves  with  spiritualism,  and  in  trying 
to  build  up  a  spiritualism  in  this  country 
which  shall  be  honest  and  above  suspicion, 
scorning  to  claim  anything  as  a  fact  that  is 
not  genuine  and  authenticated  by  all  tests 
that  science  can  suggest.  Nor  is  his  inter- 
est simply  in  what  is  known  as  spiritualis- 
tic "  phenomena,"  but  he  is  wise  enough  to 
see  tnat  the  greatest  need  of  all  is  for  a 
genuinely  spiritual  as  distinguished  from  a 
materialistic  or  even  agnostic  philoaophyy — 
a  philosophy  of  life  and  the  universe  which 
makes  spirit  primary,  and  thus  lays  a  firm  • 
foundation  for  those  highest  faiths  of  the 
soul,  faith  in  God,  faith  in  Duty,  faith  in 
Immortality.  In  all  his  good  work  to  pro- 
mote this  higher  form  of  spiritualism  Mr. 
Bundy  has  our  most  cordial  sympathy. 

The  Religio-Scientific  Association  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Iowa  City  has  pub- 
lished its  programme  of  thirty-six  weekly- 
studies,  extending  from  September  23  to 
June  0.    The  studies  are  as  follows: 

BUAe  Stories:  The  Garden  of  Eden;  Cain 
and  Abel;  The  Deluge;  From  Egypt  to  Oa- 
naan;  Jephtha^s  Vow;  the  Witch  of  Endor; 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem;  The  Resurrection; 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem;  Comparison  with 
Pagan  Stories. 

Great  Scenes  from  Great  Aidhors:  Chas. 
Dickens;  George  Eliot;  Victor  Hugo; 
Thackeray;  Bulwer-Lytton. 

Language:  Origin  of  Language;  The 
Study  of  Words;  The  Philosophy  of  Style; 
Correct  English;  Origin  of  Writing;  The 
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Spelling  Reform;  American  English;  Eng- 
lish as  a  World-Language;  Slang  and  Pro- 
fanity. ^ 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  The  Student; 
The  Minister;  The  Editor;  The  Orator; 
Transcendentalism;  Divinity  Address. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  sixteen  lectures  on 
the  History  and  Present  Attitude  of  Unita- 
rianism,  to  be  given  in  Channing  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, on  successive  Saturday  afternoons,  be- 
ginning October  20th.  The  dates,  lectures 
and  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Oct.  20:  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  First 
Five  Centuries,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Oct.  27:  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  from  the 
Fifth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  by  Rev.  E. 
H.  Hall. 

Nov.  3:  Unitarianism  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach. 
,     Nov,  10:  Unitarianism    in    England,  by 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford. 

Nov.  17:  Unitarianism  and  German  The- 
ology (from  the  time  of  Schleiermacher), 
by  Kev.  F.  G.  Peabody. 

Nov.  24:  Relations  between  the  Early 
New  England  Parishes  and  Churches,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  D,  D. 

Dec.  1:  Early  New  England  Unitarians, 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Dec.  8:  Channing,  by  Rev.  Geo.W.  Briggs, 
D.D. 

Dec.  15:  Transcendentalism,  by  Rev. 
Francis  Tiffany. 

Deo.  22:  Theodore  Parker,  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel B.  Stewart. 

Dec.  29:  Unitarianism  and  Modem  Lit- 
erature, by  Rev.  H.  N.  Brown. 

Jan.  5,  1889:  Unitarianism  and  Modern 
Biblical  Criticism,  by  Rev.  Jas.  De  Norman- 
die. 

Jan.  12:  Unitarianism  and  Modern  Sci- 
entific Thought,  by  Rev.  Thos.  R  Slicer. 

Jan.  19:  Unitarianism  and  Ethics  (includ- 
ing Philanthropy),  by  Rev.  Geo.  Batchelor. 

Jan.  26:  Unitarianism  and  Philosophy,  by 
Prof.  C.  C.  Everett. 

Feb.  2:  Ecclesiastical  and  Denomination- 
al Tendencies,  by  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  the 
early  publication  of  "  The  Poetic  and  Prose 
Works "  of  John  G.  Whittier,  in  seven  vol- 
umes, with  two  etched  and  three  engraved 
portraits,  also  with  notes,  and  an  appendix 
consisting  of  poems  heretofore  omitted  by 
Mr.  Whittier  from  the  successive  general 
collections  of  his  poetry. 

The  First  Supplementary  Volume  of  the 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  edited  by 
Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  will  soon  ap- 
pear from  the  Riverside  Press,  in  a  royal 
octavo  volume,  containing  references  to  the 
vast  body  of  English  and  American  peri- 
odical literature  for  the  five  years  1882  to 
1887. 

Philo  Judoius,  or  the  Jewish  Alexan- 
drian Philosophy  in  its  Development  and 


Completion.  By  James  Drummond,  LL. 
D.  Two  vols.  Williams  &  Norgate,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

In  these  volumes  Dr.  Drummond  gives  to 
the  English  speaking  world  a  work  of  broad 
and  exact  scholarship,  dealing  with  a  period 
of  time  and  a  phase  of  philosophic  thought 
which  have  long  commanded  the  interest  of 
students  of  Christian  history.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  volumes  adds  force  to  the 
author's  word  that  "much  of  my  time  during 
ten  years  has  been  given  to  the  work." 

Philo  was  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  in 
his  reverence  for  Moses  and  the  Law,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the 
various  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
deeply  interested  in  their  speculations.  He 
attributed  the  wide  diversity  of  opinions 
which  he  found  among  them  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  problems  which  phQosophy 
undertook  to  solve.  In  attempting  to  de- 
cide between  the  divergent  systems  he  ac- 
cepted as  his  clew  what  he  regarded  as  the 
divine  philosophy  of  Moses,  "  thus  pouring 
his  own  national  religious  beliefs  into  the 
moulds  provided  by  Greek  thought." 

The  style  of  Philo  is  especially  character- 
ized by  its  allegorical  system  of  scripture 
interpretation;  his  theology  is  a  blending 
of  Judaism  and  Platonism.  Out  of  this 
blending  came  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
which  finds  a  place  in  New  Testament  liter- 
ature in  the  proem  to  John's  Gospel,  and 
later  was  developed  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  doctrine 
which  has  held,  and  still  holds,  so  important 
a  place  in  Orthodox  Christian  theology. 

Dr.  Drummond's  purpose  in  the  present 
work  is  not,  as  he  declares  in  his  preface, 
"to  determine  the  bearing  of  Philo's  teach- 
ing upon  Christian  dogma,  but  simply  to 
learn  at  first  hand  what  Philo  thought  and 
whv  he  thought  it."  An  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  questions  compels  a  review  of 
those  portions  of  Greek  philosophy  which 
stand  in  the  nearest  relation  to  the  system 
of  Philo,  especially  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  This  review  leads  the  reader  through 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  Anaxagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics; 
and  such  Hebrew  literature  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  in  particular  the  books  of  Bccle- 
siasticus,  the  Maccabees  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Dr.  Drummond's  inquiry  as 
to  what  Philo  thought,  gives  occasion  for  a 
careful  and  critical  examination  of  the 
writings  of  Philo  himself.  The  whole  work 
forms  a  monument  of  patient  and  scholarly 
research,  and  furnishes  a  real  contribution 
to  the  history  of  thought,  both  philosophical 
and  religious.  e.  r.  s. 

The  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
We  name  below  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  in  the  magazines  and  re- 
views of  the  month. 
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Unitarian  Review  (October). 

A  Study  of  Puritanism.  Charles  E.  Per- 
kins. 

Sacrifice. 

Religious  Education.    Cyrus  A.  Bartol. 

Hungarian  Protestant  Union.  Boros  Gy- 
orgy. 

Our  Supply  of  Ministers.  Joseph  H. 
Crooker. 

The  Forum  (October). 

Count  Leo '  Tolstoi.  Archdeacon  F.  W. 
Farrar. 

Race  Antagonism  in  the  South.  Senator 
James  B.  Eustis. 

The  Border  Land  of  Morals.  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
A.  Bartol. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach? 
Rev.  A.  S.  Isaacs. 

The  Dread  of  Death.  Junius  Henri 
Browne. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (October). 

Garibaldi's  Early  Years.    Wm.  R  Thayer. 

Iceland,  Summer  and  Winter.  Wm.  H. 
Carpenter. 

Boston  Painters  and  Paintings.  Wm. 
Howe  Downes. 

Lend  a  Hand  (October). 
Apostieship.    Bishop  Barrington.  • 
Mxjdern  Social  Conditions. 
The  Sweating  System. 

North  American  Review  (October). 

Rome,  or  Reason.    Col.  Robt.  G.  IngersoU. 

Child  Marriage  in  India.  Raj.  Coomar 
Roy. 

The  Sanitarian  (September). 

Education  in  Relation  to  Health.  Daniel 
Clark,  M.  D. 

Brain  Work  —  Essentials  for  its  Develop- 
ment and  Health. 

Sanitary  Inspectors  and  the  Importance 
of  their  Service  to  the  Public.  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter. 

Andover  Review  (October). 

The  Modern  Historical  Movement  and 
Christian  Faith.    Professor  Moore. 

Tolstoi  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Professor 
Francis  H.  Stoddard. 

Universalist  Quarterly  (October). 

Universalism.    Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton. 

Sacred  Song  as  an  Element  of  Worship. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Smith. 

Pilatism.    Rev.  E.  A.  Perry. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Idolatry.  Rev. 
G.  T.  Flanders,  D.  D. 

The  Civilization  and  Religions  of  Ancient 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Peru.  Caro- 
line A.  Sawyer. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

A  Study  of  Religion.  By  James  Marti- 
neau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  2  vols.  Macmillan  & 
Co.    Price,  $4.50. 
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Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs.  Selected 
by  Mary  W.  Tileston.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  • 

The  Love  that  is  unto  Life:  A  Sermon. 
By  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.  D.  Boston: 
Damrell  &  Upham. 

Some  Unitarian  Beliefs.  By  Rev.  C.  G. 
Howland,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Sermons  for  Our  Day.  By  John  Pag& 
Hopps.    London:  John  Heywood. 

Journal  of  Social  Science.  No.  XXIV* 
Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sad- 
haran  Brahmo  Samaj.  (for  1887).  G.  P.  Roy 
&  Co.,  Calcutta. 

First  Annual  Report  and  Directory  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Oakland,  CaL 
(1887-1888).    Oakland:  H.  D.  W.  Gibbon. 

Fortune's  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Boston:  Tioknor  &  Co.    50  cents.  .1 

A  Strange  People.  By  John  M.  Batch- 
elor.    J.  S.  Ogilvie.    50  cents. 

A  Strange  Conflict.  By  John  M.  Batch- 
elor.    J.  S.  Ogilvie.    50  cents. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ex.  Com. 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Ass'n,  (for  1887). 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1305  Arch  St. 

Year  Book  of  Plymouth  Church.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  (for  1887).    Pp.  176. 

Fifth  Annual  of  All  Souls  Church,  Chi- 
cago, for  1888.    Pp.  52. 

The  Universal  Christ.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Beard,  LL.  D.  Williams  &  Norgate,  Lon- 
don, England.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Life  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.'"  Bv 
Edward  Miner  Gallaudet.  Henry  Holt  i 
Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Items  of  new8  are  mHctUd  from  ciU  our  ChurcheB 
and  workers.  Bui  to  insure  insertion  Uiey  must 
reach  us  on  or  beforb  thk  18th  of  the  moxth. 

Will  correspondents,  sending  us  news 
items,  please  observe  the  notice  above,  that 
such  items  "  should  reach  us  by  the  18th  of 
the  month." 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  been  over  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  announced  to  preach  in  Lit- 
tle Portland-street  Chapel,  London,  on  Sept. 
16th.  In  making  editorial  announcement 
of  the  same  the  Inquirer  thus  speaks  of 
him:  ^^ Among  the  many  names  of  preachers 
famous  in  America  none  is  so  deservedly 
honoured  in  this  country  as  that  of  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  whose  sermons  and  books 
are  well  known  and  much  valued  among  us. 
His  '  Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood,' 

*  The  Religion  of  Evolution,'  *  Belief  in  God,' 

*  Belief  about  Man,'  and  *  Religious  Recon- 
struction '  may  be  included  among  the  most 
fertilizing  utterances  of  the  American  pul- 
pit, and  his  poems  are  worthy  to  accompany 
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such  high  work.  We  strongly  advise  all 
who  can  to  avail  themselves  of  this  chance 
of  meeting  with  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
minds  of  our  times." 

We  go  to  press  too  early  to  be  able  to  give 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  Society  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  17  and  18,  of  the  New  York  Conference 
at  Rochester,  Oct.  16  and  17,  (also  the  spe- 
cial meeting  at  Toronto,  Oct.  18  and  19,)  and 
of  the  Western  Sunday-school  Society  at 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  24-26. 

Special  interest  was  added  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Conference  in  De- 
troit, not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  breth- 
ren from  the  Kast  ^Reynolds,  Batchelor, 
Horton,  Ames,  and  Sheer),  but  also  by  the 
ordination  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  Profes- 
sor A.  W.  Gould,  late  of  Olivet  College,  to 
our  ministry.  The  ordination  service,  which 
occurred  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  3,  was 
participated  in  by  all  the  brethren  named 
except  Brother  Ames,  and  also  by  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, of  Toledo,  and  Mr.  Sunderland,  of 
Ann  Arbor.. 

Prof.  Grould  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  tutor  there.  He  has 
been  a  professor  at  Olivet  five  years.  For 
^veral  years  he  has  been  distinctly  growing 
toward  the  Unitarian  position  in  hu  views, 
and  last  spring  decided  to  join  us  and  enter 
our  ministry.  He  visited  Ann  Arbor  soon 
after,  where  he  preached  his  first  Unitarian 
sermon.  It  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that 
overtures  were  at  once  made  to  him  to  visit 
Manistee  as  a  candidate.  He  did  so,  and 
received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
there.  He  spent  his  summer  in  the  East. 
Prom  Detroit  he  went  to  Manistee  to  begin 
his  work  immediately. 

The  Ministers'  Institute  at  Worcester, 
Oct.  1-4,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  The 
opening  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  upon  "  Destruction 
a  Condition  of  Life."  The  three  morninff 
devotional  meetings  were  led  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Jaynes,  Rev.  H.  W.  Foote,  and  Rev.  C.  F. 
Russell.  The  papers  were  by  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  (on  "The  Aim  and  Method  of 
Preaching"),  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  ("A  Com- 
parison between  Classic  and  Semitic  Eth- 
ics"), Prof.  Emerton,  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (on  "The  Conversion  of  the  Ger- 
manic Nations  to  Arian  Christianity  "),  Mr. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  of  Pittsfield  (on  "The  Sympa- 
thetic Use  of  the  New  Testament"),  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston-  (on  "Country 
Help  for  City  Charities"),  Rev.  N.  P.  Gil- 
man  (on  "Recent  Theology"),  and  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  (on  "The  Question 
of  Design  in  Nature  "). 

On  the  second  evening  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  of 
St.  George's  Episcopal  Church,  New  York, 
on  "The  Opportunity  of  a  City  Church." 

The  papers  were  all  able  and  stimulating; 


the  sermons  were  uncommonly  fine,  though 
as  different  in  almost  every  particular  as 
sermons  could  well  be;  the  morning  devo- 
tional meetings  were  excellent.  -Perhaps 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Institute  was  raised 
highest  by  Dr.  Rainsford's  discourse. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  of  Cambridge,  was 
elected  president,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  secretary. 

Much  pleasure  was  given  by  the  presence 
and  woras  of  three  English  brethren — ^Rev. 
H.  W.  Hawkes,  of  Liverpool,  Rev.  Edwin 
Odgers,  Principal  of  the  Unitarian  Home 
Mission  College,  Manchester,  and  Rev.  J. 
Collins  Odgers,  North  Manchester. 

At  the  Detroit  Conference  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy, 
for  many  jears  the  pastor  of  the  Fort  St. 
Presbyterian  church,  was  present,  and  by 
invitation  addressed  the  Conference.  He 
spoke  in  a  most  fraternal  spirit,  paying 
warm  tributes  to  a  number  of  our  ministers 
with  whom  he  had  had  ac<^uaintance  either 
personal  or  through  their  writings.  Of 
Channing  he  si>oke  with  an  appreciation 
and  a  reverence  that  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled, saying  that  if  he  should  ever  him- 
self be  so  happy  as  to  reach  a  humble  place 
in  the  heavenly  city  he  expected  to  see 
Channing  in  a  blaze  of  light  very  near  the 
central  throne. 

This  certifies  that  Rev.  C.  B.  Hun  ton,  of 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  until  recently  a  min- 
ister of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  has,  at  his  own  request,  and  after 
our  examination  of  his  credentials  as  to 
character,  been  welcomed  by  us  to  Unita- 
rian fellowship,  and  we  commend  him  as  a 
preacher  of  our  faith  in  Jonesboro  and 
vicinity.  John  R.  Effinqer, 

J.  T.  Sunderland, 
J.  C.  Learned. 
Western  Unitarian  Committee  of  Fellowship. 
September  4, 1888. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  credentials  of  Rev.  A.  Gay  Belknap,  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  a  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Quincy  Association  of  Congre- 
gational churches  and  ministers,  and  we 
hereby  grant  his  request  for  fellowship  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  recommend  nim 
to  the  confidence  of  our  churches. 

John  R  Epfinger, 
J.  C.  Learned, 
J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Committee  for  the  West. 
Chicago,  September  25, 1888. 

Barnstable.  Mass.— We  ought  to 
have  said  last  month  that  Rev.  A.  S.  (not 
A.  O.)  Nickerson  is  supplying  the  Unitarian 
pulpit  here. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— The  Sunday- 
School  Society  announces  for  its  third  series 
of  "  Lecture  Talks"  to  Sunday-School  teach- 
ers and  others,  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures 
on  "  The  Origin  and  History  of  Unitarianism 
in  America."    The  lectures  will  be  given  on 
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Saturday  afternoons,  beginning  Saturday, 
Oct.  20. 

—  The  opening  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  was  held  Oct.  10,  and  was  well  attended. 
A  capital  paper,  earnest  and  practical,  was 
read  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  as  representing  the 
younger  men  just  entering  on  the  Mission 
field.  Among  the  speakers  were  Rev.  Edwin 
Odgers  and  Kev.  J.  Collins  Odgers,  two  of 
our  English  ministers  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Manchester,  where  the  former  is 
also  principal  of  the  Unitarian  Home  Mis- 
sionary College.  A  hearty  welcome  was 
also  ffiven  to  Mr.  Flint,  who  has  just  built 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Winter  Harbor, 
Me.,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  cause. 
— Among  recent  visitors  to  Boston  should 
not  be  forgotten  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hawkes, 
who  after  sixteen  years  of  service  as  a  min- 
ister at  large  in  the  slums  of  Liverpool, 
broke  down  about  a  year  ago  and  has  since 
been  travelling  round  the  world  seeking 
health.  It  is  his  letters,  signed  "H.  W.  H.,^' 
which  have  created  so  much  interest  in  the 
London  Inauirerj  and  some  of  which  have 
been  copiea'by  the  Unitarian  and  other 
American  papers.  Our  English  ministry 
has  indeed  few  nobler  or  more  devoted  men. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday-School 
Societv  was  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct 
17  and  18,  with  opening  sermon  by  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  aud  interesting  conferences 
on  "YoungPeople's  Religious  Guilds,"  intro- 
duced by  Kev.  John  Cuckson,  "The Sunday 
School  and  Citizenship  "  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole, 
and  "The  Work  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment "  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Everett,  of  Somer- 
ville. 

— Boston  people  are  sorry  to  loose  Rev.  H. 
Price  Collier,  who  has  done  a  very  good  work 
during  his  six  years  at  Hingham.  Sundav, 
Oct  12,  he  preached  at  Arlington  St.  Church, 
by  exchange  with  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  who 
had  desired  to  give  his  Boston  friends  an 
opportunitv  of  nearing  him  again  before 
his  removal  to  Brookl)^.  He  was  listened 
to  by  a  large  congregation  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  interest,  and  many  good  wishes  go 
with  him  to  his  new  work. 
— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  U.,  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
of  several  weeks  in  the  west.  One  of  the 
Boston  dailies  giving  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney says  that  at  various  places  he  re- 
ceived heartiest  greetings  from  scores  of 
young  men  now  settled  in  the  West  who 
have  been  in  past  years  members  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  and  who  were  delighted 
to  meet  again  their  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor. 

— A  new  Unitarian  Church  was  opened  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Oct.  14.  The 
services — evening  at  present — are  held  in 
a  hall  set  apart  for  worship  in  Mr.  Mur- 
dock*8  free  hospital  for  women,  and  offered 
by  him  rent  free  for  two  years.  It  is  an 
excellent  site,  as  an  immense  i>opulation  is 
settling  down  on  the  new  land  around  it 
with  no  church  at  all  in  the  immediate 
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neighborhood.  The  new  enterprise,  which 
is  to  be  called  the  "Church  of  the  Grood 
Samaritan"  will  be  specially  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke,  but  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Suffolk  Conference. 
The  opening  sermon,  Oct.  14,  was  preached 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 

Burlington,  Vt.  — Rev.  L.  G.  Ware, 
who  has  been  out  of  his  pulpit  for  eight 
months  on  account  of  ill  health,  resumed 
his  ministerial  duties  Oct.  7th,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  people.  The  pulpit  was  very  ac- 
ceptably supplied  during  his  absence  by 
Rev.  I.  M.  Atwood,  D.  D.,  the  president  of 
the  Universalist  Theological  School  at  Can- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Cincinnati. —  The  new  church  which 
Mr.  Thayer's  Society  is  erecting  moves 
forward  somewhat  more  slowly  flian  was 
hoped;  it  will  probably  be  nearly  mid-win- 
ter before  it  is  ready  for  occupancy.  It  will 
be  simple  but  very  tasteful  in  its  architec- 
ture, and  admirable  in  its  appointments. 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  thirteenth  annual 
session  of  the  Michigan  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence (combined  with  a  missionary  meeting 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association)  was 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church  Oct.  2  and  3. 
At  the  opening  session,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
an  address  of  greeting  from  the  churches 
was  made  by  Rev.  Grindall  Rejrnolds,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Unitanan  Associa- 
tion, and  a  sermon  on  "The  Divineness  of 
Humanity "  was  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia.  Soth  were  very 
inspiring,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
printed  the  sermon  nearly  in  full  the  next 
morning. 

An  excellent  devotional  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday  morning,  led  by  Rev.  Greorge 
Batchelor,  after  which  the  Conference  held 
its  business  session,  with  reports  from  the 
churches  of  the  State,  and  addresses  from 
Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  of  Toledo,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Ames,  Secretery  Iteynolds,  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy, 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Detroit,  and 
others. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  church  vestry, 
thus  affording  the  visitors  from  a  distance 
a  good  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  and 
the  Detroit  people,  socially. 

In  the  afternoon  two  excellent  papers 
were  read  by  Rev.  Thomas  R  Slicer,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  (on  "The  Impressional 
School  in  Theology"),  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hor- 
ton,  of  Boston  (on  "The  Sources  of  Author- 
ity in  Religion  "). 

In  the  evening  Professor  A.  W.  Grould, 
late  of  Olivet  College,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  preaching  the 
sermon,  and  other  parte  being  taken  by 
Secretary  Reynolds,  Messrs.  Horton,  Bateh- 
elor,  and  Jennings,  of  Toledo,  and  Mr.  Sun- 
derland, of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  meetings  of  the  Conference  all 
through  were  most  excellent,  though  the 
attenoanoe  was  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  two  great  political  oonyentioDS  and  the 
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presenoe  in  the  city  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  the 
Prohibition  candidates  for  both  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  President,  Hon.  Austin  Blair,  of  Jack- 
son; vice-presidents,  Judge  Boynton,  of  De- 
troit, and  Mrs.  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Grand  Kapids; 
secretary,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor; treasurer,  George  Stickney,  of  Grand 
Haven:  mi^ionary  committee,  Rev.  Row- 
land Connor,  of  £ast  Saginaw,  Rev.  C.  R. 
Elliott,  of  Jackson,  Rev.  L.  R  Daniels,  of 
Midland,  and  the  Secretary  ex-offido. 

Kansas. — ^The Kansas  Conference  meets 
at  Wichita,  Nov.  1^20. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  season  opens 
auspiciously  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Every  pew  is  rented,  and  the  church  is  too 
small  for  the  demand.  A  correspondent 
writes:  "We  expect  to  begin  special  chari- 
table work  this  year." 

Lawrence,  Kansas.— The  Lawrence 
Daily  Journal  contains  in  full  an  excellent 
sermon  from  Rev.  C.  G.  Howland  on  "  Some 
Unitarian  Beliefs."  The  need  here  is  very 
great  for  a  new  church  edifice.  The  pres- 
ent building  is  old,  cold,  uninviting,  and 
badly  locat^. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. —  The  Wisconsin 
Conference  met  here  Oct.  4-6.  The  visiting 
brethren  from  the  East  were  present  and 
added  much  to  the  interest.  The  president 
writes,  **  We  had  a  noble  conference." 

Newport,  R.  I.— Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  who 
has  given  great  satisfaction  by  his  preach- 
ing at  the  Channing  church  the  past  season, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
to  remain  another  year.  During  the  winter, 
however,  he  will  live  in  Boston,  and  spend 
only  his  Sundays  in  Newix>rt. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.— This  parish 
is  prosperous.  During  last  winter  the  pas- 
tor (Rev.  H.  1m  Wheeler),  arranged  a  series 
of  evening  services  which  were  conducted 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month,  from 
October  to  April,  by  the  following  preachers 
of  the  denomination:  Rev.  A.  A.  Brooks,  of 
Greenfield,  Rev.  H.  N.  Brown,  of  Brookline, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,of  Cambridge, 
Rev.  James  De  Normandie  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lyon,  of  Roxbury,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  and 
Rev.  Edward  Hale,  of  Boston. 

Before  the  summer  vacation  the  gentle- 
men of  the  society  organized  themselves 
into  a  Unitarian  Club  (following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  neighboring  parish  in  Water- 
town),  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  parish  and  denomina- 
tion, and  to  disseminate  Unitarian  ideas  of 
religion.  Two  successful  meetings  have 
been  held  this  fall  and  a  third  is  arranged 
tor  November.  At  the  last  meeting  two 
papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  F.  Clement  on 
"  Why  are  We  Unitarians?  "  and  one  by  the 
pastor  on  "The  Essential  Unitarian  Posi- 


tion."   The  reading  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,. 
Mr.  H.  N.  Sheldon;  Vice-President,  Mr.  P. 
Clement;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  Day;  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Lawrence  Mayo;  and  a  Managing 
Committee  consisting  of  these  officers  and 
the  five  following:  Messrs.  A.  C.  Ferry,. 
E.  F.  Melcher,  D.  F.  Young,  Charles  Grout 
and  M.  G.  Crane. 

Salem,  Mass.  — The  Barton  Square 
Church  prospers  under  the  leadership  of 
its  new  pastor.  The  first  Sunday  after 
vacation  the  young  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion presented  to  the  church  a  fine  pulpii 
Bible,  of  the  revised  version. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.— The  new  pastor  of 
the  promising  new  Unitarian  Society  (Rev. 
C.  J.  Staples),  writes  us  enthusiastically  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Conference 
held  here  Oct.  9-10. 

St.Louis,  Mo. — A  correspondent  writes: 
At  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  services 
could  not  be  resumed  until  Sept.  23d,  owing 
to  delay  in  completing  the  new  organ.  Al- 
though Mr.  Snyder  has  preached  every 
Sunday  during  his  vacation,  the  word  he 
brings  to  his  own  people  is  given  with  all 
his  accustomed  power  and  eloquence.  He 
has  preached  about  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  and 
last  Sunday  he  commenced  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  '^Beginnings  of  the  Bible," 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Sunday- 
school  lessons. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  work  here  opens 
admirably  this  fall,  with  congregation  and 
Sunday-school  larger  than  ever.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  organized  an  adult  class  which  is 
studying  Allen's  "Outlines  of  Christian 
History.''  The  Emerson  Class  is  resumed 
with  enthusiasm.  A  Unity  Club  will  be 
organized  soon.  Evening  services  began 
Oct.  14th. 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Rev.  W.  H.  Spencer  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  here,  to  take  effect 
January  1, 1889.  His  intention  is  to  go  into 
business.  The  Unitarian  Society  has  be- 
come verv  much  attached  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  much  regrets  this  decision  on  his  part. 

Westford,  Mass.— From  the  Unity 
Club  of  the  Unitarian  Society  comes  a  pro- 
gramme of  work  for  the  season  prepared  by 
the  minister,  Rev.  E.  B.  Maglathlin.  It  con- 
tains, first,  a  series  of  **  Studies  in  American 
History,"  and  second,  a  series  of  *^  Studies 
in  American  Poetry."  The  club  meets 
weekly  from  Oct.  12  to  March  29. 


JOTTINGS. 


A  gentleman  who  has  been  visiting  Dr. 
Martmeau,  in  Scotland,  writes  to  a  friend 
in  this  country  saying,  *^  A  party  of  us,  with 
Mr.  Martineau,  have  just  tramped  in  the 
Highlands  fourteen  miles."  And  yet  Dr. 
Martineau  is  83  years  old*    With  such  phy- 
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sical  vigor  we  do  not  so  much  wonder  at 
the  intellectual  vigor  which  has  given  us  at 
W  and  after  the  two  greatest  literary  works 
of  his  life. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  large  sale 
which  that  excellent  book  for  the  quiet 
hour,  "Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs," 
which  we  noticed  last  month,  is  having. 
The  compiler  writes  us:  "There  has  not 
been  a  week  during  the  past  five  months  in 
which  orders  have  not  come  to  me  for  it. 
One  to-day  from  *  The  Channing  Auxiliary 
Society '  of  San  Francisco,  for  ten  copies.*' 
All  these  orders,  besides  the  regular  sales 
through  the  book  stores.  Of  such  noble 
aids  to  moral  self -culture — such  rational 
helps  to  hope  and  faith — there  is  little 
danger  of  any  making  too  much  use. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Critic^  of  the  late  Edward  P. 
Roe,  that  all  profits  from  his  earlier  novels 
and  writings  were  given  to  the  payment  of 
'debts  contracted  by  another.  And  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  Mr.  Koe  was  not  a  rich  man, 
though  he  might  have  been.  While  yet 
unknown  to  fame  his  endorsement  of  cer- 
tain notes  threw  him  into  bankruptcy.  Soon 
after  his  reputation  was  made;  but  every 
dollar  earned  was  given  to  the  creditors 
who  legally  could  not  have  collected  a  cent. 
The  money  was  given  cheerfully;  and  it 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  "  I  did  not  leave 
Cornwall,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "  until  every 
man  received  from  me  every  dollar  that  I 
owed  him.  I  paid  the  debts  which  I  did 
not  contract  myself,  but  was  made  poor  by 
doing  so." 

Falsehood  is  in  a  hurry:  it  may  be  at  any 
moment  detected  and  punished.  Truth  is 
calm,  serene,  its  judgment  is  on  high:  its 
King  Cometh  out  of  the  chambers  of  eter- 
nity.—i)r.  Joseph  Parker. 

An  Episcopalian  School  is  about  to  be 
started  in  Tokio  for  the  education  of  high 
caste  Japanese  ladies.  Miss  Martha  Aldrich, 
of  Ashland,  N.  H.  is  just  about  sailing  to 
take  charge  of  it. 

The  students  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
School  of  which  Brooker  T.  Washington  a 
Hampton  graduate  is  principal,  have  just 
completed  a  large  3}4  story  brick  building 
on  which  the  students  have  done  all  the 
work  except  putting  on  the  tin  roof.  The 
building  has  been  named  "  Armstrong  Hall," 
in  honor  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  of  the 
Hampton  Institute. 

An  interesting  problem  is  being  solved  by 
Professor  Washington.  Some  seven  years 
ago  he  started  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School, 
with  twenty  pupils.  To-day  he  has  405 
bright  young  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  south  receiving  training  in  the  school. 
The  school  pays  especial  attention  to  in- 
creasing the  industrial. capacity  of  the  negro 
in  connection  with  his  mental  and  moral 
training.    At  present  there  are  twelve  in- 


dustries taught  in  the  school.  All  materials 
used  in  building  are  manufactured  on  the 
place  by  the  students.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  during 
which  time  the  students  may  learn,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  regular  school  education,  car- 
pentering, black-smithing,  wheel-wrighting, 
painting,  brick-making,  masonry,  farming, 
printing,  cooking,  laundry  work  and  M 
household  arts. 

John  Ck)dman  tells  in  the  Century  the 
following  story  about  Father  Taylor,  the 
famous  sailor  preacher:,  "I  remember  once 
listening  to  a  heavy  Calvinistic  discourse 
in  the  Bethel  church  from  a  distinguished 
Boston  clergyman.  Father  Taylor  sat  in 
the  pulpit,  and  it  was  a  study  to  watch  the 
ill-disguised  expressions  of  contempt  upon 
his  face.  At  last  the  sermon  came  to  its 
end,  and  the  preacher  stepped  aside  to  give 
Father  Taylor  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
closing  prayer.  Instead  of  that  he  tapped 
the  Calvinist  on  the  shoulder,  and,  loolang 
down  on  the  audience,  said,  with  a  calm 
smile,  '  Our  good  brother  means  well,  but  he 
don't  know.  I  guess  there's  time  enough  for 
another  sermon,  so  I'll  just  take  his  text 
and  preach  from  it.'  It  was  like  a  cloud- 
burst. Half  the  time  he  turned  his  back 
upon  us,  and  rained  down  torrents  of  argu- 
mentative eloquence  upon  the  brother  upon 
the  sofa  behind.  We  all  enjoyed  the  scene 
immensely.  At  last  Father  Taylor  subsided, 
and,  extending  his  hand  to  the  clergyman, 
said,  in  his  most  gentle  tone  and  in  his  most 
winning  way,  'Brother,  forgive  me  if  I 
have  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  did  not  want 
you  to  come  on  this  quarter-deck  and  kick 
up  a  mutiny  against  Divine  Ptovidence 
among  my  crew.' " 

Last  week  I  asked  an  eminent  man,  who 
was  long  a  professor  in  an  evangelical  theo- 
logical seminary,  what  he  thought  the  essen- 
tials of  religion  to  be.  We  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
atonement,  and  the  nature  of  Christ;  but 
his  answer  was  just  what  yours  and  mine 
would  be,—"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."— President  Eliot. 

Says  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson:  "Art,  like 
heaven  and  the  angels,  should  be  bound  by 
the  moral  sentiment;  and  the  form  of 
beauty  is  but  the  eye  of  a  basilisk  if  its 
influence  be  not  pure." 

We  are  offering,  for  a  few  months,  to  send 
T)ie  Unitarian  to  new  readers  for  examin- 
ation, 3  months  for  10  cents,  hoping  thus  to 
increase  the  permanent  circulation  of  the 
magazine. 

Who  will  send  us  10  cents,  and  the  name 
of  some  friend,  not  a  subscriber,  to  whom 
he  would  like  7'he  Unitarian  sent  for  3 
months  ? 

Who  will  send  us  a  dollar  and  10  names 
of  non-subscribers  to  whom  we  may  send 
The  Unitarian  for  3  months? 
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MANGER-BIRTHS. 

**  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son.  and 
wrapped  him  In  s^vaddling-clothes.  and  laid  him  In 
a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  In 
the  inn  "—St  Luke  2:7.  **  Truth  is  ever  born  in  a 
manger."— Emerson  to  Cariyle  in  1831. 

No  room  for  Christ  inside  the  inn! 

The  hostelries  of  this  oold  earth 
Have  never  truly  cordial  been 

To  new-born  good  or  Christly  worth. 

They  have  been  filled  with  other  guests, 

More  popular,  less  noble  ones. 
The  tavern-keeper  ne'er  invests 

In  welcomes  to  Grod's  latest  sons. 

The  stable  or  the  cave's  the  place 
Wherein  the  Christ  is  brought  to  light; 

€k>d's  newest  glory,  freshest  grace. 
Is  always  born  within  the  night. 

But  blest  are  those  who  find  the  cave, 
And  worship  at  the  dear  Christ's  feet; 

Let  crowds  and  Herods  scoff  and  rave. 
The  wise  ones  Gkxl's  annointed  greet. 

The  new-bom  babe  shall  be  the  King 
To  reign  in  peace  o'er  all  the  earth; 

Angels  of  Grod  his  advent  sing; 
All  men  shall  one  day  ownliis  worth. 

Truth's  ever  in  a  manger  bom; 

Its  throne,  alas!  is  far  away: 
The  light  that  gilds  each  sacred  morn 

Must  slowly  climb  to  its  noonday. 

But  Truth  that's  in  a  manger  bom 

Will  subdue  all  unto  its  sway; 
The  light  that  gilds  each  sacred  mom 

Will  surely  climb  to  its  noonday. 

Beform  is  born  within  the  cave, 
Slowly  it  finds  the  haunts  of  men; 

Often  'tis  buried  in  its  grave: 
Take  heart!    This  Christ  shall  rise  again. 

By  death  he  cannot  holden  be; 

Through  death  to  life  his  way  shall  go 
Till  all  entombed  ones  are  made  free. 

And  all  shall  right  and  justice  know. 

Within  thy  heart  for  Christ  make  room; 

All  prejudice,  all  self,  put  out; 
Sweep  from  thy  soul  witn  forceful  broom 

All  cowardice,  all  with'ring  doubt. 

Thv  heart  may  be  an  humble  place, 
But  Truth  and  Love  will  enter  there; 

The  glory  of  the  Lord's  dear  face 
Wul  make  the  darkest  comer  fair. 


Make  room  for  goodness,  beauty,  love. 
That  which  is  old,  that  which  is  new. 

Throngs  welcome  not  births  from  above; 
GUxl's  chosen  ones  are  always  few. 

There's  always  standing-room  in  Heaven 
For  each  new-comer,  small  or  great; 

To  heavenly  hearts  this  power  is  given — 
Throw  open  wide  thy  heart's  best  gate! 

Let  each  new  King  of  Glory  in 
That  e'er  outside  the  portal  waits; 

Make  thine  own  mind  a  friendly  inn 
For  all  such  guests — lift  up  the  gates! 

People  thy  soul  with  angels  fair. 

Strong,  gracious,  earnest^  true  and  brave; 
The  more  such  angels  Grod  finds  there, 

The  more  room  for  such  thou  wilt  have. 

These  messengers  which  come  to  thee. 
And  which  the  world  will  not  receive, 

Shall  surely  grow  sometime  to  be 
The  Christs  in  whom  all  men  believe. 

Then  compensations  great  and  sweet 
Will  crown  thee,  cross  and  waiting  done. 

Because  thou  worshipedst  at  the  feet 
Of  Gk)d's  new-bom,  rejected  Son. 

S.  W.  Sample. 
ChtUea,  Mcus, 


"ALL  THINGS  ARE  YOURS." 

A  Sermon  bt  Rev.  Brooke  Hebford,  Bos- 
ton. 
All  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul  or 
ApolloB  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come; 
all  are  yours  —  and  ye  are  Christ's. —  I  Cor. 
Ill,  21-23. 

There  is  a  fine,  wholesome  exultation 
about  those  words,  considering  from 
whom  thej  came,  and  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  We  do  not  like  to  hear 
a  rich  man  boasting  of  his  wealth;  but 
when  a  poor  man  tells  us  how  rich  he 
feels,  that  seems  wholesome,  and  it 
gives  a  glimpse  into  the  deeper  fact  of 
what  being  "well  off"  really  is.  And 
this  is  what  we  have  in  this  word  of 
Paul's  to  his  Corinthian  converts.  Poor 
men,   every  one  of    them,   with  little 
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enough  of  this  world's  gear!  What  dif- 
ferent ways  of  lopking  at  things  there 
are!  If  you  could  have  gone  to  any  one 
of  the  great  merchants  of  Corinth,  and 
asked  him  about  the  standing  of  the 
score  or  two  of  men  who  were  beginning 
to  be  known  as  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion,  there — his  answer  would  prob- 
ably have  been  something  like  this: 
"Standing!  My  dear  sir,  they  haven't 
any!  Why,  there  is  hardly  a  man 
among  them  worth  his  fifty  ounces  of 
silver.  You  might  buy  up  the  whole 
crowd  for  five  talents,  gold.  The  only 
man  among  them  who  has  anything  is 
that  sailmaker  Agrippa,  and  he  was  al- 
most ruined  by  having  to  break  up,  and 
leave  Rome,  on  that  last  edict  of  the 
Emperor's,  expelling  the  Jews."  That 
was  one  way  of  looking  at  them.  Paul 
looks  at  them  differently.  "  You  have 
everything,"  he  says.  "I  am  yours,  and 
Apollos  is  yours,  and  so  is  Cephas.  And 
this  world  is  yours  and  the  next  world 
is  yours,  things  present  and  things  to 
come  —  all  things  are  yours."  A  right 
royal  setting  forth  of  their  position,  if 
they  could  only  feel  it  so.  And  you 
know  they  did  feel  it  so  in  the  main. 
Take  that  early  Christian  life  as  a  whole, 
and  there  is  very  little  whining  in  it, 
very  little  about  their  poverty  or  diffi- 
culties or  hardships.  They  rise  up  be- 
fore us — Paul  and  his  fellows,  and  those 
humble  nameless  folk  who  gathered 
around  them — they  rise  up  before  us 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  not  as 
weary  and  sorrow-laden  men,  treading 
painfully  along,  but  as  soldiers  march- 
ing with  firm  ringing  steps,  and  singing 
songs  of  triumph  as  they  go. 

That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  *words. 
And  it  is  a  good  sentiment — touching 
the  very  heart  of  happy  Christian  liv- 
ing. But  there  is  something  more  than 
sentiment  in  the  expression  —  "  All 
things  are  yours."  What  is  "ours"? 
What  is  "  property"  ?  What  is  making 
anything  yours,  and  having  it  as  your 
own? 

Of  course,  to  begin  with,  the  absolute 
and  final  ownership  of  anything  is  im- 
possible. You  may  speak  of  a  man 
"possessing"  a  large  fortune,  or  "own- 
ing" so  much  real  estaie.     But  when 


you  look  closely  into  it,  this  is  only  a 
way  of  speaking  of  his  temporary  rela- 
tion to  these  things.  He  is  only  a  ten- 
ant after  all;  his  "proprietorship" 
amounts  to  having  the  free,  full  use  of 
them  while  he  lives.  You  may  add,' 
that  he  can  choose,  also,  who  shall  have 
them  when  he  dies.  True — ^but  he  can- 
not have  them,  himself,  then.  When 
Douglas  Jerrold  heard  of  a  man  dying 
wortJht  a  million,  he  said  —  "Ah,  a  nice 
little  property  to  begin  the  next  world 
with;"  —  but  the  very  jest  only  makes 
thj  bare  fact  a  little  more  ghastly.  As 
the  Italian  proverb  says:  "There  are  no 
pockets  in,  a  shroud."  So  that,  after 
all,  a  man  is  only  a  tenant  of  what  the 
world  calls  "his  property" — liable  to 
have  to  quit  on  short  notice  —  some- 
times none.  Rather  a  precarious  sort 
of  investment  to  put  one's  life  and  man- 
hood into,  is  it  not  ? — and  some  sink  soul 
and  heart  and  conscience  in  it,  too!  So 
that,  "  ownership,"  when  you  look  into 
it,  turns  out  to  be  simply  the  power  of 
a  man  to  do  with  certain  things  what  he 
chooses,  to  have  full  use  of  them  while 
he  lives. 

But  then,  again,  even  this  "full  use 
while  he  lives"  may  be  further  limited. 
It  may  be  limited  by  his  capacity  for 
putting  them  to  use.  There  are  many 
different  uses  of  things;  some  higher, 
some  lower;  some  temporary,  some  last- 
ing; some  are  merely  for  the  outer  life, 
some  for  the  deeper,  inward  being.  I 
do  not  preach  that  people  should  de- 
spise the  uses  of  the  outward  life.  It  is 
a  good  thing  in  its  way,  to  have  such 
property  in  tilings  as  to  be  able  to  eat 
them,  drink  them,  clothe  or  house  your- 
self in  them,  or  sell  them  for  other 
things  that  in  one  way  or  another  will 
surround  your  life  with  satisfaction  and 
minister  to  all  its  wants.  Yet  still,  these 
are  not  the  highest  uses  of  things  to 
man,  and  when  I  see  that  men  have 
somehow  singled  out  these  outward  uses 
as  constituting  that  supreme  appropria- 
tion of  things  which  is  to  be  called 
"  property,"  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  a  screw  loose  in  our  ideas,  and 
that  they  want  some  revising. 

Let  us  have  an  illustration  or  two. 
Here  is  a  man,  suppose,  who  owns  some 
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wide  estate  of  wood  and  meadowland 
and  mountain.    He  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  it,  pasture  his  herds  on  it,  cut  down 
the  timber  in  the  wood,  quarry  or  mine 
the  mountain.     His  use  of  it  finds  him 
large  houses,  luxurious  furniture,  sump- 
tuous living,  carriages,  servants,  every- 
thing that  he  likes   to   procure.     But 
suppose  this  —  and  it  is  no  such  very 
uncommon  thing  —  that  he  h^  hardly 
an  idea  beyond  these  outward  uses  of  it 
all.     Suppose  he  has  never  cultivated 
his  mind;  knows  nothing,  cares  nothing 
about  his  lands  except  their  price  per 
acre  if  he  should  sell  them,  or  their  pro- 
ductiveness of  crops  or  minerals.     Sup- 
pose he  has  no  feeling  of  the  beautiful, 
no  pleasure  in  the  wisdom  and  wonder 
of  things — so  that  though  he  may  point 
out  that  mountain  to  visitors  as  "his 
mountain,"    the    only  thing  he    cares 
about  it,  is,  that  it  is  so  high  and  so 
large,  and^has  coal  or  iron  in  it  And  still, 
the  world  says  with  him,  that  it  is  all  his. 
Well,  close  by,  suppose,  shall  live  a 
man  who  comparatively  speaking  is  quite 
poor.     Perhaps  he   does   not  own   an 
acre.     Perhaps  the  very  house  he  lives 
in,  is  rented  from  the  other.     But  sup- 
pose him  one  whose  eye  and  mind  and 
heart  are  wide  open  to  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  this  great  world.     For  miles 
around  his  little  home  he  knows  almost 
every  bush,  knows  them  separately,  has 
a  sort  of  friendly  feeling  for  the  more 
familiar  of  them.     He  may  not  turn  a 
living  thing  into  the  pasture-lands,  but 
he  knows  the  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  there,  has  foimd  out  the  rare  spe- 
cies— though  for  that  matter  the  com- 
monest field  flower  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  as  he  looks  into  its  wonderful 
construction  is  as  rare  to  him  as  if  it 
came  from  Japan.     But  he  loves  the 
mountain  most.     It  is  not  his  to  mine, 
or  to  quarry,  nor  even  to  hunt  over — 
but  he  feels  it  a  familiar  friend  every 
time  he  looks  at  it  from  his  cottage 
door.     In  the  sunshine,  or  in  the  shade; 
when  the  brush  upon  its  slopes  ^lows  in 
the  flaming  glory  of  the  autumn,  or  all 
lies  folded  in  the  solemn  winding  sheet 
of  winter- snow;  even  when  the  clouds 
rest  gloomily  upon  its  crest,  or  only  its 
dim  outline  peers  through  the  rain  and 


mist — it  is   always  beautiful  to  him. 
And  he  knows  it,  knows  the  expression 
and  meaning  of  it,  as  the   face  of  a 
friend.     He  ^ows  the  meaning  of  this 
great  projecting  boulder  that  has  been 
grooved  and  scraped  by  the  glaciers  of 
the  ice  age;  of  this  long  ledge  of  peb- 
bles that  was  once  an  ancient  sea-beach; 
of    this  thin  layer  of  limestone  that 
myriads  of  years  gone  by  was  slowly 
formed  of  tiny  shells  that  glisten  in  his 
microscope  like  jewels  of  light;  and  all 
the  strange  markings  of  the  rocks  are 
to  him  Nature's  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
he  reads  the  story  of  that  creation  which 
through  all  changing  cycles  still  keeps 
moving  on!     He  Imows   it  far  better 
than  its  proprietor  at  the  mansion — 
knows  all  the  hill-paths,  and  the  quiet 
hollows,  and  the  little  moasy  nooks  where 
the  ferns  nestle  and  the  stream  gathers 
into  little  waterfalls,  and  he  loves  it  all, 
and  when  he  tells  his  friends  about  it, 
he  always  calls  it  " my  mountain."  Well, 
is  that  way  of  speaking  of  it  only  a 
pleasant  fiction  ?     This  Hnd  of  man  is 
no  fiction.     Bead  that  touching  book 
"The  Story  of  a  Scotch  NaturaUst  ";— 
or,   the  Life  of  Hugh  Miller,   only  a 
workman  in  the  Cromarty  stone  quar- 
ries, yet  to  whom  all  that  "  old  red  sand- 
stone "   "  belonged  "  more  than  ever  it 
did  to  the  men  for  whom  he  worked! 
Think  of  a  man  like  that  weaver  in  the 
Todmorden  factories,  with  whom  in  my 
first  ministry  I  had  many  a  ramble  over 
the  Yorkshire  moors,  who  could  show 
me  more  beauties  there,  down  to  the 
mosses  on  the  old  grey  walls,  than  I 
had   ever   dreamed   of.      Or    think   of 
Thoreau,  in  that  little   Walden  home, 
cultivating  just  enough  for  life's  barest 
need  and  meanwhile  making  the  wis- 
dom and  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  books 
and  men,  his  own, — Gloving  everything 
around  him,  and  loved  by  all — the  birds 
perching  about  him  as  he  hoed  his  gar- 
den ;  the  squirrels  nestling  up  to  him  as 
he  sat  reading  in  his  woodland  nooks; 
taking  all  that  country  side  into  his 
nund  and  heart,  and  maidng  it  curiously 
"  his  own,"  so  that  to-day  as  we  drive 
by  it  we  say,    "That  was  Thoreau's 
wood."    Is  that  way  of  speaking  only  a 
"  pleasant  fiction  ?  " 
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Of  the  two  kinds  of  men  I  have 
sketched,  to  which  does  that  piece  of 
God's  world  most  belong?  The  world 
says  unhesitatingly  "to  the  former."  It 
is  so  emphatically  his,  that  it  is  called 
his  "real  estate,"  as  if  men  had  uncon- 
sciously cast  about  for  a  phrase  to  em- 
phasize his  property  in  it.  People  do  not 
think  of  the  other  as  having  any  "prop- 
erty" in  it,  in  any  sense  except  a  vague 
poetical  sense  of  which  practical  men 
make  no  account!  But  in  God's  sight — 
in  the  deep  reality  of  things,  whose  is 
that  piece  of  the  world,  most  of  all  ?  In 
God's  sight  it  does  not  belong  to  either 
of  them, — they  are  both  only  using  it  in 
different  ways  and  degrees;  so  that,  the 
bottom  question  simplifies  to  this:  which 
of  these  ways  of  using  it  most  fully 
appropriates  it,  and  most  closely  and 
permanently  connects  it  with  the  user  ? 

When  you  look  at  the  matter  this 
way,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  our  words 
about  "property"  and  "ownership"  and 
"possession"  do  want  revising?  Or,  if 
we  are  still  to  keep  them  for  the  mean- 
ing into  which  they  have  grown,  do  we 
not  want  to  understand  that  this  mean- 
ing is  only  just  playing  on  the  surface 
of  things,  and  hardly  touches  their 
deepest  reality?  I  feel,  somehow,  as  if 
we  are  led,  in  the  deepest  fact  of  things, 
to  some  such  statement  as  this:  that  this 
world  of  God's  belongs  most,  not  to  him 
who,  as  men  call  it,  "owns"  most  of  it, 
but  to  him  who  has  most  knowledge  of 
it,  and  most  love  for  it.  It  is  not,  of  all 
this  varied  teeming  earth, — it  is  not 
what  you  scrape  up  and  carry  in  your 
hand  or  pocket,  that  you  make  really 
"yours" ;  but  it  is  what  you  take  into 
your  mind  and  heart,  what  you  know 
and  what  you  love.  That  which  you 
carry  in  your  hands,  you  can  only  carry 
a  little  way  and  then  the  fingers  loosen 
and  your  grasp  relaxes,  and  it  all  slips 
from  you.  But  that,  of  God's  great 
world  which  you  have  gathered  into 
your  mind  and  heart,  that  does  not  slip 
away;  that  becomes  part  of  your  very 
self,  and  goes  with  you  into  every  world 
to  which  you  may  go. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  world 
of  human  life.  Of  course  there  is  no 
question    of     actual   ownership, —  that 


does  not  come  in;  but  yet  the  very  same 
law  I  have  outlined  comes  in:  the  world 
of  human  life  is  most  his  who  knows  it 
best  and  loves  it  best  How  will  you 
appropriate  this  world  of  man  tq  your- 
self, and  make  it  yours?  The' common 
idea  has  been  to  get  some  kind  of  Lord- 
ship, or  kingship,  or  mastership  over  it, 
or  over  as  much  of  it  as  you  can.  In 
the  old  feudal  times,  the  vassal  had  to 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  swear  to  be  "his  man."  But  all 
that  is  a  poor  notion.  Go  forth  into  the 
busy  world  and  love  it;  interest  your- 
self in  its  life;  mingle  kindly  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows;  try  what  you  can  do 
for  men,  rather  than  what  you  can  make 
them  do  for  you,  and  you  will  know 
what  it  is  to  have  men  yours,  better 
than  if  you  were  their  king  or  master. 
Looking  through  history,  whose,  most 
of  all,  is  the  world?  Not  Alexander's 
or  Napoleon's.  They  tried  to  have  it 
theirs,  but  it  was  only  a  brief  hold  they 
got,  and  then  all  fell  utterly  from  their 
grasp.  No!  the  one  who,  most  of  all, 
has  inspired  men  with  a  passionate  feel- 
ing of  being  not  their  own,  but  his,  is 
Christ.  So  deeply  did  he  awaken  that 
feeling  "we  are  not  our  own,"  "we  be- 
long to  Christ,"  that  after  ages  at  last 
imagined  a  sort  of  actual  buying,  by  his 
subditutionary  sacrifice.  But  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  really;  it  was  sim- 
ply the  response  to  his  great  lova  And 
what  was  true,  in  the  large,  of  Christ's 
making  men  his,  is  true  in  little  of 
every  one, — or  may  be  true.  Even  in 
knowing  men,  there  is  a  curious  power 
to  gain  them.  The  schoolmaster  who 
knows  every  child,  individually;  the 
employer  who  not  merely  has  a  hundred 
men  on  his  pay-roll,  but  himself  knows 
them;  the  colonel  who  can  call  every 
man  in  the  regiment  by  his  name, — 
even  that  is  already  a  great  step  towards 
making  them  his;  let  him  love  them, 
and  give  himself  to  them, — and  they 
are  his.  He  whom  you  bind  to  you  by 
love,  becomes,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
yours.  A  friendship  is  more  truly  a 
possession,  than  a  slave.  So,  it  is  not 
mere  conventionality  when  a  friend 
writing  to  you  signs  himself  "yours." 
Of  course  it  is  often  conventional  enough, 
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bnt  it  has  come  out  of  a  true  feeling; 
there  is  a  real  meaning  at  the  heart  of  it. 

And  so  of  making  ttie  wise,  the  great, 
the  good, —  ours.  They  belong  to  the 
mind  and  heart.  Shakspeare's  plays 
do  not  become  yours  by  your  owning  a 
handsomely  bound  copy  of  them,  but 
again,  by  knowing  them  and  loving 
them.  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  are 
theirs  who  love  and  understand  them. 
So  true  is  this  that  John  Buskin  has 
pleaded  that  in  works  of  art  it  is  wrong 
to  claim  any  private  property  or  owner- 
ship. A  great  painting,  a  noble  group 
of  sculpture,  he  puts  it,  ought  not  to  be 
kept  by  any  man  as  his  private  posses- 
sion—  they  belong  to  humanity;  they 
have  no  right  to  be  monopolized  by  an 
individual;  they  ought  to  be  for  all  to 
know  and  love.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
could  ever  be  possible  to  set  up  that  as 
a  law,  but  that  is  the  true  spirit  Such 
things  do  belong  to  humanity.  Would 
you  allow  that  any  money  purchase 
could  give  a  man  a  right  —  any  real 
right — to  make  a  bonfire  of  Baffaelle's  or. 
Turner's  pictures,  or  to  break  up  the 
Laocoon  into  paper  weights  ?  It  is  not 
many  degrees  better  to  hide  a  noble 
work  of  art  in  a  private  room  and  churl- 
ishly keep  every  one  from  seeing  it 
There  are  some  who  do  this.  Not  many 
— for  I  think  the  noblest  owners  of  such 
things  generally  delight  in  sharing  their 
beauty  with  the  world;  but  here  and 
there  is  one  who  at  a  great  price  has 
purchased  world-famous  paintings  or 
statues,  and  keeps  them  jealously  to 
himself,  and  even  feels  as  if  his  doing 
so  enhanced  and  emphasized  his  owner- 
ship. Yet  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  really  the 
opposite  ?  He  has  the  piece  of  marble, 
or  canvas, —  but  the  beauty,  the  great 
thought,  that  which  gives  the  marble 
and  canvas  their  value,  that  cannot  be 
bought;  that  only  comes  by  knowing 
and  loving,  by  looking  on  the  beautiful 
thing  till  its  lines  grow  into  the  mind, 
and  loving  it  as  one  loves  a  friend 
greater  than  one's  self, —  and  that  love 
never  can  be  selfish! 

And  so  of  things  greater  than  art  and 
the  aesthetic  —  so  of  character,  and  the 
deep  qualities  of  life  itself.  You  can- 
not buy  these  things;  you  cannot  pay  a 


master  to  teach  you  goodness,  or  up- 
rightness, or  purity.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  teacher  can  do  nothing — it  is  some- 
thing to  see  the  workings  of  morals; 
knowing,  here  also,  goes  for  something; 
but  it  is  loving  that  does  infinitely  the 
most  The  thing  you  love  becomes  a 
part  of  you.  Your  friend's  nobleness, 
if  that  is  what  you  really  love  in  him, 
gives  you,  also,  some  touch  of  nobleness. 
You  may  never  have  much  opportunity 
for  heroism;  but,  if,  as  you  read  of  some 
brave,  heroic  deed^  your  heart  throbs 
and  tingles  with  deep  loving  admira- 
tion, that  love,  by  subtle  chemistry> 
transmutes  the  deed  into  your  character, 
not  the  whole  of  it,  but  some  touch  of 
it,  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  what  you 
are. 

Here  then  are  two  ways  of  having, — 
of  making  one's  own  the  field  of  Na- 
ture and  the  world  of  humanity,  and  the 
realms  of  art  and  beauty.  I  have  put 
the  contrast  very  broadly.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  oonb*ast  often  oc- 
curs so  broadly  in  actual  life.  These 
different  ways  of  using  and  having, — 
higher  and  lower  —  for  the  body  and 
for  the  mind,  really  mingle  and  inter- 
lace. And  they  should  so  do.  We  want 
something  of  the  lower  ownership,  some- 
thing for  the  bodily  use,  or  else  the 
mind  and  soul  will  not  be  around  long. 
The  "  beautiful "  will  not  keep  us  aliva 
One  admires  the  winter's  winding  sheet 
of  snow  the  better  if  one  has  rubbers 
and  an  overcoat.  Of  that  beautiful  wood 
that  delights  my  eyes,  part  must  be 
cleared  for  a  potato  field,  and  some  cut 
down  for  firewood!  A  man  may  have 
both  uses.  He  may  have  great  posses- 
sions in  this  world,  and  use  them  so  as 
to  enrich  his  soul  for  all  worlds.  That 
is  a  suggestive  epitaph  which  you 
sometimes  see  in  monkish  Latin  on 
old  tombs  in  England: 

"What  I  kept,  that  I  left; 
What  I  gave,  that  I  have  "; 

and  perhaps  there  is  a  still  tenderer 
depth  in  that  other  inscription  taken 
from  another  grave:  "Here  lies  one 
who  transported  a  large  fortune  to 
Heaven  in  acts  of  beneficence — and  is 
gone  thither  to  enjoy  it" 

It  comes  to  this:    We  do  not  want  to 
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revolutionize  all  the  common  ideas  of 
property,  but  let  men  see  just  how  far 
down  into  realities  those  ideas,  and  the 
words  that  stand  for  them,  go.  Men 
want  to  see  that  this  whole  common  idea 
of  property,  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
the  solidest  reality,  and  for  which  they 
are  so  apt  to  grind  and  slave  and  give 
their  very  life,  is  after  all  only  a  life  in- 
terest, and  that  not  the  best  interest  or 
the  highest! 

And  so  we  all  want  to  see  how  large 
a  part  of  the  finest  use  and  treasure  of 
God's  world  is  free  to  all!  It  is  only 
the  poorer,  temporary  uses  —  good  in 
their  way — but  merely  temporary,  it  is 
only  these  that  are  so  limited;  the 
higher,  lasting  uses  are  for  all.  For  all 
who  will  have  the  open,  loving  life!  It 
is  not  what  we  carry  in  our  pockets  that 
makes  us  most  truly  rich, — even  though 
it  be  in  gold  or  diamonds.  The  open 
eye  to  see  the  beauty  that  is  in  earth's 
poorest  place;  the  thoughtful  mind  to 
watch  the  world's  life  and  change  and 
growth  and  working  together;  the  in- 
terest in  books  so  as  to  absorb  their  rich, 
warm  life  into  your  mind;  the  large 
heart  to  look  on  all  around  you  with 
tender,  loving  sympathy,  feeling  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  having  your 
single  life  multiplied  as  it  were  a  hun- 
dred fold  by  interest  in  others, — these 
things  are  what  make  man's  being  rich 
and  full,  and  quick  with  "  the  promise 
and  potency"  of  greater  life  to  come. 
And  so  I  think  we  should  look  round  us 
in  this  world,  even  in  the  poorest  comer 
of  it,  with  a  royal  sense  of  privilege  and 
blessing  —  a  feeling  like  that  which 
breathes  in  this  old  word  —  that  "all 
things  are  ours," —  sunshine  and  storm, 
the  flowers,  the  glistening  innumerable 
stars,  the  solemn  mountain  heights,  the 
vast  domain  of  history,  the  lofty  ideals 
of  art  and  music  and  poetry,  the  rich 
surrounding  interests  of  the  life  about 
us,  all  good  and  great  and  wise  ones, 
earth's  noblest  uses,  Heaven's  glorious 
hopes,  things  present,  things  to  come, 
— all  tilings  are  ours! 

"  And  we  are  Christ's,"  and  "  Christ 
is  God's."  Yes!  All  things  gather  to 
their  highest.  All  earnest  upward  life 
looks  upward  yet,  leads  upward.     The 


life  which  feels  this  happy  royal  sense 
of  richness  as  it  looks  round,  feels  all  its 
blessing  brighter  and  more  precious  as 
it  looks  up,  and  earth's  use  and  joy  cul- 
minate as,  with  Christ,  we  catch  the 
sense  of  life's  infinitude,  and  see  all 
resting  in  the  ever- enlarging' light  of 
Heaven  and  God! 


ANXIETY. 

The  troubles  I  have  never  seen 
Have  burdened  me  with  care 

Far  more  than  those  which  it  has  been 
My  lot  to  share. 

Hath  not  to-day  its  share  of  woe? 

O,  that  we  were  but  wise, 
To  bid  the  past  and  future  go 

From  passing  skies! 

Lee  Faikchild. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


RELIGIOUS   GUILDS. 

A  Paper  bead  at  the  annual  Mecting  op  the  Sun- 
day School  Society,  sprincjfield,  Mass.,  October 
18th,  by  Rev.  John  Cockson. 

There  is  no  subject  of  deeper  moment 
to  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the 
Christian  minister,  than  that  which  we 
are  met  to  consider  this  morning,  viz., 
the  religious  education  of  the  young. 
How  shall  our  youths  of  both  sexes  be 
religiously  impressed  and  held  in  loyal 
connection  with  the  church  and  its  insti- 
tutions? We  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
look  at  the  question  not  merely  from  the 
stand- point  of  the  future  of  our  young 
people,  but  also  with  an  eye  to  the  fut- 
ure of  religion  itself.  Both  are  very 
seriously  concerned  in  the  way  in  which 
we  settle  it.  There  is  a  danger,  which 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  hide  from 
ourselves,  that  the  younger  branches  of 
our  families  may  grow  up  with  no  vital 
care  for  religion,  or  its  services,  and  so 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  non- religious,  and 
of  those  who  for  respectability's  sake,  or 
for  some  other  equally  questionable  mo- 
tive, keep  up  a  nominal  connection  with 
organized  Christianity,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms.  We  have  reason  to  look 
with  alarm  to  the  waning  of  religious 
ardor  among  the  present  generation,  not 
merely  in  our  own  churches,  but  in  all 
denominations. 

Time  was  when  religion  acted  like  a 
magnet  and  won  the  hearts  of  its  adher- 
ents.    It  was  intrinsically  magnetic,  and 
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old  and  young  flocked  to  the  churches, 
because  they  found  in  them  that  which 
satisfied  a  natural   craving,   and  that 
which  they  could  discover  nowhere  else. 
They  felt  under  a  strong  obligation  to 
worship  God  with  their  fellows,  and  to 
give  special  and  particular  training  to 
their  religious  instincts.    Now,  tor  vari- 
ous reasons,  all  this  is  changed.     The 
religion  of  our  day  has  largely  lost  its 
charm;  people  are  no  longer  drawn  to  it, 
or  held  by  it,  as  they  once  were;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  teachers  and  preachers  is 
taxed  to  the  uttermost,  to  find  baits  and 
allurements  with  which  to  reach  the  ap- 
parently heedless  and  unchurched  mul- 
titude.    They  are  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
desperate    expedients,    and    frequently 
offer  their   wares  like   hucksters   at  a 
village  fair,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  the  bugle  and  the  big  drum. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.     Religion  is 
a  necessity  of  our  nature.     We  cannot 
do  without  it,  and  not  seriously  impair 
the  substance  and  quality  of  our  being. 
And  few  of  those  who  persistently  ig- 
nore it  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  dispense  with  it  altogether. 
Although   they  never   attend  religious 
services,  there  are  emergencies  in  their 
lives   when  they  find  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  religion.    When  their  chil- 
dren are  married,  or  their  dead  are  bur- 
ied, they  avail  themselves  of  the  relig- 
ious aids  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  lives  they  systematically  ignore, 
or  to  which  they  yield  but  a  languid  and 
fitful  interest.     Can  anything  be  more 
pitiable  ?    Religion  is  a  jealous  mistress, 
and  demands  the  ardent  affection  of  her 
followers.     She  will  have  none  of  their 
lukewarm  love,  and  scorns  their  frozen 
patronage.   They  cannot  subordinate  her 
to  their  pleasure  or  convenience  and  still 
keep  her.     She  must  possess  them  be- 
fore they  can  possess  her.     Her*  truths, 
and  principles,  her  hopes,  and  felicities, 
and  consolations,  are  only  granted  to 
those  who  enthrone  her  in  their  hearts, 
and  yield  to  her  full  homage  and  obedi- 
ence. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  mean  by  re- 
ligion? It  seems  to  me,  that  in  this 
age,  we  have  hardly  answered  the  ques- 
tion to  our  entire  satisfaction,  either  in 


the  Sunday-school  or  the  Church.  At 
any  rate  our  minds  do  not  seem  to  be 
definitely  made  up  about  it.  Some  of 
us  confound  religious  education  with 
biblical  exegesis,  and  fancy  that  when 
we  have  furnished  our  schools  with  com- 
petent teachers,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
first  class  text-books,  our  work  is  accom- 
plished; others  imagine  that  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  commandments  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  forgetting  that  both 
young  and  old  are  familiar  with  almost 
every  moral  precept,  and  have  far  more 
commandments  at  their  fingers'  ends 
than  they  have  any  disposition  to  keep. 
Religion,  properly  so  called,  is  an  atti- 
tude of  the  soul  towards  God  and  God- 
like things;  and  the  acquisition  or  rather 
the  culture  of  it,  is  as  distinct  from  mere 
instruction  in  theology,  or  science,  or 
philosophy,  or  art,  as  prayer  is  distinct 
from  a  recitation,  or  a  church  from  an 
academy. 

Religion,  as  the  Godward  side  of  our 
life,  is  unique,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  many  things  which  are 
often  made  to  do  duty  for  it.  It  differs  . 
from  theology  and  ethics  as  the  cause 
differs  from  its  effect,  and  the  substance 
from  its  form.  It  is  a  life  to  be  quick- 
ened and  inflamed,  rather  than  a  body 
of  divinity  to  be  imparted  and  enforced. 
It  grows  by  inspiration  and  not  by  in- 
struction. It  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  spirit  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,  and  only  when  we  can  say  with 
Augustine  "C7nde  mvo,  inde  dico,  ubi 
pascor  hoc  miniatro,^^  "whence  I  draw 
my  life  I  draw  my  speech,  and  where 
my  soul  feeds  in  that  I  minister,"  can 
we  truly  apprehend  our  function  as 
teachers  or  preachers  of  religion.  Re- 
ligion is,  first  and  last,  the  conscious 
recognition  of  a  living  soul,  of  its  rela- 
tions with  a  personal  God,  with  whom 
it  may  hold  fellowship  and  communion. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  can  never 
fall  below  that,  and  be  in  any  true  sense 
a  religion.  In  fact  it  is  this  personal 
relationship,  the  sense  that  our  lives 
with  all  their  crowded  details  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  defeat  and  victory,  lie  within 
the  orbit  of  a  personal  love  and  care, 
which  gives  to  faith  and  reverence,  wor- 
ship and  service,  all  their  validity  and 
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significance.  And  so,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  distinction  has  always  ex- 
isted between  an  acutely  religious  mind 
and  one  of  natural  morality.  The  mind 
which  by  habitual  practice  refers  its  life 
to  God  is  in  a  special  sense  the  religious 
mind.  And  it  is  this  disposition  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out  of  the 
souls  of  the  young  by  a  too  constant  and 
all  absorbing  interest  in  giddy  pleasures 
and  selfish  pursuits.  The  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world  may  come  to 
have  so  strong  and  deep  a  hold  upon  the 
sensitive  and  impressionable  minds  of 
our  youth,  as  to  leave  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
spirit.  None  of  us  would  desire  to  rob 
youth  of  its  natural  brightness  and 
gaiety,  or  to  acquaint  it  t^  early  with 
burdens  and  anxieties  which  wiU  come 
soon  enough;  but  we  would  fain  prove 
that  our  children  can  be  joyous  without 
being  irreverent,  full  of  exuberant  energy 
without  being  unmindful  or  forgetful  of 
the  God  that  made  them  and  the  world, 
which  to  them  is  so  full  and  fair.  There 
is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  preco- 
cious worldling,  or  a  heretical  young 
prig,  who  settles  great  questions  of  re- 
ligious belief  before  he  has  learnt  to 
lisp  his  prayers.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  do  something  to 
throw  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  and 
devoutness  around  our  youth,  to  devel- 
op in  them  a  sense  of  wonder  and  di- 
vine surprise,  and  a  taste  for  the  devo- 
tional life.  The  religious  spirit  will 
never  come  to  them  by  chance  or  acci- 
dent, and  it  requires  just  as  much  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers,  as  the  development  of 
their  muscles,  or  the  education  of  their 
brains.  And  yet  what  is  the  fact  in  re- 
gard to  it  ?  Even  in  the  homes  of  earn- 
est and  well-meaning  people  it  receives 
less  attention  than  it  did  formerly. 
There  was  a  time,  and  hot  long  ago, 
when  parents  deemed  it  a  duty  to  give 
some  heed  to  the  religious  training  of 
their  children.  They  taught  them  truths 
which  they  could  easily  understand; 
they  disciplined  them  in  religious  habits 
of  mind  and  temper,  and  brought  them 
up  in  the  daily  habit  of  praise  and  prayer. 
They  desired  to  see  them  grow  up  into 


Christian  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
so  did  not  neglect  their  early  training; 
and  the  men  and  women  of  our  churches 
to-day,  who  are  the  most  devout  work- 
ers, are  those  who  can  look  back  upon 
their  early  youth  and  rejoice  that  their 
parents  did  not  leave  them  to  grow  up 
without  religious  instruction  and  exam- 
ple, refined  pagans  in  the  heart  of  a 
civilization  which  owes  everything  that 
is  good  in  it  to  Christianity. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
religious  life  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  too  apt  when  they  reach  a  certain 
age  to  feel  that  their  religious  training^ 
is  at  an  end,  the  various  churches  of  our 
day  have  established  institutions  with 
purposes  and  exercises  conducive  to  the 
religious  spirit.  The  Episcopalians 
have  their  classes  preparatory  to  con- 
firmation; the  Congregationahsts  have 
their  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
and  these  institutions  are  definitely  and 
distinctly  religious  in  their  aims  and 
methods  of  work.  They  do  not  attempt 
secular  or  literary  enterprises;  but  an- 
nounce themselves  as  purely  religious 
agencies.  They  meet  regularly  for 
worship,  for  the  renewal  and  strength- 
ening of  the  devout  spirit,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  discipleship  to  the  great 
Teacher,  and  for  the  doing  of  such  acts 
of  charity  and  brotherhood  as  may  fall 
within  the  line  of  their  duty.  The 
Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  it  exists 
in  the  group  of  our  Unitarian  churches 
in  England,  and  here,  has  a  similar 
purpose.  It  is  purely  a  religious 
organization,  and  starts  out  with  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  religious 
life  is  largely  a  thing  of  discipline  and 
culture.  It  requires  sedulous  care  and 
attention,  and  flourishes  only  under  the 
most  diligent  and  persistent  cultivation. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  our  hearts,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  deal  with  religious  opportunities  as 
they  arise  in  our  experience.  F.or  in- 
stance, if  your  habitual  practice  be  to 
refer,  all  things  to  God^  that  devotion, 
that  practice,  will  give  you  a  presence 
of  mind  in  the  face  of  every  emergency. 
A  sudden  temptation  may  come,  but  you 
will  not  mistake  its  nature  or  your  own 
duty  in  respect  to  it,  if  it  be  your  habit 
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to  view  life  and  its  vicissitudes  from  the 
mount  of  God;  a  sudden  sorrow  may 
befall  you,  cleaving  your  life  in  one 
stroke;  but  steeped  in  religious  thought 
and  feeling,  you  will  not  lose  your  pres- 
ence of  mind,  or  the  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy of  your  religious  preceptions  in 
respect  to  it  Your  ear  by  practice  is 
quickened  so  that  you  hear  God's  voice 
where  others  miss  it,  and  own  his  prov- 
idence in  events  which  the  less  disciplined 
mind  often  fails  to  apprehend  The 
primary  object  then,  of  our  religious 
guilds  is  to  confirm  the  work  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  church  and  the 
home.  We  seek  to  add  another  to  the 
already  too  few  and  too  meagre  instru- 
mentalities which  tend  to  build  up  in 
strong  men  and  women  a  devout  and 
earnest  religious  life.  Our  work  is  not 
so  much  with  opinions,  or  with  ritual, 
only  so  far  as  iliese  affect  the  temper 
and  disposition.  Take  this  question  of 
the  habitual  tone  and  temper, — the  cul- 
tivation of  which  is  the  supreme  object 
of  religious  institutions.  It  is  a  matter 
which  men  in  their  busy  life,  engaged 
in  great  concerns,  as  they  say,  do  not 
think  much  of,  but  the  discipline  of  tem- 
per touches  a  man's  personal  character 
very  deeply  and  very  much  indeed.  We 
will  suppose  for  example  that  a  young 
man  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  the 
world  has  dealt  kindly  with  him;  then 
comes  a  check  or  reverse;  he  has  broken 
down  in  a  case  he  had  in  hand;  he  has 
failed  to  manage  people  whom  he  has  been 
lately  working  with;  he  has  found  his  mas- 
ter; he  is  thwarted,  criticised — and  this, 
of  course,  unjustly ;  he  is  rebuked  by  those 
who  have  no  title  to  be  his  judges.  This 
is  no  uncommon  trial.  In  a  more  or 
less  modified  form  it  is  happening  con- 
tinually to  our  young  people.  Most  per- 
sons in  such  a  case, —  justly  I  think, 
you  would  say — would  be  vexed,  soured, 
angry;  they  would  probably  set  to  work 
and  count  up  all  the  things  they  had 
done  well,  they  would  enumerate  all 
their  services,  sum  up  their  good  deeds, 
draw  invidious  comparisons  between 
themselves  and  those  who  outstripped 
them  in  the  race,  and  finally  sink  into 
irreverent  scepticism  and  sulky  misan- 
thropy.    Not  so  the  man  of  calm  and 


strong  religious  temper.  He  is  made  of 
braver  stuff.  Trial  only  shows  what  he 
really  is,  and  opportunity  makes  and 
does  not  msx  his  character.  What  pa- 
rent is  not  longing  for  his  children  some 
such  disposition  as  this  ?  And  yet  how 
few  try  to  cultivate  it  They  hope  that 
it  will  come  .without  effort  on  their  part. 
Now,  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  lay 
hold  of  young  men  and  women,  just  at 
the  time  when  an  untrained  mind  can 
ill  bear  any  unusual  strain,  and  seek  to 
fortify  them  with  the  religious  temper? 
What  a  light  a  man's  later  experience 
throws  upon  the  worth  of  early  discipline ! 
When  we  are  only  engaged  in  little 
things,  what  a  value  it  sets  upon  timely 
preparation,  upon  the  small  ventures  of 
faitiii  —  the  practice  of  trust  and  obedi- 
ence when  t^e  heart  is  fresh! 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
seeks  to  train  this  disposition,  in  several 
ways.  First,  by  reviving  the  decaying 
habit  of  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
A  prayerless  life  is  certainly  not  condu- 
cive to  the  religious  life.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  expect  people,  whether  young  or 
old,  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  religious 
worship  on  Sunday,  who  can  find  no 
leisure  and  no  desire,  for  openly  ex- 
pressed gratitude  and  love  to  God  dur- 
ing six  days  of  the  week.  And  there 
has  certainly  grown  up  of  late  a  timid- 
ity and  shrinking  as  to  the  habitual  use 
of  prayer.  We  are  repeatedly  warned 
against  formalism,  as  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  our  falling  into  it,  and  as  if 
it  were  worse  than  entire  forgetfulness 
of  God  and  of  our  indebtedness  to  him. 
The  daily  use  of  prayer,  spontaneous  or 
written,  need  not  degenerate  into  a  me- 
chanical ritual.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  frequently  does  so  degenerate,  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  persons  who  habitually 
use  a  liturgy  of  devotion  are  more  lack- 
ing in  the  manifestation  of  a  reverent 
spirit  than  those  who  profess  to  worship 
God  in  silence.  Then,  secondly,  the 
Guild  enjoins  upon  its  members  the  duty 
of  habitual  and  prompt  attendance  upon 
the  services  of  the  church.  The  act  of 
worship  is  too  sacred  to  be  treated  with 
laxity  and  disrespect  It  is  due  to  the 
place  and  the  occasion  that  worshipers 
should  assemble  with  becoming  prompt- 
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ness,  and  while  there,  should  preserve 
and  maintain  a  devout  and  reverent  at- 
titude. But  how  often  through  thought- 
lessness or  carelessness  or  indolence  is 
the  order  of  public  worship  interrupted 
and  rudely  disturbed.  People  who  would 
think  it  a  painful  breach  of  good  man- 
ners to  be  late  at  the  dinner  of  a 
friend,  are  habitually  late  in  their  attend- 
ance at  church.  The  one  act  would  fill 
them  with  shame  and  self-reproach,  but 
tiie  other  apparently  gives  them  no  con- 
cern. Even  so  obvious  a  duty  as  rever- 
ent regard  for  sacred  places  and  sacred 
services,  is  apt  to  lose  its  force  when  we 
do  not  exercise  vigilance  and  self-disci- 
pline. Then,  thirdly,  the  Guild  en- 
courages a  fearless  allegiance  to  Christ 
and  Christianity.  There  is  a  deplorable 
tendency  among  the  young  folk  in  our 
parishes  to  shrink  from  an  unequivocal 
identification  with  religion  and  its  ser- 
vices. Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  how  the  atmosphere  of  secular 
life  is  charged  with  indifference  to,  or 
contempt  of,  the  outward  confession  of 
religion.  Every  sordid  miserable  world- 
ling has  his  ready  quip  and  jest  at 
things  too  high  and  too  pure  and  noble 
for  him  to  appreciate.  Both  life  and 
literature  are  full  of  a  cold  cynical  and 
unsympathetic  treatment  of  religious 
themes.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  few  of  our  young  men,  and  young 
women,  have  the  moral  courage  to  open- 
ly avow  their  loyalty  to  the  Christian 
religion,  to  maintain  and  defend  its  be- 
liefs so  far  as  they  are  able,  and  throw 
themselves  with  earnestness  into  its  ser- 
vices. The  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  social  life,  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  moral  earnestness. 
On  the  contrary  it  tends  to  discourage 
fidelity  to  conviction,  and  makes  a  man 
in  religion  very  much  like  a  wheelbar- 
row, waiting  to  be  shoved  anywhere. 
The  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  religion  at 
the  dawn  of  manhood  or  womanhood 
is  a  serious  deprivation,  for  true  growth 
consists  not  in  the  replacement  of  the 
virtues  of  one  stage  of  life  by  the  vir- 
tues of  a  subsequent  stage,  but  by  keep- 
ing the  characteristic  of  each  season  of 
life  and  adding  to  it  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one;  and  we  grow  rightly  only 


when  we  keep  the  glad,  fresh  enthusi- 
asm of  our  youth,  and  add  to  it  the 
strength  of  manly  reason  and  resolve. 
But  in  the  present  age  the  young,  as 
they  pass  from  youth  to  maturity,  are 
apt  to  lose  the  fine  edge  of  their  enthus- 
iasm for  the  religious  life.  Not  a  few 
of  them  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is 
something  weak  and  sentimental  in  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  church  and  its 
services.  Sometimes  they  grow  ashamed 
of  it,  and  think  it  is  manlier  to  have  no 
religious  convictions  whatever;  some- 
times their  devout  fervor  is  dissolved  by 
the  falsely  so-called  knowledge  of  the 
world.  But,  whoever  permits  the  altar 
fires  of  faith  to  die  out  in  his  soul,  be 
he  poet,  scientist,  statesman,  merchant, 
artist,  or  preacher,  loses  a  vital  force  of 
first  importance,  a  perceptive  power  of 
the  keenest  value.  Sooner  or  later  he 
will  turn  a  jaded  eye  upon  a  stale  world 
only  to  find  in  it  nothing  either  to  ad- 
mire, or  to  trust,  or  to  love.  Duties  will 
become  irksome  regulations  with  penal- 
ties attached;  life  will  become  a'  cold 
room  on  a  wintry  day,  from  which  the 
fire  has  gone  out.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  aims  of  a  religious  guild,  to  prevent 
such  a  collapse  of  the  devout  instincts. 
By  the  habitual  study  of  religion,  not 
merely  from  its  rational  or  ethical,  but 
its  definitely  spiritual  side,  we  may  hope 
to  preserve  in  strong  and  capable  per- 
sons, whether  men  or  women,  a  relish 
and  taste  for  habitual  communion  with 
God,  and  commerce  with  the  things  of 
the  spirit 

But,  the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
is  not  simply  a  school  for  devotional 
training.  It  has  also  a  practical  work 
to  accomplish.  Religious  fervor  is  tran- 
sient if  it  be  not  anchored  to  some  help- 
ful work.  Prayer  and  duty  are  essen- 
tial to  one  another.  And  so,  it  is  our 
object  to  train  those  who  are  entering 
upon  life,  and  those  who  are  already 
advanced  in  it  in  works  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  The  meetings  of  our 
Guild  are  occupied  with  schemes  of 
practical  charity,  as  well  as  with  devo- 
tional literature  and  exercises.  The 
members  seek  out  cases  of  poverty,  or 
sickness,  or  trouble,  and  instead  of  leav- 
ing these  to  the  perfunctory  attention  of 
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public  officials,  they  give  to  them  per> 
sonal  care  and  sapervision.  In  this  way, 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  happy  and  the 
sad,  those  who  are  full  of  buoyant  health 
and  bounding  spirits,  and  those  who  are 
the  patient,  suflFering  "prisoners  of 
hope,"  are  brought  face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart.  The  greatest  enemy  of 
all  religion  is  a  sordid  self-interest. 
Until  that  is  uprooted  from  the  heart, 
none  of  the  graces  will  grow,  and  it  is 
as  reasonable  to  expect  grapes  from 
thorns  or  iigs  from  thistles  as  to  look  in 
later  life  for  the  tender  fruits  of  religion 
from  a  youth  that  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  practice  self-denial  or  to  feel  a 
warm  sympathy  with  humanity's  suffer- 
ings or  wrongs. 

The  details  of  organization  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  guilds  in  our 
several  parishes  may  well  be  left  to  the 
parishes  themselves.  No  hard  and  fast 
method  can  be  laid  down  as  necessary  in 
every  case.  It  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  you  to  know  the  lines  on  which 
we  have  worked  here.  ^We  have  no  great 
success  to  boast  of,  but  we  are  well  con- 
tented to  continue  as  we  began.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  I  invited  the  young 
people  in  this  parish  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  Guild  of  the  Gkx)d  Shep- 
herd. A  religious  manual  for  use  in 
private  and  in  public  was  duly  prepared, 
and  widely  distributed,  and  at  an  even- 
ing service  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
members  were  initiated,  partook  of  the 
communion  together,  and  about  forty 
solemnly  entered  the  guild.  We  have 
met  regularly  since.  Our  fortnightly 
meeting  is  opened  with  a  responsive  ser- 
vice taken  from  the  manual  or  from  the 
service-book  in  use  in  our  churches. 
Then  cases  of  need  or  sickness  are  en- 
quired into  and  provided  for,  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  the  members  read 
selected  passages  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious character  from  their  favorite  au- 
thors, and  sometimes  comments  are  made 
upon  the  selections.  The  meeting,  which 
lasts  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  is  then  closed  with  prayer.  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  what  people  at- 
tend these  meetings?  Are  they  all 
young  ?  No ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
young  and  the  experienced  should  be 


kept  apart  in  a  movement  which  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  dass  work,  but  one  in 
which  youth  and  maturity  may  greatly 
help  each  other.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  are  young,  but  while  the 
movement  is  primarily  intended  to  reach 
the  immature,  it  does  not  exclude  the 
presence  and  sympathy  and  literary  con- 
tributions of  tliose  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  life  specially  fits  Uiem 
to  be  the  friends  and  helpers  of  youth. 

LOYALTY  TO  CHRIST. 

There  are  men  who  would  fain  per- 
suade us  that  our  civilization,  with  its 
glorious  humanities,  its  solicitude  for  the 
xmfortunate  and  oppressed,  its  care  for 
the  young  and  the  aged,  its  wide-reach- 
ing charities  and  philanthropies,  is  the 
result  alone  of  natural  progress.  But 
until  these  teachers  shall  have  re-written 
all  history,  they  will  only  convince  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  or  who 
desire  to  be  convinced.  The  light  of  a 
humane  sentiment  now  indeed  Irradiates 
the  world  But  trace  its  rays  backward, 
and  you  will  find  them  to  focus  in  a  very 
wonderful  way  above  a  manger  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem.  Expunge  the 
name  of  Christ  from  the  history  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  and  not  only  its 
greatest  events,  but  its  whole  underlying 
tenor,  is  an  enigma.  I  will  not  say,  no 
man  has  a  right  to  say,  that  xmiversal 
ruin  would  have  overtaken  the  world  had 
not  Christ  lived  in  it  and  bequeathed  to 
the  ages  his  matchless  spirit,  because 
none  of  us  know  the  resources  of  the 
Creator.  This,  however,  can  truthfully 
and  without  exaggeration  be  affirmed: 
that  the  actual  sslvation  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  brought  about,  is 
largely  due  to  him;  that  the  forces  now 
in  existence  which  promise  most  for  the 
further  elevation  of  the  race,  are  forces 
which  derive  their  inspiration  from  him; 
that  however  the  Spirit  of  God  may  flow 
through  other  channels,  its  one  su- 
premely great  conduit  is  the  soul  and 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  why  should  Jesus  claim  our  per- 
sonal allegiance  so  many  centuries  after 
he  has  ceased  to  be  visibly  present  in 
the  world,  as  a  man  among  men  ?  Why 
should  it  make  such  a  vast  difference 
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with  the  results  of  human  endeavor,  its 
being  undertaken  in  his  name  or  inde- 
pendently of  him?  Why  should  real, 
vital  piety,  firm  faith  in  God  and  the 
immortal  life,  be  so  rare  when  it  is  not 
coupled  with  loyalty  to  Christ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider 
the  universally  admitted  fact,  that  no 
movement  of  importance  can  be  carried 
out  without  some  one  at  its  head  who 
comprehends  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  true  everywhere  in  life. 
Great  minds  change  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions and  trace  anew  the  geography  of 
the  earth.  Philip  and  Alexander,  Pom- 
pey  and  Csesar,  are  figures  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  Consider 
the  influence  of  Leo  the  Great  and 
Gregory,  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy;  Martin  Lu- 
ther, in  breaking  the  chains  which  that 
hierarchy  in  its  arrogance  had  forged 
for  the  intellect  of  Europe;  Ignatius,  in 
hurling  back  the  tide  of  Protestantism 
which  threatened  to  sweep  the  Church 
of  Rome  from  its  foundations,  and  found- 
ing new  spiritual  empires  in  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  globe;  Wesley,  in  re- 
awakening the  heart  of  the  common  peo- 
ple to  the  realities  of  personal  religion; 
Carey  and  Judson,  in  inspiring  the 
Christian  world  with  a  vital  interest  in 
the  heathen;  Channing,  in  placing  relig- 
ion upon  a  truly  ethical  and  spiritual 
basis,  and  calling  forth  an  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  which  showed  itself  in  in- 
creased interest  in  every  form  of  moral 
and  religious  activity.  Humanity  knows 
not  its  powers,  xmtil  some  great  soul, 
whose  own  being  is  on  fire  with  an  idea, 
calls  them  out.  But  when  such  an  one 
speaks,  every  elect  soul  within  reach  of 
his  influence  hears,  and  with  bounding 
heart  responds.  The  world  is  full  of 
heroes,  but  they  must  have  heroic  lead- 
ers to  bring  their  noble  qualities  to  the 
surface.  That  subtile  instinct  which  per- 
vades the  race,  thrills  from  man  to  man 
when  one  of  God's  anointed  utters  his 
prophetic  call,  and  in  the  strength  which 
his  leadership  inspires,  his  followers  be- 
come invincible. 

So  if  Christ  were  no  more  than  a  great 
moral  and  religious  hero,  so  long  as  the 


world  is  agreed  that  his  teachings  are 
the  wisest  and  the  best  which  were  ever 
given  to  mankind,  it  would  be  to  our  in- 
terest to  hold  fast  to  his  memory,  and  to 
gather  our  forces  together  in  his  name. 
But  he  is  more  than  a  hero,  and  his  in- 
fluence is  more  than  the  influence  of 
noble  example. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  great- 
est names  in  history:  names  of  men 
who  were  leaders  at  great  epochs,  men 
who  were  benefactors  of  their  race. 
None  of  them,  however,  ever  dreamed 
of  assuming  such  a  position  in  relation 
to  mankind  as  Jesus  assumes.  And  if 
they  had  done  so  the  act  would  have 
been  regarded  as  insufferable  arrogance. 
Imagine  the  wisest  and  saintliest  of 
Christ's  followers  saying:  "Come  unto- 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  Z  will  give  you  rest;"  or  "J 
am  the  way,  the  tnith  and  the  life;"  or 
"J  and  my  Father  are  one."  Upon  any 
other  lipB  than  those  of  Jesus,  they 
would  be  accounted  the  words  of  a 
madman.  Yet,  they  come  as  naturally 
from  him,  as  the  simple  petitions  which 
we  hear  him  addressing  to  his  Father. 
They  not  only  awaken  no  surprise  in 
our  minds,  no  feeling  of  incongruity, 
but  they  seem  to  be  just  the  expressions 
which  the  dignity  of  his  character  ren- 
ders fitting.  In  our  best  moments,  when 
the  soul  is  open  to  heavenly  influences, 
and  our  w]}ole  being  is  thrilling  with 
spiritual  aspiration,  the  loftiest  utter- 
ances of  Christ  affect  us  as  the  very 
voice  of  God.  They  awaken  our  hope, 
they  arouse  our  faith,  they  quell  our 
doubts,  they  bless  us  with  perfect  peace. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  right  of 
their  author  to  use  such  language.  If 
God  Himself  were  to  speak  audibly  to 
us,  we  could  not  receive  His  message 
with  greater  reverence,  or  greater  assur- 
ance of  its  divineness.  I  know  this  is 
a  strong  assertion,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  extravagant.  I  am  very  sure,  that 
whatever  the  theoretical  opinions  you 
may  hold  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  he 
stands  before  your  soul  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  grace  and  wisdom  and 
truth  of  the  invisible  Gkxi.  And  this 
feeling  of  reverence  for  him  and  trust 
in  him  is  not  to  be  held  apologetically. 
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as  though  it  were  a  survival  from  an 
%ge  of  superstition;  it  does  honor  not 
-only  to  our  emotional,  but  to  our  intel- 
lectual nature.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend 
how  it  can  be  that  a  Unitarian,  one  who 
holds  to  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus, 
can  have  for  him  such  a  lofty  regard. 
But  he  who  has  been  taught  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  hold  his  own  nature  in 
sacred  reverence,  to  look  upon  human- 
ity as  the  highest  creation  of  the  Al- 
mighty, would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  inconsistent  of  thinkers,  if  he  re- 
fused to  accord  to  this  spiritual  King  of 
men,  the  love,  the  primacy  and  homage 
which  his  gifts  and  character  justify. 
The  religious  world  will  be  a  long  time 
in  recovering  from  the  intellectual  er- 
rors into  which  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature  led  it  A 
theory  which  renders  men  skeptical  of 
human  goodness,  could  of  course  find  no 
place  in  it  for  according  honors  to  Christ 
as  a  man.  Yet,  as  the  strange  theological 
fiction,  that  our  Lord's  mission  was 
propitiatory  and  sacrificial,  xmdertaken 
to  satisfy  vicariously  the  demands  of 
divine  justice  and  open  a  way  for  the 
Father  to  receive  into  the  graces  of  His 
love  those  who  before  rested  under  the 
ban  of  His  fierce  displeasure,  as  this 
fiction  is  outgrown,  and  men  learn  to 
appreciate  the  real  mission  of  Christ, 
they  will  see  that  his  highest  title  to 
our  confidence  and  affection  lies  in  the 
conmion  nature  which  he  shares  with 
us.  The  authority  of  Jesus  is  the 
authority  of  conscious  wisdom  and 
power.  He  speaks  to  us  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  things  in  the  same  undoubt- 
ing  tone  with  which  one  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  mathematics  would 
state  the  rule  governing  a  quadratic 
equation,  or  as  an  astronomer  would  tell 
us  of  the  orbit  of  Mars.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God,  for  it  is  God's  eternal 
truth  which  he  utters.  No  other  voice, 
therefore,  could  be  any  more  worthy  of 
our  reverent  hearing. 

Is  it  all  strange  then  that  the  Infinite 
Father,  finding  in  this  holy  Son  such 
complete  obedience,  such  transparency 
of  soul,  such  strength  and  consecration 
of  will,  such  wonderful  power  over  the 


human  mind  and  heart,  should  have 
given  into  his  hands  the  work  of  human 
redemption?  Is  it  not  rather,  exactly 
in  the  line  of  all  God's  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  world  ?  He  acts  through 
agencies,  employing  various  forces  for 
the  accomplishment  of  given  enda 
When  he  approaches  man,  he  whispers 
to  the  uplifted  souls  of  those  who  wait 
and  listen  for  the  divine  message,  and 
they  speak  to  the  multitude.  Thus  it 
was  with  the  old  prophets;  thus  it  is  to- 
day. To  Moses  in  the  moxmt  is  im- 
parted the'  law,  and  his  commission  as 
the  people's  leader.  And  ever  there  is 
a  fountain  of  inspiration,  waiting  to  re- 
fresh the  soul  and  enlighten  the  mind 
of  him,  who,  in  loneliness  and  silence 
and  self-forgetfulness,  will  invite  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Jesus,  by  aU  the  qualities  of  his  being, 
had  proven  his  entire  worthiness  to  act 
as  the  messenger  and  revealer  of  Gk)d. 
Bis  great  love,  his  absolute  sense  of  jus- 
tice, his  perfect  comprehension  of  and 
fidelity  to  truth,  his  profound  spiritual 
perception,  showed  that  the  interests  of 
his  brethren  were  safe  in  his  hands. 
How  natural,  therefore,  that  this  high 
matter  should  be  intrusted  to  him.  It 
implies  no  abandonment  of  the  world, 
no  withdrawal  of  the  old-time  intimacy 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  soul  of 
man,  this  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  God  is 
in  Christ;  we  see  Him  and  recognize 
Him  thera  But  just  as  muqh  is  He  in 
every  agency  of  nature,  in  every  intui- 
tion of  conscience,  in  every  true  Uiought 
which  visits  us,  in  every  loving  word  or 
deed  with  which  our  lives  are  blessed. 
God  cannot  be  limited.  The  absolute 
consecration  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
brought  him  into  complete  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God,  so  that  he  could 
truly  say  "I  and  my  Father  are  one;" 
and  the  same  consecration  on  our  part 
will  bring  our  souls  into  the  same 
blessed  relationship,  "I  in  them  and 
Thou  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  per- 
fected into  one." 

The  service  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  ser- 
vice of  Gk)d.  In  the  glory  of  his  minis- 
try we  may  read  the  dignity  of  our  own. 
In  the  beauty  of  his  sonship  may  we 
rise  to  an  appreciation  of  our  brother- 
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hood  with  him,  and  our  filial  relation 
with  the  Father.  Moreover,  through 
him  we  have  had  revealed  to  us  the 
principles  by  which  our  lives  should  be 
governed  if  we  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  is  our  great  Captain,  leading 
his  followers  wherever  the  conflict  with 
evil  is  being  waged.  In  his  name  we 
must  conquer. 

Charles  E.  Perkins. 
Athol,  Mass. 

^  IMMORTALITY. 

A  heart  to  love  the  power  above 
That  W008  the  waiting  soul  with  love, 
A  mind  to  know  what  here  below 
Is  granted  mortal  minds  to  know, 
And  hands  to  work  and  nothing  shirk 
That  duty  calls  our  proper  work; 
With  God  thus  joined  in  work  and  mind, 
Heart,  busy  head  and  hand  combined, — 
A  Unitarian  Trinity, — 
This,  this  is  Immortality. 

A.  B.  Curtis, 
Meadvau,  Pa. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Lowell  is 
about  to  prepare  a  revised  and  uniform 
edition  of  his  works.  The  great  interest 
with  which  he  is  read  by  all  thoughtful 
people  in  this  country  will  make  this  a 
welcome  announcement  to  those  who  do 
not  possess  all  his  works,  and  who  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  secure  them. 
No  living  American  author  better  de- 
serves or  will  more  richly  repay  a 
thoughtful  perusal  on  the  part  of  all 
lovers  of  good  literature.  He  is,  at 
once,  the  best  of  our  living  poets, 
and  the  best  of  our  critical  essayists 
whether  living  or  dead. 

Mr.  Lowell  deserves  the  love  of  all 
Americans  for  his  patriotism,  and  for 
his  noble  service  in  behalf  of  American 
ideas  and  institutions.  His  "Bigelow 
Papers"  were  as  a  clarion  note  for 
freedom  in  the  days  of  the  struggle  for 
tmiversal  liberty  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.  He  has  just  shown,  in 
his  volume  of  "Political  Essays,"  how 
loyal  he  was  through  all  that  fierce 
struggle,  and  how  truly  an  American  in 
the  larger  sense  he  has  ever  been. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  brave  utterances 
for  liberty  of  body  and  liberty  of  soul; 
and  they  have  been  as  bugle  calls  to 
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the  youth  of  the  land  for  many  years. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  he  was  t<jo 
much  influenced  by  aristocratic  and 
cultured  tendencies  while  he  was  at  the 
English  court  as  the  representative^of 
the  United  States;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  anything  else  at  that 
period  than  a  loyal  American  and  a  de- 
voted friend  of  his  country.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  "Democracy,"  given  to  an 
English  audience,  he  uttered  his  firm 
and  unwavering  convictiori  of  the  worth 
of  American  institutions.  He  very 
clearly  defined  the  democratic  idea  in 
these  words:  "  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  readier  way  of  feeding  it  [the  true 
spirit  of  liberty  and  national  prosperity] 
with  the  elements  of  growth  and  vigor 
than  such  an  organization  of  society  as 
will  enable  men  to  respect  themselves, 
and  thus  justify  them  in  respecting 
others."  Li  his  recent  address  on 
"The  Independent  in  Politics"  he  has 
re-affirmed  the  same  conviction,  and  the 
same  steadfast  faith  in  America  and  the 
educated  freedom  it  has  developed. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  think  a 
man  really  believes  what  he  professes 
to  believe  unless  he  presents  his  faith 
without  qualification  or  the  least  exer- 
cise of  judgment  When  Mr.  Lowell 
points  out  the  errors  in  our  system  of 
government,  and  admits  there  is  good  in 
other  systems,  he  is  by  some  persons  re- 
garded as  being  recreant  to  his  own 
country,  and  as  having  proved  false  to 
his  early  convictions.  But  what  we 
need  in  our  political,  as  well  as  in  our 
intellectual,  life,  is  a  healthy  criticism, 
and  the  looking  at  things  as  they  are. 
We  are  no  better  Americans  for  being 
blind  to  the  faults  of  our  own  country, 
and  ever  ready  to  believe  nothing  good 
of  other  people's.  If  Mr.  Lowell  has 
told  us  some  plain  truths,  he  has  done 
it  in  love;  and  he  has  done  it  because 
our  faults  greatly  need  to  be  corrected. 

Perhaps  no  other  living  American 
author  has  shown  so  much  as  Lowell  of 
that  critical  faculty  with  reference  to 
our  national  life,  which  was  expressed 
so  conspicuously  in  England  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  We  are  very  much  given  to 
resenting  everything  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism;   but  we  need  that  sympathetic 
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judging  our  life  and  habits  of  which 
Lowell  has  shown  himself  so  thoroughly 
capable.  He  used  his  genius  as  a  poet 
to  strike  a  blow  at  slavery  and  the  self- 
ish narrowness  of  the  government  of 
that  day;  and  he  has  since  used  his  tal- 
ent as  an  aid  to  rebuke  corruption  and 
political  depravity.  It  were  well  for  us 
if  we  had  more  such  men  to  speak  plain- 
ly to  us  of  the  necessary  issues  of  party 
delinquency  and  national  corruption. 
So  far  from  such  criticism  being  an  evil, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  we  have  so 
great  need  at  the  present  time.  The 
man  who  flatters  without  qualification 
is  the  man  who  corrupts,  while  the  man 
who  would  do  good  must  become  a  critic 
of  what  is  evil  and  unjust  in  its  nature. 
It  is  not  the  least  service  which  Mr. 
Lowell  has  rendered  us,  that  he  has 
spoken  for  a  purer  national  life.  If  he 
has  maintained  a  cultured  tone  in  his 
criticisms  we  have  need  of  that,  for  we 
have  given  too  little  heed  to  the  worth 
and  the  saving  power  of  the  intellectual 
life,  when  it  is  kept  broad  and  earnest 
and  sympathetic  in  its  spirit. 

It  has  not  been  as  a  politician,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Lowell  has  influenced  his 
time,  nor  has  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  questions  of  the  hour.  As  a  prose 
essayist  he  deserves  attention,  for  his 
style  is  at  once  scholarly  and  robust. 
He  has  brought  to  his  work  an  earnest- 
ness which  commends  it  to  all  lovers  of 
the  truth.  He  does  not  write  merely  to 
please;  but  having  given  himself  the 
opportunity  of  saying  what  ought  to  be 
said  he  does  it  in  a  manner  at  once 
graceful  and  refined.  His  essays  are 
marked  by  their  scholarship,  their  charm 
of  style  and  their  incisive  wit. 

In  his  critical  essays  Mr.  Lowell  does 
not  descend  to  the  minute  details,  such 
as  attract  the  attention  of  ordinary  crit- 
ics. He  searches  out  the  larger  literary 
tendencies,  and  shows  how  an  author  is 
affected  by  his  age,  and  how  he  moulds 
it  to  the  shape  of  his  own  thought. 
He  is  brilliant  in  his  judgments,  origi- 
nal in  his  literary  insights,  and  spark- 
ling with  humor  in  the  delivery  of  his 
criticisms.  He  discusses  principles  and 
the  underlying  thought  of  an  au- 
thor; and  he  shows  us  how  true  or 
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false  he  has  been  to  his  own  purpose 
as  a  poet 

Such  criticism  as  this — ^not  being  de- 
voted to  fault-finding — becomes  as  orig- 
inal and  brilliant  as  the  distinctive  es- 
say itself,  even  in  the  hands  of  its  best 
masters.  This  is  what  we  must  note  in 
Mr.  Lowell's  critical  papers,  that  he  is 
never  hackneyed  and  that  he  is  never 
dull  or  common-place.  He  brings  the 
imagination  into  his  discussion  of  Dante 
or  Dryden,  and  he  gives  life  and  color 
to  his  account  of  these  men.  He  makes 
them  stand  out  before  us  as  in  life;  and 
we  look  into  their  minds  and  hearts  with 
his  aid.  It  is  the  man  behind  the  poem 
which  he  causes  us  to  realize;  and  also 
the  era  in  which  the  man  lived,  and 
which  wrought  through  him  to  make^a 
poem  greater  than  he  could  have  written 
by  himself. 

In  Mr.  Lowell's  essays  we  see  him 
striving  after  another  result  of  much 
importance;  and  that  is  the  ascertain- 
ing in  how  far  the  poet  is  true  to  human- 
ity and  to  Nature  in  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. Only  the  man  who  is  himself  a 
poet  or  who  possesses  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  poet  can  judge  correctly  of 
what  other  men  haxe  done  in  this  re- 
gard In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Lowell  this  very  effort  to  find  out 
how  and  wherein  Nature  has  been  truly 
interpreted  leads  to  a  high  measure  of 
poetic  thought  and  a  rich  outflow  of 
imaginative  feeling.  His  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  work  and  his  sympathy 
with  Nature  both  serve  to  bring  about 
in  him  an  attitude  almost  akin  to  that 
of  poetic  creation;  and  his  essay  takes 
on  a  beauty  and  a  richness  of  a  viBry 
noble  kind.  It  becomes  a  work  of  art, 
and  is  vitalized  with  a  consistent  and  an 
abxmdant  life.  It  is  not  a  rattling  of 
dry  bones,  with  the  hope  of  causing  fear 
in  another;  but  it  is  a  living  creature, 
whose  beauty  and  joy  we  cannot  pass 
unheeded. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Lowell's  essays  a  ripe 
thoughtfulness  and  a  genuine  scholar- 
ship. He  knows  mudi  about  books, 
what  is  in  them  and  how  to  use  them 
for  the  most  of  mental  nourishment. 
He  has  also  companioned  with  Nature, 
read  her  secrets  and  described  her  ways 
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as  one  who  loves  her  well.  His  humor, 
so  keen  and  incisiye,  brings  him  close  to 
ns,  makes  him  more  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  us  in  our  learning  of  the 
great  lessons  of  life,  while  it  serves  to 
flash  out  for  us  some  new  light  to  guide 
our  wandering  thoughts  or  some  fresh 
insight  by  which  we  can  more  clearly 
render  true  judgment.  It  is  humor 
keenly  intellectual  we  find  in  his  essays 
and  in  his  poems ;  but  it  serves  to  awaken 
us,  and  it  gives  us  knowledge  we  could 
not  have  without  its  aid. 

The  two  volumes  entitled  "Among  my 
Books,"  and  the  one  called  "My  Study 
Windows,"  show  a  body  of  critical  writ- 
ing of  much  worth.  Here  we  can  learn 
of  Dryden,  Shakespere,  Lessing,  Rous- 
seau, Dante,  Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Mil- 
ton, Keats,  Carlyle,  Lincoln,  Thoreau, 
Chaucer,  Emerson  and  Pope,  as  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  these  essays  ap- 
peared in  these  volumes.  In  the  last 
of  these  volumes  we  also  find  those  ad- 
mirable essays  entitled  "My  Garden 
Acquaintance,"  "A  Qood  Word  '  for 
Winter,"  and  "On  a  Certain  Condescen- 
sion in  Foreigners."  A  half-dozen 
other  essays  fill  out  the  three  volumes; 
and  the  whole  affords  a  mine  of  wisdom 
about  poetry,  the  beauties  of  Nature 
and  the  T^rks  of  some  of  the  great 
prose  masters.  These  books  have  a 
thoroughly  literary  flavor;  their  atmos- 
phere  is  that  of  culture;  and  yet  they 
are  genuine,  manly  books.  Tliey  are 
neither  sentimental  nor  didactic,  but 
they  are  calculated  to  widen  the  mind, 
to  deepen  the  life  and  to  inspire  the 
heart. 

That  is  to  be  spoken  of  last  which  is 
of  first  importance  in  the  books  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  his  work  as  a  poet.  While  his 
reformatory  labors  have  been  of  much 
importance,  and  his  prose  writings  have 
a  great  value,  he  is  essentially  a  poet, 
and  a  poet  before  all  things  else.  The 
cultured  taste  and  the  scholarly  habit 
appear  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  prose;  but 
there  is  abxmdance  of  imagination  and 
feeling  in  it,  too.  He  writes  with  cor- 
rectness and  rare  accomplishment;  but 
his  poetry  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
sympathy  with  humanity  and  for  its  love 
of   Nature.     He  is  a  lyrical  poet,   a 


singer  of  the  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood and  of  the  joy  of  converse  with 
the  outward  world.  His  poems  of  hu- 
mahity,  such  as  "The  Fatherland," 
"The  Heritage,"  "The  Present  Crisis," 
and  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  tell 
of  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  which 
has  guided  him  as  a  poet.  No  American 
poet  of  the  period  when  it  was  a  question 
whether  freedom  was  to  live  or  to  die  in 
our  country  sang  with  a  higher  courage  or 
a  deeper  faith.  His  words  did  not  lose 
their  meaning  or  their  worth  with  the 
passing  of  ^e  occasion  which  caUed 
them  forth.  The  words  of  "The  Pres- 
ent Crisis" — 

New  oocasions  teach  new  duties, 
had  all  the  force  and  meaning  of  a 
prophecy;  and  that  force  and  meaning 
they  yet  retain.     The  same  love  of  hu- 
manity is  in  these  words: 

My  Christ  no  more  I  seek, 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the 
weak. 

The  breadth  of  his  faith  in  humanity 
is  in  such  words  as  these: 

Cod  sends  his  teachers  unto  every  age, 
To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men, 
With  revelations  fitted  to  their  srrowth 
And  shape  of  mind,  nor  giveB  the  realm  of 

Truth 
Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race. 

In  many  other  poems  Mr.  Lowell  has 
sung  to  us  of  the  joys  of  Nature,  and  of 
the  rich  and  fruitful  life  which  may 
come  to  us  through  communion  with 
her.  These  poems,  whether  of  man  or 
Nature,  are  always  musical  and  har- 
monious; they  satisfy  the  demand  we 
make  of  the  poet  for  words  that  are 
tuneful  and  beautiful.  The  form  of  his 
%rerse  is  not  only  musical,  but  its  inner 
substance  is  beautiful  and  satisfying, 
through  its  essential  joyousness  and  its 
imaginative  richness.  His  creative  gen- 
ius has  not  the  superb  power  and  the 
sublime  majesty  of  the  great  masters  of 
song;  but  he  will  often  please  and  help 
when  we  are  not  equal  to  their  loftite 
and  larger  work.  There  is  something 
in  him  like  Shelley  and  Keats,  fine,  ex- 
quisite and  delicate, — the  aroma  and 
charm  of  culture, —  and  yet  without 
much  which  in  them  seems  crude  and 
unworthy.     His  shorter  poems  have  a 
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manlier,  a  robnster  tone  than  those  of 
even  so  fine  a  singer  as  Tennyson;  and 
jet  they  have  the  same  exquisite  de- 
light in  what  is  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous. 

As  a  poet,  however,  Lowell  is  un- 
doubtedly at  his  best  in  "The  Fable  for 
Critics"  and  in  "The  Bigelow  Papers." 
In  these  two  works  he  has  combined 
humor  and  satire  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner. These  are  his  best  known  works, 
and  those  by  which  he  is  judged  and 
ranked  among  the  English  critics.  That 
which  was  humorous  amidst  the  ferment 
of  the  transcendental  period  and  in  the 
New  England  character,  he  has  portrayed 
in  a  more  genuine  spirit  than  it  has 
been  done  by  any  other.  His  satire  is 
always  at  heart  kindly  and  sympa- . 
thetic.  If  he  laughs  at  the  follies  of 
others  it  is  never  in  the  bitter  manner 
of  Pope,  but  as  if  the  faults  he  satirizes 
were  his  own  as  well  as  those  of  his 
neighbors. 

■Hie  poetry  of  Mr.  LoweU  has  not  the 
philosophic  depth  of  that  of  Emerson; 
but  it  has  an  intellectual  quality  not  to 
be  found  in  that  of  Longfellow  or  Whit- 
tier,  though  they  have  reached  the  pop- 
ular ear  as  he  has  never  done.  He  is 
the  poet  of  the  cultured  mind  rather 
than  of  the  popular  heart,  simply  be- 
cause the  tone  and  method  of  his  poetry 
are  tasteful  and  thoughtful  His  imag- 
ination turns  away  from  what  is  com- 
monplace, to  what  is  exquisite  in  form 
and  harmonious  in  spirit  He  loves  the 
chaste  and  the  severely  pure  in  litera- 
ture. Such  a  poet  will  not  draw  the 
multitude  after  him,  but  he  will  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  those  who  are 
drawn  ^thin  reach  of  his  genius. 

In  Mr.  Lowell  we  have  a  true  man  of 
letters,  because  his  sympathies  are 
broad.  He  loves  books,  and  he  loves 
the  deeds  of  men.  He  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  he  is  enamored  of  the  intellectual 
lifa  He  is  no  iconoclast,  and  yet  he 
holds  himself  above  whatever  is  base 
in  conduct  and  thought.  While  the 
very  attitude  of  his  mind  is  that  of  cul- 
tured earnestness,  he  keeps  true  faith 
with  the  common  humanity. 

Geo.  Willis  Cooke. 
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AMERICAN  UNITARIANISM. 

A  Glimpse  by  an  English  Visitor. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  last 
letter  of  a  series  which  -Rev.  H  W. 
Hawkes,  of  Liverpool,  England,  has 
been  writing  for  the  London  Inquirer, 
describing  i^^e  experiences  he  has  passed 
through  and  the  impressions  he  has  re- 
ceived during  a  tour  around  the  world. 
His  two  letters  from  Japan  we  printed 
in  our  October  number.  Mr.  Hawkes 
says: 

A  fellow-traveller  near  Niagara  abused 
Boston  to  me  on  account  of  its  rambling 
and  crooked  streets,  which  to  his  prac- 
tical mind  are  an  abomination.  I  con- 
fess my  more  sentimental  nature  loves 
them  better  than  the  giant  chess-board 
pattern  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  find- 
ing them  homelike  and  naturd.  But 
beyond  this  fact,  the  institutions,  the 
buildings,  the  people,  the  manners,  the 
ruling  ideas  of  Boston  fill  one  with  a 
hearty  sympathy  and  admiration.  Add 
to  such  things  the  existence  here  of 
thirty  Unitarian  churches,  the  noble 
Association  Booms  and  Channing  Hall; 
the  traditions  of  bygone  saints  and 
worthies  of  our  faith,  and  the  existence 
of  a  living  band  of  fine  preachers  and 
earnest  workers,  and  material  enough  is 
gathered  to  kindle  a  very  warm  en&us- 
iasm. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  I 
have  seen  that  has  interested  me.  Last 
Sunday's  doings  must  serve  as  a  sample. 
In  the  morning  I  found  my  way  to 
Brooke  Herf  ord's  fine  church  in  Arling- 
ton street,  a  commanding  structure  with 
lofty  spire  and  peal  of  bells  which  chime 
well-known  hymn  tunes.  Inside  it  is 
spacious  and  in  capital  taste,  with  the 
usual  roomy  rostrum  with  couch  that 
will  seat  four  or  five  ministers.  Need  I 
say  what  a  living,  reverent,  kindling  ser- 
vice we  had,  or  what  a  sensible,  hearty 
and  helpful  sermon  I  It  made  me  mourn 
England's  loss  of  a  preacher  and  worker 
suc^  as  we  have  great  need  of.  At  the 
close  Mr.  Herf ord  took  me  for  a  walk 
round  the  neighborhood.  We  reached 
and  entered  the  Second  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Horton  is  minister,  a^d  found  him 
still  there.    He  showed  me  over  church 
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and  church  parlors.  Thence  we  visited 
Phillips  Brooks'  vast  and  magnificent 
Trinity  Church. 

After  lunch  I  visited  two  of  the  Benev- 
olent Fraternity's  chapels,  answering 
to  our  Domestic  Missions.  The  first  of 
these,  however,  has  so  grown,  carrying 
its  original  adherents  up  with  it,  that  it 
is  now  a  thriving  congregation  of  highly 
respectable  people,  without  a  vestige  of, 
the  poverty  which  we  at  home  look  for 
in  such  places.  Mr.  Winkley,  who  for 
forty- two  years  has  labored  there,  readme 
a  good  lesson,  by  saying  that  from  the 
beginning,  when  they  had  poor  people 
round  them,  they  never  treated  them  or 
spoke  of  them  as  poor,  but  in  all  ways 
ignored  any  distinctions  of  class  or  cir- 
cumstances. It  increased  their  self- 
respect,  and  as  they  bettered  their  con- 
dition they  clung  to  the  church,  to  which 
they  gave  support  Some  who  were 
lowest  down,  and  had  to  be  helped,  are 
now  wealthy  people,  living  in  the  best 
streets,  still  holding  by  their  first  relig- 
ious home. 

At  Parmenter  street  Mr.  Hurd  touches 
a  lower  stratum  of  society;  but  after 
full  cross-questioning  I  failed  to  gather 
from  him  any  evidence  of  there  existing 
anything  like  our  London  and  Liver- 
pool slums  and  slum  population.  Every- 
body, in  fact,  says  there  is  no  such 
element  here;  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  make  me  doubt  it.  Jews  and  Italians 
are  the  two  classes  Mr.  Hurd  has  most 
to  do  with. 

Thence  I  went  to  Trinity  Church 
again,  but  was  disappointed,  as  Phillips 
Brooks  did  not  preach.  Later  on  I 
journeyed  to  Cambridge,  where  I  at- 
tended Vespers  at  Harvard  College 
Church.  These  services  are  conducted 
by  two  Unitarian,  two  Episcopal,  and 
two  Congregational  clergymen  in  turns, 
and  this  being  the  first  service  after 
vacation,  five  of  these  took  part.  The 
Rev.  Theo.  Williams,  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  represent  XJnitarianism, 
the  latter  giving  an  original  and  deeply 
religious  sermon,  followed  by  addresses 
from  Professor  F.  Peabody  and  Phillips 
Brooks.  It  was  grand  to  see  the  large 
body  of  undergraduates,  and  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  services  on  their 
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moral  and  religious  characters.  How 
impossible  such  a  service  would  be  at 
any  of  our  English  imiversities!  Here 
it  is  only  possible,  because  Harvard  is 
under  Unitarian  control,  ensuring  an 
atmosphere  of  liberality  and  unity. 

Another  fine  institution  under  the 
same  control  is  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  where  I  am  now  writ- 
ing. In  spirit,  in  equipment,  in  popu- 
larity, and  in  usefulness  it  will  hold  its 
own  with  any  similar  institution  in  any 
country,  while  it  has  none  of  the  narrow 
dogmatic  limitations  which  disfigure  al- 
most all  others. 

There  is  something  very  bracing  for 
a  Unitarian  from  England  in  the  free 
and  equal  position  our  brethren  here 
occupy.  In  Boston  especially,  the  fact 
that  the  best  workers  and  highest  in- 
fluences are  Unitarian  makes  one  ex- 
pand one's  lungs  with  a  sense  of  free- 
dom and  exhilaration. 

My  trip  round  the  world  draws  near 
to  a  close.  The  last  great  pleasure  of 
my  tour  was  that  of  meeting  a  large 
number  of  our  brother  and  sister  minis- 
ters of  the  Liberal  faith.  The  Biennial 
Conference  having*  been  postponed  this 
year  on  account  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  Ministers'  Institute  meeting  was 
hastened  and  fixed  for  October,  to  partly 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  larger 
gathering.  It  took  place  at  Worcester, 
a  thriving  and  pleasant  town,  an  hour's 
journey  from  Boston.  Two  large  and 
handsome  churches  received  the  Insti- 
tute alternately,  and  everything  that 
warm  hospitality  could  do  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  the  meetings  was  done 
by  the  congregations  and  Qieir  genial 
ministers.  a 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  meet  so 
many  men  whose  names  were  familiar 
to  me  as  strong  thinkers  and  workera 
I  was  introduced  to  so  many  that  I  soon 
lost  count;  but  I  can  never  forget  the 
genial  and  hearty  brotherliness  with 
which  I  was  everywhere  greeted- 

Each  day  began  with  a  devotional 
service,  as  with  us,  but  with  an  added 
feature,  which  jarred  a  little  on  some  of 
our  feelings.  At  its  termination  the 
meeting  was  thrown  open  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  short  address  which  had 
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been  given,  the  result  being  to  dissipate 
the  devotional  and  to  foster  the  critical 
mood,  which  seemed  a  pity.  The  pa- 
pers read  were  pleasantly  varied,  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  learning,  of  work- 
ing, of  preaching,  and  of  speculation, 
with  real  power  and  eloquence.  It  is 
almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  for 
special  praise;  but  Brooke  Herford  was 
to  the  fore  with  a  practical  and  racy  pa- 
per on  "  The  Aim  and  Method  of  Preach- 
ing," which  was  good  for  old  and  young 
ministers  to  hear.  A  particularly  bright 
and  impressive  paper  on  "The  Sympa- 
thetic Use  of  the  New  Testament,"  by 
Mr.  Fenn,  of  Pittsfield,  struck  a  very 
high  note,  and  was  warmly  spoken  of 
by  all.  Dr.  Hainsford,  the  well-known 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  St  George's,  in 
New  York,  who  is  doing  an  immense 
work  there,  gave  an  address  on  "  The 
Opportunity  of  a  City  Church,"  and 
there  was  a  charm  in  his  personality,  a 
spiritual  magnetism  in  his  zeal,  which 
carried  all  before  it;  and  we  felt  it  had 
been  a  great  occasion,  to  be  long  re- 
membered. More  than  any 'Episcopal- 
ian I  ever  met,  he  sank  all  difiPerences 
of  creed,  and  stood  on  a  basis  of  com- 
plete brotherhood. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  spoke  more  than  once 
during  the  meetings  in  a  way  worthy  of 
the  f oxmder  of  Harry  Wadsworth  Clubs 
and  Lend- a- Hand  Societies.  He  also  is 
a  man  of  marked  personality,  and  I  feel 
honored  by  several  conversations  with 
him. 

My  general  experience  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  America  deepens  and  confirms 
the  conviction  I  have  long  held,  that  we 
at  home  are  not  half  proud  enough  of 
our  faith  —  that  we  too  much  hide  our 
light  under  a  bushel,  and  that  it  only 
wants  the  courage  of  our  opinions  to 
enable  us  to  go  out  and  do  untold  good 
in  the  religious  world.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  take  our  true  place 
in  the  world  as  the  exponents  of  a  real 
Christianity. 

"A  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  Grod." 

Whittier  says:  "People  feel  right  but 
think  wrong;  from  their  wrong  thinking 
oome.wrong  acting  and  finally  wrong  feeling." 


DR.  MARTINEAU'S  "STUDY  OF 
RELIGION."* 

III.    What  Conscience  Can  Tell.  Us  of 
God;  or,  God  as  Holy.    Part  I. 

In  seeking  the  basis  of  religions  be- 
lief in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
we  haver  thus  far  interrogated  only  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  these  have 
given  us  one  universal  Cause,  the  infinite 
and  eternal  seat  of  all  power,  and  an 
omniscient  Mind  ordering  all  things  for 
ends  selected  with  perfect  wisdom. 
Were  we  simply  intellectual  free  agents, 
devoted  wholly  to  the  study  of  external 
nature,  here  our  religious  apprehensions 
would  stop.  But  man  is  something  more 
than  an  intellectual,  he  is  also  a  moral, 
being,  and  the  moral  side  of  his  consti- 
tution must  now  be  consulted.  If  there 
be  a  world  beyond  the  Ego,  material  for 
perception,  intellectual  for  thought, 
moral  and  spiritual  for  conscience,  evi- 
dently it  can  be  apprehended  only 
through  its  relation  to  tiiese  powers.  If 
it  is  there  to  speak  at  all,  it  is  ip  them 
it  must  speak,  and  their  report  will  be 
our  only  source  of  information.  That 
report  is  called  an  intuition.  We  have 
seen  what  it  gives  us  in  the  case  of  voli- 
tional experience,  namely:  an  objective 
cansality-j  by  a  parallel  presentation  in 
the  case  of  moral  experience  we  shall 
find  that  it  gives  us  an  objective  author- 
ity ;  both  alike  being  objects  of  immedi- 
ate knowledge,  on  &e  same  footing  of 
certainty  as  the  apprehension  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  there  being  no  logical 
advantage  which  the  belief  in  finite 
objects  around  us  can  boast  over  the 
belief  in  the  Infinite  and  Righteous 
Cause  of  all. 

The  fundamental  form  which  the 
Moral  Intuition  takes  was  fully  treated 
in  "Types  of  Ethical  Theory"  and  is 
therefore  only  briefly  treated  in  the 
present  work.  Its  essential  character- 
istics are  the  following:  Whenever  two 
incompatible  springs  of  action  simul- 
taneously urge  us,  there  is  an  attendant 
consciousness  of  superior  excellence  in 
one  of  them;  an  excellence  not  in  point 
of  pleasure  or  advantage  which  it  were 
wise  to  take;  not  in  respect  to  seemli- 
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ness  and  beauty  whicb  it  were  tasteless 
to  decline;  bnt  in  the  scale  of  rights 
which,  in  carrying  our  assent,  commands 
our  obedience.  All  thase  kinds  of 
superiority  it  is  open  to  us  to  disregard, 
but  at  the  cost,  in  the  first  two  pases 
merely  of  personal  inferiority,  in  the 
third,  of  a  mysterious  and  haunting  dis- 
loyalty. Accusing  ourselves  of  this,  we 
are  aware  that  our  offence  is  not  a 
private  mistake  to  be  settled  with  in  our 
home  accoxmt,  but  one  that  looks  beyond 
ourselves  and  infringes  rights  that  are 
not  our  own;  and  we  are  visited  by  more 
than  shame  at  failure,  or  regret  at  folly; 
we  are  cast  down  in  severe  compimction 
under  a  very  different  sense  of  guilt 
The  superior  terms  in  the  scale  of  values 
which  appeal  to  the  conscience  do  not 
court  us  by  their  charms  and  graces, 
but  claim  us  by  their  authority;  tell  us 
that  we  ought  to  follow  them ;  that  they  are 
binding  on  us;  that  in  neglecting  fliem 
we  sin ;  that  they  are  offered  to  our  op- 
tion by  a  Higher  than  we.  To  conform 
our  voluntary  life  to  the  preferential 
scale  of  obligation,  as  it  emerges  into 
consciousness,  is  our  duty,  tot  the  ob- 
servance of  which  we  are  responsible. 
This  is  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the 
conscience  lives  and  moves,  and  which 
supplies  the  moral  nature  with  a  sphere 
of  cognition  special  to  itself.  These 
ideas  are  intelligible  to  all  men;  they 
flow  into  every  language  and  give  it  half 
its  force  and  fire;  they  are  the  preamble 
of  all  law,  and  the  pervading  essence  of 
the  higher  religions.  These  ideas  are 
uniform  in  all  men, — ^the  seeming  dis- 
crepancies of  ethical  judgment  clearing 
themselves  away  as  we  push  back  the 
comparison  from  external  actions  to  the 
internal  springs,  and  see  that  the  same 
problem  is  really  present  to  the  differ- 
ing minds.  In  proportion  as  the  springs 
of  action  have  strength  within  us  ac- 
cording to'  their  worth,  are  we  at  peace 
with  ourselves  and  conscious  of  a  secret 
harmony.  And  by  the  same  rule  it  is 
that  we  estimate  each  other,  pouring 
indignation  on  the  man  whom  no  call  of 
compassion  can  snatch  from  his  selfish 
ease;  watching  with  enthusiasm  the  hero 
from  whose  lips  no  terror  can  extract  a 
betrayal  or  a  lie;  looking  up  with  rever- 


ence to  the  saintly  mind  in  which  aU 
discords  cease  and  the  higher  affections 
reign  without  dispute. 

Now,  what  means  this  scale  of  rela- 
tive excellence  which  gives  an  order 
of  rank  to  our  various  impulses,  and 
frames  them  into  a  hierarchy,  with 
the  moral  at  the  summit?  Since  these 
impulses  exist,  have  they  not  all  a  right 
to  bef  And  are  they  not  all  on  equal 
footing  ?  What  entities  any  one  of  them 
to  put  on  airs  towards  its  companions 
and  to  claim  superiority  ? 

One  step  in  the  determination  of  this 
question  can  be  taken  without  challenge. 
The  moral  order  is  not  arbitrary,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  personal  accident,  or 
individual  prejudice;  it  exists  irremov- 
ably  in  each,  and  with  concensus  in  alL 
This  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  properly 
moral  verdicts,  that  they  are  not  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  opinions,  which 
we  work  out  for  ourselves  by  sifting  of 
evidence;  but  the  enunciation  of  what 
is  given  us  ready-made,  and  has  only  to 
pass  through  us  into  speech.  We  may 
indeed  debate  within  ourselves  the  claims 
presented  in  this  or  that  line  of  outward 
action,  because  the  choice  of  action  has 
to  be  determined  not  by  the  principle 
that  issues  it,  but  by  the  effects  that  fol- 
low it.  These  are  amenable  to  the  calcu- 
lus of  the  understanding,  without  resort 
to  which  the  action  cannot  be  rational; 
but,  so  long  as  the  prior  problem  is  be- 
fore us,  of  securing  the  right  spring  of 
conduct,  we  have  nothing  to  seek  by 
logical  process,  but  only  to  give  forth 
what  we  find.  In  other  words  the  intu- 
ition of  conscience  is:  that  the  moral 
law  is  imposed  by  an  authority  foreign 
to  our  personality,  and  is  open  not  to 
be  canvassed  but  only  to  be  obeyed  or 
disobeyed. 

What  is  that  foreign  authority  which 
thus  demands  our  allegiance?  "It  is 
an  embodiment  of  public  opinion,  an 
ideal  aggregate  of  sentiment  made  up 
of  all  the  praise  and  blame  which  men 
bestow  on  what  helps  or  hurts  their 
interests."  So  answer  one  class  of 
writers,  including  such  names  as 
Hobbes  and  James  Mill.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  this  school  of  men 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Moral  Law  is 
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nothing  but  the  grotesque  shadow  of 
public  opinion  looming  fearfully  upon 
our  thought,  is  fully  examined  by  Dr. 
Martineau,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  "  The  springs  of  action  are  not  dif- 
ferenced by  men's  interested  preferences 
among  them;  but  have  an  order  of  claim 
wliich  is  sealed  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  belongs  to  them  wherever 
they  appear  on  the  theatre  of  a  volun- 
tary nature;  these  inherent  differences 
are  re'ported  to  us  and  urged  upon  us 
by  some  objective  power,  with  which 
their  validity  is  identified,  and  the  self- 
interest  of  society  is  not  that  power." 

Whither,  then,  shall  we  turn  to  find 
this  objective  power?  Dr.  Martineau 
answers  in  a  dozen  carefully  reasoned 
pages  which  we  siunmarize  (of  course 
inadequately)  as  follows:  The  cogni- 
tions we  gain  through  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  senses,  are  perfectly  an- 
alogous in  their  mode  of  origin,  to 
those  which  come  to  us  through  the 
moral  faculty.  In  the  act  of  perception 
we  are  immediately  introduced  to  an 
other  than  ourselves  that  gives  what  we 
feel:  in  the  act  of  conscience  we  are 
introduced  to  a  Higher  than  ourselves 
that  gives  us  what  we  feel.  The  exter- 
nality in  the  one  case,  the  authority  in 
the  other,  the  causality  in  both,  are 
known  upon  exactly  the  same  terms, 
and  carry  the  same  guai*antee  of  their 
validity.  The  dualism  of  perception, 
which  sets  ourselves  in  the  face  of  an 
objective  world,  and  the  dualism  of 
conscience  which  sets  us  in  the  face  of 
an  objective  Higher  Mind  are  perfectly 
analogous  in  their  grounds.  It  is  the 
specific  sense  of  Duty  that  constitutes  a 
dual  relation.  This  cannot  belong  to  a 
soul  in  vacuo,  but  must  be  forever  a  dis- 
consolate and  wandering  illusion  till 
it  rests  urith  Him  to  whom  the  allegiance 
belongs.  In  other  words  the  Moral  Law 
reaches  its  integral  meaning  when  seen 
as  impersonated  in  a  Perfect  Mind, 
which  communicates  it  to  us,  and  lends 
it  power  over  our  affections  sufficient  to 
draw  us  into  Divine  communion. 

The  form  which  theism  assumes  when 
developed  from  this  source  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  which  is  given  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  Causality.      There  the  Divine 


scene  was  outward  in  the  cosmos;  here, 
it  is  inward  in  the  human  soul.  There 
the  Divine  agency  was  seen  in  natural 
law:  here,  it  is  seen  in  the  moral  law. 
There,  consequently,  its  order  was  that 
of  invariable  necessity:  here,  it  is  that 
of  variable  ^possibility  and  freedom. 
There,  it  presented  its  intellectual  affin- 
ence  of  purpose  and  resource:  here,  it 
reveals  its  supreme  idea  and  character. 
And  what  are  the  attributes  of  the  Di- 
vine agency  as  revealed  by  conscience? 

L  God,  relatively  to  us,  is  now  iden- 
tical with  our  Highest,  the  eternal  life 
of  Moral  Perfection.  Hence,  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  to  him  Benevolence  towards 
sentient  beings;  Justice  toward  moral 
beings,  i.  e.,  a  treatment  of  them  accord- 
ing to  character;  and  Amity  towards 
like  minds,  however  vast  the  moral  dis- 
tance between  them. 

II.  But  the  revelations  of  our  moral 
nature  do  not  close  hero.  Through  it 
we  discover  that  God  stands  in  one  re- 
lation to  all  human  beings,  giving  the 
same  warnings,  ordaining  the  same 
strife,  inviting  the  same  affections, 
breathing  the  same  inspirations.  Hence, 
the  knowledge  of  Him  and  the  life  in 
Him,  emerge  from  the  level  of  a  solitary 
faith,  and  become  a  principle  of  union; 
and  our  united  hmnan  life  is  recognized 
as  constituting  a  Kingdom  of  God ;  life 
has  no  binding  laws  that  are  not  His; 
no  offenses  that  are  not  sins;  no  just 
penalties  that  are  not  expressions  of 
His  Will;  no  noble  passages  of  history 
that  are  not  the  march  of  His  advancing 
Providence. 

We  have  now  sought  an  origin  for 
our  primary  religious  ideas  on  two  sides 
of  our  nature,  the  Intellectual  and  the 
Moral,  and  found  an  Infinite  Will,  first 
in  the  principle  of  Causality,  then  in 
the  intuitions  of  Conscience.  From  the 
first,  we  obtained  as  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  Intelligence,  Power,  Self- 
Existence  ;  from  the  second.  Benevolence, 
Justice,  Holiness,  and  sovereign  Govern- 
ment of  men.  Each  brings  us  to  the 
presence  of  an  Eternal  Being. 

But  are  these  Beings  one  and  the  same  f 
What  we  find  true  of  the  Creator  may  we 
affirm  of  the  Eighteous  Judge?  and 
what  we  say  of  the  Highest,  may  we 
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apply  to  the  Architect  of  Worlds? 
Have  we  any  sufficient  reasons  for 
identifying  the  Causal  God  with  the 
Holy  God?  Yes;  these  at  least:  1. 
We  ourselves  unite,  in  our  own  persons, 
a  subjection  to  both  the  outward  physi- 
cal order  and  to  the  inwa^jd  moral  law, 
in  a  way  which  baffles  all  attempt  to 
discriminate  them  as  two  factors  com- 
bined as  the  result  of  partnership. 
We  are,  on  one  hand,  natural  objects,  on 
the  other,  moral  beings;  indeed  our 
very  probation,  as  moral,  consists  in 
managing  ourselves  as  animal.  2.  Our 
instinctive  springs  of  action  are  them- 
selves awakened  by  the  external  world 
and  have  reference  to  aspects  and 
changes  there.  Conscience,  with  all  its 
insight,  can  think  nothing  and  do  noth- 
ing in  empty  space;  it  waits  for  the  data 
of  life  and  humanity;  and  all  its  prob- 
lems are  set  by  the  conditions  of  the 
world.  3.  That  external  nature  is  not 
foreign^to  the  system  of  moral  laws,  is 
further  evident  hx)m  the  fact  that,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  it  administers  their  re- 
tribution and  enforces  their  discipline; 
witness  the  ruined  health  of  the  intem- 
perate, the  repulsive  physiognomy  of 
the  selfish.  Thus  the  end  toward  which 
moral  and  physical  laws,  alike,  look  and 
work,  are  ethical,  and  the  Divine  Causal- 
ity places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Divine  Perfection:  eternal  Thought 
moves  in  the  lines  of  eternal  Holiness. 
Eljza  B.  Sunderland. 


UNITARIANISM  IN  INDIA  AGAIN. 

In  the  March  Unitarian  we  printed 
a  letter  written  us  from  India  by  Mr. 
Hajom  Kissor  Singh,  an  educated  Khasi 
young  man  living  in  Jowai,  Assam,  who 
was  brought  up  in  Calvinistic  beliefs, 
under  the  influence  of  orthodox  Christ- 
ian missionaries,  but  who  on  arriving  at 
manhood  was  converted  to  Unitarianism 
through  reading  a  copy  of  Channing's 
works  which  had  fallen  in  his  way.  In 
July  we  gave  our  readers  a  few  further 
words  regarding  Mr.  Singh.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  in  our  present  number 
to  print  portions  of  several  letters  from 
him,  as  well  as  extracts  from  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Evening  Mail  of 
Calcutta,  which  he  has  sent  us,  giving 


information  about  his  people,  the  Khasis. 
Letters  from  Mr.  Singh. 

May  9, 1888. 

With  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of 
March  3rd,  and  the  two  books  and  pam- 
phlets. 

You  may  fancy  the  joy,  happiness  and 
comfort  of  a  Unitarian  in  a  distant  land  re- 
ceiving warm  and  sympathetic  letters  from 
friends  of  his  housenola  of  faith.  My  heart 
was  stirred  when  I  read  your  kind  words, 
and  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  spread  the  re- 
ligion which  is  so  dear  and  valuable  to  me. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  Hindoo,  as 
you  seem  to  think  me  to  be,  but  an  indig- 
enous Khasi.  We  Khasis  are  aborigines 
of  this  part  of  India. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  got  rid 
of  m^  Calvinistic  belief.  I  have  another 
Khasi  friend  who  has  embraced  Unitarian- 
ism, and  who  is  as  avowed  a  Unitarian  as  I 
am.  His  name  is  Thorn  Singh.  We  live 
together  here.  Both  of  us  are  poor  young 
men.  I  am  about  23  years  old  and  he  about 
20. 

We  have  a  prayer  meeting  almost  every 
Sunday.  Our  Orthodox  brethren  come  to 
see  us  now  and  then,  but  when  we  tell  them 
that  we  are  presently  going  to  hold  a  prayer 
meeting,  they  leave  us  with  all  haste  possi- 
ble, apparently  to  avoid  being  present  at 
our  services. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  your  kind  let- 
ter one  of  the  members  of  my  family,  who 
was  most  dear  to  me,  was  called  away  to  a 
higher  life,  and  it  being  the  first  time,  I  feel 
it  a  great  trial  for  me  to  bear. 

I  wish  the  packet  of  books  which  you  are 
going  to  send  me  from  the  rooms  of  the  A. 
U.  A.  would  contain  at  least  one  good  Uni- 
tarian commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  me. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  assurance  that  I  shall  find  warm  sym- 
pathizers among  the  American  Unitarians, 
and  especially  for  your  wish  ^*that  some 
liberal  Unitarians  may  be  moved  to  con- 
tribute money  to  enable '*  me  "to  print 
some  Khasi  tracts." 

We  have  no  (written)  characters  of  our 
own,  but  we  use  Roman  characters  which 
were  introduced  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  they 
have  very  satisfactorily  served  our  purpose. 
We  use  hymns  of  our  own,  some  translated 
from  Euglish  hymns  and  some  composed  by 
ourselves.  They  are  in  manuscript,  which 
we  find  a  great  disadvantage  in  our  meet- 
ings. We  wish  (if  we  can)  to  print  (1)  a 
tract  on  Unitarianism;  (2)  a  small  hymn- 
book;  and  (3)  a  pamphlet  contaiuing  ser- 
vices for  worship,  our  statement  of  beliefs, 
etc.  I  give  below  a  specimen  of  one  of  our 
hymns  in  Khasi. 

I  have  deep  sympathy  with  my  Khaai 
brethren,  and  I  wish  I  could  help  them  to 
the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Unitar- 
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ians.  The  missionaries  of  the  Welsh  Cal- 
▼inistic  Methodists  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  civilizing  my  countrymen  and  I 
feel  very  thankful  to  them  for  this,  but  I 
regret  that  they  have  brought  a  religion 
which  in  some  of  its  features  is  so  "  God- 
dishonoring."  I  feel  I  want  more  tracts  of 
a  doctrinal  nature  for  circulation  here. 

Specimen  op  a  Khasi   Unitarian  Htmn. 

Ha  Pyrthci  iMynnad.   S.  M, 

Hapyrthei  ih-tynnad 

U  Trai  la  buh  ia  ngi; 

Ba  ngin  im  suk,  ia  hok  ban  bat, 

Lyngba  baroh  ki  sngi. 

Para  bynriew  ia  suk, 

la  ieit,  iarap/junom; 

La  teh  ia  riew  spah  bad  riew  duk, 

la  U  ieit,  tieng,  burom. 

Kine  hukum  jong  U 
Han^ne  W\J  phah  ia  ngi; 
Da  jmg  sumar  ia  ki  ngin  ioh 
Jinghun  hala  ka  sngi. 

August  4, 1888. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the 
let  of  May  intimating  that  you  have  16 
dollars  for  me,  sent  by  kind  friends,  to  whom 
I  am  much  obliged.  I  have  also  read  the 
editorial  concerning  me  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Unitarian^  and  I  understand  you 
intend  to  use  the  money  in  supplying  me 
with  books,  so  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
sending  me  the  following: 

Livermore*s  Ck>mmentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  or  any  other  good  Unitarian 
commentary. 

M.  J.  Savage*s  Minister's  Hand-Book  for 
christening,  etc. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief, 
with  Questions  by  Mrs.  Wells. 

The  Bible  for  Young  People,  by  Dr.  H. 
Oort  and  others  (Eng.  edition  preferable  if 
available). 

Outlines  of  Christian  History,  by  J.  H. 
Allen. 

A  Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  People,  by  Rev. 
H.  N.  Brown,  and  any  other  books  you  think 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  me. 

I  send  you  by  'this  day's  post  a  paper  re- 
ceived from  a  friend,  containing  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Khasi  Hills. 

I  learnt  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  with 
grief.  I  think  he  was  the  ablest  practical 
preacher  in  Unitarian  America. 

A  curious  story:  I  sent  to  one  of  my 
friends  in  the  interior  a  copy  of  the  cheap 
edition  of  Channing's  Works,  and  in  a  letter 
to  me  he  wrote  thus:  "  I  am  ready  to  join 
in  thanking  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing,  D.  D. 
Servant  of  God,  you  have  done  well.  Your 
words  are  good  and  bold.  I  praise  him,  for 
there  is  none  like  him  among  the  living  or 
the  dead."  I  give  here  a  literal  translation 
of  his  words.  It  appears  as  if  Dr.  Chan- 
ning were  still  living! 

I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  you  will  kindly 


send  me  some  of  the  "Our  Best  Words" 
advertised  in  the  Unitarian, 

There  are  Brahmos  at  Shillong,  and  they 
wish  me  to  join  them  and  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

Sept.  3, 1888. 

I  beg  to  express  my  heart-felt  gratitude 
to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for 
the  five  handsome  volumes  sent  to  me.  I 
had  long  ago  heard  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
"Endeavors  after  the  Christian  life,"  Dr. 
Clarke's  "Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Er- 
rors," and  Parker's  "Views  of  Religion," 
and  had  wished  to  possess  them;  but  now  I 
have  them,  and  I  thank  God. 

We  have  formed  ourselves  into  a  Unita- 
rian Union,  and  two  other  friends  have 
joined  our  union,  so  that  there  are  now  five 
Khasi  (male)  Unitarians  in  our  hills.  We 
have  adopted  the  following  statement  of 
beliefs:  "We  believe,  (1)  in  the  Unity  of 
God;  (2)  in  the  Fatherhood  and  Mother- 
hood of  Grod;  (3)  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man;  (4)  in  Ix)ve,  Union,  Worship  and 
Faith;  and  (5)  in  Immortality. 

Now  we  must  plainly  tell  our  friends  the 
differen(9e  between  Unitarian  ism  and  Trini- 
tarianism.  We  must  translate  and  com- 
pose hymnp  for  ourselves,  and  must  find 
out  tunes  to  suit  them. 

Thank  God,  two  of  us  (Khasi  Unitarians) 
know  something  of  music,  though  very  im- 
perfectly. We  have  adapted  from  English 
tune  books  such  tunes  as  suit  best  our  own 
hymns.  Our  translations  of  hvmns  are 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Martineau's  "Hymns  of 
Praise  and  Prayer." 

We  are  going  on  with  our  work  with  the 
scanty  time  at  night  at  our  disposal  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.  A  Khasi  Tract  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  will  be  treated  briefly  in  it: 
(1)  Religion  in  man;  (2)  Khasi  Reli^on,  its 
Truths  and  Errors;  (3)  Trinitarianism;  (4) 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 

I  have  a  strong  hope  that  when  this  pam- 
phlet and  the  other  two  that  we  wish  for 
shall  be  printed  and  circulated  they  will  be 
able  to  ao  their  work  of  enlightening  and 
carrying  the  truths  of  our  dear  faith  home 
to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  mountaineers. 

I  wish  to  establish  a  P.  O.  Mission  here 
and  be  myself  a  worker  if  I  can  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  tracts,  Unitarians^  Regis- 
tera,  etc. 

Please  send  me  60  more  copies  of  your 
tract  "What  do  Unitarians  Believe?"  and 
20  copies  of  "Orthodoxy  an  Enemy  to 
Christianity."  Wo  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  have  at  least  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  Unitarian  each  month. 

Impatiently  waiting  your  reply,  I  remain 
Yours  most  obediently, 

Hajom  Kissor  Singh. 

Besides  the  books  which  have  already 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Singh,  a  few  others 
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will  be  sent  soon.  His  letters  speak  his 
grateful  appreciation  of  those  which  he 
has  received.  His  desire  for  two  or 
three  short  tracts  printed  in  his  native 
tongue,  as  a  means  of  making  known  to 
his  countrymen  the  Unitarian  gospel 
which  he  has  found  so  satisfactory  and 
helpful  to  himself,  is  most  natural  and 
commendable,  and  one  with  which  Amer- 
ican Unitarians  cannot  fail  to  feel  sym- 
pathy. But  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  can  be  done 
to  best  advantage  in  regard  to  this.  -In- 
deed, the  matter  is  too  large  and  impor- 
tant to  be  decided  without  deliberation 
and  further  investigation,  or  indeed  by 
any  one  individual.  It  seems  best,  there- 
fore, to  refer  it  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
C!ommittee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  who  will  be  sure  to  give  it 
due  attention  and  wise  judgment. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Singh  is  certainly  a 
most  interesting  one.  That  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Channing  should  have 
found  its  way  to  the  hills  of  North- 
Eastern  India,  to  set  in  operation  there, 
under  circumstances  seemingly  so  un- 
favorable, such  a  work  of  spiritual 
quickening  and  regeneration,  may  well 
give  us  new  incentive  to  sow  the  seed  of 
our  truth  beside  all  waters.  We  have 
here  one  more  evidence  that  our  gospel 
is  not  for  any  one  land  or  race  or  rank 
only,  but  for  the  world. 

We  trust  that  the  zeal,  intelligence 
and  spirit  of  consecration  which  appear 
in  Mr.  Singh  and  his  friends  will  not 
fail  of  full  recognition  in  this  country, 
and  that  some  means  will  be  found  of 
aiding  these  self-denying  missionaries  of 
our  faith  in  their  efforts  to  shed  abroad 
the  precious  light  that  has  come  to  them. 

THE   KHASIS. 

The  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  form  one 
of  the  eleven  districts  of  Assam,  India. 
The  area  of  the  district  is  6,157  square 
miles;  the  population  is  170,000.  The 
Khasi  Hills  are  distinguished  by  con- 
taining both  the  far-famed  Cherrapoon- 
jee,  the  late  capital  of  the  province,  and 
Shillong,  the  present  capital.  Neither 
Cherrapoonjee  nor  Shillong  is  the  most 
beautiful,   nor    even    nearly  the  most 


Tfw  Khasia.  [December 

beautiful,  site  in  these  hills;  yet  each 
has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Shillong  is 
away  from  high  mountains  and  deep 
gorges,  and  lies  among  little  billowy 
hills  which  can  be  seen  for  a  great  dis- 
tance around,  and  present  a  charming 
variety  of  green  fields  and  thick  woods. 
Shillong  itself  is  clothed  with  fragrant 
pines,  and  all  the  woods  are  full  of  wild 
flowers,  among  which  wild  roses  are  in 
profusion  in  some  places.  The  station 
is  small,  of  course,  and  too  far  out  of 
the  way  to  attract  many  visitors;  but 
with  a  Chief  Commissioner  and  a  Gen- 
eral, it  is  not  altogether  unpretentious. 
Moreover,  it  is  kept  in  capital  order, 
and  the  gardens  are  a  sight  to  see. 

The  Welsh  missionaries  have  made 
the  Khasis  and  Jaintias  what  they  are, 
and  their  houses  give  prominence  ta 
several  villages  which  would  otherwise 
be  altogether  insignificant.  There  is 
no  more  genuine  missionary  work  in  the 
world  than  is  being  done  by  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission  in  these 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills.  For  forty- 
seven  years  they  have  been  adding 
school  to  school  and  chapel  to  chapel^ 
till  now  they  have  4,400  Native  Chris- 
tians, and  more  than  a  hundred  schools 
worked  from  seven  stations.  The  liter- 
ary achievements  of  the  missionaries 
have  been  remarkable,  and  are  an  index 
of  the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
carry  on  all  their  work.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  given  the  people  an 
alphabet,  and  reduced  their  language  to 
writing.  Then  they  have  prepared  and 
published  twenty- seven  books,  large  and 
small,  including  a  grammar,  a  £ction- 
ary,  and  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Pentateuch.  They  have 
been  toiling  away  at  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  up  to  the  present  ti^ne,  and  expect 
to  have  the  completed  volume  in  print 
the  year  after  next.  The  Khasis  have^ 
of  course,  no  books,  except  what  the 
missionaries  have  given  them,  and  they 
read  these  over  and  over  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  new  found  pleasure.  The 
labors  of  the  missionaries  are  incessant. 
Schools  and  churches  cannot  be  kept 
going  without  constant  personal  super- 
vision; so  the  Welshmen  incessantly 
make  trips  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a 
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day,  nearly  always  on  foot,  up  and  down 
hill,  to  the  villages  round  their  stationa 

To  me,  for  one,  the  results  of  their 
work  appear  astonishing.  Unless  the 
Zulus  be  a  parallel  case,  I  cannot  think 
of  any  people  which,  within  a  single 
generation  of  being  taught  letters,  has 
displayed  so  much  latent  intelligence. 
It  is  certain  that  nowhere  in  India  proper 
have  the  unlettered  castes  evinced  so 
much  aptitude  for  learning.  I  have 
personally  satisfied  myself  that  there  are 
scores  of  Khasi  clerkis  and  teachers  in 
Shillong  who  write  English  as  well  as 
ordinary  Babus  in  Calcutta,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  race 
will  produce  its  Ghoses  and  Banerjis  as 
quickly  as  Bengal  has  done  so.  Several 
Khasis  have  passed  the  entrance  exam- 
ination of  the  Calcutta  University.  I 
should  explain  that  there  are  about  four 
hundred  Bengali  families  in  Shillong, 
and  that  the  boys  go  to  school  with  the 
Khasis.  That  the  Khasis  never  went  to 
school  till  the  missionaries  came  and 
opened  schools  among  them  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  stand  the 
climate  of  the  plains;  but  they  have  a 
tradition  that  a  Bengali  and  a  Khasi 
were  once  crossing  a  river,  when  they 
quarreled.  Each  had  in  his  hand  a  copy 
of  the  "Book  of  Knowledge,"  but  when 
tihey  came  to  blows  the  Khasi  dropped 
his  into  the  water,  while  the  more  wily 
Bengali  took  his  in  his  teeth.  So  when 
they  reached  the  bank  the  Bengali  had 
the  means  of  learning,  but  the  ELhasi 
had  not. 

How  the  Khasis  have  preserved  their 
intellectual  powers  without  the  art  of 
reading  is  the  most  interesting  question 
that  strikes  me  here,  and  I  suppose  the 
fact  must  be  accounted  for  by  their 
habit  of  looking  down  on  the  Bengalis, 
whom  they  conquered  with  ease  when- 
ever they  encountered  them  in  battle; 
it  requires  brains  of  some  kind  to  de- 
spise a  man  who  is  intellectually  your 
superior.  Then  the  Khasis  have  an  or- 
ganized social  and  political  system,  and 
the  necessity  of  remembering  their  lavrs, 
which  were  never  reduced  to  writing, 
and  the  habit  of  arguing  about  right 
and  wrong,  must  have  kept  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  use.     Another  point 


with  a  bearing  on  this  subject  is  that 
the  race  has  suffered  no  deterioration  by 
the  degradation  of  women,  and  I  have 
seen  no  Asiatics,  except  the  Japanese, 
whose  women  have  as  intelligent  faces 
or  as  frank  manners  as  the  Khasi  women 
have.  They  do  not  marry  till  they  are 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  and  in  all 
matters  of  property  they  have  the  pre- 
dominance. Inheritance  goes  in  the- 
female  line,  so  that  in  every  family  the 
wife,  and  not  the  husband,  is  the  owner 
of  the  house. 

Being  accustomed  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  and  bound  by  no  caste 
rules,  the  Khasis  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
intelligence  in  turning  Christians.  The- 
whole  of  the  ELhasi  religion  consists  lil 
the  propitiation  of  demons  by  sacrifices, 
and  in  the  frustrating  of  their  malignant 
influences  by  charms.  I  am  assured 
that  their  comparison  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity  is  done  with  an  intelligence- 
worthy  of  this  intelligent  people,  and 
that,  with  no  temporal  considerations  to 
complicate  their  thoughts,  the  would-be 
converts  think  long  before  coming  to  a 
decision. 

To  compare  Khasis  with  Hindus,  the 
absence  of  everything  which .  is  the  re- 
sult of  caste  is  immediately  noticeable, 
while  there  is  a  superiority  of  intelli- 
gence and  development  of  character  not 
to  be  found  among  the  outcastes  of  In- 
dia.— The  Calcutta  Evening  Mail. 

•'A  LESSON  FROM  JONAH"   WHICH 
MADE  TROUBLE. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  very  popular  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  city  and  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity located  close  by.  Moreover,  the 
Students  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  seems  to  be  somewhat  unusu- 
ally broad  in  its  spirit  and  management 
As  a  result  Mr.  Simmons  was  invited 
recently  to  preach  one  of  the  sermons  in 
a  Sunday  afternoon  course  before  the 
Association.  A  large  congregation  came 
out  to  hear  him.  He  took  for  his  sub- 
ject "A  Lesson  from  Jonah."  The  city 
papers  reported  the  sermon.  An  epi- 
tome of  the  report  printed  in  one  of  the 
papers  is  as  follows: 
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The  book  of 'Jonah,  said  Mr.  Simmons,  is 
one  of  the  best,  but  most  abused  of  books. 
It  figures  in  popular  thought  chiefly  as  the 
story  of  a  fish.  But  that  story  is  really 
very  subordinate,  and  the  book  is  a  fine  in- 
culcation of  forgiveness  and  charity.  Not 
that  Jonah  is  himself  forgiving,  but  the 
Author  is,  and  teaches  that  God  is  and  that 
he  wants  men  to  be.  Jonah  is  himself  most 
unforgiving  and  narrow,  and  wants  the 
great  city  of  Nineveh  destroyed,  and  is 
^  very  angry  "  because  it  is  not  and  rebukes 
J«hovah  for  saving  it.  He  represents  the 
narrower,  intolerant  spirit  in  Judaism.  But 
the  author  rebukes  this  spirit,  and  paints 
the  very  heathen  as  far  better  than  this 
Hebrew  prophet.  The  heathen  sailors,  pray- 
ing "every  man  to  his  God,"  are  yet  far 
more  humane  than  Jonah,  and  as  anxious 
to  save  him  as  he  is  to  have  all  the  Nine- 
Tites  destroyed.  The  heathen  Ninevites 
<iuickly  humble  themselves  in  penitence, 
while  the  Hebrew  prophet  saucily  contra- 
dicts Jehovah.  And  the  loving  Jehovah 
saves  them;  while  Jonah  insists  that  he  has 
A  right  to  be  angry  because  his  little  gourd 
IS  destroyed  and  half  a  million  men  are  not. 
The  book  is,  in  short,  a  rebuke  of  the  intol- 
erant prophet,  and  is  a  fine  expression  of 
that  broad  religion  which  sees  the  heathen 
also  as  Grod's  people  and  all  the  human  race 
as  one.  In  view  of  its  fine  lesson  of  charity 
we  may  well  excuse  that  story  of  the  fish 
and  its  historic  errors.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  author  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  true  and  historic,  any  more  than  Jesus 
intended  the  similar  parables  of  the  pro- 
digal son  and  good  Samaritan  to  be.  Mr. 
Simmons  devoted  most  of  his  paper  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  above  points  and  the 
probable  origin  of  the  story  of  the  fish. 

Concluding,  he  said  that  this  fine  spirit 
of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  the  same  which 
Jesus  showed  also.  Jesus  gave  his  blessing 
'  not  to  the  followers  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or 
of  any  special  faith,  but  to  peacemakers, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  meek  and  the  merci- 
ful, wherever  they  might  belong.  And, 
like  the  Jehovah  of  Jonah's  story,  Jesus 
carried  forgiveness  very  far.  He  forgave 
adulteress  and  thief,  taught  to  forgive  sev- 
enty times  seven,  to  love  even  enemies,  to 
turn  the  cheek  when  smitten,  and  give  more 
when  stolen  from;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
dosed  His  life  by  asking  forgiveness  for  His 
murderers.  His  church  has  often  forgotten 
this,  and  taken  for  its  model  the  intolerant 
Jonah  instead.  The  average  Christian  has 
not  forgiven  490  times;  and  Tolstoi  says 
that  when  a  Jewish  rabbi  asked  him  if  we 
did  turn  the  cheek  when  smitten  he  had 
nothing  to  reply,  for  just  then  Christians 
were  smiting  ihe  Jews  on  both  cheeks.  In- 
deed, smiting  has  been  made  quite  a  virtue 
in  Christian  history,  and  Jesus'  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers  "  has  been  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  Christian  cannon.  And  instetui 
of  loving  its  enemies,  the  church  for  cen- 
turies made  a  business  of  butchering  and, 


sometimes,  burning  them,  and  often  re- 
sponded to  its  Master's  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful "  by  the  shrieks  of  women  tortured 
at  the  rack,  and  taught  for  a  thousand  years 
that  they,  and  most  of  mankind,  would  be 
tortured  far  worse  and  forever  in  the  next 
world. 

And  the  principle  of  love  and  forgiveness 
can  be  trusted  more  in  secular  life  than  it 
ever  has  been.  Jesus  was  not  so  visionarr 
in  this  matter  as  the  church  has  supposea; 
but  that  sermon  on  the  mount,  however 
foolish  it  seems  to-day,  is  prophecy  of  the 
society  to  come,  and  its  principles  will  yet 
be  the  law  of  the  world.  Already  we  hear 
in  many  a  social  movement  that  selfishness 
vdll  be  fatal  to  states.  A  society  that  allows 
one  man  to  own  a  railroad  while  thousands 
starve  in  rags,  is  doomed  to  go,  and  ought 
to.  Forgiveness,  too,  is  yet  to  be  more  com- 
mon, and  the  worst  classes  to  be  treated 
more  as  Jesus  treated  them.  Men  are  to 
be  moved,  and  society  to  be  reformed, 
through  the  heart;  and  nothing  touches 
and  warms  the  heart  but  forgiveness  and 
love,  Jesus  was  right  in  making  so  much 
of  them,  and  the  world  will  come  to  it  yet. 

The  packed  house  of  orthodox  peo- 
ple,—  students,  President,  several  pro- 
fessors, and  outsiders, — ^took  the  sermon 
with  apparent  cordiality,  and  everything 
seemed  likely  to  pass  off  quietly. 

But  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  an- 
other quarter.  The  next  day  in  the 
ministers'  meeting  of  the  city  it  burst. 
The  question  of  "  denominationalism  in 
the  State  University  "  was  taken  up  there 
for  discussion,  whereupon  a  vigorous 
debate  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  very  strong  things  were  said  by 
various  ministers  against  the  unjustifia- 
ble action  of  the  Students'  Christian  As- 
sociation and  University  in  permitting 
such  a  dangerous  heretic  as  Mr.  Sim- 
mons to  speak  in  the  Students'  Christian 
Association's  course. 

One  of  the  prominent  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  the  city  said:  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Faculty  should  allow  Mr.  Sim- 
mons to  go  over  there  and  blackguard 
orthodox  beliefs  and  the  Christ  whom 
we  worship."  The  meeting  broke  up 
with  the  appointing  of  a  committee  to 
investigate.  But  as  soon  as  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  ministers  were  gen- 
erally known  it  soon  became  plain  on 
which  side  was  public  sentiment  The 
ministers  hoped  that  the  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  would  side  with 
them.     But  in  this  they  seem  to  have 
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been  disappointed.  Professor  McLean, 
himself  a  Presbyterian  minister,  said, 
i?hen  approached  on  the  subject: 

All  of  the  speakers  in  this  course  are  re- 
Quested  to  keep  on  common  grounds,  and  I 
ao  not  think  Mr.  Simmons  got  off  from 
Ihem,  and  I  was  present  and  listened  to  the 
discourse  very  carefully  myself.  He  spoke 
reverently  of  the  Bible  in  every  allusion  to 
it.  He  rebuked  what  is  a  very  common 
practice  among  Christian  people  of  making 
joking  allusions  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  and 
declared  his  own  convictions  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  of  books.  He  alluded  to  the 
different  theories  regarding  the  book,  and 
rejected  for  himself  the  sun  god  myth.  He 
rather  held  to  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  book,  and  this  is  done  by  many 
orthodox  Christians.  But  he  did  not  even 
hold  that  dogmatically.  And  then  at  the 
•end  he  dwelt  beautifully  on  the  lessons  of 
love  and  charity,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
notice  that  he  made  Christ  the  basis  oT  it. 
From  nothing  that  he  said  could  I  have 
told  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity 
«f  Jesus.  I  am  sure  that  all  this  talk  will 
only  benefit  Mr.  Simmons,  while  it  will  hurt 
the  ministers  who  were  the  cause  of  it. 

Prol  John  C.  Hntchinson,  who  is  a 
leading  Methodist,  was  quite  emphatic 
in  his  statements.  He  concurred  with 
the  other  professors  in  the  assertion  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
this  new  outbreak  and  thought  that  it 
would  only  result  in  doing  harm  to  the 
ministers  themselves. 

Pres.  Northrup  took  the  same  ground. 

The  students  were  much  wrought  up 
over  the  course  pursued  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  generally  condemned  the  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry  which  had  been 
manifested. 

A  Minneapolis  correspondent  writes 
us:  "Yes,  as  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons' sermon  made  a  great  commotion. 
But  the  University  seems  on  his  side. 
President  Northrup,  a  soimd  Yale  Con- 
gregationalist,  has  written  him  a  cordial 
letter,  sustaining  him;  another  Professor, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  greatly  respect- 
ed here,  has  come  out  in  print  defending 
the  sermon;  at  a  reception  Saturday 
night  where  most  of  the  Faculty  were, 
all  were  very  cordial  to  the  "heretical" 
preacher,  and  the  President  particular- 
ly so;  and,  altogether,  the  attack  of  the 
ministers  on  Mr.  Simmons  has  been  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  has 
occurred  to  him  since  he  came  to  Min- 
neapolis." 


MORAL   TRAINING    IN    THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  I  ^all  ask  my  readers  to 
take  their  stand  with  me  upon  certain 
fundamental  propositions  which  seem 
to  me  to  express  truths  that  will  become 
evident  upon  reflection,  even  if  they  are 
not  self-evident  to  all  at  first 

The  most  fundamental  of  these  fun- 
damental propositions  is  that  there  is  a 
moral  order  of  the  world  inherent;  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  to  which  each 
individual  must  learn  to  conform  if  he 
shall  live  worthily  in  this  world. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  ever 
striving  to  make  known  this  order  in 
the  different  institutions  which  have 
been  created.  The  family,  the  state, 
the  church,  the  school,  ^e  business 
world,  are  all  different  ways  in  which 
this  spiritual  nature  proclaims  this 
moral  order  and  brings  the  individual 
under  its  governance. 

The  second  proposition  is,  therefore, 
that  every  institution  of  our  civilization 
has  for  its  final  end  the  education  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  it. 

What  we  mean  by  education  is  the 
development  in  eacJi  individual  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  moral  order  and  of  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  this  order.  This 
spirit  seeking  to  utter  itself  in  these  in- 
stitutions is  variously  called  the  world 
spirit,  the  over-soul,  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity. In  theology  it  is  known  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  I 
understand  the  meaning  of  those  terms. 
Some  of  these  institutions,  while  they 
have  education  for  their  ultimate  end, 
have  for  their  immediate  end  seemingly 
something  else,  such  as  the  enforcement 
of  justice,  the  worship  of  God,  the  nur- 
ture of  children.  But  the  institution 
whose  immediate  and  disclosed  purpose 
is  education,  is  the  school. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
commanding  purpose  of  the  school, — 
that  towards  which  all  lines  of  endeavor 
must  converge,  and  to  which  everything 
else  in  the  thought  of  the  teacher  shall 
be  subordinated, — is  the  building  of 
character,  which,  as  has  been  intimated, 
means  the  development  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
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and  of  the  spirit  to  be  obedient  thereto. 

The  two  pillars  upon  which  the  school 
must  rest,  therefore,  are  scholarship  and 
behavior.  And  the  realization  of  these 
is  what  our  statutes  proclaim  as  the 
purpose  of  the  school.  And  the  reali- 
zation of  these  is  what  we  mean  by 
character. 

Character  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
teacher  is  a  building,  perhaps;  but 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  pupil  it  is  a 
growth.  Character  is  acquired:  it  is 
not  inborn.  It  is  possible  only  to  self- 
conscious  beings.  Animals  cannot  ac- 
quire it.  It  is  possible  only  to  those 
who  can  see  themselves  as  they  are  and 
can  form  an  idea  of  what  they  ought  to 
become.  Character  is  not  habit;  though 
there  is  much  in  it  that  is  habitual. 
Habit  is  blind  repetition  with  the  ele- 
ment of  self- consciousness  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  Character  is  intelligent, 
choosing,  but  always  choosing  the 
higher.  Character  is  the  soul  principled 
in  the  right.  It  is  the  second  and  higher 
nature  become  regnant  over  the  lower 
nature, — the  supremacy  of  beauty  over 
the  beast.  There  is  an  intellectual 
character  attainable  by  man  as  well  as 
a  moral  character.  The  process  by 
which  the  one  is  acquired  we  call  learn- 
ing,— the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
process  of  the  other  is  conduct.  Knowl- 
edge and  conduct  are  transitory.  They 
are  acts  of  to-day.  Character  is  abid- 
ing. 

Its  intellectual  element,  corresponding 
to  knowledge  in  the  process,  we  call 
intelligence;  its  moral  element,  corres- 
ponding to  conduct,  let  us  call  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  conviction. 

The  growth  of  character  is  a  process 
of  self- activity.  It  is  stimulated  by  the 
comparison  of  what  one  sees  that  he  is, 
with  what  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  be, 
— the  comparison,  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  This  effort  of  the  actual  to 
attain  the  ideal  results  in  habits,  it  is 
true,  by  which  the  character  becomes 
manifest;  but  these  habits,  we  repeat, 
are  not  character. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  character  is  builded.  The 
teacher  must  stimulate  those  forms  of 
self- activity  that  will  result  in  the  growth 


of  character  in  the  pupil.  He  does  this 
by  supplying  the  proper  environment. 
This  environment  must  change  with  the 
change  in  the  growth  of  the  child. 
This  supplying  of  the  material  to  stim- 
ulate the  proper  form  of  self- activity  in 
the  child  is  akin  to  the  proq,ess  of 
building.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
may  state  the  function  of  the  school  to 
be  in  the  building  of  character. 

Accepting  character  forming  as  the 
commanding  function  of  education,  we 
come  now  to  the  question  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Public  School  to  moral 
education — as  that  term  is  popularly  un- 
derstood,— or  to  conduct.  The  American 
Public  School  is  a  unique  institution. 
Originally  established  as  the  servant  of 
theiamily  and  the  church,  to  do  their 
bidding,  it  has  developed  into  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  having  a  ground  of 
its  own  for  its  existence.  It  is  in  a 
sense  the  creation  of  the  state,  in  so  far 
as  the  state  has  undertaken  by  it  to 
enforce  the  right  of  every  child  born 
into  this  civilization,  to  such  a  prepa- 
ration for  it  as  shall  give  him  a  fair 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
This  seems  to  me  a  truer  statement  of  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  public  school 
than  that  one  which  makes  the  school 
the  defense  of  the  state,  established  by 
it  to  secure  its  own  preservation. 

But  all  are  agreed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  help  to  prepare  the 
child  for  successful  living  in  the  world 
of  institutions  into  which  it  must  enter. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  method  by  which  the  result 
should  be  accomplished,  but  there  is 
unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  that  child 
is  best  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life 
who  is  intelligent  and  intelligently  obe- 
dient. There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  in- 
quiry now  about  what  the  Public  School 
should  teach,  and  worshippers  at  every 
educational  shrine,  from  that  of  the 
manual  training  fetich  upward,  are 
pressing  to  the  front  with  their  varied 
answers;  but  aU  of  them,  unless  it  is 
the  first  named  class  —  and  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover  what  they  say 
— seem  to  be  saying  in  substance  that  he 
who  is  armed  with  the  sword  of  intelli* 
gence,  and  clothed  in  tlie  armor  of  obe- 
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dience,  is  t)est  equipped  for  the  battle  of 
life. 

I  do  nofc  see  that  moral  education  and 
intellectual  education  can  be  divorced  if 
-character  is  to  result. 

Behavior  is  often  distinguished  from 
scholarship  by  its  larger  element  of  will. 
This  difference  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
exist  There  is  quite  as  much  will- 
energy  demanded  to  hold  the  mind  to  . 
the  mastery  of  a  lesson  as  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Others  say  that  in  a  moral  act  there 
is  more  of  the  feeling  of  ought  involved 
than  in  the  study  of  &e  school  branches. 
This  is  probably  true  as  a  fact,  but 
ought  it  to  be  ?  Ought  not  the  child  to 
feel  an  obligation  to  find  the  truth  and 
tell  it  in  his  lesson  in  arithmetic  as 
well  as  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
lows ?  His  first  duty  is  truth.  Let  him 
come  as  early  as  he  can  to  see  this.  Let 
him  learn  to  be  honest  with  himself. 
Let  the  actual  self  treat  the  ideal  self 
fairly.  La  his  arithmetic  lesson  let  him 
learn  not  to  attempt  to  hoodwink  his 
ether.  It  is  that  other's  right  to  come 
into  the  knowledge  of  that  suBject.  Let 
him  see  that  his  first  duty  is  to  himself, 
—  to  his  own  integrity.  Integrity, — 
which  means  wholeness,  unity  of  me 
with  myself, —  not  discord  and  imfair 
dealing. 

Integrity  is  often  prevented  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
aims  in  the  school.  Duty  to  self  comes 
in  conflict  with  some  external  reward  or 
punishment.  Honor  and  reward  come  to 
those  who  appear  to  know.  Integrity, 
obligation  to  self  is  forgotten  or  over- 
borne by  the  desire  to  obtain  an  external 
reward  or  escape  an  external  disgrace. 
The  appearance,  the  language  of  Imowl- 
edge,  passes  for  knowledge.  Whenever 
this  is  the  case  the  results  are  immoral. 
The  child  is  allowed  and  even  stimula- 
ted to  be  false  to  himself. 

The  feeling  of  "ought"  is  most  act- 
ive in  our  relations  to  others.  It  is  prob- 
able that  our  sympathetic  and  benevo- 
lent emotions  have  much  to  do  in  in- 
creasing its  intensity. 

It  is  a  popular  conception  of  moral- 
ity that  it  always  attaches  to  conduct  by 
which  our  fellow  men  are  honored  or 
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helped  And  I  suspect  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  I  am  expect- 
ed to  consider  in  its  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic school.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
win  be  more  helpful  to  view  every  act 
a^  moral  to  which  the  feeling  of  ought 
attaches,  whether  the  relation  of  that  act 
be  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellows,  or  to  God 

That  children  should  be  trained  to 
obey  this  feeling  of  ought,  all  agree. 
To  what  extent  d^ould  the  public  sdiool 
engage  in  this  work?  An  examination 
of  the  school,  as  now  conducted,  shows 
that  much  attention  is  given  to  the  moral 
education  of  the  children.  All  of  the  or- 
dinary school  requirements  are  moral  re- 
quirements. Begularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance  are  probably  the  last  of 
the  school  virtues  that  many  woald  select 
as  having  a  moral  tendency,  and  yet 
this  is  the  bottom  reason  for  insisting 
upon  them.  The  necessity  that  the 
child  shall  learn  to  combine  with  his 
fellows  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common 
end,  and  that  others  shall  not  be  hin- 
dered by  his  absence  or  delay,  is  apparent 
This  is  an  important  preparation  for  the 
world  of  business,  and  the  nature  of  the 
school  organization  is  such  as  to  require 
that  these  virtues  be  persistently  and 
rigidly  enforced.  We  often  complain 
of  the  machinery  of  the  school, — and 
there  is  too  often  cause  of  complaint 
wh^n  external  ends  and  aims  are  sub- 
stituted for  internal  ones, — but  the 
requirement  of  the  school  which  com- 
pels regular  and  prompt  attendance  is  a 
virtue  of  a  high  order. 

The  demands  for  silence  in  the  school, 
for  industry,  for  truthfulness,  for  polite- 
ness, for  kindness  and  justice  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  children,  for  neat- 
ness, and  orderly  arrangement,  and  ease 
and  grace  in  movement,  all  of  these 
are  moral  requirements.  The  absence 
of  these  virtues  in  society  would  reduce 
us  to  barbarism. 

George  P.  Brown. 

BloominQUm,  lU, 

THE  BEASTS  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

They  tell  a  lovely  story, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
How,  when  the  King  of  Glory 

Lay  on  his  mother^s  knee, 
Before  the  prophet-princes 

Came,  brmging  gifts  in  hand, 
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The  dumb  beasts  felt  the  miracle 
Men  could  not  understand! 

The  gentle,  patient  donkey, 
And  the  ox  that  trod  the  corn, 

Knelt  down  beside  the  manger, 
And  knew  that  Christ  was  born. 

And  so  they  say,  in  Sweden, 

At  twelve  each  Christmas  night 
The  dumb  beasts  kneel  to  worship 

And  see  the  Christmas  light ! 
This  fancy  makes  men  kinder 

To  the  creatures  needing  care, — 
They  give  them  Christmas  greeting, 

And  dainty  Christmas  fare, — 
The  cat  and  dog  sup  gaily, 

And  a  sheaf  of  golden  corn 
Is  raised  above  the  roof -tree 

For  the  birds  on  Christmas  mom! 

We  do  not  live  in  Sweden, 

But  we  can  feed  the  birds. 
And  make  dumb  creatures  happy 

By  kindly  deeds  and  words. 
No  animal  so  humble, 

No  living  thing  so  small, 
But  that  the  God  who  made  us 

Has  made  and  loves  them  all. 

—Mary  Aloysia  Francis, 

MR.  CHADWICK'S  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
WESTERN  CONFERENCE. 

Eev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  begins  his  series  of  printed  ser- 
mons for  the  present  season  with  one 
upon  "What  Men  can  do  for  Eeligion." 
The  sermon  in  the  main  is  excellent,  as 
we  have  learned  to  expect  productions 
to  be  that  come  from  Mr.  Chadwick's 
pen.  But  it  contains  one  somewhat 
extended  passage  which  seems  so  out  of 
keeping  with  Bie  rest  of  the  sermon, 
and  so  misleading,  that  we  cannot  let  it 
go  unnoticed,  especially  as  we  are  told 
that  the  editions  of  the  sermons  are 
now  much  enlarged  so  that  they  may  be 
used  more  extensively  in  "pamphlet 
mission"  work.  The  passage  referred 
to  is  a  defense  of  the  present  ethical 
position  of  the  Western  Conference. 
One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
thinks  "men  can  do  for  religion"  is  to 
try  to  convince  the  people  that  the 
Ethical  basis  of  the  Conference  does 
not  mean  "  ethics  only,"  but  ethics  and 
more,  that  more  being  worship  and 
Christian  theism.  True  he  is  not  able 
to  deny  any  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  the  Conference  once  marched 
under  a  Christian  flag,  but  later  pulled 
it  down; 


2.  That  for  somet  years  it  had  a  theis- 
tic  flag,  but  by  and  by  rejected  that; 

3.  That  at  Cincinnati  ]being  asked  to 
declare  its  objecb  (not  \\a  fellowship  or  its 
creed  but  ttie  object  or  purjjose  for 
which  it  proposed  to  spend  its  money 
and  do  its  work)  it  declared  its  objects  to 
be  ethical  but  refused  to  declare,  that  it 
had  any  objects  that  were  Christian  or 
theistic; 

4.  That  later,  in  Chicago,  through  its 
directors  it  took  the  same  ground, —  re- 
jecting the  proposition  of  the  committee 
from  the  A!  U.  A.,  that  it  (the  Confer- 
ence) should  consent  to  do  its  mission- 
ary and  church  extension  work  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  theism; 

5.  That  Mr.  Gannett  declared  that  he 
and  his  friends  could  not  and  would  not 
allow  even  the  word  "  worship  "  a  place 
in  the  Conference's  motto,  beside  the 
words  "freedom"  "fellowship"  and 
"  character,"  because  to  some  minds  it 
conveyed  "  a  more  than  ethical  signifi- 
cance," being  the  gate  through  which 
the  God- idea  might  come  in; 

6.  That  the  Conference  has  divided 
the  West  and  driven  away  a  full  half  of 
its  own  former  constituency  rather  than 
commit  itself  in  any  way  to  anything 
beyond  ethics;  while  its  leaders  all 
know  that  it  could  unite  the  West,  and 
bring  all  our  forces  together  again  in  a 
day  if  it  would  only  declare  that  it 
stands  for  Christianity  or  theism  or 
worship. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  Mr. 
Chadwick  insists  that  the  Western  Con- 
ference does  stand  for  worship  and 
theism,  and  that  those  persons  misrep- 
resent it  who  hold  to  the  contrary. 
Well,  what  evidence  does  he  give? 
Surely  he  should  have  evidence  very  ex- 
plicit and  strong  to  place  beside  such 
facts  as  we  have  just  cited.  What  is 
his  evidence?  Nothing  whatever,  only 
the  fact  that  three  men  whom  he  names, 
who  are  leaders  in  the  Conference,  are 
themselves  individually  worshipers  and 
theists,  and  two  of  the  number  have 
published  a  volume  of  beautiful  devo- 
tional poems  entitled  "  The  Thought  of 
Gk)d."  Put,  pray,  how  do  these  things 
make  the  Conference  theistic  ?  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the   question  of 
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whether  it  is  theistic  or  not  ?  We  hap- 
pen to  know  that  these  same  three  men 
are  all  of  them  earnest  temperance  men; 
is  the  Conference  therefore  a  temper- 
ance society?  We  think  they  are  all 
woman's  suffragists;  if  so,  does  that 
make  the  Conference  stand  for  woman's 
suffrage  ? 

The  truth  is,  as  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  men 
who  are  themselves  theists  and  worship- 
ers refuse  to  allow  the  Conference  to  be 
committed  to  what  they  themselves  be- 
lieve. They  say,  let  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  be  theists  and 
worshipers  if  they  will,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  them  such;  but  the  Con- 
ference as  a  Conference  must  not  be 
committed  to  anything  that  says  or 
means  "God ;"  that  would  be  "dogmat- 
ic," that  would  be  "narrow." 

Instead  of  the  volume  of  devotional 
poetry  entitled  "The  Thought  of  God," 
proving  that  the  Conference  stands  for 
what  tiiat  volume  teaches,  we  have 
proposed  publicly  that  if  the  Confer- 
ence win  only  commit  itself  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  teachings  of  that 
very  book,  it  is  all  we  ask;  those  of 
us  who  now  cannot  support  the  Con- 
ference will  return  to  our  former  al- 
legiance. Have  the  Ethical-basis  breth- 
ren shown  any  signs  of  accepting  our 
proposition?  Certainly  they  have  not, 
any  more  than  they  have  shown  signs 
of  accepting  the  proposition  made  at 
Cincinnati  that  the  Conference  commit 
itself  to  the  promulgation  of  "a  relig- 
ion of  love  to  God  and  man."  So 
that  instead  of  the  book  showing 
what  the  Conference  stands  for,  as 
Mr.  Chadwick  claims,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  illustrations  of  exactly 
what  the  Conference  refuses  to  stand  for, 
but  what  those  who  left  it  because  of  its 
Cincinnati  action  u)ant  it  to  stand  for. 

Mr.  Chadwick  represents  the  question 
at  issue  in  the  West  to  be,  whether  we 
ought  to  say,  "Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed! "  to  any  who  "do  not  come  up 
to  our  standard  of  what  worship  ought 
to  be," — whether  that  is  the  way  "to 
make  good  men  more  worshipfuL"  But 
who,  pray,  has  ever  said,  or  proposed  to 


say,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed?  "  or 
anything  that  has  any  resemblance  to  it, 
to  any  one  ?  Certainly  not  the  Christian 
Unitarian  party  of  the  West.  We  have 
never  urged  or  even  suggested  the  driv- 
ing out  of  any  one;  much  less  the  curs- 
ing of  any  one.  The  only  persons  who 
have  said  "depart"  to  any,  by  word  or 
action,  are  our  Ethical- basis  friends 
themselves,  who  led  the  movement  to 
place  the  Conference  on  a  basis  which 
they  well  knew  a  large  part  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  the  West  could  not  stand 
upon,  and  which  to  such  therefore  would 
mean  "Depart  ye." 

However,  the  Ethical  party  seem  from 
the  beginning  to  have  given  out  the  im- 
pression that  we  wanted  to  drive  them  out ; 
thus  a  considerable  sympathy  appears 
to  have  been  awakened  in  some  quarters 
in  their  behalf.  But  no  impression 
could  be  more  incorrect  We  have  had 
no  desire  to  drive  anybody  out,  or  to 
drag  anybody  in,  or  in  any  way  to  deal 
with  or  touch  the  question  of  fellowship. 
We  have  taken  the  ground  and  held  it 
steadily  that  the  whole  matter  of  fellow- 
ship should  be  left  to  regulate  itself  in 
natural  ways.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  be  honest  and  let  the  world  know 
exactly  what  we  stand  for,  and  then 
leave  men  to  come  to  us  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  or  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  impression  has  gone  out  that  we 
tried  to  have  the  Conference  at  Cincin- 
nati take  some  kind  of  action  regarding 
fellowship.  We  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Every  measure  affecting  fellow- 
ship proposed  there,  was  proposed  by 
the  Ethical-basis  men.  We  said  stead- 
ily, No!  let  us  simply  put  ourselves  as  a 
Conference  in  a  truthful  attitude  before 
the  world,  saying  to  all  men  that  we 
stand  for  both  the  worship  of  the 
Father  and  the  service  of  the  brother, 
and  then  leave  the  fellowship  business 
to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  easily  will. 
Let  men  come  to  us  or  remain  away 
from  us  according  as  they  themselves 
shall  feel  that  they  belong  with  us  or 
not,  when  they  know  that  we  are  really 
a  religious  body  having  ends  of  worship 
as  well  as  ends  of  ethics. 

Mr.  Chadwick  doses  his  plea  for  the 
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Conference  with  a  sort  of  half  confession 
that,  after  all,  the  basis  of  the  Conference 
is  ethics  only;  but  he  would  impress  it 
upon  us  that  ethics  is  something  very 
great  and  noble,  whose  "symphony" 
will  "  soon  or  late"  for  those  "who  work 
for  its  divine  realities"  ("as  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  breaks  at 
length  into  impassioned  choral  harmony) 
break  into  a  song  of  worship,  a  Te 
Deum'^—''  We  praise  thee,  O  God! " 

Certainly  we  have  been  engaged  too 
many  years  in  ethical  preaching  and 
teaching  to  say  any  words  derogatory  of 
ethics.  But  we  shall  not  be  treating 
ethics  with  disrespect  if  we  point  out 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
break  into  "We  praise  thee,  O  God! " 
With  those  who  believe  in  God  it  does; 
with  those  who  do  not  it  does  not,  as 
we  see  as  soon  as  we  turn  to  such  ethi- 
cal teachers  (and  very  noble  ones)  as 
Salter,  and  Holyoake  and  Comte.  With 
Mr.  Chadwick  ethics  breaks  into  Te- 
Deums,  because  he  brings  to  it  a  relig- 
ious faith;  so  does  ethics  with  Mr.  Gan- 
net  break  into  worship,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  But  this  is  not  saying 
that  ethics  is  worship:  certainly  ethics 
is  not  worship,  unless  the  dictionaries, 
the  philology,  the  scholarship,  of  the 
world,  are  all  wrong.  Nor  is  it  saying 
that  an  organization  founded  upon  eth- 
ics stands  for  worship,  for  if  it  does, 
then  all  the  Ethical  Culture  societies 
are  societies  which  stand  for  worship, 
which  certainly  their  leaders  would  not 
admit.  It  is  not  alone  ethics  that  breaks 
into  worship,  art  does  the  same,  with  a 
devout  soul.  And  science,  with  a  man 
like  Agassiz,  is  forever  breaking  into 
Te  Deums,  But  this  does  not  justify  us 
in  saying  that  a  scientific  association 
stands  for  worship,  or  that  science  is  a 
sufficient  basis  for  a  religious  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Western  Conference 
professes  to  be. 

Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Chadwick  try 
to  make  us  believe  that  ethics  means 
worship,  because  with  religious  souls  it 
breaks  into  worship;  or  that  an  ethical 
basis  for  a  Conference  makes  it  a  theistic 
body? 

No  I  Words  have  meanings  which  we 
ought  not  to* ignore  or  confuse;  and  one 


of  the  things  of  considerable  importanc  3 
that  "men  can  do  for  religion"  in  01  r 
day  is  to  discourage  the  too  prevalent 
fashion  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
religious  words. 

If  Mr.  Chadwick  wants  to  help  the 
Western  Conference  we  can  tell  him 
how  he  can  do  it  a  good  deal  better  than 
by  trying  to  defend  it  in  its  present  un- 
called-for and  hurtful  course  of  action. 
He  has  influence  with  its  leaders.  Let  him 
try  to  shoW  them  candidly  how  imnec- 
essary  and  mistaken  is  the  course  thej 
have  adopted;  that  they  put  themselves 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  in  a  false  light  be- 
fore the  world;  needlessly  divide  the 
West;  hinder  good  work  in  many  places; 
embarass  the  A.  U.  A. ;  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  nothing  for  ttiemselves  or  any- 
body else.  Let  him  show  them  that  the 
national  type,  the  world  type,  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  which  stands  for  God  and 
worship  as  distinctly  as  it  does  for  eth- 
ics, is  a  far  larger  and  nobler  type  than 
any  can  be  which  jnakes  allegiance  to 
God  secondary  and  only  allegiance  to 
man  primary, — that  it  is  broader,  quite 
as  free,  more  in  line  with  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  time,  much  more  the  child  of 
the  best  religion  of  the  past,  much  more 
genuinely  prophetic  of  a  still  better  re- 
ligion coming.  If  he  can  succeed  in 
this  he  will  put  not  only  the  Western 
Conference,  but  the  TJnitarianism  of  the 
whole  land,  under  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  him  that  will  be  very  great. 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  TWO  ETH- 
ICAL MOVEMENTS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Ethical  Rec- 
ord (the  organ  of  the  "  Ethical  Culture 
Societies"  of  this  country)  quotes  Unity^s 
definition  of  the  Unitarian  movement, 
and  adds  the  significant  inquiry:  "If 
so,  (if  Unity^s  definition  is  correct)  how 
does  the  Unitarian  movement  differ  from 
the  Ethical?" 

Says  Mr.  Salter  of  the  Chicago  Ethi- 
cal Culture  Society:  "There  are  Uni- 
tarians in  the  West  who  believe  in  a 
purely  ethical  basis  of  fellowship.  In 
my  judgment,  they  ought  to  join  with 
us,  or  we  with  them, — somehow  they 
and  we  should  be  one  body." 

Since  the  Ethical  Culture  movement 
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jiiands  for  ethics  only  (or  ethics  and  free 
tEought),  and  since  the  "  Ethical-basis 
Unitarians"  of  the  west  stand  for  a 
Unitarianism  whose  only  essential  is 
ethics  (or  ethics  and  free  thought),  and 
since  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  Mr.  Salter  draws  the 
conclusion  he  does. 

Clearly  Mr.  Salter  and  the  Ethical  Rec- 
ord are  both  right.  The  moment  Uni- 
tarip  ism  declares  belief  in  God  and 
wo  ip  to  be  no  longer  essentials  in  it, 
a*  that  its  only  essential  is  ethics  (or 
f  ics  and  free  thought)  that  moment 
i .  becomes  simply  "  Ethical  Culture" — 
the  line  between  it  and  the  movement 
of  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Adler  fades 
away,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  good  reason  why  the  two  should 
not  unite  and  become  one,  as  Mr.  Salter 
urges. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  in  certain 
quarters  about  "  character-churches," 
and  about  "character"  being  the  only 
proper  condition  of  "church  fellowship." 
One  of  our  periodicals  which  is  particu- 
larly urgent  in  the  matter  prints  the 
following  editorial  note: 

"  A  brother  from  the  far  East,  well  known 
and  much  respected,  writes  us:  *  I  deter- 
mined to  have  a  character-church  if  the 
membership  would  only  fill  an  omnibus. 
Why  do  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Crod  glorify  labels,  trade  marks  and  formu- 
las instead  of  the  precious  contents  of 
righteousness? ' " 

But  what  do  our  friends  mean  by  a 
character- church?  Is  it  a  church  to 
which  nobody  is  invited  but  good  per- 
sons ? — ^which  bases  its  fellowship  upon 
character — ^good  character  already  at- 
tained ?  But  what  is  the  use  of  such  a 
church  ?  We  had  thought  the  object  of 
a  church  was  not  to  gather  together  into 
a  select  circle  those  who  are  already 
saints,  but  to  draw  together  as  many  as 
it  can  help  to  become  saints.  We  had 
supposed  that  for  a  church  to  make  char- 
acter its  test  of  fellowship,  that  is,  to 
limit  its  fellowship  to  persons  who  have 
already  gotten  that  highest  object  of 
human  effort,  "  character,"  was  to  de- 
feat its  very  first  object  as  a  church. 


Certainly  Jesus  did  not  make  character 
a  test  of  fellowship,  or  base  discipleship 
upon  character.  When  Mary  Magda- 
lene became  his  disciple  she  did  not 
have  much  character.  He  said  "I 
came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners  to  repentence." 

Should  a  sinner,  a  man  who  has  been 
very  wicked,  be  invited  to  join  a  church  ? 
If  he  loves  his  sin  and  is  contented  in 
it,  no.  If  he  hates  it  and  is  trying  sin- 
cerely to  rise  above  it,  yes. 

If  a  man  is  an  atheist,  should  he  be 
invited  to  join  a  church?  If  he  loves 
his  atheism,  and  is  content  with  it,  no. 
Doubly  no,  if  he  proposes,  in  case  he 
joins  the  church,  to  do  what  he  can  to 
mould  the  church  into  the  atheistic  pat- 
tern. But  if  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
rising  above  his  atheism,  and  asks  to 
come  into  the  church  for  its  help^  them 
yes.  That  is  to  say,  yes,  if  he  is  a  sin- 
cere and  reverent  inquirer,  who  cannot 
as  yet  see  evidence  for  believing  in  God, 
but  who  feels  no  antagonism  to  such 
belief,  and  would  be  glad  to  believe  if 
he  could  fibid  ground  for  so  doing,  and 
is  otherwise  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  church. 

In  other  words,  the  true  test  of  church 
fellowship  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
"character"  nor  yet  does  it  seem  to  us 
to  be  "belief."  It  seems  to  us  to  be  pur- 
pose, aim.  Anyone  sincerely  in  sympathy 
with  the  aim  or     p 

church  exists,  we  would  welcoma  To 
the  sinner  struggling  upward  toward 
the  character  that  is  yet  far  off  we  would 
say,  "None  are  more  welcome  than  you." 
To  the  unbeliever,  struggling  toward 
faith,  we  would  say,  "None  are  more 
welcome  than  you."  To  both  we  would 
say,  "We  do  not  ask  attainment;  we 
only  ask  vision  of  the  better  thing,  and 
earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  attain  it." 

The  kind  of  church  wanted  then,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be,  not  a    "character- 
church,"  or  a  "creed-church;"    b 
purpose-church,  an  endeavor-church. 

The  church  constituted  on  this  basis, 
if  the  purpose  it  sets  before  itself  be 
high  and  noble  enough,  seems  to  us  the  ' 
true  church.     But,  of  course,  its  pur- 
pose must  be  the  highest. 

And  such  purpose-church^spsudi 
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deavor-churches,  whose  aims  are  at  once 
the  loftiest  possible  and  the  simplest 
possible,  we  are  beginning  to  get.  For 
example,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
churches  organized  within  three  or  four 
years  past,  on  the  basis  of  that  simple 
statement  which  we  have  more  than  once 
commended  in  these  pages:  *'In  the 
love  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man." 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  here  the 
true  basis  for  a  church.  Organizations 
founded  upon  such  a  basis  as  this,  seem 
to  us,  so  far  as  form  of  organization  is 
concerned,  the  highest  type  of  church, 
—  the  highest  because  so  simple,  so 
easily  understood,  so  honestly  saying 
just  what  they  mean,  so  broad  and  free, 
inviting  men  and  women  to  unite  with 
them  for  exactly  the  aims  which  a 
Christian  church  should  always  have  in 
view. 

These  churches  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  fettering  themselves  with  dog- 
matic creeds,  which  hinder  growth,  and 
bar  out  persons  whose  spiritual  vision 
is  yet  dim  —  who  are  as  yet  only  strug- 
gling toward  faith  without  having  at- 
tained it 

Nor  do  they  make  the  mistake  of  set- 
ting up  "character  tests"  which  shut 
out  the  returning  prodigal,  and  make 
room  inside  for  only  the  righteous  (or 
self  righteous). 

Still  less  do  they  make  the  mistake 
which  some  of  our  so-called  "character- 
churches  "  are  making  of  dropping  the 
Christian  aim  of  distinct  allegiance  to 
God  and  worship,  and  thus  in  &eir  con- 
fused effort  to  be  broad  and  undogmatic 
practically  sink  the  "church"  in  the 
"  ethical  society."  They  keep  breadth, 
they  keep  freedom,  they  keep  reason,  they 
keep  ethics  in  all  its  fullness,  they  keep 
worship  in  all  its  possible  developments 
of  sweetness  and  power,  they  keep  the 
Christian  temper  and  spirit  and  the 
ideal  leadership  of  Jesus;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  open  the  door  of  wel- 
come to  all  whom  they  can  help, —  to 
absolutely  everybody  who  cares  for  their 
high  but  simple  Christian  aims. 

Here,  then,  are  churches  which  are 
broad  as  humanity,  which  are  high  as 


the  soul's  loftiest  faiths,  which  are  free 
as  the  untramelled  mind,  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  never  be  outgrown, 
and  which  are  in  the  deepest  sense 
Christian.  Are  not  such  churches  the 
sure  inheritors  of  the  future  ?  It  seems 
to  us  so.  Must  not  "  character  churches ' ' 
(Pharisee  churches),  and  creed- churches 
(mind-enslaving  churches),  and  so-called 
"churches"  in  which  worship  or  recog-- 
nition  of  God  is  not  made  essential  but 
only  optional  (really  not  churches  at  all, 
but  only  ethical  societies  wearing  the 
church  livery), — must  not  these  ^  one 
day  give  place  to  churches  of  high, 
earnest,  simple,  unequivocal  Christiaft 
purpose  or  endeavor  f    We  think  so. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
A  Song  of  Trust 

0  Liove  Divine,  of  all  that  is 
The  sweetest  still  and  best! 

Fain  would  I  come  and  rest  to-daj 

Upon  Thy  tender  breast; 
And  yet  the  spirit  in  my  heart 

Says,  **  Wherefore  should  I  pray 
That  Thou  shouldst  seek  me  with  Thy  Iov«i 

Since  Thou  dost  seek  alway?" 

1  pray  not,  then,  because  I  would, — 
I  pray  because  I  must; 

There  is  no  meaning  in  my  prayer 

But  thankfulness  and  trust. 
And  Thou  wilt  hear  the  thought  I  mean. 

And  not  the  words  I  say; 
Wilt  hear  the  thanks  among  the  words 

That  only  seem  to  pray. 

I  would  not  have  Thee  otherwise 

Than  what  Thou  still  must  be; 
Yea,  Thou  art  God,  and  what  Thou  art 

Is  ever  best  for  me. 
And  so,  for  all  my  sighs,  my  heart 

Doth  sing  itself  to  rest, 
O  Liove  Divine,  most  far  and  near, 

Upon  Thy  tender  breast. 

J.  W.  Chadwick, 
MONDAT. 

Every  Day, 
Oh,  trifling  tasks  so  often  done, 

Yet  ever  to  be  done  anew! 
Oh,  cares  which  come  with  every  sun. 

Morn  after  morn,  the  long  vears  thro'f 
We  shrink  beneath  their  paltry  sway,— 

The  irksome  calls  of  every  day. 

The  steady  strain  that  never  stops 
*  Is  mightier  than  the  fiercest  shocks 
The  constant  fall  of  water-drops 

Will  groove  the  adamantine  rook; 
We  feel  our  noblest  powers  decay 
In  feeble  wars  with  every  day. 
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We  rise  to  meet  a  heavy  blow — 
Our  souls  a  sudden  bravery  fills; 

But  we  endure  not  always  so 
The  drop  by  drop  of  little  ills; 

We  still  deplore  and  still  obey 
The  hard  behests  of  every  day. 

The  heart  which  boldly  faces  death 
Upon  the  battle-field,  and  dares 

Cannon  and  bayonet,  faints  beneath 
The  needle-points  of  frets  and  cares; 

The  stoutest  spirits  they  dismay — 
The  tiny  stings  of  every  day. 

And  even  saints  of  holy  fame. 
Whose  souls  by  faith  have  overcome, 

Who  wore  amid  the  cruel  flame 
The  molten  crown  of  martyrdom, 

Bore  not  without  complaint  alway 
The  petty  pains  of  every  day. 

Ah,  more  than  martyr's  aureole, 
And  more  than  hero's  heart  of  fire, 

We  need  the  humble  strength  of  soul 
Which  daily  toils  and  ills  require; — 

Sweet  Patience!  grant  us,  if  vou  may, 
An  added  grace  for  every  day  I 

El(zab€th  Akcn  AUen. 

Tuesday. 
Angels  Disguised. 

All  of  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised. 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  mask; 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 

J.  R.  ZoweU. 

Best  as  It  Is. 
If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad, 

What  service  could  we  render? 
I  think,  if  we  were  always  glad, 
We  scarcely  could  be  tender. 
Did  our  beloved  never  need 
Our  patient  ministration, 
Earth  would  grow  cold  and  miss,  indeed, 

Its  sweetest  consolation. 
If  sorrow  never  claimed  our  heart 

And  every  wish  were  granted. 
Patience  would  die  and  hope  depart, 
Life  would  be  disenchanted. 

J.  Beaemeres. 
Wednesday. 
To-day. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to 
hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  take; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear 

To-day,  for  love's  sweet  sakd, 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun; 

New  efforts  worth  the  will; 
Or  tasks,  with  yesterday  begun, 

More  bravely  to  fulfil. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be 

Are  in  my  bands  to  sow. 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me. 

Undreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 


An(}  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way, 
It  seems  that  naught  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day, — 

Yet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 
Shall  be  with  Thee  for  guide, 

Then  blest  be  every  happy  hour 
That  keeps  me  at  Thy  side. 


Anon. 


Thursday. 


Sometime^  Somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  the  prayer  your  lips  hav# 
pleaded 

In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years? 

Does  faith  begin  to  fail?  Is  hope  depart- 
ing? 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling  tears? 

Say  not  the  Father  hath  not  heard  your 
prayer; 

You  shall  have  your  desire  sometime,  some- 
where. 

Unanswered  yet?  though  when  you  first 
presented 

This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  throne. 

It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of 
asking, 

So  urgent  was  your  heart  to  make  it  known; 

Though  years  have  passed  since  then,  do 
not  despair; 

Thjd  Lord  will  answer  you  sometime,  some- 
where. 

Unanswered  yet?  nay,  do  not  say  un- 
granted  — 

Perluips  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly  done; 

The  work  began  when  your  first  prayer  was 
uttered, 

And  Gk>d  will  finish  what  he  has  begun; 

If  you  will  keep  the  incense  burning  there, 

His  glory  you  shall  see,  sometime,  some- 
where. 

Unanswered  yet?  Faith  cannot  be  unan- 
swered; 

Her  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  rock; 

Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  un- 
daunted; 

Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder  shook. 

She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her 
prayer, 

And  cries,  "It  shall  be  done,"  sometime, 
somewhere. 

Robert  Browning. 

Friday. 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  say  to  thee.  Do  thou  repeat 

To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 

In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street. 

That  he  and  we,  and  all  men,  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  Love 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above; 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain; 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain; 
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That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread; 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread;  • 
Through  pathways  underground  be  led; 

Yet,  if  we  will  one  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way, 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day; 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast. 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

And,  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this, — 
Yet  one  word  more:  they  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  fatal  bliss 

Who  will  not  count  it  true,  that  Love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

And  one  thing  further  make  him  know, — 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so, 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego. 

Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife, — 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life. 

R,  C.  Trench. 
Saturday. 
Heirship. 
Little  store  of  wealth  have  I; 

Not  a  rood  of  land  I  own; 
Nor  a  mansion  fair  and  high. 

Built  with  towers  of  fretted  stone; 
Stocks,  nor  bonds,  nor  title-deeds. 

Flocks  nor  herds  have  I  to  show; 
When  I  ride,  no  Arab  steeds 
Toss  for  me  their  manes  of  snow. 

Yet  to  an  immense  estate 

Am  I  heir,  by  grace  of  God — 
Richer,  grander  than  doth  wait 

Any  earthly  monarch's  nod. 
Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought. 
All  their  store  of  emprise  high, 

All  their  wealth  of  precious  thought. 

Every  golden  deed  of  theirs 

Sheds  its  lustre  on  my  way; 
All  their  labors,  all  their  prayers 

Sanctify  this  present  day ! 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  earned 

By  their  passion  and  their  tears; 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  learned 

Through  the  weary,  toiling  years! 

Heir  of  all  the  faith  sublime 

On  whose  wings  they  soared  to  heaven; 
Heir  of  every  hope  that  Time 

To  earth's  fainting  sons  hath  given, — 
Aspirations  pure  and  high ; 

Strength  to  dare  and  to  endure; 
Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I — 

Lol  I  am  no  longer  poor! 

Jvlia  a  B.  Dorr. 


[December 


A  BOOK  THAT  IS  A  SIGN  OF  THE 
TIMES.* 

Here  is  a  book  upon  the  greatest  of 
themes  by  a  cultivated  gentleman  who  is  able 
to  engage  in  high  thinking,  free  inquiry, 
and  plain  speaking  while  keeping  his  place 
in  the  Episcopal  church.  The  standpoint 
of  the  author  is  stated  in  these  words:  *'The 
whole  independent  and  scholarly  world  re- 
jects nearly  all  the  dogmas  of  the  church 
of  the  past,  and  nine  male  church  members 
out  of  every  ten  are  more  or  less  full  of  dis- 
tressing doubt.  The  experience  of  the  au- 
thor is,  that  he  scarcely  ever  iinds  a  man 
who  believes  unqualifiedly  the  doctrines  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpits  are  full  of  men 
who  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  them- 
selves preach."  p.  vii.  This  is  a  serious  and 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  but  many 
others  in  similar  positions  have  given  the 
same  testimony.  This  may  be  an  over-state- 
ment; but  it  is  evident  from  these  words 
that  the  leaven  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  vigorously  at  work  in  Mr.  Bray. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  books, 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  topics  treated  in 
the  first,  entitled,  The  Knowability  of  Grod, 
is  quite  bewildering  on  account  of  their 
magnitude  and  number,  ranging  from  the 
being  of  God  and  the  nature  of  revelation 
to  the  religious  education  of  children  and 
the  origin  of  the  Oospels.  The  title  of  the 
third  lx)ok  is  decidedly  original:  "  Surds  or 
Imaginary  Quantities,"  under  which  Mr. 
Bray  groups,  among  other  things,  the  fall 
of  man,  blood  atonement,  and  hell  torments. 
And  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  treatise, 
our  author,  while  professing  his  belief  in 
the  sublimity  and  permanence  of  the  essen- 
tials of  religion,  bids  farewell  with  much 
rejoicing  to  these  theological  s^irds,  which 
have  darkened  the  human  mind. 

In  turning  to  the  body  of  this  work,  we 
are  struck  with  the  plethora  of  quotations. 
Any  ten  pages  taken  &t  random  will  be 
found  to  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  pas- 
sages, varying  in  length  from  a  line  to  a 
half  page,  and  culled  from  a  very  wide  read- 
ing, which  has  included  Oriental  scriptures, 
Greek  philosophy.  Medieval  mystics,  and 
exponents  of  every  shade  of  recent  thought 
and  every  variety  of  scientific  research. 
These  quotations  are  made  with  intelligent 
appreciation;  some  are  used  with  much  ef- 
fectiveness, while  the  reader  is  glad  to  take 
a  look  at  all  of  them!  But  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  they  make  the  book  more 
like  an  anthology  than  like  an  independent 
discussion.  If  the  author  had  worked  out 
his  own  thoughts  and  given  them  to  us  with 
less  scholastic  impediinenta^  he  would  have 
made  a  much  more  valuable  book. 

In  reading  this  volume,  I  find  evidence  of 
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much  learning,  though  carried  somewhat 
stiffly;  many  truths  well  stated;  and  every- 
where an  intense  and  earnest  spirit.  But  I 
shall  attempt  no  summary  of  its  teachings, 
because  they  are  in  the  main  similar  to 
those  that  we  find  everywhere  in  the  air. 
It  shows,  like  many  others  recently  pub- 
lished upon  the  same  general  theme,  how 
far  many  intelligent  people  have  drifted 
away  from  the  old  theological  standards, 
while  it  reveals  an  inchoate  and  un- recon- 
structed condition  of  thought  upon  relig- 
ious matters,  which  is  always  unfortunate, 

and  which  in  some  of  its  manifestations 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  Mr.  Bray is  pit- 
iable. So  many  have  outgrown  the  old  sys- 
tems while  they  have  not  yet  grown  up  to 
any  clear  and  symmetrical  ideal  of  life.  This 
is  the  product  of  a  mind  still  in  a  stage  of 
painful  transition. 

I  therefore  take  this  book  as  a  sign  and  I 
would  use  it  as  a  warning:  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
wide-spread  and  spreadmg  theological  dis- 
solution, an  incompleted  process  which 
must  be  followed  by  intellectual  re-con- 
struction and  ecclesiastical  re-orgftnization^ 
if  we  are  to  have  a  religion  on  the  level  with 
modern  intelligence  and  a  church  capable  of 
spiritual  leadership.  These  pages  offer 
a  dissolvent,  but  they  do  not  clear  the  hori- 
zon or  plant  the  needed  organic  impulse  of 
a  new  administration  of  religion. 

In  the  next  place,  and  this  I  would  say  in 
all  kindness,  not  unmindful  of  the  careful 
labor  put  upon  these  essays, —  it  affords  a 
warning  which  points  out  the  danger  of 
unripe  meditations,  and  which  summons  us 
to  a  deeper  research,  a  more  original  think- 
ing, and  a  more  patient  waiting  for  knowl- 
edge to  ripen  into  wisdom;  for  facts  to  group 
themselves  as  elements  of  some  command- 
ing truth  or  law. 

If  I  could  get  the  attention  of  every  stu- 
dent in  America,  what  I  would  say  with  all 
possible  eloquence-  and  emphasis  would  be 
this:  Resolve  to  exhaust  your  subject;  give 
yourself  time  to  come  to  maturity;  make 
some  original  contribution  to  scholarship; 
and  do  a  work,  however  small,  that  no  body 
will  have  to  do  over  again. 

J.  H.  Crocker. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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"HANTHEMS"  AND  HYMNS. 

I  conclude  it  must  have  been  **a  han- 
them ''  I  heard  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of 
our  Boston  churches.  The  sailor's  descrip- 
tion of  an  anthem  in  the  September  Uni- 
tarian helps  me.  Being  north  in  sum- 
mer, I  was  as  usual  spying  the  changes,  etc., 
and  found  myself  one  Sunday  morning  in 
one  of  our  newest  places  of  worship,  at- 
tracted by  the  reports  both  of  its  beauty 
and  the  eloquence  of  its  minister.  Both  of 
these,  however,  were  quite  thrown  into 
obscurity  by  the  high  light  of  the  singing. 
After  a  prayer  that  enlisted  me  for  its 
eminent  sincerity  and  suitability,  a  quartet 


rose  over  the  preacher's  head,  and  struggled 

in  this  way, — 

"O  saving  victim,  slain  for  man, 

O  slain-for  victim  slain-for  man-for  victim 

slain-for  oh-f or- victim  slain  for  man! 
O  saving  victim  slain  for  man. 
The  gates  of  heaven  for  me  expand— Ahh- 

menl" 

Of  course  I  remember  it.  It  is  about  the 
only  thing  I  do  remember.  But  I  have 
often  wondered  what  it  was,  and  how  it 
came  to  be  in  a  Unitarian  church.  After 
these  yeat^  I  am  glad  of  a  little  light  on  the 

Eroblem.  It  may  have  been  "  a  hanthem.'^ 
»ut  I'm  sure  it  couldn't  occur  over  the  head 
of  the  present  minister.  If  the  minister  is 
the  conductor  of  the  public  worship,  and 
the  singing  is  a  portion  of  that  worship, 
than  he  is  as  directly  and  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  sentiment  of  the  choir-loft  aa 
for  that  of  the  pulpit. 

Let  me  add  a  word  of  thanks  to  H.  C.  6. 
for  his  suggestion  in  the  article  on  "  Our 
Hymn  Book"  towards  redeeming  to  more 
frequent  use  that  impressive  and  otherwise 
beautiful  hymn  of  Mrs.  Adams,  **Foes  were 
wrought  to  cruel  madness."  His  amend- 
ment strikes  me  as  very  desirable.  As  he 
rightly  says,  the  parties  were  not  Jews  and 
Christians.  They  were  friends  and  foes; 
and  this  antithesis  is  the  permanent  one. 
Often  I  have  wanted  to  use  that  hymn  for 
the  sake  of  the  lesson  in  its  gentle  and 
affecting  refrain.  But  I  have  never  done 
so,  because  I  will  not  sing  nor  offer  for 
singing  a  hymn  that  cultivates  antipathies, 
and  must  necessarily  repel  some  truly  relig- 
ious souls. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  the  force  or 
recognize  the  application  of  the  paragraphs 
that  immediately  follow.  The  hymns  to 
which  these  latter  discriminating  remarks 
apply  may  have  a  value  to^-  us  for  reading, 
and  as  historical  signs;  but  they  need  n^ 
for  this  have  a  place  in  our  hymn-books. 
Some  things  ugly  in  form  are  made  almost 
beautiful  by  an  atmosphere  of  memory  and 
association;  and  we  may  keep  many  medi- 
aeval hymns  for  this  reason.  But  we  might 
well  weed  out  the  poor  hymns  that  have 
never  been  used  in  our  churches  within  the 
memory  of  any  now  in  our  congregations, 
and  should  especially  exclude  those  whose 
doctrine  is  repugnant  to  the  meaning  of 
our  churches.  E.  C.  L.  Browne. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  good 
people  of  all  parties  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  at  least  two  things,  one 
is  that  it  is  over,  with  the  heated  wrang- 
ling that  led  up  to  it;  the  other  is  that 
the  man  chosen  to  be  the  chief  executive 
of  the  nation  is  confessed  by  all  parties 
to  be  at  least  an  exceptionaHy  pure  and 
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worihy  man  personally, — which  is  by  no 
means  a  light  matter. 


It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that 
the  old  sectional  issue  between  North 
and  South  played  so  subordinate  a  part 
in  the  campaign.  The  forced  revival 
once  in  four  years,  regularly,  of  the  old 
war  passions,  for  party  ends,  hsis  toe 
long  disgraced  us.  It  begins  to  look 
now  as  if  both  the  great  parties,'and  both 
the  great  sections  of  the  country  were 
disposed  to  say  in  good  faith,  "  Let  the 
tuar  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  as  for  the 
present  and  future  let  us  have  peace^ 


The  campaign  rose  to  a  higher 
level  than  any  preceding  one  had 
done  for  many  years,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  real 
issue;  it  rose  above  the  plane  of  a  mere 
contest  for  spoils,  to  that  of  a  battle  in 
some  measures  at  least  for  a  principle. 
After  much  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, and  ambushing  and  attempts  on 
the  part  of  each  army  to  fool  the  people 
by  carrying  the  other's  flag,  the  battle 
between  "  free  trade  "  and  "  protection" 
was  at  last  fairly  joined.  Here  is  not 
only  a  living  issue  but  one  which  bids 
fair  to  continue  at  the  front  for  many  a 
decade.  True,  it  is  not  a  great  moral 
issue  like  that  which  lay  at  the  heart  of 
the  old  an ti- slavery  struggle,  or  like  that 
which  now  anijnates  the  prohibitionists, 
but  it  is  much  to  have  a  real  issue,  even 
if  it  be  only  on  the  plane  of  men's 
pockets  and  tiie  industrial  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  An  education  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy and  industrial  science  has  been 
begun  in  this  campaign,  which  cannot 
stop  until  it  has  worked  out  larger, 
more  thorough- going  and  better  results 
than  many  of  us  now  see. 


In  one  respect  the  campaign  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  last  degree.  The  amount 
of  betting  on  the  resijits  of  the  election 
seems  to  have  been  unprecedented.  In 
all  parts  of  the  land  not  only  private 
individuals  but  men  filling  positions  of 
public  trust  made  their  bets  with  the 
most  unblushing  affrontery.  Men  bet 
QTerything,  hats,  suits  of  clothes,  prop- 
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erty  of  all  kinds,  and  money.  One  man 
displays  sixteen  silk  hats  thatj  he  has 
won;  another  forty  suits  of  clothes, 
another  a  horse  and  carriage,  another  a 
pile  of  bank  checks  greater  than  his 
business  would  have  brought  him  in  a 
year.  Men  are  pointed  out  on  every 
side  who  have  won  or  lost  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  each.  Indeed,  the 
bets  of  some  of  the  political  managers  rise 
up  into  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  At  all  this  there  is  a 
wide-spread  tendency  to  laugh,  as  if  all 
were  fair  in  politics.  But  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  It  should  meet  the  stem  con- 
demnation of  every  one  who  cares  for 
public  virtue.  Men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it,  on  no  matter  how  small  a 
scale,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  disgraced  themselves  and  com- 
mitted a*  public  wrong. 


Word  comes  to  us  from  Japan  that 
that  government  has  now  an  army  of 
150,()00  men,  and  is  contemplating  the 
question  of  increasing  it  to  600,(X)0. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  tendency  to 
adopt  the  excellencies  of  our  western 
civilization  is  not  unaccompanied  with  a 
disposition  to  copy  some  of  our  worst  evils. 

While  IMrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "Robert 
Elsmere"  has  crossed  over  from  Eng- 
land to  America  and  is  stirring  up  such 
a  theological  commotion  here  as  no  book 
has  done  for  a  generation,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  our  Mrs,  Deland's 
"John  Ward,  Preacher,"  which  has  a 
similar  theological  purpose,  has  crossed 
over  from  this  country  to  England,  and 
is  attracting  much  attention  there. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  has  reviewed  the 
book  and  pronounces  it  "  a  story  full  of 
grace,  suggestive  of  many  serious 
thoughts,  rising  at  times  to  a  tragic 
pathos  which  brings  to  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  many  a  rush  of  tears,"  Com- 
paring "John  Ward"  with  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  fresh  and  charming  tale  of  "Cran- 
ford,"  he  says :  "  Behind  the  story  lie 
some  of  the  deepest  problems  which 
beset  our  life." 


It  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Ward  is 
coming  to  America.     If   she  will   put 
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herself  in  charge  of  a  Lecture  Bureau 
to  give  public  readings  from  "Robert 
Elsmere,''  she  may  make  a  fortune. 

We  went  to  press  too  early  last  month 
to  give  reports  of  our  two  important 
Sunday  School  gatherings,  one  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  the  Institute,  in 
St.  Louis,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society.  The  eastern  meeting  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Robert  CoUyer — one 
of  his  happiest  efforts.  The  report  of 
the  directors  showed  the  society  to  be 
in  the  most  prosperous  condition  it  has 
ever  known.  One  of  the  papers  read — 
that  of  Mr.  Cuckson,  upon  "Guilds" — 
we  print  in  this  number  of  the  Unita- 
rian, 

At  the  western  meeting  there  was  less 
of  prosperity  to  report,  but  the  meeting 
itself  was  in  many  respects  interesting 
and  excellent.  The  idea  which  the 
western  society  has  adopted  of  giving 
its  annual  meeting  the  character  of  an 
"Institute"  is  an  admirable  one — one 
that  we  have  long  desired  to  see  carried 
out  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the 
Institute,  like  the  Western  Conference, 
should  be  conceived  and  managed  in  so 
narrow  a  spirit.  Like  the  Conference 
it  is  broad  toward  ethicalism,  but  nar- 
row toward  Christianity.  It  ought  to 
be  planned,  (as  ought  the  Sundays, 
School  Society  which  manages  it)  so  as 
to  be  truly  representative  of  western 
Unitarianism,  and  thus  meet  the  need 
of  all  our  Sunday  Schools  and  workers. 
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with  the  sum  she  has  received.  She 
can  only  rent  a  house  and  begin  in  a 
small  way.  But  even  this  will  be  some- 
thing. She  takes  to  India  a  very  ac- 
complished and  devoted  American  young 
lady,  Miss  Abby  H.  Demmon,  who  will 
be  associated  with  Ramabai  in  the  edu- 
cational work  which  the  latter  has  at 
heart. 


At  last  Pundita  Ramabai  has  sailed 
for  home  to  begin  her  noble  work  for 
Hindoo  widows.  The  papers  say  she 
has  secured  in  this  country  $50,000. 
This  is  nothing  like  what  she  needs,  or 
what  in  so  rich  a  country  as  ours  she 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  raise  for  so 
excellent  a  work.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
^'Bamabai  Circles*'  that  have  been 
formed,  and  the  wide-spread  interest 
she  has  created,  may  result  in  yet  fur- 
ther and  larger  donations.  She  ought 
to  be  able  to  erect  a  permanent  school 
building.     This,  however,  she  cannot  do 


Said  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  at  the  late 
National  Universalist  Convention  in 
Chicago: 

"We  are  hearing  much  of  late  about 
religion  without  theology.  That  will  do  for 
babies,  but  you  cannot  divorce  heart  from 
head  in  earnest,  sincere  manhood." 

This  is  well  said,  and  most  timely.  If 
liberal  Christianity  is  ever  to  command 
respect  and  become  a  thing  of  power  it 
must  be  based  upon  clear,  intelligent, 
strong  thought  about  all  the  great  fun- 
damentals of  religion — and  this  is  the- 
ology. 


In  his  opening  sermon  before  the 
recent  Church  Congress  held  at  Man- 
chester, England,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  gave  powerful  epaphasis  to  the 
great  truth,  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  Christ -spirit  is  confined  to  no  on^ 
sect.  In  illustration  of  his  thought  he 
related  these  striking  incidents : 

"A  man  went  to  an  island  where  the  pop- 
ulation were  lepers.  He  stayed  with  them, 
served  them,  gave  them  hope  in  that  depth 
of  trouble.  He  caught  the  disease — that 
was  a  sure  thing.  He  must  die— that  also 
was  quite  sure.  He  did  not  flee  from  his 
post.  He  asked  only  that  others  might  be 
sent  out  to  help.  He  asked  that  nursing 
sisters  should  go  to  attend  to  the  people, 
but  he  asked  nothing  for  himself.  This  man 
was  a  Roitian  Catholic  priest.  In  the  Fiji 
Islands  missionaries  had  extirpated  cani- 
balism.  There  was  fear  of  a  relapse ;  vic- 
tims were  prepared.  A  woman  crossed  the 
sea  from  island  to  island,  persuaded,  re- 
buked in  her  Master *s  name,  and  brought 
back  safe  in  her  boat  the  lives  of  the  pro- 
posed victims  and  her  own.  She  was  a 
Weslvyan.  Another  went  to  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, where  the  task  of  this  century  lay. 
He  was  prostrated  with  fever,  and  came 
home  with  zeal  unquenched.  He  went  out 
again,  and  perished  by  the  sword.  The 
martyr  was  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England'' 

How  small  seem  all  sect  differences 
in  the  presence  of  such  lives  as  these! 
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No  man  does  a  greater  service  to  reli- 
gion than  he  who,  no  matter  what  his 
religious  connection,  calls  attention  to 
the  great  things  in  which  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  all  religions  are  one. 
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with  as  few  failures  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  speakers  for  the  public  ses- 
sions were  drawn  from  a  wide  area  extend- 
ing from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  from  Toronto,  Canada,  to  Balti- 
more, Md. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Informatifm  coTiceming  the  reUgious.  philan- 
thropic and  Uterary  work  o/  women,  ia  mUeued  for 
thin  department.  Addrean  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sxmaer' 
land,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  New  York  League. 

The  New  York  League  of  Unitarian  wo- 
men which  did  such  an  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful work  last  winter,  has  laid  out  for 
itself  an  interesting  programme  for  this 
season.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  at  the 
different  churches  of  New  York  and  vicini- 
ty, at  11  o'clock  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month.  The  papers  and  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing, last  two  hours;  at  one  o'clock  the 
ladies  in  attendance  lunch  together.  The 
dates,  places  of  meeting  and  topics  for  the 
winter  are  as  follow: 

Nov.  2,  Church  of  the  Messiah,  N.  Y.; 
"Nature  and  Requirements  of  Success.*' 

Dec.  7,  Second  Church,  Brooklyn;  "Wo- 
man's Relation  to  the  Church." 

Jan.  4,  All  Souls'  Church,  N.  Y.;  "The 
Relation  of  the  Rich  to  the  Poor." 

Feb,  1,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn; 
"The  Sunday-school." 

March  1,  Unity  Congregational  Society, 
Harlem;  "  Education  of  Girls." 

April  5,  Unity  Church,  Brooklyn;  "Self- 
Supporting  Women." 

May  3,  First  Unitarian  Church,  Yonkers; 
"  Duty  to  the  Church  in  Summer." 

Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Williams  is  President 
of  the  League,  and  Mra  B.  Ward  Dix, 
Secretary. 

The  Woman's  Congress. 

The  Sixteenth  Congress  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Women  was 
held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  15, 16,  and  17, 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Father  (Universalist), 
by  invitation  of  the  Detroit  Woman's  Club. 
Detroit  is  regarded  as  a  rather  conservative 
city,  for  the  West,  and  fears  were  enter 
tained  that  a  large  bearing  might  not  be 
accorded  to  women  speakers,  even  though 
they  might  include  women  of  national  repu- 
tation. All  such  fears,  however,  proved 
groundless.  Every  public  meeting  of  the 
three  days  session  found  the  church  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  seating  capacity,  and  part 
of  the  time  to  its  utmost  standing  capacity. 

The  Congress  was  welcomed  to  Detroit  by 
Senator  Palmer  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city; 
the  homes  of  citizens  were  freely  opened  to 
entertain  members;  and  two  very  delight- 
ful receptions  were  tendered  at  the  homes 
of  well  known  citizens.  We  gave  the  pro- 
gramme of  speakers  and  subjects  in  our  last 
issue.     That  programme  was  carried  out 


One  peculiar  feature  of  the  public 
sions  of  the  Woman's  Congress  is  the  dis- 
cussions which  fpllow  the  papers.  Thees 
discussions  often  prove  of  more  interest  and 
value  than  the  papers  that  call  them  out. 
A  special  effort  was  made  at  t>etroit,  and 
was  fairly  successful,  not  to  allow  the  pa- 
pers to  monopolize  the  time  appropriated  to 
discussion.  One  of  the  most  interestinfif  of 
these  discussions  was  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  Prohibition,  with  Mary  Eastman,  Rev. 
Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  and  Miss 
Phelps,  of  Canada,  as  chief  speakers. 

Probably  no  paper  offered  at  the  Congress 
awakened  deeper  interest  than  one  prepared 
and  read  by  Mrs.  Froiseth,  of.  Utah,  upon 
reasons  why  Utah  should  not  be  admitted 
as  a  State. 

Prominent  among  the  Unitarian  women 
present  and  taking  part  in  the  public  ses- 
sions, besides  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  Miss  East- 
man; were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
president,  Mrs.  Henrietta  T.  Woolcott,  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Peckham,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  and  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Sunday  after  the  Congress  many  of 
the  ladies  were  pressed  into  service  in 
Detroit  and  various  adjacent  cities  to  oc- 
cupy pulpits,  more  calls  being  made  for 
such  service  than  could  be  met.  r"^ 

We  doubt  whether  any  preceding  session 
of  the  Congress  produced  larger  or  better 
results  in  the  wa^r  of  inspiration  than  this 
sixteenth  session,  just  closed,  has  done. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 

The  General  Convention. 
>  The  annual  session  of  our  legislative 
body  which  took  place  at  Chicago,  Oct. 
24th  to  26th,  was  a  meeting  full  of  inter- 
est and  encouragement.  The  evening  be- 
fore the  convention  met  was  set  apart  for  a 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Dr.  Ryder. 
Beautiful  decorations  by  loving  hands 
adorned  the  pulpit  and  platform,  and  a 
splendid  crayon  portrait  of  the  Doctor 
made  him  seem  almost  present  in  body. 
The  addresses  by  Drs.  Atwood  and  Demar- 
est,  on  behalf  of  the  Universalist  Churches^ 
were  tender  and  appreciative.  Dr.  Arthur 
Edwards,  of  Chicago,  spoke  with  rare  fit- 
ness of  Dr.  Ryder's  high  position  in  the  es- 
teem of  sister  denominations,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  out  of  a  deep  personal  affection 
and  sense  of  his  work  in  Chicago,  closed 
the  service  with  words  of  melting  pathos. 
A  large  congregation  was  present,  and  list- 
ened with  profoundest  attention.  The  ser- 
vice was  a  just  and  merited  tribute  to  one 
whose  service  to  the  Universalist  Church 
has  been  signal  and  blessed. 
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The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  after 
organization  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  with  this  spiritual  preparation,  listened 
to  the  eloquent  and  forcible  annual  sermon, 
^ven  this  year  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Eaton,  D. 
I>.,  of  New  York.  The  discourse,  prepared 
with  great  care  and  delivered  wholly  with- 
out manuscript,  held  the  congregation  close- 
ly for  more  than  an  hour,  in  a  oomprehen- 
Bive  and  well-balanced  statement  of  the 
status  and  spirit  of  our  church  in  the  great 
religious  crisis  of  the  age.  The  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  re- 
ports. The  report  of  the  trustees  was  full 
of  interest,  showing  marked  gains  in  all  the 
directions  in  which  statistics  are  of  any 
value,  and  indicating  that  the  tone  of  our 
church  life  was  in  full  harmony  with  its 
activities,  as  thus  expressed.  Among  the 
matters  noted  is  the  gain  in  the  number  of 
families  connected  with  our  church  of  11 
per  cent,  in  four  years.  In  this  same  period 
the  gain  in  church  membership  has  heej^ 
over  18  per  cent.  The  gain  in  church  mem- 
bership during  the  last  year  was  nearly  4 
per  cent. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted 
to  meetings  in  the  three  city  churches,  at 
which  various  themes  pertaining  to  church 
work  were  ably  discussed,  but  none  with 
more  interest  and  zeal  than  the  topic  of  "For- 
eign Missions.'*  Thursday  was  devoted  to 
business  sessions,  and  the  evening  to  a  recep- 
tion in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  which  was  crowded 
with  members  of  the  convention,  guests, 
and  friends,  who  greatly  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intercourse  and  a  better 
acquaintance.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  some  such  occasion  should  always  be 
one  feature  of  future  sessions. 

Among  the  matters  under  discussion  and 
receiving  action  were,  (1)  The  proposition  to 
hold  the  session  of  the  convention  only 
biennially,  which  was  ratified;  (2)  The  pro- 
posed substitute  for  the  Winchester  Pro- 
fession, which  was  referred  back  to  an 
enlarged  committee;  (3)  The  memorial  of 
certain  Sunday-schools  and  individuals 
asking  for  a  system  of  lesson  papers,  author- 
ized by  the  church,  but  not  following  the 
International  series,  which  was  referred  to 
a  commission. 

One  very  apparent  fault  with  the  Con- 
vention was  the  utterly  inadequate  time  it 
allowed  for  discussion  of  the  many  themes 
which  should  come  before  such  a  body. 
The  biennial  session,  with  its  longer  term 
of  sitting  comes  none  too  soon.  It  is  use- 
less to  try  and  crowd  a  week's  work  into  a 
short  three  days.  Better  results  will  be 
reached  when  the  Convention  meets  less 
frequently  and  holds  longer  sessipns.  The 
attendance  at  Chicago  was  large,  108  del- 
egates being  present,  and  between  300 
and  400  visitors  registering  during  the  con- 
vention. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dr.  Martineau's  scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
group  of  free  churches  in  alliance  with  En- 
glish Unitarianism  is  still  the  topic  of  de- 
bate and  vote  in  local  conference  and  church 
meeting.  The  result  can  hardly  be  said  tO' 
be  favorable.  The  scheme  is  almost  too  in- 
tricate and  complicated  to  have  anything 
like  justice  done  to  it  b^  popular  assem- 
blies. However,  the  subject  of  church  or- 
ganization is  being  thoroughly  threshed  out 
at  provincial  meetings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association  and  at  the 
county  conferences,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  sooner  or  later  the  debating  exercise 
will  yield  to  some  practical  effort  at  recon- 
struction, which  will  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  thmgs,  which  is  neither 
satisfactory  to  ministers  nor  congregations. 

Denominationalism  is  looking  up  in  En- 
gland, and  is  once  more  casting  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  public  school  system.  The  pow- 
erful religious  bodies  never  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  principle  of  excluding  dogma 
from  rate-supported  schools,  and  each  sect 
has  struggled  at  every  school  board  election 
since  1870  to  gain  supremacy,  and  in  subtle- 
ways  to  give  a  religious  bias  to  the  little 
biblical  instruction  which  is  still  yoked  with 
secular  teaching  in  most  of  the  schools.  A 
silent  struggle  goes  on  which  is  directed 
now  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  then 
to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  religious 
instruction  given.  It  cannot  be  long  h^fore 
the  rivalry  which  now  exists  between  board 
and  denominational  schools  will  reach  a 
critical  stage,  and  the  compromise  effected 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  will  lead  to  a  log- 
ical and  complete  settlement  of  a  question 
which  hinders  the  cause  of  national  educa- 
tion. Lord  Lingen  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin, 
authorities  on  educational  matters,have  sug- 
gested to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion, now  sitting,  that  the  question  should 
be  relegated  to  the  electors,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority in  a  given  district  might  endow  Cath- 
olicism or  Anglicanism,  or  Methodism,  in 
connection  with  local  education.  What  a 
lively  time  there  would  be  at  school  board 
elections  all  over  the  country! 

The  Revs.  H.  W.  Crosskey  and  R.  A.  Arm- 
strong have  called  the  attention  of  Unita- 
rian families  to  the  proselytizing  that  goes 
on  in  the  private  schools  to  which  many  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  sent.  In  a 
circular  addressed  to  "  The  Parents  of 
Young  People  in  the  Unitarian  Connection," 
it  is  said:  "Earlier  in  the  present  century 
the  education  of  the  children  born  in  the 
circle  of  our  churches  was  very  generally 
confided  to  Unitarian  ministers  and  others 
whose  religious  influence  was  entirely  con- 
cordant with  the  faith  of  the  parents  of 
that  day;  and  those  children  were  naturally 
led  by  such  influence  and  the  friendships 
formed  at  school  with  young  people  belong- 
ing to  the  same  circles,  to  mamtain  through 
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life  the  religious  connections  of  their  earlier 
years.  Similar  schools  conducted  by  Uni- 
tarians, and  some  of  them  of  great  excel- 
lence, still  exist,  and  are  doing  admirable 
service;  but  the  development  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  throughout  the  country,  the 
liberalization  of  some  of  the  great  public 
schools  for  boys,  and  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  for  girls,  have  led  to  a  very 
large  withdrawal  of  our  children  from  these 
private  seminaries,  and  a  consequent  loss  to 
them  of  those  influences  which  were  of  so 
much  value  to  a  former  generation.  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  us  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  this 
great  change  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people;  but  we  trust  that  you  will  not  deem 
us  impertinent  in  calling  your  attention  to, 
and  laying  great  stress  on,  the  general  effect 
of  this  movement  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  That  effect  is  in  many  cases  the  sub- 
jection of  scholars,  whose  parents  are  con- 
nected with  our  churches,  to  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  dogmatic  theology  which 
these  reject;  or  if  they  are  withdrawn  from 
this,  the  expulsion  of  any  regular  religious 
culture  whatever,  together  with  the  banish- 
ment of  all  direct  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  own  churches,  from  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  in  a  few  years  succeed  to 
our  place  as  citizens  and  parents." 

What  a  pity  that  this  letter,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  sent  to  the  heads 
of  Unitarian  families  in  America!  The  evil 
is  just  as  great  in  this  country.  A  Unita- 
rian applied  to  the  Principal  of  Smith's 
Oollege,  Northampton,  this  summer,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  a  preparatory  school  for  his 
•daughter,  a  girl  of  17  or  18  years  of  age. 
He  was  advised  to  send  her  to  a  school 
in  Springfield  kept  by  a  Miss  Porter,  who 
told  the  father  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
school  that  scholars  must  go  in  company  to 
ohurch,  and  since  she  had  not  another  Uni- 
tarian in  the  school,  his  daughter  must  ac- 
company her  to  the  orthodox  church.  The 
father  somewhat  reluctantly  consented.  But 
why  should  not  a  girl  of  that  age  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  a  church  of  her  own  faith, 
•especially  when  that  church  is  not  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  one  to  which 
she  is  taken  against  her  own  will,  and  the 
wishes  probably  of  her  parents?  There  is 
evidently  room  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
institution  that  Brother  Fay,  of  Lios  Ange- 
les, is  working  upon,  and  which  we  hope  to 
aee  completed  soon. 

The  centenarv  of  the  Sunday-schools  con- 
nected with  the  New  Meeting  Church, 
Birmingham  (now  the  beautiful  Church  of 
the  Messiah),  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 10th.  It  would  appear  from  a  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Herbert  New,  jun., 
that  as  regards  the  origin  of  Sunday-schools, 
Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  had  only  three 
years'  start  of  this  movement.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Ohamberlain,  M.  P.,  and  Sir  Alfred  Wills, 


both  of  whom  had  been  connected  with  the 
schools  as  former  teachers.  There  is  one 
advantage  in  connection  with  not  a  few  of 
the  English  ^Sunday-schools,  and  it  is  this: 
men  of  education  and  social  standing  do 
not  shrink  from  being  actively  engaged  in 
them. 

English  newspapers  seem  to  have  been 
greatlv  amused  with  the  fiction  that  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  American  pol- 
itics of  late,  the  notion  that  England  was 
seriously  concerned  one  way  or  another  with 
the  election  of  Harrison  or  Cleveland.  A 
few  British  manufacturers  probably  had 
some  predilections,  but  John  Bull  preserved 
a  stolid  indifference  and  attended  to  his 
own  business.  The  attitude  of  England,  as 
seen  from  comic  prints  and  comic  politi- 
cians, was  a  mere  bugaboo  throughout. 
The  British  public  pursued  its  own  way  re- 
gardless of  the  melodramatic  incidents  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  authentic 
sources  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  crime 
and  an  increase  of  prosperity  in  Ireland. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  says  he  has 
abundant  evidence  that  prosperity  is  surely 
and  steadily  returning  to  the  country.  The 
Irish  knowfull  well  that  there  are  no  polit- 
ical or  civic  rights  and  privileges  in  England 
or  Scotland  which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
there  is  no  grievance  which  statesmen  can 
touch  for  which  they  cannot  obtain  a  better 
remedy  by  law  than  by  crime.  Peace  is 
what  the  country  needs,  freedom  from  im- 
aginary wrongs  and  paid  agitators.  Com- 
paring this  year  with  the  last  there  is  a 
decrease  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
agrarian  outrages.  So  much  for  the  firm 
administration  of  the  law. 

Apropos  of  the  part  the  British  workman 
has  had  to  play  in  American  politics,  and 
especially  in  the  minds  of  protectionists,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  which  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Ashley  in  an  article  in  the 
Popxdar  Science  Monthly:  "The  banking 
capital  and  deposits  of  £!n gland  are  $125 
per  inhabitant;  of  Australia,  8150;  of  the 
United  States,  $50.  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  carried  270,000,000  passengers 
in  1882;  those  of  England  carried  752,000,- 
000.  The  school  attendance  in  England  has 
increased  from  forty  per  cent,  less  per  cap- 
ita than  ours  in  1880  to  about  the  same. 
The  post-office  returns  show  a  greater  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  mails  in  England 
than  here.  And  that  faithful  index  of  pop- 
ular condition,  the  criminal  calendar,  shows 
a  steady  decrease  for  a  long  period,  until  in 
1885  there  was  but  one  conviction  to  3,272 
persons  in  England,  while  America  has  one 
conviction  to  930  persons.  The  United 
States  are  not  only  behind  England  in 
wealth  per  capita,  but  in  product  per  cap- 
ita; and  while  from  1870  to  1880  America 
gained  $24  per  capita  in  wealth,  England 
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fained  $145;  and  while  America  gained  13 
England  gained  $25  per  capita  in  products." 
Now  that  the  scare-crow  of  British  poverty 
and  wretchedness  has  gone  with  other  stage 
material  into  the  lumber-room  of  party  pol- 
itics, these  facts  may  not  be  without  signif- 
icance. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  D.  D.,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  question  which  is  shaking 
Congregationalism  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, says:  ^*  I  think  it  unquestionable  that 
very  large  numbers  of  CJongregational  min- 
isters have  ceased  to  preach,  and  many  of 
ihem  have  ceased  to  believe  in,  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment."  J.  c. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  life  of  Peter  Cooper  is  to  be  written 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  N.  Cooper,  principal  of  the 
art  schools  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Send  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday-School 
Society,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  for  a  speci- 
men copy  of  the  new  "  Service  for  Christ- 
mas "  which  it  has  just  published. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society  has 
issued  ten  new  publications  the  past  year. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  David  A.  Was- 
«on,  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  together  with 
some  essays  of  Mr.  Wasson  heretofore  un- 
published, will  soon  be  issued  from  the 
press  of  lioe  &  Shepard. 

"Next  Sunday  I  shall  assist  my  brother 
clergymen  of  this  city  to  advertise  the 
novel  called  *  Robert  Elsmere.'"  This  is 
the  way  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  lately 
announced  to  his  congregation  that  he 
would  preach  the  next  Sunday  upon  the 
book  which  is  making  such  a  stir  in  the  re- 
ligious world. 

Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke  is  in  the  West 
on  a  lecturing  tour.  He  spoke  in  Cleve- 
land Nov.  7,  and  in  Chicago  before  the 
Woman's  Club,  Nov.  8, 10, 15  and  17,  going 
thence  to  Luverne,  Minn.,  and  Sioux  Falls, 
Dak.  Parties  wishing  to  make  engagements 
with  him  may  address  him  at  23  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  Chicago,  until  Christmas. 

The  Guild  Mesnenger  is  the  name  of  a 
quarterly  journal  that  has  just  been  started 
in  England  to  represent  the  various 
branches  of  the  Guild  of  the  Grood  Shep- 
herd. Its  editor  is  Rev.  W.  Carey  Walters, 
from  whom  we  published  an  article  on  the 
guild  movement  in  England,  in  our  July 
number.  The  first  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger^ dated  October,  contains  articles  bear- 
ing upon  the  uses  of  the  guild,  and  upon 
the  deepening  of  the  religious  life  in  our 
churches,  by  the  editors,  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom, 
Rev.  C.  Beard,  Rev.  James  Hall,  Rev.  T.  P. 
Spedding,  U.  V.  Herf ord,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Cow- 
ell,  besides  a  Guild  Calendar  and  Guild 
Notes.  The  price  of  the  Messenger  is  two- 
pence a  number.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
irom  the   S.    S.    Association,  Essex  Hall, 


London;  from  George  Eyre  Evans,  Junior 
Reform  Club,  Liverpool;  or  from  the  editor, 
Essex  Manse,  Kensington,  W.  London.  The 
(quarterly  starts  with  a  guaranteed  circula- 
tion of  600  copies. 

A  History  of  the  Third  Religions  Socie- 
ty of  Dorchester— ISIS  to  1888— has  just  been 
compiled  by  the  present  minister,  and  is- 
sued by  the  Society.  There  is  not  much 
that  is  eventful  in  it,  its  chief  interest  being 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  separation 
from  the  second  parish,  in  the  early  time 
of  the  Unitarian  controversy.  The  work  is 
well  done,  however,  and  such  parish  records 
are  valuable. 

Rev.  James  Kay  Applebee  is  in  the  field 
again  this  season  as  a  lecturer,  with  an 
array  of  subjects  which  is  fairly  bewilder- 
ing in  its  variety  and  attractiveness  —  in- 
cluding ten  on  Dickens,  fourteen  on  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  three  on  Tennyson,  and 
twenty-five  or  so  "miscellaneous."  Mr. 
Applebee  is  a  lecturer  of  unsurpassed 
power,  and  his  terms  are  reasonable.  His 
address  is  Marblehead,  Mass. 

The  Universal  Christ  and  other  sermons, 
preached  in  Liverpool,  By  Rev.  Charles 
Beard,  LL.  D.  London:  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.    New.  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Printed  sermons  seldom  do  justice  to  a 
great  preacher,  partly  because  the  best 
style  for  speaking  is  not  the  best  for  writ- 
ing, and  partly  because  the  written  page 
lacks  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  preacher's 
living  voice  and  look  and  gesture.  But 
these  sermons  of  Dr.  Beard  stand  the  test 
of  cold  type  admirably.  No  one  can  read 
them  witnout  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  and  earnest  spirit  who 
has  power  to  sway  men  by  his  word.  The 
variety  of  subjects  is  large,  the  treatment  is 
always  broad,  free,  noble. 

A  prefatory  note  says  the  sermons  have 
been  selected  by  Mrs.  Board  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  from  such  discourses  as 
he  had  previously  marked  for  publication. 
The  volume  is  not  only  an  excellent  memo- 
rial of  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  that 
the  Unitarian  body  has  produced,  but  is  a 
real  addition  to  the  serihon  literature  of  the 
generation. 

The  Outlook  is  the  name  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive church  monthly,  the  first  number  of 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  St.  Louis.  Num'ber  I.  contains  a 
sermon  from  Mr.  Snyder,  an  account  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  society,  editorial 
notes,  etc.  It  gives  evidence  of  a  church 
life  that  is  most  gratifying. 

Queer  People  with  Paws  and  Claws,  and. 
their  Kweer  Kapers.  Illustrated.  By  Pal- 
mer Cox.  Hubbard  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  $1.  This  book  tells  the  stories  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Trap,  the  Cat  and  the  Mouse, 
the  Back-yard  Party,  the  Elephant  and  the 
Donkey,  and  a  dozen  more,  in  ways  that  are 
very  droll  and  with  illustrations  that  are 
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simply  irresistably  funny.    We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  amusing  children's  volume. 

Beady  for  Christmas  !  A  beautiful  gift- 
book  !  The  poems  which  we  have  published 
during  the  year  under  the  head  of  "  One 
Upward  Liook  Each  Day  "  (84  poems),  will 
be  issued  in  a  few  days  in  neat  book  form, 
16  mo.,  100  pages,  heavy  paper  cover,  30 
cents  (four  copies  for  $1.00),  handsome  cloth 
50  cents  (four  copies  for  $1.50).  These  "Up- 
ward Look"  poems  have  met  with  a  very 
warm  reception  while  they  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  Unitarian^  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  even  more  prized  in  a  lit- 
tle volutoe  by  themselves.  Send  orders  at 
once  to  the  office  of  the  Unitarian. 


The  Beviews  and  Magazines. 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  in  the  magazines  and  re- 
views of  the  month. 

Unitarian  Review  (November). 

Symbolism  in  Beligious  Ideas.  By  Chas. 
Chauncy  Shackford. 

Boots  of  Beligion  in  Human  Nature.  By 
Henry  Doty  Maxson. 

An  Absentee  God.    By  John  Tunis. 

"Bobert  Elsmere"  and  its  Critics.  By 
James  T.  Bixby. 

Missionary  Unitarianism.  By  Bichard  A. 
Griffin. 

The  Forum  (November). 

Creating  Criminals.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

The  Struggle  for  Subsistence.  By  Ed- 
ward Atkinson. 

After  Us— What?  By  Bev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Kendrick. 

Possibilities  of  Culture.  By  James  Don- 
aldson. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 
•  Studies  of  Factory  Life:  Black-Listing  at 
Fall  Biver.    By  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 

Economy  in  College  Work.  By  John 
Trowbridge. 

Lend  a  Hand  (November). 

Charities  of  San,  Francisco.  By  S.  W. 
Weitzel. 

Public  Kindergartens. 

The  Tribe  of  Ishmael.  By  Bev.  Oscar  C. 
McCulloch. 

Country  Help  for  City  Charities.  By  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith.* 

North  American  Review  (November). 

Bome,  or  Beason?  Part  II.  By  Col.  Bobt. 
G.  Ingersoll. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Its  Prevention.  By 
Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler. 

Catholicism  and  Public  Schools.  By  Gail 
Hamilton. 

The  Sanitarian  (October). 

Becent  Advances  in  State  Medicine.  By 
Henry  D.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Servians  Sanitary  System. 


[December- 
Localizing  Conditions  of  Cholera  in  Cal- 
cutta.   By  J.  A.  S.  Grant-Bey,  M.  D. 

Andover  Review  (November). 

Culture,  Creed,  and  Christianity.  By 
Ernest  H.  Crosby. 

Beligious  Thought  in  England — A  Study 
of  Three  Men.  By  Bev.  Charles  C.  Star- 
buck. 

Socialism  in  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Bev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job* 
By  Professor  J.  F.  Genung. 

The  Century  (November). 

Where  was  the  Place  called  Calvary?  By 
C.  S.  Bobinson,  D.  D. 

The  New  Beformation.  By  Lyman  Ab- 
bott. 

The  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London.  By 
Norman  Moore. 

Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana.  Bj 
Geo.  W.  Cable. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

In  the  Woods,  and  Elsewhere.  (Poems). 
By  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.  Boston:  Cupples  A 
Hurd. 

The  Leaven  at  Work.  By  J.  W.  Hanson, 
D.  D.  Boston:  Universadist  Publishing- 
House.    Price,  50  cents. 

Marching  Through  Georgia.  Illustrated. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg&Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Beoollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy. 
By  H.  M.  Kieffer.  Sixth  edition.  Bevised 
and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Co.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price, 
il.50. 

Great  Thoughts  for  Little  Thinkers.  By 
Louisa  T.  Ames.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Young  Maids  and  Old.  By  Clara  Louise 
Bamham.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Bachel  Armstrong,  or  Love  and  Theology. 
(In  paper  series).  By  Celia  Parker  Wooley. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
School  Question-  By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Paper.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.  Price,  15 
cents. 

Altruism  Considered  Economically.  By 
Charles  W.  Smiley.  Salem  Press,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Queer  People,  with  Paws  and  Claws.  By 
Palmer  Cox.    Philadelphia:  Hubbard  Bros. 

Bobert  Elsmere.  By  Mrs,  Humphrey 
Ward.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 


A  memorial  tablet  has  been  placed  in 
Christ  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  above  the 
pew  long  occupied  by  Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 
It  bears  some  lines  by  John  Greenleat 
Whittier. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

We  wish  to  represent  event  Unitarian  church  in 
the  cfnmtry  in  thette  columns,  and  w(U  if  our  friends 
trtn  help  us. 

Ministers,  Sunday-school  mperinUndents  and 
teachers,  and  church  workers  everywhere,  please  send 
U8  word— brief,  concise— of  the  important  things  yon 
do. 

Don't  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  items,  but  as 
soon  as  one  of  interest  occurs,  send  immediately  on  a 
postal  card.  All  items  should  reach  us  by  the  eigh- 
teenth  of  the  mmxth. 

Alameda,  Cal.— Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices are  being  held  at  Masonic  Hall  in  this 
Rowing  town  by  Mr.  Wendte,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Stebbins  and  others.  They  are  well  at- 
tended. A  Sunday-school  has  been  formed 
and  a  Women's  Circle.  As  the  people  are 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  the  Oak- 
land service  and  also  Dr.  Stebbins'  preach- 
ing, no  independent  pastorate  will  probably 
be  undertaken  at  present. 

Athol.  Mass.— A  "Guild  of  the  Good 
Shephera "  has  been  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Second  Unitarian  Church.  It 
be^ns  with  47  members,  and  most  encour- 
aging outlook.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  "  Manual  "  which  is  very  attractive. 

Bangor,  Me.— For  many  years  the 
Unitarian  society  has  felt  the  need  of 
church  parlors  to  supplement  its  edifice  of 
worship.  Such  has  now  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6,500,  exclusive  of  furnishing. 
It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  modern  type, 
with  auditorium  of  three  hundred  sittings, 
with  large  platform  or  stage,  ladies'  parlors, 
librarv,  kitchen,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  church  home.  It  will  soon  be  formally 
opened. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.— The  "Chan- 
ning"— the  Junior  Unitarian  Club— has  got 
up  a  course  of  four  lectures  in  the  Globe 
Theatre.  They  are  intended  for  a  more 
thoughtful  audience  than  those  who  have 
usually  been  sought  for  in  such  theatre 
courses.  The  subjects  and  lectures  are: 
—Nov.  18:  "Our  Father,  His  Son  and  His 
Children,"  by  Dr.  William  Everett;  Nov. 
25:  "The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale;  Dec.  2:  "The 
Graft  of  the  Trinity  upon  Christianity,"  by 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford;  Dec.  16:  "Unitarian- 
ism  and  Judaism,"  by  Rabbi  Schindler  and 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dole. 

—The  illness  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  continues, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  friends,  and  his 
church  remains  closed. 
—The  services  at  the  new  Unitarian 
"Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,"  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  S.  Wentworth  Brooke,  as- 
sisted by  the  Back-Bay  ministers,  are  very 
hopeful  and  encouraging.  A  Sunday-School 
has  been  started. 

—The  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke^  people  have 
called  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
ples. Mr.  Ames  was  preaching  there  Nov. 
11,  but  it  was  then  quite  undecided  whether 
he  could  accept 
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— ^The  course  of  lectures  to  Sunday-school 
teachers,  on  "The  Origin  and  History  of 
Unitarianism  in  America  "  now  being  given 
Saturday  afternoons  in  the  Channing  Hall, 
are  very  successful,  being  exceedingly  well 
attended. 

— Mr.  C.  S.  Hurd,  who  last  year  took  charge 
of  the  Parmentiar  Street  Chapel,  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  the  children  of  the 
north  end  to  his  classes  and  meetings,  has 
resigned;  the  school- work  will  be  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  has  for  some  years 
been  an  active  worker  there,  and  latterly 
the  assistant  missionary. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.— At  the  installation 
of  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen, 
parts  were  taken  by  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Howard,  T.  W.  Illman,  S.  J.  Barrows,  J.  C. 
Parsons,  J.  E.  Wright,  R.  N.  Bellows,  J.  W. 
Carney,  and  W.  ti.  Jenkins.  Rev,  John  Tunis 
wrote  a  hymn  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Phalen 
enters  upon  his  work  with  excellent  pros- 
pects. 

— The  Unitarian  church  has  a  fine  "Lend  a 
Hand  "  society  connected  with,  it,  which  is 
doing  excellent  work. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Rev.  H.  Price  Collier 
has  begun  nis  work  at  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  The  installation  exercises  were  as 
follows:  Invocation  bv  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp; 
Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chad  wick; 
sermon  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford;  installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody;  the  hand  of 
fellowship  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Williams;  charge 
to  the  pastor  by  Robert  CoUyer;  charge  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  (the  former 

gastor);  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  F. 
»ussell;  benediction  by  the  pastor. 
The  Boston  Gazette  printed  in  full  Mr. 
Collier's  last  sermon  at  his  former  church 
in  Hingham,  and  his  nrst  sermon  in  Brook- 
Ivn.  The  Sunday  before  the  installation, 
Dr.  Putnam  filled  his  old  Brooklyn  pulpit. 

Camden,  N.  J.— The  minister  of  Uni- 
ty Church,  Rev.  J.  L.  Coming,  is  giving  on 
the  third  Sunday  evening  of  each  month  a 
sermon  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 

Canton,  Mass.— The  old  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Congregational  Parish 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  during  the 
summer.  The  walls  and  ceiling  have  been 
tastefully  painted,  the  pews  cushioned,  the 
floors  carpeted,  and  a  commodious  minister's 
room  added  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  The 
windows  have  all  been  removed,  and  stained 
glass  substituted.  On  one  side  of  the  pul- 
pit is  a  memorial  window  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunbar,  for  fifty- two  years  minister  of  the 

garish,  on  the  other  side  one  to  the  Rev. 
tenjamin  Huntoon,  the  first  distinctly  Uni- 
tarian minister,  who  was  twice  settled  over 
the  parish.  Three  of  the  other  windows 
bear  historical  tablets,  one  giving  the  prin- 
cipal dates  of  the  history  of  the  town  and 
ohuroh,  another  the  names  of  the  founders, 
and,  the  tliird  the  line  of  the  ministry  from 
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the  foundation  in  1717  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  zeal  with  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on,  the  parish  gives  proof  of  vitality, 
and  may  be  expected  in  its  restored  church 
to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness. 

Chicago,  III.— On  a  recent  Sunday  even- 
ing Mr.  Utter  preached  on  the  all  absorb- 
ing theme  "Robert  Elsmere,"  in  reply  to 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  Gunsaulus  of  Ply- 
mouth Church.  He  had  a  crowded  house 
and  the  sermon  was  a  very  able  one.  The 
Industrial  School  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  is  prospering  under  the  very  effi- 
cient leadership  of  Miss  Dupee.  There  is  a 
project  on  foot  among  the  young  people  of 
the  church  to  establish  a  free  reading  room 
and  library,  in  the  chapel.  The  Unity  Club 
season  opens  unusually  well.  The  year  of 
"  English  Travel  "  is  proving  very  attract- 
ive. 

— All  Souls'  Church  is  doing  its  usual 
amount  of  literarv  and  charitable  work. 
— Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cooke  has  been  giving  his 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Woman,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Woman's  Club.  Our  correspondent  writes: 
**  The  lectures  are  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, and  we  should  all  be  glad  to  hear  them 
a  second  time." 

— The  Union  Sunday-school  Teachers' meet- 
ings which  for  some  years  past  have  heen 
held  Monday  noon  at  175  Dearborn  St.,  are 
not  held  this  year. 

— An  association  called  "The  Chicago  Insti- 
tute for  Instruction  in  Letters,  Morals  and 
Religion  "  has  been  organized,  with  Frank- 
lin Head,  president,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Lewis  Gan- 
nett, Hinsdale,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  T. 
Leonard,  treasurer.  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev. 
J.  V.  Blake,  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Mr.  John 
C.  Bundy,  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Hirsch,  Kev.  Miss  Augusta*  J.  Chapin  and 
others,  are  interested  in  the  movement. 
The  design  is  to  have  courses  of  lectures 
each  season  on  various  subjects  pertaining 
to  religion,  morals^letters,  etc.  A  series  of 
nine  lectures  by  Rabbi  Hirsch  on  "Old 
Testament  Literature,"  is  now  in  progress. 
The  lectures  are  given  in  the  Art  Institute 
Building;  price  of  admission  for  the  course 
$3.00. 

Danvers,  Mass. —  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Essex  Conference  held  with  the  Unita- 
rian church  here,  Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn,  of  Pitts- 
field,  repeated  the  j)aper  which  he  read  at 
the  Ministers'  Institute  on  "The  Sympa- 
thetic Use  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Green,  of  Gloucester,  preached  a  ser- 
mon. 

Dedham,  Mass.— A  very  interesting 
commemoration,  "  the  250th  Anniversarv  of 
the  gathering  of  the  first  church  of  Ded- 
ham"—was  held  here  Nov.  19,  our  own 
"  first  Parish,"  and  the  "  first  Congregational 
church,"  uniting,  with  a  union  service  in 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beach's  church  in  the  afternoon, 
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and  in  Dr.  Dexter's  church  in  the  evening^, 
with  a  social  reunion  between  the  services^ 

Denver,  Col. —  Rev.  Thomas  VanNess 
is  giving  a  course  of  Sunday  evening  lect- 
ures on  Russia^  where  he  spent  his -last 
summer's  vacation.  His  subjects  are  "  Tlio 
Russia  of  To-Day,"  "Russian  Character  as 
shown  in  Russian  Novels,"  "The  Russian 
Church,"  "  The  Religion  of  Jesus  accordingr 
to  Count  Tolstoi."  On  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing he  spoke  on  "A  Morning  with  Count 
Tolstoi." 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  Unitarian  Society 
has  just  sold  its  old  church  and  lot  for  $80,- 
000,  for  business  purposes.  It  will  proceed 
at  once  to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  in  a 
better  location  for  the  purposes  of  a  church^ 
— The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Woman  (the  Woman's  Congress)  has  just 
held  a  very  successful  meeting  in  Detroit, 
in  the  Universalist  church,  a  report  of  which 
is  given  on  another  page,  under  "  Woman's 
Work." 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Rev.  Grindall 

Reynolds  has  preached  here  one  Sunday,. 
Rev.Greo.  Batchelor  three.  Miss  Mary  F. 
Eastman  one,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
one.  The  beautiful  Ladies  Library  Hall 
has  been  rented  for  six  months,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  permanent  preacher  may  be 
found  before  long. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.-— The  year  opens  most 
promisingly.  The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  University  students  brings  in- 
creased numbers  to  the  Unitarian  church 
activities,  and  new  stimulus  and  interest  to 
the  work. 

— A  large  Sunday  class  has  been  formed 
under  Prof.  Oliver's  direction  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  Morals  of  Christ.  Mr.  BL 
E.  Hale,  Jr.,  conducts  a  class  of  young  men 
in  a  review  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
England  considered  through  its  great 
movements. 

— The  pastor  has  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  leading  also  a  class  of  adults  in  the 
study  of  the  Unitarian  Belief  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  Dr.  Clarke's  manual. 
— The  general  topic  for  Sunday  evening 
services  through  the  winter  will  be  Chris- 
tian Doctrines  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
life. 

Oakland,  Cal.— The  young  Japanese 
member  of  this  church,  Mr.  Kitoshima,  has 
concluded  to  enter  the  Meadville  instead  of 
the  Cambridge  Theological  school,  as  it  will 
furnish  him  the  best  practical  education  for 
his  future  work  among  his  own  people. 
There  is  already  another  young  Japanese 
student  in  Meadville,  a  Mr.  Kanda,  a  young^ 
man  of  great  promise.  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
also  furnish  each  a  young  American  student 
to  this  school. 

— The  Oakland  Unitarian  ladies  are  busy 
with  a  grand  Dickens'  party,  which  promises 
to  be  the  social  event  of  the  season.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  characters  are  assigned. 
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— Mr.  Wendte  hatj  secured  over  $20,000  to- 
ward the  new  church  building  enterprise. 
— The  Starr  King  Fraternity  connected 
with  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  Unitarian  church, 
prints  an  attractive  schedule  of  work  and 
entertainment  for  the  year.  It  consists  of 
four  parts:  1,  A  series  of  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  important  questions  of  public 
interest;  2,  a  brief  course  of  studies  in  the 
Science  of  Optics;  3,  a  series  of  Literary 
Evenings,  with  papers,  etc. ;  4,  seven  sessions 
devoted  to  the  German  Romantic  School  of 
Music,  with  brief  papers  and  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  composers  treated. 
A  fine  list  of  Reading  References  for  Courses 
3  and  4  is  published. 

Lansinff,  Mich.— Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer, 
pastor  of  the  Lansing  Universalist  Church, 
has  been  holding  some  Sunday  evening 
services  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
After  the  service  on  a  recent  Sunday  more 
than  fifty  students  met  Mr.  Palmer  in  one 
of  the  recitation  rooms  and  remained  over 
an  hour  intent  on  finding  out  the  views  of 
the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  churches. 
A  number  of  young  men  gave  their  names 
as  desiring  the  Unitarian  and  other  liberal 
literature. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— The  corner-stone 
of  the  new  Unitarian  Church  in  this  city 
was  laid  on  Sunday,  Nov.  4th,  before  a  large 
assembly  of  friends  of  the  cause.  The  site, 
a  lot  60x120,  on  Seventh  St.,  between  Fort 
and  Hill  St.,  is  central  and  in  a  fine  neigh- 
borhood, and  is  a  gift  to  the  Society  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Fay,  the  present  pastor.  The 
church  will  be  of  wood,  seat  700  people,  and 
cost  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kingsbury  laid  the 
corner-stone,  Dr.  Fay  preached  an  impres- 
sive sermon,  and  the  people  united  in  a 
printed  selection  of  scripture  passages. 

For  several  months  past  Dr.  Fay  has  been 
'afflicted  with  hay  fever  and  bronchial  diffi- 
culties, and  unable  to  preach.  He  has  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
congregation  services  are  now  resumed. 

Melrose,  Mass.  —  The  Unitarian 
church  here  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hey  wood  is  very  prosperous.  An  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  chapel,  giving 
75  new  sittings.  A  fair  has  been  held  by 
the  ladies  which  netted  some  $1,200. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  — At  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  a  series  of  discourses  by  dis- 
tinguished Unitarian  clergymen  is  being 
given,  the  dates  and  speakers  as  follows: 

Nov.  18,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Dec.  16,  A-  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jan.  20,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston. 

Feb.  17,  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

March  17,  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

April  21,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Syracuse, 

May  19,  Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  Boston. 
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Pomona,  Cat.  — Mr.  Clute  has  just 
been  speaking  upon  "The  IngersoU-Field- 
Gladstone- Manning  Debate,"  "The  Truths 
and  the  Errors  of  Mr.  IngereolPs  Method  of 
Argument,"  "Religion  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Common  Sense,"  and  "Eternal  Hope." 

Quincy,  I!!.  — The  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois Conference  occurred  just  as  we  were 
going  to  press  last  month.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Chicago,  preached  the  opening  sermon. 
Papers  were  read  by  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens,  of 
Moline,  on  "  Qur  Practical  Message; "  Rev. 
W.  C.  Gannett  on  "  The  Home  End  of  the 
Sunday-school; "  Rev.  Geo.  Batchelor  on 
"  Our  Doctrinal  Message  and  our  Practical 
Message;"  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Rockford,  on 
"  Things  Unitarians,  Universalists  and  In- 
dependents can  do  Together; "  Rev.  Virgil 
H.  Brown,  of  Princeton,  on  "  Unity." 

Sacramento,  Cal.  — Tne  Unitarian 
Society  has  purchased  a  site  for  its  pros- 
I^ctive  church.  It  is  in  an  excellent  loca- 
tion. 

Salem,  Mass.— Rev.  F.  B.  Mott,  of 
the  Barton  Square  Church,  has  just  been 
giving  a  series  of  six  very  attractive  ser- 
mons on  "The  Heart  of  Religion."  We 
hope  to  give  our  readers  something  from 
them. 

Santa   Barbara,   Cal.— Rev.   P.'S. 

Thacher's  earnest  ministry  is  bringing  large 
audiences  to  the  church,  and  it  will  be  nec- 
essary soon  to  erect  a  larger  structure,  as 
pews  and  aisles  are  often  crowded  with 
hearers  of  the  word. 

San  Dieg-o,  Cal.— The  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  ses- 
sion here  Dec.  11-13.  The  dedication  of  the 
fine  new  church  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
occasion.  The  Conference  and  Dedicatory 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Stebbins  of 
San  Francisco.  The  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, Hon.  Horace  Davis,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address.  The  work  on  the  Coast 
will  be  reported  by  the  Secretary.  A  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  woman's  work,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  form  a  general 
Woman's  Conference. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
Unitarians,  Universalists  and  other  be- 
lievers in  a  broad,  rational  and  practical 
Christianity.  Excellent  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  reduced  fares  both  by  rail 
and  by  steamer,  of  which  information  will 
be  given  on  application  to  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte,  318  Durant  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Among  the  speakers  and  essayists  of  the 
Conference  will  be  the  following: 

Rev.  E.  M.  Wheelock,  of  Spokane  Falls, 
W.  T.;  topic,  "The  Organic  March  of 
Man." 

Rev.  Thos.  Ii.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
topic,  "  Democracy  in  Church  Life." 

Chas.  A.  Murdock,  of  San  Francisco:  top- 
ic, "  Child  Saving." 

John  Vance  Cheney,  of  San  Francisco; 
topic,  "Matthew  Arnold." 
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Bev.  C.  P.  Massey,  of  Sacremento ;  topic, 
"The  Old  Symbols  and  the  New  Faith." 

Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell,  of  San  Jos^. 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  of  Oakland;  topic, 
"  A  Unitarian  Estimate  of  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll." 

Rev.  P.  S.  Thacher,  of  Santa  Barbara ; 
topic,  "  The  Work  of  the  Liberal  Christian 
Church." 

Rev.  Eli  Pay,  D.  D.,  of  Los  Angeles ;  top- 
ic, "  Emotion  in  Religion.'* 

Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  of  Pomona;  topic, 
"Some  Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Materi- 
alism.'* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.—  The  new 
•church  nears  completion  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated, it  is  hoped,  on  Christmas  Sunday. 
It  is  a  handsome  structure  and  the  only 
stone  church  edifice  in  the  city.  The 
Channing  Auxiliary  has  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  the  various  Woman's  Auxiliaries, 
calling  for  information,  and  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  general  Woman's  Conference 
for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Jose,  Cal.— Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell, 
having  built  himself  a  pleasant  home  in  this 
charming  little  city,  has  given  assurance  of 
a  permanent  ministry.  He  is  working  very 
hard,  and  the  society  responds  in  an  en- 
couraging manner.  For  the  coming  months 
he  announces  a  course  of  ten  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  and  eth- 
ics; Socrates,  Plato,  the  Stoics,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epicurus, 
Greek  Ethics,  Christian  Ethics,  and  the 
Future  of  Ethics,  being  the  topics  treated. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Eliot  Society  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  addition  to 
its  social,  philanthropic,  missionary  and 
other  good  work,  is  carrying  on  this  year  two 
separate  kinds  of  literary  w^ork —  the  study 
of  masterpieces  of  Fiction,  and  a  study  of 
Christian  History — the  latter  under  the 
leadership  of  thepastor. 
— The  Unitarian  Club  opens  the  year  under 
good  auspices.  Its  programme  of  papers 
for  the  season  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  October  9— Good  Literature  in 
Education.    Prof.  F.  W.  Crunden. 

Tuesday,  November  6— The  Ministerial 
Profession  from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint. 
Jos.  G.  Lodge,  Esq. 

Tuesday,  December  4 — Our  Missionary 
Work.    Rev.  John  Snyder. 

Tuesday,  January  8— What  shall  Unita- 
rians do  with  their  Young  People?  Prof.  J. 
B.  Johnson. 

Tuesday,  February  5 — The  Leaven  and 
the  Dough.    George  W.  Taussig,  Esq. 

Tuesday,  March  5— Religion  in  Business 
Enterprises.    N.  O.  Nelson,  Esq. 

Tuesday,  April  2 — Unitarians  in  Litera- 
ture.   Rev.  J.  C.  Learned. 

Tuesdav,  May  7— Social    and  Religious 
Clubs  and  their  Relation  to  the  Activities 
of  Modem  Life.    J.  E.  McKeighan,  Esq. 
— The  Church  of  the  Messiah  has  a  fine  new 
organ. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 


At  a  meetingof  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Mission  Free  School  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  held  Nov.  5th,  1888,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  llie  wise  Providence  of  God 
has  removed  from  us  our  much-valued 
friend  and  co-worker,  we  have  learned  with 
heartfelt  sorrow  of  the  death  in  New  York, 
Nov.  3rd,  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Bridge  Leighton, 
a  member  of  our  Board  from  its  beginning. 
In  submitting  humbly  to  the  Divine  will, 
we  feel  thankful  for  her  friendship  in  the 
past,  and  the  example  of  heroic  sufiFering 
and  patience  she  has  left  us,  and  beg  to 
offer  our  affectionate  sympathy  to  her 
family  in  this  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Leighton,  and  that  it  be 
published  in  the  Unitarian  and  Outlook. 
Mary  W.  McKittbick, 

President. 

Spokane  Falls.  W.  T.— Rev.  Mr. 
Wheelock  has  labored  to  good  purpose,  and 
the  handsome  new  brick  and  stone  church 
now  completed  will  be  dedicated  next  Sun- 
day by  Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot  of  Portland. 

Woburn,  Mass.  —  "  The  Friday  Night 
Club,"  connected  with  the  Unitarian 
Church,  meets  fortnightly.  It  has  an  en- 
tertaining programme  for  the  season,  con- 
sisting of  socials,  lectures,  literary,  art  and 
dramatic  evenings. 


JOTTINGS. 

Pope  Leo  has  asked  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  throughout  the  world  to  take 
up  a  special  collection  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  restore  and  rebuild  the 
Catholic  churches  and  chapels  in  Palestine. 

The  Students'  Prohibition  Club  in  Michi-' 
gan  University  (Ann  Arbor)  numbers  200 
members. 

Subscribers  to  the  Unitarian  are  re- 
minded that  Volume  III  closes  with  this 
number.  It  is  hoped  that  subscriptions  for 
the  new  year  will  be  sent  in  promptly. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  almost 
wholly  recovered  from  her  recent  illness, 
and  passes  her  time  pleasantly  at  her  Hart- 
ford nome  engaged  in  her  usual  occupation. 

The  Woman's  Journal  says  that  the  Em- 
press of  Japan  has  established  a  college  for 
women,  to  be  superintended  by  a  commit- 
tee of  foreign  ladies  (we  suppose  residing  in 
Japan).  Two  of  these  are  Americans,  two 
English,  and  the  other  two  French  and 
Grerman  respectively. 

Daniel  Hand,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  who  was 
formerly  a  southern  merchant,  has  given  a 
million  dollars  to  form  an  Education  Fund, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
South. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  UNITARIAN. 

The  Unitarian  enters  upon  its  fourth 
year  with  better  prospects  than  ever  before. 

As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future  it  will 
know  no  East  or  West,  or  North  or  South, 
in  its  writers,  thought,  sympathies,  or  re- 
XX>rt8  of  work  done,  but  will  aim  to  be 
national,  and  indeed  world-wide,  in  its  scope 
and  interests. 

It  will  continue  to  labor  with  untiring 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  Liberal  Christ- 
ianity which  shall  be  as  consecrated  as  it  is 
rational;  on  fire  with  philanthropy  and  mis- 
sionary zeal;  organizeid  and  united;  loyal  to 
its  great  inheritances  from  the  past,  believ- 
ing in  better  things  to  come;  at  one  with 
men  and  women  of  every  sect  and  class  and 
name,  who  desire  to  build  up  a  religion  as 
broad,  high,  deep  and  eternal  as  the  Father- 
liood  of  Ood  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  Unitarian  will  continue  to  have 
essentially  the  same  characteristics  that 
liave  won  for  it  the  favor  it  has  received 
in  the  past. 

Reduced  Rates. 

In  order  to  extend  the  missionary  useful- 
ness of  the  Unitarian,  we  have  determined, 
low  as  our  price  is,  to  continue  our  reduc- 
tion to  Post-Office  Mission  Committees, 
Churches  and  individuals  subscribing  for  it 
in  Quantities  to  be  used  for  Missionary 
I^urposes,  To  such  we  will  furnish  it,  post- 
afire  paid,  at  the  rate  of  10  Copies  for  $7.50 
—  the  same  to  be  sent  in  a  package  to  one 
address.  . 


The  Unitarian  will  be  sent  on  trial  to 
persons  not  subscribers,  three  months  for 
10  cents. 

Single  sample  numbers  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants,  free. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  "THE 

UNITARIAN." 

From  Rev.  Joseph  May. 

**Your  magazine  is  excellently  conceived  and 
realized.    I  congratulate  you  on  it" 
PMlaaapMa. 

From  Mrs,  Mary  A.  Llvermore. 
*'  I  like  tbe  UnUarian  very  much.    It  is  distinct- 
ive, clear,  and  strong." 
Melrose,  Mass. 

From  Rev.  J.  A.  Savasre. 

'*  I  enclose  subscription  for  your  excellent  maga- 
zine, the  Unitarian.  There  is  no  other  paper  or 
mageuiine  in  which  I  am  more  interested.  If  you 
can  send  me  ten  or  twelve  extra  copies.  I  will  hand 
them  to  some  of  our  people  here  and  try  to  have 
them  subscribe.  Please  count  me  among  your  per- 
manent subscribers." 

BeJfasU  Me. 

From  Rev.  Henry  D.  Stevens. 
"  I  like  the  new  Unttarian  very  much.    Keep  it  up 
to  that  standard  and  form  and  it  is  good  enough." 
MoUne,  fU. 

From  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 

"  I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  you  on  the  June 
number  of  the  Unitarian.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  read  so  much  of  a  magazine.— and  when  I 


have  wanted  to  read  it  aU.  U  yon  can  keep  np  to 
that  standard*  it  will  do  no  end  of  good." 
Boston. 

From  Judgre  Robert  C.  Pltman- 

•'  You  have  made  the  UnUarian  a  literary  and  a  re- 
ligious success.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  business  one 
also.  It  is  very  cheap  at  a  dollar.  My  wife  finds 
admirable  poetry  enough  in  each  number  to  consti- 
tute a  reason  for  its  being." 

Newton,  Mom. 

From  Rev.  James  C.  Parsons. 
"  I  am  delighted  with  the  Unitarian.   It  Is  Just 
what  we  want" 
Principal  of  "  Profmect  HiU  School," 
CtreemfUld,  Mass. 

From  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant. 
•*  The  Un/Uarian  brings  such  pleasure  with  it  each 
time!" 
lAmdon^Enia. 

From  Mrs.  Judffe  Stearns. 
"  The  Unitarian  pleases  me  very  much,  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  my  copy  bound." 
DiUtUh,  Minn. 

From  Rev.  Georgre  H.  Greer. 

<'The  Unitarian  is  an  excellent  magazine,  and  de- 
serves a  list  of  subscribers  even  larger  than  it  has." 
Tacoma,  W.  T. 

From  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D. 

•'Every  number  gives  evidence  of  much,  very 
much  well  directed  thought  and  work,  and  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  and  it  is  full  of  fresh,  interesting 
and  important  matter." 

Concord  Mags. 

From  Rev.  David  Cronyn. 

"  I  don't  see  how  the  Unitarian  can  be  offered  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar." 
Oreenifield,  Mass. 

From  Rev.  W.  D.  Shlpman. 
"  Permit  me  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  tone  you  give  tne  Unitarian —  zqaIous,  clear, 

Srogresslve,  reasonable,  and  positively,  yes  warmlv, 
hrlstian.   Such  a  publication  oueht  to  be  widely 
read.    I  am  glad  to  see  it  prosper." 
Pastor  of  Universaiist  Chiurch,  Akron,  Ohio. 

From  Rev.  0.  H.  Rogers. 

"  The  Unitarian  is  Just  my  ideal  of  a  religious 
monthly." 
Pastor  of  Universaiist  Church,  Hulchitison,  Kan. 

From  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett. 

*•  We  often  quote  from  your  excellent  monthly." 
Philadelphia.   (Ed.  of  *'New  Christianity.") 

From  Rev.  Dr.  F.  DeSola  Mendes. 
"  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Unitarian.   Kindly 
put  me  down  as  a  subscriber." 
New  York  City.    (Minister  4ith  St.  Synagoaw.) 

From  Giles  B.  Stebblns. 

"  In  your  aim  to  emphasize  '  the  things  of  the 
spirit,'— to  go  up  to  mind,  and  not  down  to  mud,— I 
fully  sympathize." 

DetroU,  Mich. 

From  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D. 

"The  Unitarian  more  than  meets  my  expecta- 
tions, and  these  were  not  low.  It  is  indeed  most 
excellent;  and  in  the  very  line  of  our  fondest  hopes 
for  the  future." 

Chicago. 

From  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton. 
"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  robust  and  attractive 
shape  of  the  Unitarian.   Success  to  it! " 
Boston. 

From  Charles  H.  Ware. 

••  I  have  never  read  a  religious  magazine  which 
has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as 
the  Unitarian." 

Baltimore,  Md» 

From  Rev.  John  Snyder. 
*'  The  Unttarian  grows  better  and  better." 
SL  Louis,  Hq, 
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From  Rev.  L.  D.  Cochrane. 

"The  enlarged  UnUariania  much  beyond  our  high- 
est expectation.  If  its  utility  Is  to  be  measured  by 
Its  power  as  a  pioneer  for  the  Unitarian  cause,  and 
by  the  ftiUnenH  of  Its  moral  and  spiritual  life,  then 
there  is  no  organ  In  this  country  superior  to  It. 
Every  time  I  look  over  its  pages  I  feel  like  buckling 
on  the  armor.    It  inspires  me  with  the  right  spirit.^ 

LUUeUm.  N.  H. 

From  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness. 

•*  There  Is  a  great  field  In  our  denomination  for 
such  a  magazine  as  yours.  I  consider  the  UntUir 
rian  the  best  edited  religious  journal  that  I  know 
of." 

Denver,  C6L 


JProfn  a  Miniater  in  the  Mast:  *'  What  we  want 
is  just  such  a  cheap  paper  for  everybody  as  Thb 
UmxARi  AN  still  Is,  even  at  a  dollar."^' 

I*r&m  the  Principal  of  a  8tat^  NormtU  Sehooi  : 
**Thb  Unitarian  is  meat  from  beginning  to  end. 
Am  glad  I  subscribed  for  it." 

JP'rom  a  well-hnoum  Writer,  and  Principal  of 
a  Tauna  Ladies  Hrntinary:  "  I  enjoy  every  num- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  ;  If  you  will  send  some  back 
numbers  I  think  I  can  get  you  some  subscribers. 
The  whole  magazine  Is  fiill  of  the  truth  as  1  know  it, 
or  as  It  has  been  revealed  to  my  heart  and  con- 
science. I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  send  It  far  and  wide." 

JVofi»  a  Oentleman  in  Ohio:  *'I  wish  1  could 
send  you  some  subscribers;  your  magazine  is  such 
a  source  of  delight  and  comfort  to  me  that  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  others.  I  offer  the  reading  of 
it  to  my  friends,  who  enioy  it.  Any  number  is  worth 
the  year's  subscription.'* 

.FVofM  a  Oentieman  in  Kentucky:  "Inclosed 
I  send  910.00,  of  which  $5.00  is  to  pay  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  five  persons  named  below,  the  other  $5.00 
to  be  used  in  sending  copies  to  students." 

^^om  a  Western  Pottt-Offiee  Mission  Worker: 
"  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  more  copies  of  Thb 
Unitarian?  I  very  much  want  a  large  number 
regularly." 

Prom  a  WeaUhy  and  Pron^inent  XTniversal- 
ist  Layntatf :  "  There  Is  room  for  your  monthly.  I 
am  warmly  In  sympathy  with  your  desire  for  a  more 
hearty  co-operation  between  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versailsts.  we  can  all  work  together  on  the  Chris- 
tian basis." 

Prom  a  I/ody  in  a  Southern  City :  "  From 
every  side  I  hear  pleasant  words  spoken  of  Thk 
Unitarian.  One  lady  says  she  watches  for  It  as 
though  it  were  a  love-letter." 

JPVotn  a  Lady  in  Southern  California  :  "Thb 
Unitarian  is  more  welcome  than  ever  in  our  new 
home  here,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  improve  with  each 
number.  The  last  number  came  when  I  was  very 
tired  and  I  thought  I  would  simply  look  it  over  and 
lay  it  by  for  another  time,  but  I  read  article  after 
article,  and  when  I  had  finished  I  was  not  merely 
rested  but  refreshed,  ready  to  go  to  work  with  new 
courage."      

WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE? 

BY 

Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  M.  A. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Bible. 

The  Men  who  wrote  it. 

The  Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Tim^s  from  which  it 
came,  and  the  People  who  produced  it. 

Its  Progressive  Character. 

How  the  various  Books  that  make  it  up 
came  to  be  Canonized  or  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Sacredness. 

The  Nature  of  its  Inspiration. 


Its  Relation  to  the  Apocryphal  Books  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

Its  Fallibility  or  Infallibility. 

Its  Claim  to  be  Revelation. 

Analogies  between  its  Origin,  Grow^th  and 
Teachings,  and  the  Origin,  Growth  and 
Teachings  of  the  Principal  other  Great  Sa- 
cred Books  of  the  World. 

List  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  Mod- 
ern Biblical  Scholarship  and  Comparative 
Religion. 

PRESS   NOTICES. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  book.  The  questions 
it  discusses  are  at  the  very  center  of  the 
tremendous  conflict  now  going  on  in  the  re- 
ligious world.  In  his  brochure  Mr.  Sunder- 
land has  given  us  the  cream  of  the  cream 
of  the  best  thought  and  scholarship  upon 
these  subjects." — Chicago  Times, 

^'The  author  has  approached  his  subject 
in  the  most  reverent  spirit,  and  let  shine  in 
his  little  work  the  best  lights  of  modern 
Biblical  literature." — Chicago  Tribune, 

**  I  can  most  heartily  recommend  this  cap- 
ital work." — Robert  Collyer. 

"Mr.  Sunderland  aims  at  combining  the 
inspirations  of  reverence  and  faith,  with  the 
suggestions  of  reason.  His  criticisms  are 
thorough  and  uncompromising;  but  he 
leaves  ample  room  for  a  powerful  defense  of 
the  Bible,  in  its  spiritual  aspects,  as  the  un- 
failing depositarv  of  religious  faith  and 
moral  aspiration.  — New  York  Tribune. 

"We  heartily  commend  this  little  volume 
as  an  admirable  rationalistic  account  of 
the  organized  growth  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  authorship,  chronology  and  character 
of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed." — 
Westmijister  Review. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
spirit  of  this  book,  and  its  moderation  and 
fairness  of  statement  and  argument.  It 
gives  an  answer  to  a  great  many  import- 
ant questions  concerning  the  Bible;  and  its 
answers  are  always  clear,  always  intelligent, 
always  reverent." — Unitarian  Review. 

"We  know  of  no  other  book  which  pre- 
sents in  a  clear,  brief,  popular  wav,  such  a 
scientific,  rational,  reverent  and  tender 
study  of  a  great  subject  —  the  Bible." — 
Unitarian  Herald  (England). 

"The  book  embodies  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful information,  and  sets  many  important 
truths  in  clear  relations  and  proper  propor- 
tions."— Literary  World. 

"Truly  admirable.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  that  began  to  condense  so  much 
into  so  small  a  compass.  I  w^ish  it  could  l)e 
sowed  broadcast  over  the  whole  land."  - 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

Mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  from 
the  publishers,  from  the  office  of  the  Unitarioft,  or 
from  the  rooms  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, 25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Also  may  be  ordcre«t 
through  any  book  store. 
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THE  UNITAEIAN  ENLARGED. 


Two  years  ago  the  Unitarian  was  an 
experiment.  We  felt  that  such  a  popular 
monthly,  standing  for  **  earnest,  rational, 
distinctly  avowed  Christianity"  was  need- 
ed. Without  asking  for  a  cent  of  aid,  we 
committed  ourselves  to  the  enterprise. 
The  result  showed  that  we  had  not  mis- 
calculated the  desire  for  such  a  periodical. 
Starting  in  January,  1886,  with  2,500  sub- 
scribers, worked  up  largely  by  the  kind- 
ness and  interest  of  friends,  we  made  little 
farther  effort.  Our  subscription  list  grew 
of  itself.  Week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
new  names  kept  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  far  beyond,  until  by 
the  end  of  a  year  we  had  reached  6,000 
paying  subscribers,  and  the  monthly  was 
self-supporting.  With  the  second  year 
there  was  some  falling  off,  of  certain  sub- 
scriptions that  had  been  made  by  friends 
for  others,  to  help  us  in  getting  started. 
But  these  losses  have  been  more  than 
made  good  by  new  subscriptions  received 
during  the  year.  So  that  we  have  more 
than  held  our  own,— indeed,  for  some 
monjbhs  past  we  have  not  printed  less  than 
6,500  copies. 

Such  a  really  extraordinary  success 
achieved  by  the  Unitarian  is,  of  course, 
gratifying.  Assured  by  it  that  we  are 
supphingareal  want  felt  by  the  denom- 
ination, we  are  encouraged  to  press  for- 
ward. 

Meanwhile,  our  friends  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  urging  us, 
for   a    year    and    more,    to    make  the 


magazine  larger.  Indeed,  for  18  months 
out  of  the  24,  since  we  began,  we  have 
actually  given  our  readers  32  pages,  when 
all  we  originally  promised  was  24  pages. 
However,  our  price  of  subscription  is  so 
very  low  that  we  cannot  give  such  added 
space  without  actual  loss.  So,  after  full 
consultation  with  leading  friends  east  and 
west,  we  have  resolved  to  do  what  so  many 
of  them  wish  (and  what,  if  all  continue  to 
stand  by  us  as  in  the  past,  we  can  do  with- 
out loss)  namely,  increase  the  VMTARIAH 
to  twice  its  origlDal  size,  making  it  48  pages 
instead  of  24,  and  add  a  cover,  at  a  sub- 
scription price,  henceforth,  of  One  Dollar 
a  Tear,  postage  paid. 

This  greatly  increased  size  will  enable 
us  to  very  much  improve  and  strengthen 
the  magazine,  and  in  many  important 
ways  add  to  its  scope,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  price,  still  kept  exceedingly  low 
(as  low  relatively  as  ever),  will  leave  it  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Moreover,  our  former  price,  50  cents,  has 
been  found  in  practice  a  very  inconvenient 
sum  for  subscribers  to  send  by  mail.  We 
have  in  this  country  no  fractional  curren- 
cy, and  the  subscriber  has  been  compelled 
to  get  a  bank  draft,  or  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  for  a  postal  note  or  money  order  or 
stamps  for  remittance.  The  new  price 
will  be  very  much  more  convenient,  since 
now  any  one  at  any  place  can  simply  in- 
close a  one  dollar  bill. 

Kor  do  we  think,  in  man^  cases,  the 
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increase  of  price  will  be  found  a  hardship. 


even  among  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
most .  straitened  in  circumstances.  We 
have  taken  pains  to  communicate  with  a 
considerable  number  of  our  subscribers,  in 
city  and  country,  and  especially  among 
those  of  limited  means,  and  have  found  a 
surprisingly  large  proportion  of  all  favor- 
able to  the  change—preferring  to  add  the 
extra  half  dollar  for  the  sake  of  the  great- 
ly increased  amount  and  variety  of  read- 
ing matter.  So  that  we  may  still  speak  of 
the  Unitarian  as  published  at  a  price 
low  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  into  nearly 
or  quite  every  Unitarian  home  in  the  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  used  more 
generally  than  ever  before  by  our  mission- 
aries, Post  Office  Mission  committees, 
ministers  and  individual  laborers,  as  a 
popular,  inexpensive,  effective  and  every- 
where available  missionary  periodical. 

The  Unitarian  has  heretofore  been  so 
small  that  we  have  from  the  very  begin- 
ning felt  ourselves  seriously  crippled  for 
want  of  room. 

Now,  with  our  doubled  amount  of  space, 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  several  important 
things  which  we  have  greatly  desired  to  do. 

1.  We  shall  be  able  to  have  more  of  the 
leading  ministers  and  writers  in  the  de- 
nomination represented  in  our  pages. 

2.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
not  only  twice  as  much  reading  matter, 
but  a  correspondingly  greater  variety. 

3.  We  can  always  have  a  sermon. 

4.  The  Unitarian  periodicals  of  England 
are  full  of  good  things.  We  shall  now  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  not  a  few  of  the 
best  of  these. 

5.  We  add  a  distinct  department  of  "Uni- 
versalist  Notes  and  News,"  to  appear  every 
month,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chicago.  Oc- 
casionally, too,  we  shall  give  a  sermon  from 
one  of  the  leading  Universalist  ministers  of 
the  country,  and  thus,  in  these  and  other 
ways,  do  what  we  can  to  let  our  readers 
know  how  large  and  real  a  fellowship  we 
have  in  that  body,  which,  while  not  taking 


our  name,  is  yet  essentially  one  with  ixs  in 
aim  and  work. 

6.  We  shall  also  make  a  specialty  of  re- 
porting as  fully  as  we  can  the  work  and 
thought    of    the    Independent    Liberal 
churches  of    the    country,— the   Liberal 
Friends,  the  Liberal  Jews,  the   Liberal 
movements  that  are  springing  up  within 
the  Orthodox  bodies,  as  the  Broad  Church 
movement  in  Episcopalianism,  the  ^eir 
Theology  or  Andover  movement  ia  Con- 
gregationalism,   With  all  of  these  XJdj- 
tarianism  has  much  in  common.   We  shall 
do  what  we  can,  not  only  to  give  our  read- 
ers information  regarding  all  these,  but  to 
prepare  the  way,  so  much  as  in  us  lies,  for 
the  coming  of  that  larger,  uniting  Chris- 
tian movement,  which  must  come  by  and 
by,  when  there  shall  be  a  general  drawing 
together  of  all  who  hate  dividing  names 
and  non-essential  dogmas,  and  who  want 
to  make  Christianity  to  consist  in  simple 
worship  of  God,  as  Father,  and  service  of 
Man,  as  Brother,  which  the  great  rounder 
of  Christianity  taught  was  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

7.  With  our  added  space  we  shall  be  able 
to  report  more  fully  than  ever  the  activi- 
ties of  our  own  churches.  Of  this  depart- 
ment (our  "News  from  theField")  we  have 
made  a  specialty  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  expressions  of  appreciation  regarding 
it  that  have  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  very  gratifying. 
But  we  confidently  hope  now  to  make  this 
department  of  home  church  news  fuller 
and  better  still. 

8.  In  the  past  our  "Woman's  Work"  de- 
partment has  greatly  suffered  from  our 
scant  room,  being  always  too  much 
abridged,  and  sometimes  entirely  crowded 
out.  The  editor  of  this  will  now  be  able 
to  make  it  much  more  complete  and  use- 
ful. 

9.  With  our  enlargement  we  shall  be  able 

to  print  much  more  matter  than  hereto- 
fore for  the  Home,  and  the  Young  People. 

10.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  do  much 
book  reviewing,  yet  really  valuable  and 
significant  books  in  the  line  of  our  own 
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work  and  thought  we  shall  now  be  able  to 
give  some  adequate  space  to  notices  of, in- 
stead of  crowding  our  word  about  such 
into  a  sentence  or  two  as  we  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  past 

11.  Our  "Illustrations  of  Unitarianism," 
drawn  from  every  source,  will  appear,  as 
heretofore,  in  every  number;  our  "English 
and  Foreign  Notes"  will  be  continued  un- 
der the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Cuckson  of 
Springfield,  Mass.;  and  our  "Editorial 
!N"otes"  and  "Jottings"  will  be  extended. 

12.  We  shall  also  be  able  to  give  much 
more  space  to  Sunday-school  work,  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  young,  personal 
religious  life.  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  Unity 
Clubs,  Beligious  Guilds  for  the  young,  Re- 
ligious Study  Classes,  Fost-Office  Missions, 
Temperance  and  Philanthropies. 

Thus,  in  these  and  other  ways,  we  hope 
to  make  the  Unitarian  more  prized  in 
all  the  homes  which  it  visits,  a  more  effect- 
ive auxiliary   to   our  ministers  in  their 
work,  a  more  influential  preacher  of  our 
gospel  to  thousands.    Especially  we  ask 
our  friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  value 
of  the  Unitarian  for  missionary  pur- 
poses will  not  be  lessened  but  increased  by 
the  change  that  we  are  making  in  it.  Each 
number,  twice  as  large  as  past  numbers, 
can  be  made  correspondingly  better  illus- 
trative of  our  thought  and  work.  And  the 
price  remains,  still,  lower  than  any  other 
periodical  of  like  character  in  the  denomi- 
nation.   We  shall  keep  the  missionary  aim 
steadily  in  view  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
Our  ambition  for  Unitarianism  is  to  see 
it  become  as  consecrated  as  it  is  rational; 
as  earnest  as  it  is  free;  on  fire  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  mission- 
ary zeal;  everywhere  organized  and  united; 
loyal  to  truth,  to  God,  to  its  great  inherit- 
ances from  the  past;  extending  the  fraternal 
hand  to  all  other  Christian  bodies,  and 
thus  leading  the  way  toward  a  brother- 
hood of  Christendom.    For  this  we  shall 
labor;  and  to  this  end  we  aak  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sympathizers  everywhere. 


we  set  out  upon  this  larger  work  that  now 
opens  before  us  and  them  ?  We  must  have 
the  assistance  of  our  ministers  and 
churches,  and  our  isolated  individual  work- 
ers near  and  far,  or  we  shall  fail  of  the 
success  which  for  Unitarianism's  sake  We 
ought  to  have,  and  easily  may  have. 

Among  the  things  our  friends  can  do  to 
help  are  the  following: 

1.  Subscribers  of  the  past  years  can  re- 
new their  subscriptions  promptly. 

2.  Pastors  can  speak  from  their  pulpits 
such  words  of  kindly  commendation  as 
may  be  in  their  hearts,  as  so  many  have 
done  in  the  past. 

3.  Persons  who  havekindly  acted  as  local 
agents  in  the  past  can  continue  co-opera- 
tion in  that  way;  and  in  churches  where 
there  are  no  agents,  such  may  to  advan- 
tage be  appointed. 

4.  Friends  everywhere  can  speak  of  the 
Unitarian  to  their  neighbors,  solicit  sub- 
scriptions where  this  is  agreeable,  and  at  all 
events  send  us  names  of  persons  to  whom 
we  may  mail  sample  copies,  which  will  be 
gladly  sent  without  charge. 

5.  Finally,  many  can  contribute,  in  sums 
large  or  small,  to  our  Missionary  Fund,  to 
send  copies  of  the  Unitarian  to  college 
students,  to  college  and  other  libraries,  to 
hospitals,  to  poor  persons  unable  to  pay 
even  its  small  cost,  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  Unitarianism.  We  have  calls  for  two 
or  three  times  as  many  missionary  copies 
as  the  contributions  we  have  received  for 
that  purpose  as  yet,  enable  us  to  supply. 


What  can  our  friends  do  to  help  us,  as 


The  place  of  publication  of  the  Unita- 
rian will  continue  to  be  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  the  managing  editor  re- 
sidesr—a  place  centrally  located  for  the 
whole  country,  and  which,  because  of  the 
great  University  situated  there,  has  come 
to  be  generally  known  as  one  of  the  most 
important  literary  centers  of  the  nation. 
But,  while  the  main  office  will  thus  be  as 
heretofore  at  Ann  Arbor,  we  shall  also 
keep,  as  in  the  past,  a  Chicago  office  (308 
Dearborn  street),  a  Boston  office  (with  Geo. 
H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  s^reeQ^d  an  agenc|^ 
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in  England  (H.  Rawson  &  Co.,  16  New 
Brown  street,  Manchester).  As  far  as 
practicable,  however,  all  communications 
should  be  sent  to  the  Ann  Arbor  office. 
Absolutely  all  editorial  communications 
should  be  sent  there;  and  subscriptions 
and  other  business  there  sent  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  least  delay. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 

To  the  list  of  Contributors  to  the  Uni- 
tarian, hitherto  published  upon  our  title 
page,  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  names  of 
many  others.  Among  those  who  have 
promised  contributions  from  their  pens 
are  the  following: 


J.  ColemaD  Adams, 
Charles  A.  Allen, 
H.  H.  Barber, 
George  Batchelor, 
S.  C.  Beane. 
James  T.  Blxby,  Ph.  D., 
Alice  W.  Brotherton, 
George  L.  Chaney, 
J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D., 
Oscar  Clute, 
H.  Price  Collier. 
Robert  Collyer, 
S.  M.  Crothers, 
John  Cuckson, 
James  DeNormandle, 
Thomas  L.  Eliot. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliot, 
C.  C.  Everet,  D.  D., 
A.  E.Goodnouj;h, 

E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.. 
F.H.  Hedge.  D.D., 
Brooke  Herford, 
Thomas  Hill,  D  D., 

F.  B.  Hornbrooke, 


A.  W.  Jackson, 
Mary  A.  Llvermore, 
Joseph  May, 
George  W.  McCrary, 
Thomas  G.  Milsted, 
E.  L.  Rexford,  D.  D., 
J.E  Roberts. 
Charles  F.  Russell. 
8.  W.  Sample, 
Joseph  Shippen, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  W.  Smith, 
John  Snyder, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Sunderland, 
Reed  Stuart, 
Giles  B.  Stebbins, 
George  A.Thayer, 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D., 
Francis  Tlftany, 
John  Tunis, 
David  Utter, 
Thomas  J.  VanNess, 
Albert  Walkley, 
Theodore  a  Williams. 


**  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  more  copies  of  The 
Unitarian  ?  1  very  much  want  a  large  number 
regularly." 

From  a  Wealthy  and  Pt^mitumt  Unlv^rmal- 
iitt  Lay  ma  ft ;  "  There  Is  room  for  your  monthly.  I 
am  warmly  lu  sympathy  with  your  desire  lor  a  more 
hearty  co-operation  between  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versallsts.  we  can  all  work  together  on  the  chris- 
tian basis." 

JFVoMfr  a  Imdy  <n  a  8oufh«*m  City:  "Froni 
every  side  1  hear  pleasant  words  spoken  of  The 
Unitarian.  One  lady  says  she  watches  for  it  aa 
though  it  were  a  love-letter." 

From,  a  Zady  in  South^^n  Califamia:  "The 
Unitarian  Is  more  welcome  than  ever  m  onr  new 
home  here,  and  It  seems  to  me  to  improve  with  each 
number.  The  last  number  came  when  I  was  very 
tired  and  I  thought  I  would  simply  look  it  over  and 
lay  it  by  for  auother  time,  but  l  read  article  after 
article,  and  when  I  had  finished  I  was  not  merely 
rested  but  refreshed,  ready  to  go  to  work  with  new 
courage  " 

From  a  v^lf-hnown  Author  and  FoH:  •*  I  feel 
assured  that  the  new  form  of  The  Unitarian  will 
make  it  many  new  friends  and  widen  its  sphere  of 
usefulness." 

From  a  fveH-hnoum.  Writer,  and  Frinelpnl  of 
a  Younff  Zadien  H-ntinary:  "  I  enjoy  every  num- 
ber of  the  Unitarian ;  If  you  will  send  some  back 
numbers  I  think  I  can  get  you  some  subscribers. 
Mr.  Blxby's  articles  on  "  The  Church  and  Modem 
Society  "  seems  to  me  particularly  able  and  valuable. 
The  whole  magazine  is  full  of  the  truth  as  1  know  It. 
or  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  my  heart  and  con- 
sclencs  I  wish  1  were  able  to  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  send  It  far  and  wide." 

Front  a  Truntftn  of  a  Church  in  a  fnr 
Wr.Ht¥rn  Clti/:  "Please  send  me  160  copies  of  the 
new  January  Unitarian  (enlarged)  to  use  for 
samples  in  our  church." 


WHAT  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WEST  AND 

SOUTH  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

"  UNITARIAN." 

From  a  QimiUntan  in  Ohio:  "I  wish  I  could 
send  you  some  subscribers;  your  magazine  is  such 
a  source  of  delight  and  comfort  to  me  that  I  would 
like  to  share  it  witii  others.  I  offer  the  readino^  of 
it  to  my  friends,  who  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  your  recent  sermon  on  '  Religion  as 
an  Experience.'  Indeed  any  number  is  worth  the 
year's  subscription." 

'From  a  Qentlrman  in  Kentucky:  "Inclosed 
I  send  9in.oo,  of  which  $5.00  is  to  pay  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  Ave  persons  named  below,  the  other $5.00 
to  be  used  In  sending  copies  to  students." 

Front    a    Mimmfturi    Submcribrr:    •' I  am  well 

pleased  with  the  change  you  have  made  in  the  Uni- 
tarian. Rnclused  find  91.00  to  pay  for  my  copy 
for  1888. 


WHAT  THE  MINISTERS  SAY  ABOUT 
THE  "UNITARIAN." 

From  one  of  our  Wetitrrn  Faatorx :  *•  Hall  to 
your  plan  of  enlargement  and  Increase  of  circulation. 
I  shall  take  loo  copies  at  least,  at  91  a  copy.  Mill 
send  check  and  particulars  in  a  few  days." 

FVont  another  Wmtern  Factor:  "I  am  glad 
you  are  going  to  enlarge  The  Unitarian." 

From  a  Wtnttcrn  Pastor:  *'  Please  send  me  fifty 
sample  copies  of  The  Unitarian  to  distribute 
among  my  congregation.  I  think  I  can  get  you  quite 
a  large  subscription  list." 

From,  another  Western  Pastor:  "  Yesterday  at 
my  church  service  I  announced  that  The  Unita- 
rian was  to  be  enlarged  and  asked  if  some  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  would  not  be  good  enout^h 
to  give  me  a  check  for  $7.50  so  that  we  might  get  Wn 
numbers  of  the  magazine  for  missionary  purposes. 
M  the  close  a  leading  member  give  me  his  check  for 
the  amount,  which  I  send  herewith.  You  have  my 
heartiest  wishes  for  your  success." 

From,  a  Minister  in  the  East:  "  What  we  want 
is  Just  such  a  cheap  paper  tor  everybody  as  The 
Unitarian  will  still  be,  even  at  a  dollar.^' 

Frmn  a  Massachusetts  f'nstor:  **  Every  Unita- 
rian family  in  our  community  but  two  now  t«Kes  y<iur 
monthly,  and  1  hope  to  get  those  two  before  long." 

Frott*  a  Minister  of  an  Orthodoar  I>entnmina- 
tion :  *'  I  could  use  some  more  sample  copies  of  The 
Unitarian  to  advantage.  It  is  first-elass  in  every 
respect " 

From  a  Prominent  JTnirersa^ist  Minister  of 
New  Euffl^nd:  "  Thb  UNITARIAN  has  been  a  most 
welcome  visitant  in  my  study  ever  since  its  birth.  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  spirit  it  displays  and 
the  work  it  is  dning.  With  a  little  firmer  c^hristiau 
position  on  tlie  part  of  some  Unitarians,  and  a  little 
more  progress  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  some 
Unlversailsts,  I  see  not  why  our  two  bodies  should 
remain  apart." 
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ttttst:  **  I  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  enlargement 
of  Thr  Unitarian,  and  am  glad  you  are  to  have 
Univeryallst  CorUributors  and  a  page  or  two  of 
••  UuiTf  rsalist  Notes  and  News."  May  your  Chris- 
tian breadth  and  sympathy  be  prophetic  of  a  not 
distant  time  when  Unitarians,  Universallsts  and 
Liberal  Orthodox  shall  be  one  in  organic  unity  as 
they  are  so  largely  one  already  in  spirit." 

JFVotn  a  JTnivtrmnHat  Minister  in  Pennafflva- 

nia :  "  I  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  and  am  also  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  to  have  a  department  of  "Uni- 
versalist  Notes."  believing  with  you  that  we  are 
essentially  one  in  aim  and  work." 

JFram  onm  of  our  JT^ir  Sampnhirm  Pajiior»: 
**  Please  find  inclosed  97:50  to  pay  for  10  copies  of 
the  new  Ukitabian  for  me  to  use  for  missionary 
purposes." 

F'onh  a  l*aMtor  in  an  JBkitUrn  City:  **  Please 
send  me  200  copies  of  the  prospectus  of  your  enlarged 
Unitarian  and  I  will  have  them  put  in  the  pews  of 
my  church," 


WHAT   PEOPLE   IN   THE  EAST  SAY 
ABOUT  THE  "UNITARIAN." 

JPr<m»  thm  "Principal  of  a  Statf  Normal  School : 
*'Thb  Unitarian  is  meat  from  beginning  to  end. 
Am  glad  I  subscribed  for  it." 

Jf^rom   a  ButiinesM  Man  in  Xcw  Torh  City: 

"  The  little  messenger  of  news  and  wisdom  has  made 
itself  a  necessity  in  my  office.  I  must  have  it  every 
month." 

From  a  Uady  in  Maine:  "  I  read  The  Unita- 
rian with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Each  number 
is  a  feast,  giving  me  comfort  and  strength  as  well  as 
entertainment.  After  reading  I  loan  the  numbers 
to  friends,  hoping  thereby  to  sow  the  good  seed. 
Finally  I  send  them  to  the  West." 

Profn  a  Botton  iMdy :  **  I  send  you  five  dollars 
to  pay  for  ray  own  copy  of  The  Unitarian  and 
four  missionary  copies.'* 

From,  a  Subscriber-  in  Jfetv  ^er»ey :  **I  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  publication  the  past  two 
years  as  it  has  come,  month  by  month,  bright  and 
ch«»ery.  and  full  of  things  one  wished  to  know.  With 
its  enlarged  opportunities,  we  shall  hope  for  still 
better  things.*' 

Front  a  Business  Man  in  Boston :  "  I  enclose 
a  dollar  for  which  please  send  your  valuable  and 
useful  magazine  for  the  coming  year." 

From  a  Massaehus'tts  SMbsertb-r:  **Thb 
Unitarian  has  been  crampted  heretofore.  I  am 
glad  it  is  to  be  enlarged  We  here  especially  enjoy 
the  "  News  from  the  Field."  as  it  gives  us  an  idea  of 
what  the  other  churches  are  doing.  Your  usefulness 
will  now  be  greater  than  ever.* 


Front  one  who  has  been  a  Unitarian  Worhor 
Fifty  Tears:  "The  Unitarian  has  grown  better 

each  month,  and  the number  surpasses  all  that 

went  before  it." 

Front  a  Boston  Wontan  Settled  in  Colorado: 
**  I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  the  good  things  I 
find  in  The  Unitarian.  Every  number  seem  to 
me  perfect.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  grand  work 
for  a  permanent  cause." 

From  a  Zady  of  Small  M^ans :  **  I  am  a  widow, 
with  only  a  very  limited  income.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  been  spirtually  starving  in  the  midst  of  my  or- 
thodox surroundings.  A  few  months  ago  a  Kew 
England  friend,  visiting  near  by,  showea  me  some 
numbers  of  The  Unitarian,  and  I  said  at  once,  *  I 
can  take  that.*  I  have  done  so  and  cannot  tell  you 
how  every  month  it  feeds  and  satisfies  and  delights 
me." 

Front  a  Post-'Offlee  Mission  Worker  in  Mass.: 
••  I  want  to  tellyou  how  thoroughly  I  enjoy  every  de- 
partment of  The  Unitarian.  I  think  the  field 
notes  particularly  must  prove  a  great  incentive  to 
larger  work  in  all  our  churches." 

From  a  Boston  Subscriber:  "Enclosed  find 
$5.00  for  The  Unitarian,  $1.00  for  my  own  sub- 
scription the  remainder  to  be  used  for  missionary 
copies.  I  express  my,  satisfaction  that  the  excellent 
'periodical  is  to  be  eniargid." 

Front  a  Subscriber  in  Ne%r  Torh :  "  Enclosed 
find  $6.00.  Send  me  a  copy  of  The  Unitarian  for 
the  coming  year  and  devote  the  remainder  to  mis- 
sionary copies." 

From  Others:  •*!  am  well  pleased  with  the  en- 
largement and  think  the  monthly  sermon  alone 
would  pay  the  additional  price.  The  Unitarian 
gives  us  good  Uheral  reading  and  I  am  glad  to  help 
support  it,  though  a  spiritualist." 

•*I  wish  you  another  year  of  prosperity;  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  lOO  cents  for  valut  received.** 

'*!  send  $5  00.  send  two  copies  to  the  address  named 
below  and  send  the  other  three  to  persons  whom  you 
think  it  will  do  good." 

**The  extract  in  the  last  number  from  Starr  King 
is  worth  alone  a  year's  subscription." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  The  Unitarian  is  to  enlarged 
and  continued.  It  i**  doing  a  good  work  and  in  its 
enlarged  form  will  do  more." 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  issues  of  the  past 
year." 

••I  am  very  glad  The  Unitarian  Is  to  be  en- 
larged. The  paper  is  needed  all  through  the  west. 
May  its  circulation  be  increased." 

"  Hearty  congratulations  for  the  enlargement  of 
The  Unitarian.  I  wish  I  could  send  it  to  all  my 
friends." 


The  Unitabian,  48  pages  (double  its  former  size,  with  cover)  $1.00 
a  year.     (To  subscribers  in  England,  5  shillings). 

The  Enlargement  begins  with  the  January  Number. 

Let  Benewals  of  subscriptions  be  made  without  delay.  Also  send  New 
Subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  order  to  continue  and  extend  the  missionary  usefulness  of  the  Uni- 
tarian, we  have  determined,  low  as  our  price  is,  to  make  a  still  further  re- 
duction to  PostoflSce  Mission  Committees,  Churches  and  individuals  sub- 
scribing for  it  IN  Quantities  to  be  used  for  Missionary  Purposes.  To  such 
we  will  furnish  it,  postage  paid,  at  the  rate  of  10  Copies  for  $7.50 — the 
same  to  be  sent  in  a  package  to  one  address.       ^ 

We  print  11,000  copies  of  the  January  UNITARIAN. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  for  your  friends.     PACKAaES  rvill  be  sent  for  distribu- 
tion (as  samples)  in  Chubchks,  where  desired.  /^ ^^^T^ 
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(  purer ^  liigJier  form  of^  Christianity  is  needed^  such  as  wiU 
approve  itself  to  rnen  ofprofou/nd  thimking  and  feeling  ^s  tJie 
real  spring  and  most  efficacious  instrument  of  moral  elevation^ 
moral  power  and  disinterested  loveJ^^ — CHANifiNO. 
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